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LONDON AND SALISBURY 





The Indiscretions of Utterance That 
Balfour Has to Defend 





CHAMBERLAIN’S SUCCESSFUL LABOR 





Views of Greater Dividends and Less 
Responsibility in Chartered 


Company Circles. 


CZAR AND SULTAN ARM-IN-ARM IN SOFIA 


Ajustria’s Emperor and French Pres- 
ident to Meet at Mentone—Bour- 
geois Ministry—Ruin of The 
Daily News. 


By Commercial Cable from Our Own Corre- 
spondent. 


LonpDon, Feb. 15.—A week of the Par- 
liament has not done much to illumine 
the perplexed British mind or to tran- 
quilize the British nerves. Undoubtedly 
its chief effect has been to rub into public 
consciousness new doubts and reserva- 


tions about Lord Salisbury’s fitness for | 


his place. Every debate which has arisen 
has automatically swung round like the 
needle in a compass to point out some 
new foolishness or wanton contradiction 
in his speeches, and Balfour had to get 
up so many times to defend or explain 
away his uncle’s indiscretions and banal- 
ities of utterance that, latterly, when he 
rose the whole House tittered and even 
the nephew’s loyalty could not prevent 
his showing that he saw the joke, and, 
privately, was rather tempted to laugh 
himself. 

Tne perception of this curious situation 
may be ‘he sole source of the rumor 
which I have heard hinted at from sev- 
eral and different quarters of the House 
of Commons last night, namely, that 
Lord Salisbury’s health is very queer, 
and his disappearance from the public 
scene will not be long postponed. It 
must be several years ago that I re- 
ported information coming to me from 
a perfect source to the effect that Sal- 
isbury had been warned by physicians 
that he was definitely in the grip of 
Bright’s disease; but that is a malady 
whfth often gives to its victims a very 
jong rope, and nothing now recalls it 
to mind except the general feeling among 
politicians that, except on the theory 
that he is going’ to’ pieces, his recent 
performances are unaccountable. 

Nobody, however, suggests that there 
is anything the matter with Chamber- 
lain. His triumphs at Westminster have 
been quite of a piece with the popular 
success which he won before the session 
began. It is true that a close observer 
may discover that the bulk of the Tory 
members sit sourly silent when he is 
cheered, and eye him with moody dis- 
like, but they do not dare to do more, 
and' he flaunts his orchid boutonniére 
and his smart, glib, cocksure deportment 
in their sulky faces with evident en- 
joyment. According to his story, he has 
figuratively mopped the earth with Ce- 
cil Rhodes. He grew almost pathetic 
in his picture of that once great man’s 
reduced dimensions. One would think 
that he returned to South Africa like a 
prodigal son, whose father slammed the 
door in his face, destitute, dejected, 
friendless, to begin life all over again in 
remote exile. Mr. Chamberlain’s cold, 
sparkling eyes almost managed a tear 
for this melancholy spectacle, and the 
listening House uttered sympathetic hear- 
hears which might have been taken for 
groans. But if you talk in Chartered 
Company circles it is to find an extra- 
ordinarily different view prevailing as 
to the position of Rhodes and his part- 
mers. They got rid of the costly respon- 
sibility of police and other administration 
without any curtailment of benefits, and 
they began to see in the whole transac- 
tion merely a promise of larger dividends 
than ever; being gentlemen who are not 
engaged in expanding the empire for 
their health, they are able to contemplate 
this prospect with a smile. 

It is not likely that much new light will 
be thrown on the present or future state 
of the Venezuelan controversy by the 
debate which is expected to begin Mon- 
day. Sir William Vernon-Harcourt has 
made a specialty of the subject the last 
two months, and prepared for a compre- 
hensive and powerful attack on the Gov- 
ernment, but the Queen’s speech rather 
takes the wind out of his sails. No dis- 
position has been disclosed among the 
private Tories to say disagreeable things 
on the topic, and the official Tories pro- 
fess such a complete anxiety to settle 
everything to America’s liking that it 
seems somewhat bootless to bombard the 
long-since abandoned fortifications where 
Salisbury intrenched himself on the 
Schomburgk line. There is no reason 
whatever to suspect that these official 
professions of a desire to arrange the 
matter amicably conceal any ulterior de- 
sign, and, that being the case, it seems 
as if the thing might with profit be 
taken out of newspaper discussion, for a 
week or so at least, and left to the two 
Foreign Offices where it belongs. 

Somehow it had not “been easy at any 
time during the week wholly to credit 
the finality of Sexton’s refusal to become 
the head of his party. Healy’s letter to- 
day, in which he goes to the length of 
offering to retire from public life if Sex- 
ton will say that it will promote har- 
mony and enable him to accept the post, 
removes the last chance of the Dillon and 
O’Brien clique to misrepresent the situ- 
ation from at least that point of view. 
If Sexton still persists in holding back, it 
will be interesting to wait and see how 
Jong it is before he gets the post of Pres- 
ident of the-Irish National Bank. No 

-gecret is made of the fact that if Dillon 
"forces his own election to the Chairman- 





ship on Tuesday the party will at once 
break up. 

Western Europe, and even America, 
may ponder with profit on the fact that 
the only visible result of the slaughter 
of many thousands of Armenians has 
been that the Czar and the Sultan are 
now warm allies. It is interesting, too, to 
note that they find their first opportu- 
nity to appear together arm-in-arm in 
Sofia, where Stambouloff’s butchery and 
Ferdinand’s base violation of the oath 
sworn to his bride and her parents have 
made it possible for the.Czar to be 
friendly withthe Bulgarians, and for the 
Sultan to bestir himself to secure his 
vassal’s recognition by the Courts of Eu- 
rope. It was as if little Prince Boris had 
received a double baptism of blood; once 
in the murder pit of Sassoun and once in 
the gutter in front of the Sofia Club. 
Not even in Paris do men pretend that 
this spectacle is not repulsive. Nobody 
is to object to the recognition of Ferdi- 
nand, however. 

More importance attaches to the im- 
pending interview at Mentone between 
the Emperor of Austria and President 
Faure than is generally imagined. It 
will not be surprising, indeed, if this 
meeting will not come, in after years, to 
be regarded as a historical event. Bear- 
thelot was somewhat sniffed at when he 
left his laboratory to take charge of the 
foreign affairs of the r@public, but men 
laugh no longer. He has already done 
great things toward lifting France out 
of the ruinous Chauvinistic morass in 
which she has floundered, and this sign 
of possible understanding with Austria 
promises even more notable results, but 
very likely these soon will be exhibiting 
themselves. 

This present French Cabinet has as 
many lives as the proverbial cat. On 
Thursday morning the whole press of 
Paris agreed in the prediction that the 
Ministry would be dead by nightfall, but 
when evening came, lo and behold! Bour- 
geois was not only still Premier, but had 
a rousing vote of confidence by the Cham- 
ber of Deputies to show to his enemies. 
That these continued triumphs of the 
Ministry, which has really only a small 
minority of true friends in the Chamber, 
have something queer underlying them 
is, of course, perfectly well known, but 
there are many widely varying explana- 
tions of what this something is. There 
seems to be a portion of truth in each 
of a dozen of these different solutions of 
the problem. The Ministry now pos- 
sesses such a huge collection of compro- 
mising facts relating to any number of 
separate scandals that it is believed to 
hold a threat of disclosure over fully 300 
Deputies, which is more than half the 
Chamber. It is said, on apparently good 
authority, that not less than 250 are in- 
volved in some phase of the South of 
France Railway and Telephone contract 
scandals alone, and these are only two 
out of a large assorted collection. Thus 
it happens that even when the present 
Minister of Public Instruction is con- 
fronted by extremely embarrassing proof 
of his own bad behavior in the railway 
matter the Cabinet is able to force the 
Chamber to ignore the thing and to em- 
bark instead on a'combat with the Sen- 
ate. These two bodies have not before 
been in open conflict since the Constitu- 
tion of the republic was adopted, and 
no precedents exist to help guesswork as 
to how the dead-lock will terminate. Un- 
der ordinary circumstances such a strug- 
gle might easily precipitate a grave Con- 
stitutional crisis, but nobody seems to 
fear that it may happen in this case, for 
the simple, though unpleasant, reason 
that the Ministry is believed to have 
enough secrets of personal corruption up 
its sleeve to bring the Senate to its knees 
if'a real emergency arises. 

Hungary’s spirited determination to 
make her millennial celebration memora- 
ble in the history of the world, regard- 
less of expense, has already produced 
one very painful side result. Among the 
numerous magnificent plans was one to 
found a Museum of Fine Arts at Buda- 
Pesth which should make the whole rest 
of the world green with envy, and the 
sum of $1,500,000 was voted for a start. 
Of this $200,000 was intrusted to Di- 
rector Pulszky, who is the eldest son of 
one of Hungary’s most cherished patri- 
ots of Kossuth’s time, to travel through 
Europe and buy old masters’ art with. 
Subsequently much more money was 
sent to him, but soon it was discovered 
that he was buying only absurd, pitiful 
rubbish at wild prices, and not even 
paying for that, but running the Govern- 
ment in debt. Then came the disclosure 
that he had embezzled practically the 
whole huge sum and allowed it to be 
taken from him by a pack of adventurers 
of both sexes. His conduct was so idiotic 
that friends of his father had him cer- 
tified as insane and ran him into a 
lunatic asylum, but a parliamentary 
hubbub was raised by the Clericals in 
revenge for the civil marriage legislation, 
with the resuit that Pulszky is decided 
to be sane and must be tried and pun- 
ished. A more unwelcome overture to 
a year’s national celebration may hardly 
be imagined. 

Searcely subordinate in interest to the 
direct issue of the Chartered Company 
has been the extraordinary capture of 
the virtuous old Daily News by the 
Rhodes-Barnato combination. The change 
began sharply on Monday, when the new 
editor, E. T. Cook, took charge, and the 
amazement has been growing day by 
day through the week. It is supposed 
that there must also have been some 
change in proprietorship, or, perhaps, a 
change in proprietorial investments, to 
explain the thing, but of this nothing is 
known. The Liberals are aghast at the 
suggestion that their time-honored offi- 
cial organ has sold them out, and are 
only less disgusted to see that W. T. 
Stead, who was Cook’s first chief on the 
old Pall Mall Gazette, has now a free hand 
all over The Daily News’s columns to 
boom Rhodes, Mme. Noviskoff, telepathy, 
ghosts, and all the rest of his either 
venal or asinine obsessions. Whatever the 
explanation’ may be, and however soon 
a change again may be made, it is clear 
enough that.The Daily. News.is irretriev- 
ably ruined. One :week has sufficed to 
destroy the work of fifty. years. Natu- 








The Gold Reserve Is Growing, 
But it cannot keep pace with the increasing popu- 
larity of Old Crow Rye. No ‘flavors, or 
spe in it.. An absolutely pure, in whiskey. 
B. KIRK’ &.CO., sole receivers.—Adv. 





rally, this is advantageous for The Daily 
Chronicle, which has been climbing up 
over its decrepit rival ever since Mass- 
ingham and Norman received their head 
in its control, and now it steps into the 
position of the chief Liberal paper of 
England quite by acclamation. 

Although it is evident that America is 
fully abreast, if not ahead, of Eu- 
rope in expanding and developing 
Roéntgen’s discovery, some quaint in- 
cidents of the process here may not 
be duplicated on the other side. For 
instance, the Vienna Museum for some 
time has possessed as its chief treasure 
an Egyptian mummy, which is swathed 
to resemble a human. being, but the in- 
scription on which suggested it to be an 
ibis instead. The thing was too rare and 
precious to run the risk of unwinding 
its bandages to solve this problem, but 
the shadow photograph now plainly re- 
veals the skeleton of a large bird. Prof. 
Bergmann of Berlin utilized the discov- 
ery the other day for a surgical opera- 
tion, but at the same time made a 
speech to the students in the uni- 
versity class, warning them of the 
possible dangers involved in this new 
and weird multiplication of facilities 
for diagnosis. He foresees that, now 
that the position of metal substances in- 
side the human form may be traced with 
ease, everybody who has been carrying 
bullets, needles, and shot for years with- 
out harm to himself will be possessed 
with the passion to have them located 
and dug out, and against this he pro- 
tests fervently. He says he made his 
special reputation in surgery in the Rus- 
so-Turkish war by never extracting a 
bullet if it was not absolutely necessary, 
more than anything else, and even in 
time of peace, where antiseptic aids are 
at their best, he earnestly deprecates all 
but strictly essential operations of this 
nature. 

The Prussian general staff is enthu- 
siastic over Count Zeppelin’s steerable 
balloon, which can rise 1,200 yards, trav- 
el eleven miles an hour, carry two tons, 
stay up fully a week, and ascend and 
descend without throwing ballast or los- 
ing gas. It utilizes aluminium in the 
motor and steering gear, but the princi- 
pal novelty is a secret preparation, or 
sizing, making silk entirely gastight. The 
cost of one will be $75,000, but its value 
in time of war as a look-out over a vast 
range, either by sea or land, will be in- 
calculable. 

The evening papers Thursday picked 
up bushels of extra pennies on the sub- 
ject of the north pole, but otherwise, in 
the opinion of scientists here, nothing 
has been changed. It is not believed by 
them that news from Nansen could possi- 
bly come by the way that this report is 
said to have traveled, but laymen re- 
member that scientists have often been 
beaten by facts before, and so keep an 
open mind. 

When I reported the rumor reaching 
me that Dunraven already had an apol- 
ogy on the way to America, it seems that 
my informant had information that such 
a course had been-insisted on bythe 
Prince of Wales at Sandringham, and 
took it for granted that Dunraven had 
not delayed to act on it; but he appears 
to have held out over two or three ocean 
mails before he finally acted.- This char- 
acteristic behavior prepares everybody 
here for the disclosure that the commu- 
nication itself ‘is inadequate and grudg- 
ing in tone, and if this be the case, 
after the elaborate and persistent cour- 
tesy of the New-York Yacht Club, you 
may be sure that no one here whose 
opinion you value will resent his being 
dealt with as he deserves. 

S. J. Solomon’s election as Associate 
by the Royal Academy is popular among 
painters, and at another time would have 
called forth many congratulations, but 
it happens to be rather overshadowed by 
the choice of Edwin A. Abbey, which ex- 
cites a wider and more vigorous out- 
burst of enthusiasm. Despite his mag- 
nificent Boston Library creations, he is 
still regarded primarily as a black-and- 
white man, and illustrators hail his elec- 
tion as a long-belated recognition of this 
art. It is noteworthy, too, perhaps, that 
at such a time an American, the vast 
bulk of whose work has been done for 
America, should be chosen over many 
Englishmen, without a hint in any quar- 
ter of the slightest jealousy on national 
grounds. 

It is understood now that plans to pass 
over Sir John Everett Millais have all 
come to naught, and that he will be ele- 
vated to the Presidency Thursday with- 
out opposition or any pledge to regard 
himself as a warming pan for somebody 
else, H,. F. 





GASOLINE IN SLEEPING CAR EXPLODED 


Two Women and a Man Injured— 
Three Cars Damaged. — 


PirtspurG, Feb. 15.—Gasoline exploded 
this morning in the Pullman sleeping car 
Wyndham, in the Pennsylvania Railroad 
yards, Eighteenth Street, near Union Sta- 
tion. Mrs. Laura Foss, who lives on 
Twenty-first Street, Pittsburg, and Miss 
Sadie Conroy of Allegheny, car cleaners, 
and the car porter, James Richards, col- 
ored, whose home is in Cincinnati, were 
injured. Their injuries consist of cuts and 
bruises about their heads, hands, and faces. 

The women were cleaning the carpets 
and plush trimmings of the Wyndham, 
using gasoline for the purpose. uddenly 
there was a terrific explosion that hurled 
the occupants of the sleeper aside with 
reat force, rendering them unconscious. 

e sides of the car bulged out and the 
roof was lifted. Eve window and door 
was blown from its fastenings, and, in fact, 
the car above the trucks is a complete 


wreck. 

The sleeping cars Zita and New-England, 
standing on either side of the Wyn ham, 
were also badly damaged, not a window 
remaining in place. The damage will 
amount several thousand dollars. The 
manner in which the gasoline became ig- 
nited has not yet been explained, nor has 
it been learn how seriously the victims 
of the explosion were injured. 





A’ Young Singer Seriously Ill. 

NEWARK,, N. J., Feb. 15.—Mrs. Irene 
Wheeler of Washington, a young singer who 
recently. appeared in the burlesque, “ Thril- 
by,” in this city, is hovering between life 
and death at the German Hospital. She is 
suffering with typhoid fever, and the doc- 
tors. say her condition critical. Miss 
Wheeler is the daughter of an- attache of 
the First Auditor's office, at the Treasury 
Department,, at: Washington. 





Kept His Confessional | Secrets. 
MONTREAL, Feb. 15.—The Rev. M. Gill, 
curé of;the Church of Notre Dame of Gran- 
by, Quebec, has been committed to prison 


by.a magistrate for contempt of court in 
refusing to disclose the secrets. in 





OTRANTO RUNS AGROUND 


The Steamship Siranded Near Fire Island 
Light Friday Night—Wrecking Tugs 
Caunot Reach Her. 


Parcnocug, L. L., Feb. 15.—After being 
delayed and driven far out of her course 
by heavy storms the steamer Otranto of 
the Wilson Line, from Shields, England, to 
New-York. with a general cargo, lies_hard 
aground on one of the most dangerous 
sand bars on the Long Island coast. She 
Mes two miles west of Fire Island Light- 
house, on the east side of Fire Island Bar, 
which is a part of the treacherous shoals 
that swallowed up the schooner Kennebec 
and part of her crew last Winter, the mem- 
ory of which is fresh in the minds of peo- 
ple here. 

The Otranto lies headed northeast, al- 
though her course was west. She probably 
swung around as. she struck. The big 
steamship has settled hard in the sand, 
and experienced surfmen say she will sure- 
ly break up, as she lies in such a position 
that the very strong tide which runs here 
will carry out the gands from her stem 
ang stern and will leave her keel on a 
ridge. 

The sea came up strong this evening, with 
the-wind in the southwest. The Merritt 
wrecking steamer that came up early this 
morning from the work: of unloading the 
Steamer Lamington, opposite Patchogue, 
has stood by the Otranto all day, but can- 
not get to her, or get a boat to her, on ac- 
count of the breaking seas and dangerous 
shoals, 

The life-saving crew went aboard this 
morning and offered to take the crew of 


thirty-five men off, but they remained 
aboard. The life-savers put a line aboard 
this afternoon, and will rig the breeches 
buoy to be prepared for any emergency. 

“he steamer’s agents, Sanderson Brothers, 
22 State Street, New-York, sent the Chap- 
man Wrecking Company’s tug down this 
morning, but they found the Merritt steamer 
already on the ground. 

The steamer struck at 11:30 o’clock last 
night, still under good headway. The night 
was clear and starlight, and the wind 
was off shore. When Capt. Charles Weeks 
of the Fire Island life-saving crew put out 
to the vessel this morning, Capt. Richard 
Hubby would make no statement as to 
how he came ashore under such favorable 
conditions, and with Fire Island’s lights 
streaming over the waters, not two miles 
away. = 

It is supposed that_the Captain was mis- 
led by the depth of water, as his lead might 
mark sixteen fathoms a short distance 
from where his vessel struck. Still his 
chart should have apprised him of the 
position of the shoals. As he was east of 
the bell buoy, which marks the outer edge 
of the shoals, he could not hear the bell. 

When the steamer struck last night her 
lights could be plainly seen from Babylon 
yet, while the people thus early learne 
of the wreck, boats did not put off from 
there until to-day. The I. J. Merritt ap- 
peared to be getting ready to float a line 
to the steamer to-night. 

The steamer has a full head of steam on, 
and if the line is made fast will use her 
screws to help the Merritt get her off. 

The life savers think the attempt will 
prove futile, even if the Merritt succeeds 
in getting the line aboard. They think 
the ship will stay where she is. Owin 
to the gp! nature of the cargo, whic 
consists of iron and steel, it wil very 
difficult for the lighters of the wrecking 
company to unload her. 


Tags Sent to Otranto’s Relief. 


Sanderson & Son, the agents in this city 
for the steamer Otranto, have received no 


particulars as yet of the grounding of the- 


vessel. The agents are anxiously awaiting 
word from the Otranto’s Captain, and until. 
he is heard from’ the company has declined 
the services of the wrecking. companies, 
However, the wrecking tug, W. #. Chap- 
man has gone to thé Scéne of the acci- 
dent, and will stand by in. case help ‘is 
pb roe Daa The large. ocean tugs i. Luck- 
enbach’and’Ocean King’ have’ beén’ sent to 
the assistance of the Otranto..... 

Mr. Sanderson says ‘he believes the vessel 
Is. all right, and will come off the beach 
without assistance. 

The Otranto is a British Srelgnt steamer, 
and is commanded by pt, ubby. She 
carries no passengers, and has a crew of 
about thirty men. 

She left Shields, England, Jan. 23, with 
a general cargo, consigned to Sanderson & 
Son. The cargo consists principally of iron, 
steel, and wood pulp. 

The Otranto is 305 feet long, 36 feet beam, 
27 feet deep, and of 2,879 tons. She was 
built in Hull, England, in 1877, and is 
omnet by T. Wilson, Sons & Co., Hull, Eng- 
sand, 


El Dorado Still Aground, 


The Morgan Line steamship El Dorado, 
which grounded south of Liberty Island 
Thursday evening during a dense fog, is 
still fast in the mud. An attempt was 


made last night to float the vessel. At 
that time her keel forward and aft was 
free, but was hard aground amidships. 
The vessel's a. is being discharged 
and the Chapman recking Company will 
make an effort at high tide to-day to get 
her afloat. She has lost two blades of her 
propeller, but is otherwise uninjured. 





OIL CLOTH WORKS IN CAMDEN BURNED 


Farr & Bailey’s Loss $100,000—A Hose 
Carriage Driver Hurt. 


CAMDEN, N. J., Feb. 15.—Farr & Bailey’s 
oil cloth works in this city were destroyed by 
fire this evening, causing a loss of $100,000 
on buildings, machinery, and stock. There 
is some insurance, but how much could not 
be learned this evening. The cause of the 
blaze is said to have been a spark caused 
by electricity in the printing room. 

The works consisted of three large build- 
ings. The wind was strong and carried the 
sparks a considerable distance. Some of 
them set fire tu a storehouse filled with 
chemicals. The roof of this building was 
blazing when the firemen reached it. They 
managed to quench the flames before the 
fire worked to the interior of the building. 
Other sparks set fire to a house at Nint 
and Chestnut Streets, and it was badly 
Cqpege. 

While returning from the fire, Wilson 
Broomly, driver of a hose carriage, was 
severely injured by the axle of the hose 
carriage breaking. When the side of the 
carsiege dropped to the , Broomly 
was alia to the street. e was cut and 
bruised. 





Made Director of Public Safety. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 15.—Mayor Warwick 
this afternoon appointed Frank M. Riter 
to be Director of Public Safety, to succeed 
Abraham M. Beitler, whose’ appointment 
by Gov. Hastings as a Judge of Common 
Pleas Court was announced to-day. The 
pao is $10,000 per annum. Mr. Riter is 
a well-known attorney, and for four years 
Was an Assistant City Solicitor of Phila- 
delphia. He has been a member of the 
Pennsylvania House of Representatives 
from this city since 1889. 





Conference on New-York Bills. 

There was a conference yesterday after- 
noon at Police Headquarters between Sen- 
ators Pavey and Laimbeer, Frank Moss of 
the. Parkhurst Society, and Commissioners 
Roosevelt and Parker. 

The conference ~ was’ held-behind closed 
doors in President Roosevelt’s private of- 


ce. ; , 

After the conference was over Commis- 
sioner Roosevelt said bills before the Legis- 
lature affecting the police had been talked 
over. 





Gen. Harrison Preparing to Marry. 

INDIANAPOLI8, Feb. 15.—Gen. Harrison has 
begun to prepare for his marriage to Mrs. 
Dimmick. His sister, Mrs. Bettie Eaton, of 
— Rag pemes : 3" — at ace 
assist him in putting his house order 
ption of ‘the bride. The date 

has not been announced, but 


Vv. it will not be later than 





April 10. 


N. -Restaurateur, ‘23d St., opp. Sth Av. 
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HARMONY STILL.AFAR OFF 





The Governor’s Dinner Failed of Its 
Chief Object. 


PLATT’S FRIGID GREETING TG STRONG 


An Incident of the Evening Which 
Pained Dr. Depew and Other 
Conciliationists More than 
They Care to Tell. 


ALBANY, Feb. 15.—The “ harmony,” which 
was supposed to develop at Gov. Morton’s 
dinner, was scattered like.a. mist before.a 
wind by an incident just.at the close of 
the evening, as the guests had arisen from 
the table. It. was the meeting of Mr. Platt 


and Mayor Strong. .THat meeting was so 
cold, and so lacking in all evidence of 
harmonious feeling, that. it almost créated 
a@ scene. 

It was more than cold. Mayor Strong 
was willing to make up, but Mr. Platt gave 
him the “ icy. hand.” .. 

The incident has been pretty widely dis- 
cussed to-day, by those .who were inter- 
ested in the“‘ harmony” part of the en- 
tertainment.. ‘ 

The Mayor and Mr.. Platt did not. greet 
each other during the informal hand-shak- 
ing that followed: the arrival-of the guests 
in the drawing room of the Dxecutive Man- 
sion. They were literally the observed of 
all, for one’ of the great thihgs necessary 
to bringing together all» the ‘elements in 
New-York City politics is.a* reconciliation 
between these two. . During- the dinner 
Mayor Strong and Mr. Platt-sat at a consid- 
erable distance apart. - Afterward, when 
the cigars were still passing, the guests 
arose from the table -and - formed . little 
groups, as they found congenial society. 
Mayor Strong and Mr. Platt chose opposite 
ends of the dining room. to 

Finally it occurred to Col. Cole, the Gov- 
ernor’s private secretary, who appreciates 
the humor of any situation, that these 
two gentlemen ought to know. each other, 
and he brought Mayor Strong to Mr. Platt 
and presented him. : 

Mayor Strong had an olive branch of 
modest proportions in his left hand, and 
as he approached the chieftain he. ex- 
tended his right hand and remarked that 
he had “no personal feeling in the political 
relations ’’ which he had maintained, 

Speaker Fish, Chairman Hackett, Will- 
lam Barnes, Jr., Assemblyman O'Grady, 
and two or three others were watching with 
eager interest. The situation at once be- 
came so awkward that Mr. Fish could not 
endure the sight, and stepped into an ad- 
joining room. It looked as if Mr. Platt 
was about to refuse to clasp hands. But 
Mr. Platt is nothing if not a gentleman, 
and, moreover, he is not likely to create a 
*“scene,’’ unless there is absolute neces- 
sity for it. He hesitated a moment, gave 
the Mayor a dignified, not+to say freezing, 
look, and then. extended his hand reluctant- 
ly. He.made.a'remark.«which no one re- 
members . accurately... A. half-dozen  at- 
tempts have been made to quote it, but no 
two guests have. the same. version. 
must have been somewhat ‘-rattled.” What- 


|. ever may have been the precise wording 


of it, it conveyed to Mayor Strong the in- 
formation that. the Tioga~- chieftain con- 
sidered that there was 4 personal matter 
between them which is as yet. unadjusted. 

Commonplace remarks: were exchanged 
for the space of-half a minute, and the two 
passed on. Mr. Platt’s behavior has been 
characterized as one of ‘“ Harrison civility.” 

This incident was the one which has 
oftenest been spoken of to-day. Dr. Depew 
is said to have been more nearly “‘ rattled”’ 


than any one present had ever before seen 
him. He forgot to tell a story for several 


minutes. : 

The occurrence is:.talked of chiefly as an 
indication. of the likelihood of all factions 
in New-York - City coming. together, and 
with this as the closing incident of the 
harmony feast, opinion is general that the 
breach is no nearer healed now than it 
was before the feast. 

Mr. Platt and Chairman Hackett left for 
New-York at 1:35 o’clock,: Mr. .Platt having 
had luncheon ‘with the Governor just be- 
fore going to the train. Mayor Strong and 
those who had remained over night depart- 
ed’on an earlier train, 

Mr Platt said before his departure: “I 
have seen some proposed amendments to 
the Raines bill, but) I cannot divulge them, 
because that is a matter for the committee. 
The bill; in my opinion, is now a perfect 
measure, and I think. it will. meet the ap- 
proval of the majority of the members of 
the Legislature.” 





MR. PLATT IS SILENT. 


Nothing to Say Regarding His Meet- 
ing witn Mayor Strong. 


Mr. Platt, Chairman Hackett, and Repub- 
lican Leader O’Grady. reached this city from 
Albany at 6 o’clock last night. Mr, Lauter- 
bach and others who were at the so-called 
“harmony” feast were in the city earlier 
in the day. Some of them gave a few de- 
tails of what took place at the dinner. 
One related a conversation that he said 
took place between Mr. .Platt and Gen. 
Horace Porter, whose prominence in the 
Union League Club did not gpare him from 
one of Mr. Platt’s astic cuts. The two 
were discussing thes reater New-York bill, 


and the likelihoo at it would become a 
eg Mr. Platt, ef. course,.is in favor of 
t 3 


e bill. 
“The Union Lé&gue Club,” said Gen. Por- 
ter, ‘has decided to oppose the bill.’ 
= . I heard,’ replied Mr. Platt: 
“T’'m glad of it.” ’ 
“I said,” repeated Gen. Porter, thinkin 
Mr. Platt had misunderstood him, ‘I sai 
‘oppose’ it.” 
*““Yes,” replied Mr. Platt. ‘ I’m 
“ Why?” asked Gen. Porter, turning and 
facing the Tioga man. ; a 
*“* Because,”’ said) Mr. Platt, “if the Union 
League is against it, it’s sure to pass.” 
Mr. Platt was not dis to discuss 
last night the incident of his:meeting with’ 


glad.” 


Mayor Strong. 





MAYOR STRONG LOST: HIS VOICE. 


Mayor Wurster ‘Says He: Could Not. 
Respond to “Mr. Platt’s Health.” 


Mayor Wurster of :‘Brooklyn was one of 
the guests at the harmony:dinner given ‘by 
Gov. Morton at Albany Friday .night.. He 
arrived home yesterday evening, and, in 
speaking of the dinner, said: 2 kid 

“It was one-of-the mest enjoyable din- 
ners I ever attended, but there: was ‘no 
singing. Mrs. Morton is a delightful con- 
versationalist,.and’ a.charming? woman.” ° 

Mayor Wurster was asked if. Mr. Platt 

x him to his belief upoh the 
subject of consolidation.  - 

“J devoted myself almost entirely to Mrs: 
Morton, and. th , Was very little, said 
about consolidation. By the way, some one 
proposed the héalth of-ex-Senator Platt, and 
called on Mayor Strong to-seconi: the toast, 
but he said he had lost his voice.” 
’ Mayor er* said he regarded : Mr. 
Platt as the ‘leader: of the State,.and then 
said: ‘‘ Mr. Platt.takes-counsel of the other 
leaders, and ‘whatever: they decide upon is 
the will of Mr. Platt, and he is held. re- 

onsible for ‘it:. No. man_in either the 

epublican or Democratic, Party is ‘a. die- 
tator. He must consult with other leaders. 
No man knows it all” Lee 7 

He denied that he had changed his views 
upon the question of consolidation since he 
had seen r, Platt... ‘ o ue Toeed J : 


AIL 








MANIACS DASH FOR LIBERTY 


Edward Rodgers Knocked Down a Keeper 
and Jumped Into. tho- Water at 
Bellevue Hospital. 


An exciting chase after an insane man 
took place in the Bellevue Hospital grounds 
yesterday afternoon. The patient was Ed- 
ward Rodgers, who escaped from the in- 
sane pavilion, after knocking down one of 
the keepers, and jumped overboard. He 
was pulled out of the water with some dif- 
ficulty. . 

Rodger® is a clerk, forty-five years old, 
and lives at 422 Hudson Street. It is said 
that he became insane a few days ago, and 
yesterday afternoon his brother, Michael 
Rodgers, and three friends decided to take 
him to Bellevue Hospital. He insisted on 
walking all the way. At Twenty-third 
Street and Fourth Avenue he became un- 
manageable and refused to go any further. 
Hi3' brother called upon a policeman, who 
assisted them in bringing Rodgers to Bel- 
levue. He was taken into the insane pa- 
vilion, where the policeman left him and 
went into the reception room. 

As Rodgers. was brought in, several pa- 
tients were being transferred from the rear 
door of the pavilion. Rodgers, watching his 
chance, made a dash for liberty. Thomas 
Butler, one of the keepers, was passing 
near the door, when the insane man sprung 
up, struck Butler, knocking him down. 

He dashed out of the door and ran across 
the lawn to the sea wall. His brother 
Michael, who was still present, raised an 
alarm, which was heard by the policeman, 
O’Connell, who ran after the insane man. 

Warden O’Rourke, Deputy Warden Rick- 
ard, and PolicemanMorrell, who was on 
duty. at the Morgue, joined him. Rodgers 


jumped over several benches, ‘and, reach- 
ing--the sea wall, jumped overboard into 
eighteen feet of water. He swam around 
close to the wa.l and threw aside a rope 
which was.thrown to him. Several at- 
tem were made to rescue him, but he 
evaded his rescuers. At the end of about 
ten minutes he showed signs of exhaustion, 
and a life ladder was formed in order to 
pull him out: 

Harold Logan reached down over the wall 
and was held by Warden O’Rourke and 
some others. He managed to get hold of 
Rodgers’s coat while he was sinking for 
the second time and pulled him out. 

When he was brought to the ground 
Michael Rodgers struck his brother in- the 
face. The men there wanted to have 
Michael arrested, but this was not done. 
The insane. man, ag treme | the crowd, 
said: ‘‘My name is Edward Rodgers. I 
live at 422 Hudson Street. They are try- 
ing to put me away. I have money and 
they want it.”’ He was taken back to the 
insane pavilion and put under restraint. 

Butler was unconscious from Rodgers’s 
blow. He has a gash on the head, and 
was removed to the hospital. 





ENTERTAINED THE PRESIDENT 


A Brilliant Dinner Party Given by Secre- 
tary and Mrs. Hoke Smith, with 
Novel Electrical Effects. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. \5.—The Secretary of 
the Interior and Mrs. Hoke Smith enter- 
tained the President and Mrs. Cleveland at 
dinner to-night, and treated their guests to 
a novel surprise in the way of floral and 
electrical effects. Their dining room was 
canopied with asparagus vines, which 
twinkled with numerous electric lights, all 
radiating from an electric star im the cen- 
tre of the ceiling. The garlands of green 


_hung down over the mirrors. and buffets, 


and each strand was fastened off with a 
light. The table had an oblong lake down 
the centre, in which floated tiny goldfish 
around a centrepiece of pineapple ferns. 
Pink lilies were here and there in the lake, 
and-it-was bordered with maidenhair ferns, 
veiling a ring of electric lights. The en- 
tire effect was exquisitely soft and pretty, 
and caused great comment and pleasure. 
Besides the’ President and ‘Mrs. Cleve 
land, there were present Secretary and 


Mrs. Olney, Secretary and Mrs. Cariisle, 
Secretary and Miss Herbert, Secretary and 
Mrs. Lamont, Secretary and Miss Morton, 
Postmaster General and Mrs. Wilson, Rep- 
resentative Turner, and Mrs. Gordon of 
Georgia. A mandolin orchestra played soft- 
ly throughout the dinner, which was com- 
posed entirely of Southern dishes and 
dainties, served on old family plate and 
china. 

Miss: Batchelier gave an informal tea 
this afternoon for old friends to meet Mrs. 
Cyrus Field Judson of New-York, formerly 
Miss Alice Condit-Smith of this city. 

Prof. and Mrs, Alexander Graham Bell 
gave a reception to-night which was large- 
ly .attended by the official and resident 
circles of society. 

The Chilean Minister and Mrs. Gana en- 
tertained at dinner to-night, to meet the 
Vice President. 

The Brazilian Minister and Mrs. Men- 
doncga to-night entertained at dinner Gen. 
and Mrs. Miles, Admiral and Mrs. Ram- 
say, Gen. and Mrs. Henderson, Gen. and 
Mrs. Rochester, Gen. and Mrs. Willcox, 
Gen. and Mrs. Sternberg, Mr. and Mrs. 
Pollock, Mrs. Audenreid, and Mr. Langley. 


THREE KILLED 1N A MINE SHAFT 





Skip in Which They Were Ascending 
Overturned—One Fatally Hurt. 


REPUBLIC, Mich., Feb. 15.—Eleven men 
were riding from the bottom of No. 1 shaft 
of the Republic Mine in a skip this morning 


just .before 7 o’clock. In some way un- 


known, the skip overturned, precipitating 
the men to the bottom of the shaft. 

James Dridge, H. Pegeleber, Andrew 
Bailed and. William McGrath were killed, 
and, Andrew Petersen was so badly injured 


that he cannot live. Eric Martin’s leg was 
broken and only one of the others escaped 
injury. 

The shaft-is an inclined one and very 
deep, so that the men were raised and low- 
ered in the skip, it being too far to climb 
the ladders. -The skip began turning soon 
after starting from the bottom of the shaft, 
and all the men-had been thrown out be- 
fore a height of sixty feet had been reached. 

All. the men killed, excepting McGrath, 
were married and leave families. Petersen, 
who cannot live, is also married. All were 
old hands at the mine. 





A New Financial Scheme. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Mr. Fowler of 
New-Jersey offered in the House to-day a 
bill to take the Government out of the bank- 


ing ‘business, refund the National debt, and 
to improve the banking system. The bill 
provides for a. Board of Finance to consist 
of-the Controller of the Currency and four 
Ministers of Finance, to be appointed by 
the President, which would have supervision 
of all National banks in acordance with ex- 
isting rules or rules which hereafter may 
be established. 





Mr. Lauterbach Makes No Comment. 


Edward Lauterbach said yesterday after- 
noon.tHat» he’ had no comment to make on 
the action of ‘the “Union League Club in 
passing a resolution against the consolida- 
tion of New-York and Brooklyn. Mr. 
Lauterbach’s tone.clearly indicated that he 
thought’ the action of the Union League 
men would make very little difference in 
the! final: result. 

Mr. .Lauterbach was asked if there was 
much harmony at Gov.. Morton’s dinner 
Friday night.’ , 

‘* Lots’ of it;’’ he replied, ‘‘ but we didn’t 
talk any: politics.” 





“Small Conscience Contribution, 


WASHINGTON, Féb. 15.—A ‘sixteen-dollar 
consciénce contribution from an unknown 
partyin. Mifflintown, Penn., was received 
at the Treasury to-day. 





Resolution Asking Dunraven to Resign 
Will throw the choleric yachtsman into such a 
temper that only a Hot Scotch made with TRAIN 
& GO’S R. OQ. B. Glenlivet whiskey will soothe 
B. KIRK CQ., sole agents.—Adv. 


NANSEN'S ARCTIC TRAVEL 





Siberian Report of His Discovery Con- 
firmed or Reiterated. 


ADVICE OF CONSUL AT ARCHANGEL 


Details of Previous Rumors that the 
Norwegian Had Been Success 
ful—Opinion of Charles 
P. Daly. 


LONDON, Feb. 15.—A dispatch from tha 
British Consul at Archangel has been re 
ceived at the Foreign Office, in which the 
report that Dr. Nansen, the arctic ex- 
Plorer, has discovered the north pole, and 
is now on his return from his successful 
voyage is confirmed. 

The correspondent of The St. James’s Ga- 
zette at St. Petersburg telegraphs that the 
report of Dr. Nansen’s having discovered 
the north pole is confirmed. 


The first dispatch announcing Dr. Nan-« 
sen’s supposed discovery was received from 
Kouchtenareff, the explorer’s agent and dog 
supplier, stationed near the mouth of the 
Lena River. Kouchtenareff may have re- 
ceived his first report through the inter- 
change of visits between the people of tha 
Lena River district, and the inhabitants 
of New Siberia, where it is thought that 
Nansen was awaiting. : 

Various items of news purporting to come 
from Nansen have been published from 
time to time since his start from Christi- 





x _ 


Dr. Fridtjof~ ‘Nansen. 





ania June 24, 1893. Le Figaro of Paris cir 
culated a rumor in April last that the ex« 
plorer had found the north pole, and that 
it was situated in a chain of mountains. 

Again, in September of last year, it was 
reported in dispatches to London from Aug- 
magsalik, a trading station on the east 
coast of Greenland, that the Fram had 
been sighted in July, stuck in an ice drift. 

A report was published last December 
that Mrs. Nansen had received a letter by 
carrier pigeon from her: husband, saying 
that the expedition was. prospering. This 
Story waa generally disbelieved, as no car 
rier pigeons were takem by the party. 

The last authentic news received person- 
ally from Dr. Nansen was in August, 1895, 
when he reported that he was about te 
sail into the Kara Sea, and that the Fram 
had behaved splendidly. 

Fridtjof Nansen is a Norwegian, about 
thirty-five years old, and well known as a 
scientist. He studied at the University of 
Christiania, and in 1882 made a sealing 
trip to Denmark Straits, on the east coast of 
Denmark. Later he was appointed Curator 
of the Museum at Bergen, which position he 
held until 1888, when he made a second 
trip to Greenland. 

He had already become a believer in the 
possibility of discovering the north pole, and 
it was probably on this expedition that he 
conceived the idea of an attempt to reach 
the pole in a specially constructed vessel. 

The construction of the Fram and his 
plans have already been described In THB 
NEW-YORK TIMES. With him on the expe- 
dition were Otto Sverdrup, master of the 
ship, who was Nansen’s companion in his 
journey across Greenland; Sigurd Seoft 
Hansen, Lieutenant in the Norwegian 
Navy and’leader of the meteorological, as- 
tronomical, magnetic, and geodetic observa- 
tions; Henrik Blessing, physician of the 
expedition and botanist; Claudius Theodor 
Jacobsen, mate of the Fram, formérly 
sealer and shipmaster in the Arctic Sea 
around Spitzbergen and Novaya Zembla; 
Peter MHendriksen, harpooner, formerly 
sealer and shipmaster in the Arctic Sea; 
Hjalmar Johannesen,. Lieutenant in Norwe- 
gian army, (on the Fram he is fireman and 
general utility man;) Ivar Mogstad, carpen- 
ter, &c., also acts as steward; Bernhard 
Nordahl, electrical assistant and fireman; 
Anton Amundsen and Lars Pettersen, en- 
gineers; Adolf Juell, steward and sailor, 
formerly shipmaster; Bernt Bentsen, sailor, 

The following list of attempts to reach 
the North Pole, with their results, may be 
of interest in connection with Dr. Nansen’s 
reported success: 

1827—Capt. Parry reached latitude 82.45. 

1827—Capt. Ross, (with the Victory,) lost 
in the ice, reached latitude 81.27. 

1845—Sir John Franklin, (with the Erebus 
and Terror,) lost in the ice, 

1853—Dr. Kane, (Advance,) reached lati- 
tude 80.35. s 

1871—Capt. Peterman, (Hansa,) 81.05. 

1871—Capt. Hall, (Polaris,) 82.16. 
on Nares, (Alert and Discovery,) 

1879—Lieut. De Long, (Jeannette,) lost, 


72.15. 


1881—Lieut. Greely, (Proteus,) 83.20. 

1891—Lieut. Peary, (Kite,) 83.24. 

1892—Bjorling and Kalshmins, (Ripple,) 
lost in 76.49. 

1893—Lieut. Peary, (Lalcon,) §2.34. 





DOUBTS AS TO NANSEN’S SUCCESS. 


Washington Scientific Men Give Rea- 
sons for Being Inucredulous. 


WaSHINGTON, Feb, 15.—In scientific cir- 
cles in Washington the interest in the re- 
port of Dr. Nansen’s alleged achievement 
would be much greater if the news came 
in a more authentic shape and with more 
definite particulars. 

The fact that the two points from which 
confirmatory dispatches are alleged to have 
been received—Irkutsk, in Eastern Siberia, 
and Archangel, in European Russia—are 
more than 8,500 miles apart, in the opinion 
of Lieut. William H. Schuetz of the navy, 
who is thoroughiy familiar with the Sibe- 
rian coast, casts grave doubts upon the au- 
thenticity of the reports. That is to say, 
the possibility of Dr. Nansen having ac- 
complished his mission by reaching tho 
north pole and planting there the Norwe- 
gian flag, in the dramatic way stated in 
the Irkuisk dispatch, is absolutely ques- 
tioned. But a reservation is made in favor 
of the theory that the hardy Norwegian ex- 
plorer may have escaped alive, and that 
some intelligence to that effect may have 
been conveyed by natives in the mysteri- 
ous way in which rumors travel among 





savages, and may possibly have reached 
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aed Stejneger, a former 


Dr. Nansen, when the doctor was curator 
of a museum.in Norway, and who is now 
one of the curators of the United States 
National Museum, thinks there is nothing 
intrinsically improbable in the story, and 
bears high tribute to Dr. Nafisen's indomi- 
table courage and fertility of regource. 

oh At said he, ‘Dr. Nansen found land 
north of the new Siberian Islands, it would 
be a comparatively easy matter for him to 
proceed northward. for the distance is act 
so great; the extreme difficulties experience i 
in traveling over the frozen sea make the 
vask one of greater hardship. and immeas- 
urably tncrease the apparent distance. — 

“We know that there is land further 
north than any one has yet been, for the 
reason that birds fly north 
the explorations, raise their young, 
turn with them. These virds oon 
their young on ice; they must have -m_ 
aud because they do go north and breed is 


and 


to be found there.”’ 

Capt. Herenden of the Smitnsopian Tn 
stitution Was a member of the expedai “~! 
of Lieut. P. H. Ray, in -1881, which wen 
as far north as Point Barrow. Subsequent” 
ly, in the whaling business, Capt. Herenden 
spent five Winters there. 
some ee gc 
country. ‘* The surpris 
said oa “that Nansen has been heard from 
at this season of the year. Had he re- 
turned last Summer we would certainly 
have heard from him before this, and we 
are bound, therefore, to believe that he 
has just returned. To one having no ex- 
perience in those ice-bound regions, it is 
almost impossible to portray the enormous 
difficulties encountered in traveling ove! 
the frozen seas. On _ land,. | ee Be 
covered with ice, the case is quite different, 
and the only way I can account for Nan- 
sen’s return at this time of year, is the 
possible fact that he has found ‘land. 

Brig. Gen. A. W. Greely, the arctic ex- 
plorer, gives little credence to the reported 
confirmation of the success of Dr. Nan- 
zen’s attempt to reach the north pole. He 
aid particular stress to-day in speaking of 
the report from Archangel on the fact that 
Nansen’s theory of reaching the pole was 
at variance with his alleged arrival off the 
Siberian coast, which the explorer did not 
contemplate in his arrangements for the ex- 
eqaition. 
rane. Greely could not understand how 
information that Nansen was approaching 
the Lena Delta should reach such a remote 
point as Archangel. The absence of details 
in both the Archangel and Irkutsk dis- 
patches was also a reason for disbelief on 
the part of Gen. Greely. There was noth- 
ing said as to how Nansen had been com- 
municated with, nor 
sourney. It was also unlikely that news 
coming from such an important place as 
Archangel, which has excellent communica- 
tion with the outside world, could not be 
given with more directness as to particu- 
lars. 

Nanseén’s 


in that northern 
thing to me is, 


theory that a current swept 
across the pole was disproved, said Gen. 
Greelv. if Nansen had arrived anywhere 
off the Siberian coast. If he had reached 
there. the indications seemed to be that a 
current had swept him from the neighbor- 
hood of Bennett Island to the pole, and 
then returned him to his starting point. 
This was hardly possible, said the General, 
and there was no scientific evidence in con- 
firmation. 


EX-JUDGE DALY'S VIEWS. 


inclined to Believe that Dr. 
Reached the North Pole, 


Nansen 


Charles P. Daly, President of 
the American Geographical Society, was 
much pleased yesterday when informed 
by a reporter for THE NEw-YORK TIMES 
that a cable dispatch had been received 
here, announcing that a dispatch from the 
British Consul at Archangel had been re- 
- ceived at ths Foreign Office in London 
confirming the report that Dr. Nansen, 
the arctic éxplorer, had reached the north 
pole, and was on his return from his suc- 
cessful voyage. 

The first report of Dr. Nansen’s discov- 
ery, received here on Thursday, came from 
Kouchnareff, a Rusian trader, who had 
been employed by Dr. Nansen in procuring 
Siberian dogs. Kouchnareff said the ex- 
plorer had discovered land at the north 
pole, and was on his way back to civiliza- 


Ex-Judge 


tion. 

“This second dispatch seems to be satis- 
factory,” said ex-Judge Daly, ‘‘as it comes 
from the British Consul at Archangel, who 
doubtless would not send such news unless 
foundation for it. But 
conjectures are of very little value, as a 
general rule, in régard to arctic explora- 
tions, without well-founded data as a guide 
for well-thought-out deductions. Looking, 
however, at the general surroundings of 
this case, and hearing In mind the great 
experience and indomitable ‘courage of Dr. 
Nansen and his phenomenal knowledge of 
arctic currents, { am inclined to favor the 
opinion that Nansen has achieved nearly, 
if not wholly, the object he set out to at- 
tain. 

“TI say again that it is not improbable 
that he reached the pole. According to 
experts, he has not come out at the spot 
where the arctic currents which he had 
previously laid out should have landed him, 
It was expected that the currents would 
have conveyed him across the polar re- 
gions and have landed him at the end of 
his voyage on the coast of East Green- 
land. It is probable that Dr. Nansen may 
have met with obstructions when he had 
achieved that main purpose of his expedi- 
tion, and retraced his steps, as he could 
do with a steam vessel, against the cur- 


rents, to the mouth of the Lena River. 

This, however, is only a theory of mine, 
but it is the best accounting I can give for 
the fact that the first news of Nansen 
should have come from Irkutsk, in the in- 
terior of Siberia. 

“JT do not consider it at all improbable 
that Dr. Nansen should have first drifted 
with the current and then, having got as 
far as he wished, should have turned about 
and returned against the stream by the 
aid of the steam power of the Fram. The 
popular opinion, which is my opinion also, 
is that pack ice might. retard him _in this 
method of returning, but not sufficiently 
to prevent his moving with the steam 

ower against the current. I have fol- 
h yed all the reports earnestly and with a 

to see the 
Nansen has 


he had some good 


reat deal of care, and I fail 
east improbability that Pr. 
got to the north pole at last. 

“ The first report we might have doubted, 
and a great many people did doubt it, 
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of the limit of | 
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He has thus had | 
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but that it has been to a great extent 
confirmed by the dispatch from the British 
Consul] at Archangel, on the White Sea, 
is, in my opinion sufficient to give us cause 
to believe that Dr. 
cessful and is returning in 
iheory that I have advanced as to 
currents and Dr Nansen’s returning 
against the stream would not be inconsist- 
ent with the fact that the first news of 
his return should come from Irkutsk. 

“The success which we must presume 
has attended Dr. Nansen’s efforts was not 
impossible for an explorer of his character 
and attainments. He is certainly the most 
‘competent man living to-day to undertake 
such a@ hagardous research in the arctic re- 
gions. He has the knowledge, the deter- 
mination, the courage, and experience to 

¢ him the ideal arctic explorer. I have 
always clung to the belief and hope that 
ihe north pole would be discovered, and if 
4{ is true that Dr. Nansen has met with suc- 
cess, the end has been attained sooner than 
I hed anticipated. If it is true also, as 
stated, that Dr. Nansen found land at the 
pole, it bears out a favorite theory of mine, 
that an archipelago of islands would be 
found there,” 

Georgé C.. Hurlbut, the librarian of the 
American Geographical Society, was not as 
sanguine of the reported success of Dr. Nan- 
sen as the President of the society. 

“It is certainly strange that news of 
Dr, Nansen’s return,” said Mr. Hurlbut, 
“should come from the British Consul at 
Archangel. He may have received his in- 
formation from tho trader Kouchnareff. 
In any event it indicates to my mind that 
Dr. Nansen is coming back defeated, that 

3 ship has been crushed in the ice, and 
that he is making his way back over the 
fee. That he and his men should be safe 
is very gtatifving. but in my opinion they 
eanneot be coming back in the Fram. There 
. nspeaton passage during the Winter in 

pelo 
t 


safety. The 


mn Where he is reported, and I 
magince how Dr. Nansen could be 
securaing with his ship. 

“ Jt musi, hewever, be borne in mind that 
the British ay must have some good 
foundation for Ris report, and if Dr. Nan- 
mon on his way back over the ice with- 
i$ ship, ef course the fact that the 
ROS from. him came from Irkutsk is 


at 
7 Was his intention to pass through 
the b Strait jnto the Kara Sea, and 
aa far nort 29, the open water 
< it. en h ‘an was to jam 
nt® the joe and allow the cur- 
Rents h he believed to exist to carry 
the ed ship across the pole, and 
into the open weter on the other side, and 
e 


to the east coast of Greenland. He 
Ne recoded in discovering the 
Rohe he js juet the man to per- 


as Jeng as there is 
chance of success, but he 
not come out on the 
the. bell 
to ie 
gh 8 Step: ain 
4 Ss, an s 
way ©® civiligation across the 
ty j 


Nansen has been suc- | 


the | 
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That your blood is pure, rich, and 
healthy, for this fact means health of 
body and strength of nerves. Make your 
blood pure and keep it pure by taking ~ 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


eury wood reason for belleving that land 4s | The One True Blood Purifier. All druggists. 


'Hood’s Pills 





with Hood’s Sarsapartila. 


IN TAMMANY HALL 





‘* PEACE” 


How the Indorsement of John C, Sheehan 
Is Regarded by the Factions—Mr. 
Croker Going to Europe Soon. 


John C. Sheehan’s friends were very hap- 
py yesterday over his indorsement by the 
Tammany Executive Committee Friday 
night as leader of the organization, and 
the anti-Sheehan element in the hall was 
deciaring that all was well, because Mr. 
Croker’s election as an honorary member 
of the Executive Committee made it ap- 


parent that Mr. Croker was still the real 
leader of the organization. 

In this way the members of both sides 
made themselves happy. 

Peace of a certain kind reigns in Tam- 
many. It is the same sort of peace that 
is in the hearts of men who calmly and 
poltsety bow to each other, while their 
1ands conceal a club behind their backs, 
so that they may use them when the op- 
portunity comes. 

County Clerk Henry D. Purroy gave out 
the speech yesterday which he delivered 
at the meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee on Friday night. A full digest of it 
was published in THe New-York TimEs 
yesterday. One thing that is made very 
clear in Mr. Purroy’s printed speech is 
that when Mr. Croker asked him in Sara- 
toga if Mr. Shechan would be acceptable 
as Chairman of the Finance Committee 
Mr. Purroy said that he personally would 
claim at all times his right to consult 
with Mr. Croker hjmself. The truth of 
the whole situation is that so long as Mr. 
Croker is really the leader, the Tammany 
braves will hold together under any titular 
leader. ‘ 

Mr. Croker will probably sail for Europe 
within a few days. 





NOVEL CHICKEN THIEF CAUGHT 


Said ta be a Cross Between a Weasel 
and an Ermine. 


BAITING HoLiow, L. I., Feb. 15.—A curi- 
ous and unusual specimen of natural his- 


| tory was caught here last night by Miller 
E. 


L. Brown. Four or five of Brown's 
chickens have been killed each night this 
week. Brown found his dead, bloodless 
chickens every morning in the chicken. 
yard, each with a large hole torn under its 
left wing. This he thought was evidently 
the work of a weasel, and so set traps of 
all descriptions, but none proved effective. 

Brown was puzzled; he had caught weas- 
els before and had seen their work, but 


this one was too much for him. Brown's 
Son, while milking near the chicken shed 
about dusk yesterday afternoon, heard a 
commotion in the chicken house, and, look- 
ing around, saw a small white animal drag- 
ging a hen several times its size across the 
yard He sprang up and the animal 
dropped the fow! and escaped. 

Young Brown told his father of the white 
weasel, and, of course, was.laughed at, a 
white weasel being sgmething never heard 
of, and the boy was told he was color 
blind. An examination of the chicken 
house showed three other dead chickens, all 
killed in the same way, and just as weas< 
els do it. 

The chicken house was again invaded 
about 10 o'clock, and three more chickens 
were killed in the same way. Brown then 
determined to watch and catch the animal, 
if it took all night. He was rewarded by 
Seeing a long, slim, perfectly white body, 
penn . par o fiery-red eves, emerge 

“ough a hole into the light shini 
a kitchen window about ii otelock. is 

Brown _Shet the animal. It was milk 
white, with only a small patch of black at 
the tip of its tail. It was the size of a 
weazel, and worked like one, but was white 
and had red eyes, instead of white ones. 

“Uncle Dave’’ Edwards, an -old hunter 

and trapper, was brought around and shown 
the curious specimen. He immediately pro- 
nounced it an ermine, but when he was 
shown the mode it had of killing fowl he 
was puzzled. An ermine takes hold at the 
throat and sucks, while a weasel puts in his 
work under the left wing. 
_‘* Uncle Dave” finally came to the opin- 
ion, which~ was shared by Taxidermist 
Mitcheil of Riverhead and several old hunt- 
ers, that the animal was a cross between a 
weasel and an ermine, somethi never be- 
fore seen here. Mr. Brown will have it set 
up, and is going to send it to some college 
of natural history, to find out just what 
his curiosity 1s, , 





BENTLEY FOR PRESIDENT 


Nebraska Prohibitionists Start a Boom 
—Republican Convention Called. 


LINCOLN, Neb., Feb. 15.—The State Pro- 
hibition Convention gave the first Prohibition 
boom for the Presidency to the country for 
the campaign of 1896 by instructing its 
delegates'to the National Convention to 
vote for C. E. Bentley of this city for the 
Presidential nomination. The session was 
short and poorly attended, but very exciting, 
much of the time being spent over the 


money plank in the platform. A free-silver 
resolution was adopted. The iniative and 
referendum principle was zlso indorsed, as 
well as the usual Prohibition principles. 

The Republican State Central Committee 
last evening fixed upon April 15 and Omaha 
as the time and place of the meeting of the 
State Convention to select delegates to the 
St. Louis Convention. 





Jolly Tars in Durance Vile. 


The seven sailors who created a dis- 
turbance on the Tompkinsville (S. I.) wharf 
while they were waiting for the launch to 
take them back to the United States cruls- 
er New-York, lying at anchor off Tompkins- 
ville, are on board the cruiser. They had 


been on a three days’ leave of absence, 
and were intoxicated at the time the dis- 
turbance arose, 

None of the Staten Island authorities 
took any action in the matter. The men are 
now water atrict discipliné on board the 
vessel. 





Will Pay g Visit to Caracas, 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Representative 


| Livingstone of Georgia, who recently re- 


ceived an invitation from some of the lead- 
ing citizens of Caracas to visit Venezuela 


when the National Congress assemblies 
next month, has decided to aetet the in- 
vitation. He said to-day that his public 
duties could be so arranged that he can 
leave Washington for a period of three 
weeks in March. It is his purpose, there- 
fore, to sail for La Guayra on the 10th 
ultimo. 





Mayor Strong and the $500 Reward. 


As a result of Governor Morton’s “ har- 
mony” dinner it is understood that Mayor 
Strong will not appoint a special commit- 
tee to examine the affidavits of the men 
who are seeking the $500 reward from 
him, on the ground that they can prove 


that the Mayor's appointees used their 
power of bestowing patronage in the inter- 
est of a faction of the Republican Party. 
It is understood that the matter will be 
allowed to drop by the or. 





Beer Keg Caused His Death. 


Joseph Fineberg, twenty years old, a Rus- 
sian, of 211 Madison Street, while passing 
120 Monroe Street about 10 o'clock last 
night, carrying a keg of beer on his shoul- 
der, was tripped by an unknown man and 


fell, striki his head on the edge of the 
beer keg. is skull was fractured. An 
ambulance was summoned from Gouverneur 
ante, but before it arrived the man 
ied, 





—_—_— 


The Organization Wins in Troy. 


Troy, Feb. 15.—In the Republican cau- 
cuses in this city the regular organization 
candidates for Congressional district dele- 
gates ere. successful gh 
majorities ev ward, ereb 
the election of Congressman Black as d 
gate to the National Convention 


are the only pill to take 


-salling under false colors. 
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Catholic “Club. of Brooklyn Ignores 
= Bishop McDonnell’s Wish. 


AT WAR WITA HOLY TRINITY PRIESTS 


Statements of Both Sides as to Why 
the Ciub Men Seceded from 
“the St. Aloysius Young 

“Men's Society. 


The German Roman Catholics of the 
Eastern District of Brooklyn are very much 
stirred up over a state of warfare which 
has existed for some time between the cler- 
gymen attached to the Church of the Holy 
Trinit¥e in Montrose Avenue, ‘and the ‘mem- 


bera of the Catholic Club of the Eastern 
District, which has its headquarters at 172 
Humboldt Street, a few blocks away from 
the church. 

Bishop M¢Donnell has taken sides with 
the clergymen in. the difficulty, and has 
expressed a wish that the club change its 
hame, but the members are still as defiant 
as ever, and show no desire whatever to 
comply with the: Bishop's, wishes. 

As its name implies, the club is exclu- 
sively Catholic as regards its membership. 
It ig an offshoot of the St. Aloysius Young 
Men’s Society, the leading organization of 
Holy Trinity Church, from which it se- 
ceded two years ago. Most of its mem- 
bers still worship in the church. The mem- 
bership includes, among ‘others, Dr, J. D. 
O'Connell, Frederick: W.: . Kuhn, George 
Bender, George Knochel, Nicholas T. Wied, 
Charles Leyendeck, Henry Boes, Joseph 
Kloss, F. Singer, Nicholas Weber; Henry 
Webber, John Schick, John Zimmer, John 
Petérs, Thomas Lendigger, Anthony Schall, 
Joseph Bill, Peter Hensberger, Godfried 
Herget, Josepii Kromenwetter, B. Gfrocher, 
John Schmidt, George Woertmann, John 
Brandt, John Frey, E. Bernhardt, M.'Hau- 
selman, and Peter. Fersteler. 

The causes which. led to the secession of 
the members of the Catholic Club from the 
St. Aloysius ,organization are the subject 
conflicting statements. Father Hauselman, 
a curate attached to Holy Trinity Parish, 
Says, the prime cause was that the St. 
Aloysius Society did not afford the seced- 
ers the kind of diversions and social en- 
joyment they wanted. On the other hand, 
the club. members say that their withdrawal 
was due to too much clerical mterference 
in matters which did not come within the 
provinee of priests. 

At all evehts the seceders organized the 
Catholic.Club, and then war followed. The 
clergymen, nogfably Pastor Deuffemvech and 
Father Hauselman, lost no time in warning 
the young’ members of their parish not to 


join. or im-any way encourage. the Catholic 


Club, -which, they said, from the start was 
The club mem- 
bers paid’no-heed to these warnings from 
the pulpit, but continued to recruit new 
members as best they could. 

_A sort.of armed neutrality, however, ex- 
isted between both parties up to a few 
weeks ago, when the members of the Cath- 
olic Club announced that they ‘would hold 
their annual ball in Sanger’s Hall, in 
7wen. Street, inthe first week in February. 
Soon afterward.. Pastor Deuffemveck read 
from the pulpit a letter from Bishop Mc- 
Donnell. capresaing disapproval of the club, 
and intimating that it would be agreeable to 
him {if the word ‘‘ Catholic’ was eliminated 
from. its title. Nothing has been done in 
the matter since,- and it is: not likely that 
the Bishop’s wishes will be complied with. 

A reporter. for THE Nerw-YORK TIMES 
called at ‘thé club’s-house last night. It is 
a two-story frame structure, the lower 
floor of which is devoted to billiards. A 
dozen. or more members were present play- 
ing billiards and drinking sodawater. 

“T- am at @ loss to account for the. op- 


| position of Father Hauselman and other 


clergymen to this club,” said President F. 
W. Kuhn. “ We are doing nothing to bring 
disgrace either upon ourselves or upon re- 
ligion,. We-#re simply tryihg to pass our 
azar time awdy as happily ‘as possible. 
The balls we give are conducted in a very 
respectable manner, and the proceeds of the 
one. we gave last week were devoted to the 
bg 9 of the pool table you see here. 

fe have recently moved into this build- 
ing, and we are trying to fix it up and 
make it as inviting,as possible. We harm 
nobody, and no complaint has ever been 
made against us 7 anybody but the clergy- 
men of Holy Trinity Parish, to which most 
of us yet mente 

Joséph Hanald, another member of the 
club, said the whole trouble was due to 
jealousy on the part of Father Hauselman. 

“When we broke away from the Young 
Mey’s Society,” -he said, ‘Father Hausel- 
man wanted to crush us. A few nights be- 
fore we held our last ball the wy begged 
of Vice President Graerick of the society 
not to attend the ball on pain of expulsion. 
Mr. Graerick did attend the ball, and, true 
to his promises, Father Hauselman_ re- 
moved him from the Vice Presidency of the 
society. 

“ We started the Catholic Club so that we 
could be a little more independent of ev- 
ory poey, and there is no law that can com- 

el us to change its name to suit Bishop 

eDonnell or any one else.’’ 

Father Hanselman was seen by the re- 
porter at St.. Catherine’s Hospital, in Bush- 
wick Avenue. 

“It is true,”’ he sald, “that Bishop Mc- 
Donnell wrote to Father Deuffemvech, ex- 
pressing his displeasure at the action of 
the members of the Catholic Club. The let- 
ter ‘was read from the altar, but nothing 
has. come out of it. -The members compris- 
ing the Catholic Club are all youngsters. 
They ‘have no_ spiritual director, and 
they even held their last ball on the anni- 
versary of the death of Father May, a 
former pastor of Holy Trinity. They also 
make certain representations about their 
being connected in some way or other with 
the Catholic Club of. New-Yotfk. All we 
ask them to do is te change the name of 
their club. It is not under the agg mae 
of the parish church, and, therefore, is not 
recognized by ‘us. “With regard to Mr. 
Graerick, he was removed from the Vice 
Presidency of the Young Men’s Society for 
violating its constitution in going to the 
ball of the Catholic Club. He still continues 
to be a member of the society, however.” 





YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-Seventh Annual Convention 
Being Held in Jersey City. 
. 


Jersey City, Feb. 15.~The twenty-sev- 
enth annual convention of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of*New-Jersey was 
continued in Redding Methodist Church this 
morning. D. T. Plume made an address on 
“The Work of: Colored Men,” and Dr. 
Henry A. Butts, President of Drew Theog- 
ical Seminary, delivered a lecture on “ The 
Bible.”” A discussion of the subject, “*‘ Work 
for Boys,’’, followed, in which Frank D. 
Pettinger and Prof. E. J. Houston took 
part. 

The session concluded with a report on 
: eee Auxiliary Societies,"’ by Mrs. J. 

. Dale. 

The, afternoon session .opened with ad- 
dresses on ‘‘ Ed tional Work,”’ by Walter 
M. Wood, and “State Work and Its Su 
pot by Dr. Lucien Warner. The Bible 

sson was led by W. H. Salmon. 

The evening exercises were held at the 
North Baptist Church. Théy consisted of 
a Spon» rvice by Miss Anna Park d Ed- 
ward, W.: Dunham, addressés on “ Work in 
Schools and Colleges,"’ by Floyd T. Love- 
land, n Farrand, and F.. A. Chamber- 
lain, and address on “ Christian Asso- 
ciation Work,” by Police Commissioner An- 
drew. D. Parker of New-York, 





Avti-High Building Bill, 


Senator Pavey’s bill introduced in the 
Legislature to regulate the height of build- 
ings.in New-York City. directs attention to 
the-many: thagnificent sky-scrapers which 
are “scattered. about .the down-town dis- 
trict: Few persons liar with the city 
could y name a dozen of such build- 
ings offhand. There are considerably more 
than _this number, however, now occupied 
as 0 


and several new Ones are either 

: state. The 

most complete list of the New-York sky- 
curepees pane in rie dy Leonel is to 

cutne Remington Ty weiter pec 
ee 4 adistein 
. s 

‘ mpany, and can be had’ 

on | to any of the 


yaa See my 
te ee ee em 
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~ Bury the 
‘And harmonize in the belief that 


RIKER’S EXPECTORANT 
is the ONLY CERTAIN CURE for 


a 
- 
be 


Hatchet 





a Cough or Cold, Croup, Bronchitis, | 


Grippe, or Pneumonia. ) 
cents a bottle. Money back if it 
fails. Of your druggist, or at 


Riker’s 


(Qe eee err = 


REED & BARTON, 


SILVERSMITHS. 


Only 60 | 


; yan BENS bagia 33 
Yale Boys. Have Not Yet Secured the 
Faculty’s Permission. 





_ THE ENGLISH TRIP MAY BE ABANDONED: 


Many Difficulties Yet to be Over- 

come—Boating Men Are Hope- 
ful — Yale's Eight 
‘Now Arranged. 


NEw-HAVEN, Conn., Feb. 15.—Yale men 


a cere 


‘ owittt’ air AO} : wi 
‘be panda reany n case any of the re 


ar 
Bi should break down to take a place in 
e boat we , 


t 5 6 ss 
With Cross and Beard out of the way, 

but classed as émergency men, that leaves 

five places-in the board vacant. ‘The three 


| men who are sure to form part of the eight 


(stroke,) Treadway, 


are Langford, , 
7, and Longacre: at No. 6G. 


tain,) at No. 


| The best men for the five vacant seats in 
the boat are thought to be Bailey, for No. %, | 


who was-a substitute last year on the 'Var- 
sity; Marsh,’ who rowed in the freshman 
class last year, for No. 4; Rodgers, who 
rowed in the freshman crew and. who 


| played tackle on the ’Varsity eleven in 1895, 
| for No. 3; A. Brown, the shot and harminer 
| putter, for No. 2, and Payne Whitney, @ 


; Son 


of ex-Secretary Whitney, 


| freshmen crew last year, and a good man 


| with the oar, 


at the bow. There is an 


| abundance of good material to select from, 


| are anxiously awaiting a reply to the let- | 
| ters they sent to the authorities connected 
| with the Henley rowing regatta, to ascertain | 


EVERYTHING DESIRABLE IN SILVERWARE | 


AT REASONABLE PRICES. 


37 UNION SQUARE, NEW-YORK. 
13 MAIDEN LANE, NEW-YORK. 





ROBBERY IN A HARLEM APARTMENT 


F. H. Southeimer’s Rooms in Upper Fifth 
Avenue Broker Into by Thieves— 
Jewelry Worth $500 Stolen. 


Burglars entered the apartment of F. 
H. Southeimer, on the top floor of the 
apartment house at 2,164 Fifth Avenue, yes- 
terday afternoon, and carried away jewelry 
worth about $500. ' 

Miss Southeimer and a next-door neigh- 
bor were out shopping from 1 o'clock 
until 5 in the afternoon, and in their ab- 
sence a man inquired of the janitor of the 
apartment house where Mr. Snider or Miss 
Southeimer lived. When told that Miss 
Southeimer lived on the top floor, the man 
beckoned to some one on the sidewalk to 
follow him. At least two men went up 
Stairs together. 

The janitor did not suspect them, and 
did not notice them particularly. ‘The hali 
door of Mr. Southeimer’s apartment was 
pried open with a “ jimmy.” An escritsire 
in the front room was ransacked for valua- 


bles, and the drawers were thrown upon 
the floor. The men then went into Mr. 
Southeimer’s sleeping room, and rifled the 
drawers of his dressing case. The thieves 
evidently were in a hurry, for they 
wrenched apart boxes and jewel cases 
that could not be easily opened. 

Two watches, one of which Mr. South- 
eimer valued at $120; a plain diamond ring, 
one chased ring, two scarf pins, a diamond 
bracelet, and a silver bracelet were taken, 
besides a quantity of old coins. The thieves 
also took Mr. Southeimer’s bank book away 


with them. The silver tableware was in a | 


glass case in an adjoining room, but the 
burglars did not touch it. In their haste they 
overlooked a pair of diamond cuff buttons 
in a pair of cuffs on the dresser. The police of 
the East One Hundred and Twenty-sixth 
Street Station were notified, and a detective 
was sent to the house to make an investi- 
gation. He decided that the robbery was 
the work of amateurs. 


MARVIN HUGHITT’S SON A SUICIDE 





Shot Himself at His Father's Residence in 
Chicago—lU! Health Brought on by Hard 
Study the Probable Cause. 


CuicaGo, Feb. 15.—William G. Hughitt, 
twenty-one years old, son of Marvin Hugh- 


itt, President of the Chicago and North- | rent th ‘ 
western Railroad, was found dead on the | er the supervision 


floor of his room in the family residence, 
2,828 Prairie Avenue, this afternoon, hav- 


ing a bullet wound in his head. The ball | 


. determined that Yale’s policy 





| of the university. 


all the conditions required of an eight that 
desires to participate in those races. These 


letters were forwarded just after it was 
this year 


| in training. 


but the men already named seem to be 
the best so far. The coachers, when they 
get to work, may make other selections 
from the sixty other candidates who are 
All the coaching is now done 
by Capt. Treadway. 

Yale expects to send about fourteen men 
to London, eight for the crew, three substi- 
tutes, and about three additional oarsmen, 


| who could very easily get into condition 


| for the boat 


should their services be re- 


| quired. 


should be to send a crew to England, and | 
| The Canucks Defeated the Albanians 


were from the officers of the Yale navy. 

The reports that have gone out that the 
Yale Faculty has been approached for- 
mally on the question of permitting the 
Yale crew to go to England, and that it 
promptly approved of the programme, are 
entirely without foundation, Probably these 
reports were based on the fact that short- 
Vy after a race at Henley was decided on 
Capt. Treadway of the university crew 
called informally upon Dean Wright for a 
few minutes, during which call the two 
discussed the Yale trip. Dean, Wright was 
very careful not to say anything on the 
subject that would lead Capt. Treadway to 
form the slightest opinion as to the proba- 
ble action of the Faculty as to this Eng- 
lish trip when it is formally before it 
for consideration. The nearest approach to 
the submission of this matter to the Fac- 
ulty has been this informal chat between 
Capt. Treadway and Dean Wright. 


There is no doubt in the minds of the un- | 
| tween two rinks from Buffalo and two Brantford 


dergraduates that the Faculty will consent 
to let the crew go to England. . Yet there 
is a possibility that the Faculty might de- 
cide otherwise. That would indeed be re- 


garded by the students as a disastrous blow | 


to Yale athletics, and one calculated to ut- | Be Cemtral Y. M. ©. A. Makes a Good 


the boating enthusiasm 
Those who hold to the 
opinion that possibly the Faculty may con- 


terly demoralize 


} clude to put a veto on the European trip 
say that it would have been more discreet | 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





{ 


} 


which killed him was fired by his own | 


hand: The body was discovered by Mrs. 
Hughitt, mother of the suicide. 

The young man shad been despondent for 
some time past on account of ill health. He 
had been studying law, but weak eyes and 
frequent headaches resulting therefrom had 
interfered seriously with his studies and 
affected his mind. He did not leave his 
bed this mornitig and refused breakfast. 





INTERNATIONAL TRADE OF AMERICA 


An Increase in Exports Over the Cor- 
}-students representing the Yale 


responding Period of a Year Ago. 


for those undergraduates who were direct- 
ing the Henley movement to have first con- 
sulted the Faculty before any formal no- 


| that they are the superiors of the United States | 





CANADIAN CURLERS WON. 


for the Gordon Medal. 


ALBANY, Feb. 15.—The Canadians still show 


players when it comes to curling. They demon- 


| strated this fact this afternoon in this city, when 





| emy. 
| Men’s Chirstian Association, 


tice had been made that Yale would row | 


in- England this year. 
and settled upon Yale’s boating policy for 
1896 without first ascertaining the views of 


To have gone ahead | 


the Faculty is regarded by many of the un- | 


dergraduates as a slight to the Faculty. 
There is a feeling among most cf the un- 
dergraduates that had Capt. Rebert J. 


enthusiastic supporters of the boating branch 
of Yale’s athletics, been consulted in time, 
and had they had the principal direction of 
the boating programme for this Summer, 


eminent athletic advisers would have suc- 
ceeded in bringing about that very much 
desired end of all 


of England for 1806. But Messrs. Cook and 
Adee had very little to do with handling 
the correspondence between Yale and Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, all that matter being 
of the undergrad- 
uates. 

It is the general belief that the Faculty 
will agree to let the crew go abroad. The 


| Faculty has been very liberal in response | 
to demands of this nature, although such a | 
trip as this in term time has never been | 


| under formal consideration by the Faculty. 


| As to the crew’s annual visit to New-Lon- | 


| of town, and the 


don, the ’Varsity baseball nine’s games out 


outside of New-Haven the Faculty 


| always adopted a broad-minded policy that 


mass meeting will. be called, at which the | 
; question of 


| 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 15.—The Chief of the | 


Bureau of Statistics reports that the total 
values of the exports of merchandise from 
the United States during the month of Jan- 
uary, 1896, and during the seven months 
ended January 81, 1896, as compared with 
similar exports during the corresponding 
periods of the preceding years, were as fol- 
lows: 
1895. : 1896. 

January $81,220,964 $87,108,292 
Months ending Jan. 81. .510,902,934 623,108,233 

The exports in January exceeded the im- 
ports by $22,505,654; in January, 1895, the 
exports exceeded the imports by $13,682,064. 
During the seven months ended Jan. 31, 
1806, the excess of as, 3 hy over imports 
was $50,427,518, and the excess for the 
coneee period of the preceding year 
was $93,985,209. 

The exports of gold in January, 1896, ex- 
ceeded the imports by $272,229, and during 
the seven months ended Jan. $1, 1896, the 
excess of exports over imports was $63,092,- 
021. The excess of exports of silver over 
imports during the seven months ending 
Jan. 81, 1896, was $26,855,481. 





CONGRESSIONAL NOMINATIONS 


Republicans Select Three Candidates 
in Chicago Districts. 


GuicaGco, Feb. 15.—Congressman William 
Lorimer was renominated to-night by the 
Republicans of the Second Congressional 
District, Congressman Hugh R. Balknap 
was renominated in the Third District, and 
George E. White was renominated in the 
Fifth District. The Republicans of the First 
Congressional District will hold their con- 


vention next Monday night and probably 
will nominate Alderman James R. Mann in 
place of Congressman Aldrich, who has de- 
clined to be a candidate again. 

The men who were elected delegates to 
the National Convention from the foregoing 
districts were uninstructed as to President. 

The Cook County Republican Convention, 
which was held to-day, instructed the 373 
del tes to the State Convention to vote 
for John H. Tanner for Governor and Hen- 
ry L. Hertz of Chicago for State Treas- 
urer. The caucus ticket for county officers 
went through without opposition, and the 
talk of municipal reformers who objected 
to a “snap” convention did not material- 
ize. 





Wicked Newfoundland. 


From The Spectator. 

One Summer we were staying at the west- 
coast village of Saltcoats, where the sands 
are broad and fiat, and we often drove 
along the road skirting the bay. Nelson 
followed, of course. The dogs of the vil- 
lage seldom molested or interrupted him; 
but one rash little terrier repeatedly rushed 
out of his garden gate as_we passed, and 
bit at Nelson’s heels. Time after time 
Nelson declined to notice the insult, but 
one d his patience evidently became ex- 
hausted. Turning round, he caught the 
unhappy terrier by the back of the neck, 
carri him down the sands and into the 
water chest deep, put his paw on him, and 
drowned him, and then carried him back 
to the dry sand and laid him out there. 
One crunch of his jaws would have done the 
deed and more quickly; but it seemed as if 
Nelson had no personal animosity to the 
dog, or at least had suppressed it, but had 
concluded that the world was better want- 
ing such a snarling cur. 


The 





The BPikins Presidential Boom. 


PARKERSBURG, West Va., Feb. 15.—The 
protracted session of the State Central Com- 
mittee, ‘which did not adjourn until long 
after midnight last night, was caused by 


the Elkins faction frying to force a resolu- 
tion through ple ging the . committee’s 
united su rt to Elkins for the Presidency. 
Hart of Wheeling, a McKinley man, led the 
fight against the resolution, and succeeded 
in forcing its withdrawal. 


“Mustard and Spices Burned. 
PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 15.—Nearly the entire 
stock of mustard and spices in the whole- 
sale house of J. B. Burns & Co., 41 and 43 








ane - South Front’ Street, was destroyed by fire 


Loss, $50,000. 





greatly pleases Yale athletes. 


It will be at least a week before Yale re- | 
officials. | 


ceives a reply from the Henley 
Upon the receipt of that reply a university 


indorsing the Henley scheme 
will be discussed. That it 
there is no doubt. 
very likely 


before the mass meeting 


navy will 
officially 


to sanction the trip. On the occasion 
the, university mass meeting oarsmen of 
former Yale ’Varsity crews will be present 


to address the undergraduates in favor of | 


the Henley regatta. 


The next step will be to secure conces- | 
| people are the Admiral Case house, Cath- 


sions from the Faculty, once the Faculty’s 
permission to go ahead has been obtained. 
The crew, 
time on the other side for getting into con- 
dition after the. ocean: voyage, will 
to leave here about the first week in June. 
The question of arranging for the crew's 
college examinations is an important one. 
It may be determined to have a tutor ac- 


company the crew to England for the ex- | 


amination, but guch a course is quite im- 
robable, because of the expense involved. 
Dvery year, when the crew has been at 
New-London, a tutor has made a visit to 


has remained there several days. It 
planned to have at least three weeks on 
the other side for practice work. The con- 
test in which Yale is to participate is the 
race for the Grand Challenge Cup, open to 
all amateur crews. The course is one mile 
and 550 yards. 
own shell. It is the intention of the man- 
agers to have the Yale crew when 
reaches England in quite as 


when they reached New-London. 

So as to have the eight acquainted thor- 
oughly with such a short course as that to 
be rowed over, a course of that distance is 
to be marked out on both Lake Whitney 
and Lake Saltonstall. Much of the pre- 
liminary practice work of previous Yale 
eights has been done on Lake Whitney, 
until the New-Haven harbor has become 
free of ice. Then the eight rows in the 
harbor, or on the Quinnipiac River. It 
is the purpose of the crew, when the 
weather will permit, to row every day ex- 
cept one on Lake Whitnev, because it is so 
convenient to the university. One day 
each week will be devoted to rowing on 
Lake Saltonstall. The reason for the crew 
going to Lake Saltonstall is that a course 
of one mile and 550 yards straightway can 
be laid out there, but cannot be on Lake 
be ogg on account of the winding course 
of the latter. As much of the time as is 
possible the ‘varsity eight will have the 
freshmen crew to spurt with on the lakes. 

One of the topics much discussed on the 
campos is as to whether Capt. Cook can 
go abroad with the crew. According to 
reliable information, Mr. Cook will not be 
able to put in as much time this year at 
coaching the olgttt as has been his custom 
in past years. t is also doubtful if he can 
go to England with the men. His busi- 
ness engagements may interfere. It has, 
however, been stated by some of the crew 
candidates, that Mr. Cook will be here 4: 
least once a week to coach them. Every 
man aspiring to a seat in the shell ( 
undergraduates, and graduates alike, 
anxious that Capt. Cook should with the 
men at Henley. 

The crew is now in need of 
ance of coaches. 
ing to New-Haven to aid in the develop- 
ment of the eight. The first on the list 
of expected coaches, Albert Cowles, Cap- 
tain of the ’86 crew, arrived in town Fri- 
day afternoon, and, after a few hours of 
watching the candidates row, he left town. 
He is one of the best of the Yale coaches, 
probably standing next to Capt. Cook in 
this respect. Dr. ‘*Josh’’ Hartwell, Cap- 


che agsist- 


tain of the ‘92 crew; Dr. Percy Bolton of | 


New-York of the record-breaking ‘SS crew; 
Dr. B. Ives, 
Dr. John Rogers of New-York, Captain of 
the ’87 crew, have all promised to put in 
time at coaching the men. 

There are five of last year’s 'Varsity crew 
in the college -to-day—Capt. Treadway, 
Langford, Longacre, and Cross; Clarke, 
the coxswain of the '95 boat is also in col- 
lege. Cross is not training, and probably 
will not go into training. e rowed on the 
Varsity crew for two-years, and played on 
the ’'Varsity football team last year. He 
does not care to row any more, because he 
desires to devote all his time to,study. He 
is in fine physical condition, and may ac- 
company the elght to England as one of 
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Beecham’s pills for consti- 
pation 10° and 25%. Get the 
"00k at your druggist’s and 





go by it. 


Apvpual sal: s more than C.000,000 boxes, 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway: : 32d Street. 
" “Qpen daily from 5 A. M, to 9 P, M. 


Yale crew admirers—a | 
race with one of the great university crews | 


’Varsity football contests | 
has | 


will be indorsed | 
At the same time or | 
the | 


confer with the members of the ! 


Faculty -on this subject, and request them | 
of | 


to have the proper amount of | 


need | 


Yale will take along her | 


it | 
good condi- | 
tion as Yale eights have been in past years | 


c ; the length of the field. 
Cook and George Adee, two of the most | 
| Heights, 
| boys then began 


| open. 
not only would the danger of Faculty oppo- | 
sition to the Henley trip be reduced to a | 
minimum, but many believe that these two | 
| Central. 


| from fouls 


| Cliff Avenue, 
| Lyndenhurst, 


| York. 





and } 
are j 


These will’soon be flock- | 


Captain of ‘the ‘93 crew; | 





rinks from the two countries met to play for the 
Gordon medal. The Canadians won by a score of 
43 to 26. The ice: was in first-class condition 
when the game started. at 12 o’clock, but it soon 
became sweaty, and before long it took a great 


deal of skill to make the stones go to the tee. 
a great many of them falling outside the hog 


| line. 


Rink No. 1.—Albany City—B. Guthrie, W. B. 
Elmendorf, Alexander Hyslop, John McCammon, 
(skip)\—10. Canadian—G. W.. Sadler, W._ B. 
Hutchinson, James Brown, D. Williamson, (skip) 
—26. 

Rink No. 2.—Empire—F. Sisson, Charles Goul, 
T. T. Gardner, H. H. Gardner, (skip)—16. Cana- 
dian—W. D. Aird, 8S. A. McMurtry, J. & 
Archibald, G. H. Balfour, (skip)—17. 

Grand total—United States, 26; Canadian, 43. 
Mafority for Canadian, 17 Total of ends, 

BRANTFORD, Ontario, Feb. 15.—The curling 
match here to-day Yor the Kirkover trophy, be- 


rinks, resulted in favor of the Canadians, by a 
score of 30 to 25 


av. 





BASKET BALL IN BROOKLYN. 


Record During the Past Week. 


Basket ball has held a high place in the affairs 
of the Central Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Brooklyn, during the past wee&. Two vic- 
tories have been scored, one each against the 
Bay Ridge Athletic Club and the Adelphi Acad- 
The Washington Heights Branch, Young 
New-York, defeat- 
ed the Centrals. The last game was played on 
Friday evening. The game was well contested 
from start to finish. It was also free from fouls. 

In the first half the Washington Heights team 
played a very aggressive game, the Central play- 
ers failing to get in motion. Shoe threw three 
goals in quick succession, two from almost half 
The second half started 


ball. in the basket for Washington 
on a throw by C. Quigg. The .Central 
to waken up, but Quigg put 
the ball in the goal again before their eyes were 
Then Leeds and Gerlach scored for the 
Brooklyn boys. In the last few minutes the 
Centrais played in old-time style, but it was too 
late. The line-up was as follows: 


with the 


2 Position. Washington Heights. 
SIOTTBGR, gcc icctas Right centre....... Christensen 
Diemer, Lawrence.Left centre........... J. Quigg 
Cameron (Capt.)..... Centre Shoe 
RRS od os ne cWoes Left guard..... Heipershausen 
MeCormick Right guard...C. Quigg (Capt.) 

Summary: Centrals, 4; Washington Heights, 


| 6. Goals for Centrai—Gerlach, 2; Leeds, 2.. Goals 


for Washington 
Fouls— 


Heights 


Shoe, 4; C. Quigg, 2. 
Central, 1; 


Washington Helghts, 2. Goals 
Central, 2; Washington Heights, 1. 
Umpires—Dr. E. Brown and Dr. A. C. Howe. 
Referee—T. G. Cook, 

The afternoon and the second evening basket 
ball teams have been well organized, and are 
arranging some interesting match games. 

The Central handball team has made 
ceptionally good record this Winter, 
but ten games of the 
Central court. 


an ex- 
" having lost 
fifty-six played on the 





COTTAGE RENTALS AT -NEWPORT 
Many Villas Already Leased to New- 
York Citizens and Others. 


NEwporT, R. I., Feb. 15.—Cottage. rent- 
ing for next season has begin in earnest, 
and will continue until well into June. 
Up to this time there have been reported a 
score of lettings, several of which are to 
influential society people who are to aid 
in the gayeties of Newport’s Summer sea- 
son for the first time. 

The rentals thus far made to New-York 


erine Street, to Goold Redmond; the Haz- 
ard cottage, Parker Avenue, to Mme. 
Polifeme; the villa of Mme, Cortazza, 
to the Misses Hamilton; 
on Bellevue Avenue, owned 
by James M. Hodgson, to Commodore El- 
bridge T. Gerry; John N. A. Griswold’s 
Kay Street cottage to Mrs. Shirley Erving; 


| the Travers villa, Narragansett Avenue, to 


the Yale quarters for the purpose of. ex- | Gen. J. 
amining the students in their studies, and | Col. Augustus Jay, on Buena Vista Street, 


is | 


Watts Kearney; the cottage of 


to Mrs. Edward F. Rook; the John Knower 
place, on Bellevue Avenue, and the Cliffs, 
to Mrs. George R. Preston; the Pendleton 
cottage, on the Cliffs, to Mrs. Charles P. 
Cassilly; the cottage of Mrs. Julia H. 
Eldredge, Ochre Point, to Henry Sloane; 
the Parker cottage, Parker. Avenue, to 
Herman L. Duryea. 

The other rentals are Mrs. H. Ruthven 
Pratt’s villa, Bellevue and Parker Avenues, 
to Mrs. Potter Palmer of Chicago; the Peleg 
Hall place, opposite Bailey’s Beach, to 
Benjamin Thaw of Pittsburg; the Dresser 
cottage, Bellevue Court, to Alfred M. Coates 
of Providence; Stoneacre, on Bellevue Ave- 
nue, owned by John W. Ellis, to Anthony 
J. Drexel of Philadelphia; the Pines, on 
Clay Street, owned by Dr. F. Le Roy Satter- 
lee, to Hollis H. Hunnewell; Clover Patch, 
on Narragansett Avenue, owned by Will- 
iam De Hon King, to Judge John Davis of 
the United States Circuit Court. 

Recent sales of Summer residences have 
an important bearing upon Newport’s future 
as a watering place. They are the Wood- 
worth place, Cliff Avenue, to James V. 
Parker, of New-York; Fairman Rogers’s 
house and grounds, on Ochre Point, to John 
R. Drexel of Philadelphia, and Vinland, on 
the Cliffs, to H. McKay Twombly of New- 
Of those who have hired or bought, 
the Potter Palmers, the Anthony Drexels, 
tl@s H. L. Duryeas, the Twomblys, and the 
families of Judge Davis and Mrs. Cassilly 
will be new-comers into the social set here. 

Among the prominent persons in town 
this week were Mr. and Mrs. Harold Brown, 
David H. King, Jr., L. S. Clark, F Gar- 
rettson, Hamilton B. Tompkins, R. J. Hal- 
liday, George Gordon King of New-York, 
and B. F. Hatch of Boston. 

Col. Reginald Norman gave a 
Wednesday night. in honor of Adjt. Gen. 
Sackett of Providence. His guests were 
Judge W. W. Douglass, William R. Hunter, 
Hugh K. Norman, Congressman .Melyille 
Bull, Capt. H. C. Taylor, United States 
Navy; Rear Admiral S._B. Luce, United 


dinner 


| States Navy, and Lieut. William McCarthy 
, 
| Little, 


United States Navy. Mrs. George 
H. Norman has sent out cards for Monday 
evening for a reception and dance. There 


| will be a hundred guests. 


Mr. and Mrs. H. McKay Twombly have 
informed their agents here that they will 
take possession of Vinland, which they 
recently purchased from Louis L. Lorillard 
April 1. This is several weeks earlier than 
they expected to come to Newport, and 
because of their change of mind in this 
particular they have postponed the making 
of such alterations as they had planned till 
Autumn. It is understood that they thought 
it advisable to use Vinland one season be- 
fore they made any changes, so that they 
might determine through experience just 


| what was required to be done to bring the 


place up to their ideas. Mr. and Mrs. Lor- 
illard, who will deliver the property over 
to the Twomblys April 1, will soon there- 
after sail for Kurope for a visit of seven 
months. 

Miss Eldredge of New-York is the guest 
of Mrs. Edward M. Neill. 

Mrs. Harry L. Hall of Fanwood, N. J., is 
the guest of her sister, Mra. T. M. Sea- 
bury, Jr. , 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward R. Wharton, who 
have been im New-York, the guests of Eg- 
erton L. Winthrop, returned to their cottage 
this week, after having made plans to g90 
abroad April 1 for a stay of several weeks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Howard are 


the guests of the former’s mother, Mrs. E. | 


W. Howard of Kay Street. 





Florida Delegates for McKinley. 


JACKSONVILLE, Fla., Feb. 15.—Republican 
conventions were held to-day in Baker, Os- 


ceola, Suwanee, and Jackson Counties, and 
delegates ‘‘solid’’ for -McKinley. chosen. 
So far, nineteen counties have acted, of 
which fifteen have instructed for McKinley. 
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A Few Good Things 
For Baby 3 


Are mentioned here, not because they 
are more desirable, in price, or other- 
wise, than many other articles we have 
for sale, but simply to suggest to moth« 
ers the advantage and satisfaction 
there is in beginning at the very out- 
set to dress their children at the one 
place where their outfitting is the ex~ 
clusive business. 


A&c. 


Cambric Short 


Dress for the nurs- 
ery—tucked yoke 
front and back alike 
—neck and sleeves 
trimmed with em- 
broidery—full skirt 
finished with deep 
hem and tucks 
above—good matere 
ial—neatly made, 

Sizes 6 mos, to 2 
yrs., 48e. 


O00 





jee Nainsook 
'P with pointed 
yoke often hemstitche 
ed tucks, and one row 
of insertion in center, 
yall sleeves and n 

finished with a ruffle 
* of fine embroidery. 


To correct weak 


Ankles, well-fit- 
ting stylish little shoe 
with flexible ribs ad- 
justed to all degrees 
of weakness. 4 he 
ankle is steadied and 
slightly braced so 
that the first tenden- , 
ey to turn is pre- Be 
vented. Highly rec- 
ommended by physi+ 
cians and surgeons. 
$1.50 to $2.50, 


according to size, 


The Claxton Patent. 


Ear Cap, 
toremedy the defects of 
outstanding Many 
thousands ave been 

p used with entire satis< 
faction—has the approy« 
al of prominent physi< 
cians—is no irritation te 
the most sensitive child, 


Price $1.25. 


Catalogue with over 700 illustrations of the 
best things for children, sent to out of town 
customers, for 4 cents poslage. 


60-62 West 23dSt. 





THREW A BARREL .THROUGH A WINDOW 


Threats Said to Have Been Used te 
Hush the Matter Up. 


JeRsEY CiTy, Feb. 15.—City Marshal Joha 
Graham, who furnished much of the evi< 
dence in the Senate Committee’s exposure 
of the ballot-box frauds fn 1889, had a het 
dispute with Police Captain Farrier of the 
First Precinct, in Police Justice Potts’s 
court this morning. 

Thomas Gallagher had been arrested for 
throwing an ashbarrel through the window 
of Thomas Toumey’s saloon, 178 Morgan 
Street, Toumey caused a sensation by say~ 
ing that City Marshal Graham had called 
on him and told him he had better accept 
$15 for the damage done to his saloon and 
let the case drop. He added that Graham 
had told him that the matter had been ar- 
ranged with Justice Potts, and that mi he 
did not agree to the arrangement a police- 
man weeld be a n front of his 
saloon every Sun oy: 

Justice Potts told Toumey that no such 
arrangement had been made with him, and 
none was likely to be made. 

“T’'@ like to know who is running this pre- 
cinct,” sald Capt. Farrier, “ Graham or It 
And how he proposes. to detail patrolmen ¢ 

“Oh, I know you are running it, retorted 
Graham. “If were running it, things 
would be different, I can tell you, 

“Well,” said apt. Farrier, when it 
comes to detailing men to watch saloons, OF 
for any other purpose, I'll attend to it. 

“That’s right,” replied Graham; “ rus 
your little precinct just as you like. 

Here Justice Potts. rapp for order, and 
suggested to the ge eager that it was his 
prerogative to run the court.’ Then he ad 
ourned the case to Monday morning. Gra< 

am afterward stated that Toumey’s story 
was untrue. 





Want Justice Bedell Removed, 


Freeport, L. I, Feb, 15.—At a meeting 
of the Board of Village Trustees last night 
charges were preferred by the Union 
League Club of the village against Justice 
F. Jay Bedell. The Trustees were asked 
to remove him from office if he did not 
immediately resign. The Judge was ch 
with drunkenness and with being found in 
a barroom when it was necessary to se@ 
him in relation to his judicial duties. 

The Clerk of the board was instructed toe 
notify the Justice that his resignation was 
required. He says tne charges against him 
are made by political opponents and denies 
them. The Trustees, it is said, will remove 
him if he does not resign by the 2lst, 





Blackburn in the Lead. 


FRANKFORT, Ky., Feb. 15.—Eleven pairs 
were announced in Joint Assembly ballot. to« 
day. Total present, 116; necessary to a 
choice, 59. he vote resulted: Blackburn, 
54; Hunter, 33; seattering, 9. 





for the teeth 
and breath. - 
An absolutely safe 
dentifrice, 
popular with refined 
people for over 
fifty years. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 


A small sample bottle free, if you 
mention this publication. Address the 
Proprietors of Sozodont, Hall & Ruckel, 
Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 
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CORTRIGHT AN INSPECTOR | 


——————— oe 





Notified of His Promotion by the Police 
Cummissioners. 
CAPTAINS 


TO BE 


TEN SERGEANTS 


Appointments Could Not Be Made Yes- 
_terday Because Col. Grant Was 
Late—Mr. Roosevelt Makes a 


Speech to the Men. 


The Police Commissioners yesterday aft- 
ernoon agreed on the promotion of Acting 
Inspector Moses W. Cortright to be In- 
spector, and on the appointment of the 
following Sergeants as Captains: 

Walter Thompson, Oak Street Precinct; 
George S. Chapman, Mercer Street; Will- 


jam F. Kirchner, Eldridge Street; William 
Dean, East Eighty-cighth Street; John Har- 
ley, Fifth Street; Stephen O’Brien of the De- 
tective Bureau, John M. O’Keefe, Mac- 
dougal Street; Andrew J. Thomas, West 
Twentieth Street; Michael Sheehan, East 
One Hundred and Twenty-sixth Street, and 
Henry Frers of Westchester. 

The appointments were not confirmed on 
account of the day being a half holiday, 
but the men will be legally appointed on 
Monday. 

The Commissioners agreed to the promo- 
tions in secret session. Capts. Thompson, 
Chapman, Kirchner, and Dean are veterans 
of the war, and had,a preference over 
others on the eligible list. 

Concerning the Inspectorship,-it is said 
the Commissioners could only agree on 
Cortright. All the new Captains have been 
in command of precincts for several months. 

Inspector Moses W. Cortright was born 
in Sussex County, N. J., Dec. 29, 1839. He 
Was a tanner. When the war was begun 
he joined the Fifty-sixth New-York State 





Moses W. Cortright. 
Notified by the Police Board of His Appointment 
as Inspector. 





Volunteers, enlisting Sept. 3, 1861. He rose 
to First Lieutenant. He was honorably 
discharged in 1864. He was appointed on 
the police force Jan. 17, 1867, and performed 
patrol duty until March 19, 1875, when he 
Was made Roundsman. On May 19, 1876, 
he was made a Sergeant, and he rose to 
the rank of Captain Feb. 8 1884. He 
commanded the Eldridge Street, Old Slip, 
West One Hundredth Street, West One 
Hundred and Fifty-second Street, and Tre- 
mont Stations. He was made Acting In- 
6pector May 27, 1895. 

Inspector Cortright has always been re- 
garded as a strict disciplinarian. He is a 
Republican. 

Capt. Walter Thompson was born in the 
Eighth Ward, this city, in 1836. He came 
from an old New-York family. His father, 
who was a stonemason, worked for the 
Government, and was known as “ Square 
John of the Bowery.” 

Capt. Thompson in 1857 joined Walker’s 
expedition to Nicaragua, where he spent 
two years working on the Pacific Railroad. 
After his return to New-York he became 
a clerk. He went to the war with the 
Twelfth Regiment in i861. He _ served 
throughout the war. He is one of the sur- 
viving men who put a locomotive together 
to carry troops from Annapolis Junction 
to Washington. 

Capt. Thompson is a member of the Old 
Guard, and wears an Old Guard medal of 
honor. At the last dinner of the Old Guard 
he was congratulated by Gen. Butterfield. 
He_ was appointed a policeman April 23, 
1867, and made Roundsman May 1, 1877. He 
has been a Sergeant since July 7, 1887. 

Capt. Stephen O’Brien was born in this 
city Nov. 50, 1851. He was appointed pa- 
trolman Nov. 20, 1875, and was made a 
roundsman Dec. 11, 1881. He became a De- 
tective Sergeant Nov. 2, 1885. In order to 
make him eligible to be appointed Captain 
the board had to reduce him to the rank of 

atrolman, and then promote him to 

oundsman and then to Sergeant. He has 
been Acting Captain in charge of the De- 
tective Bureau several months. 

Capt. John M. O’Keefe is a native of 
Ireland, where he was born June 24, 1845. 
He was formerly a clerk. He was ap- 

a on ~ force Feb. 1, 1871; made 

oundsman ay 27, 1884, and 
Dec. 30, 1892. —_— 

Capt. George S. Chapman was born in 
this country May 6, 1847. In his younger 
days he worked as a clerk. He was in the 
war. He became a policeman May 1, 1877. 
He was made Roundsman Dec, 4, 1884, 
eo genes “4% 16, 1887. 

apt. William F. Kirchner was appointed 
on the police force Nov. 1, 1865. Pitre os 
signed Aug. 30, 1870, and was reappoint- 
ed Dec. 1, 1870. On June 2, 1873, he was 
made Roundsman, and he was promoted 
to be Sergeant April 9, 1880. He was born 
- ge country, and is a veteran of the 

Capt. Andrew J. Thomas became a - 
liceman Aug. 5, 1879. He was made Ss 
Roundsman Sept. 12, 1883, and Was pro- 
— . at April 8, 1884. 

apt. John Harley joined the police force 
March 22, 1871. He was mate a Rounds- 
man April 19, 1876, and appointed to be 
Sergeant July 7, 1887. He was for several 
years in charge of the Bureau of Informa- 
=e -¥ preaauerters. 

apt. chael Sheehan has been 
force since March 6, 1868. He Re Be 
Roundsman Feb. 3, 1873, and was promot- 
ed_to be Sergeant July 21, 1876. 

Capt. Henry Frers was appointed patrol- 
man Sept. 21, 1880. On June 28, 1887, he was 
promoted to Roundsman, and rose to the 
rank of Sergeant June 10, 1890. 

Capt. William Dean was appointed patrol- 
man Oct. 13, 1869, made a Roundsman 
i 27, 1872, and a Sergeant Nov. 16, 


Of the a pointments President Roosevelt 
said: ‘‘ Unfortunately, Commissioner Grant 
did not come until a few minutes after 12 
o’clock, and the appointments could not be 
formally made on account of its being a 
half holiday. We consulted the Corporation 
Counsel on that point. We have, however, 
agreed on the promotions of Cortright, who 
stood at the head of the list of 
the Captains who were examined for 
Inspectors, and the ten Acting Cap- 
tains named. The board will meet Mon- 
day at 11 o’clock to formally appoint them. 
Only fifteen of the thirty-eight Sergeants 
examined for Captains passed. As there are 
more vacancies than that, we are consid- 
ering a plan of raising the averages of the 
men next in order for record and efficiency 
so as to bring them on the eligible list. 
Cortright is a veteran. Other appointments 
of Inspectors have not been yet considered. 
Cortright’s percentage was 94,” 

Of the new Captains, Harley stood high- 
est on the list, his percentage being 90.53. 
Capt. O’Brien was second, with 89.98 Capt. 
O’Keefe was third, his mark being 89.82. 
Capt. Thompson’s percentage was §9.20. 
‘The others were next in this order: Capt. 
Frers, 88.89; Capt. Sheehan, 88.03; Capt. 
Chapman, 85.35; Capt. Kirchner, 84.78; Capt 
Thomas, 84.74, and Capt. Dean, 78.56. 

The Commissioners also agreed upon the 
following patrolmen for appointment as 
Roundsmen: 


Thomas H. Kane of the East Ejighty- 
eighth Street Precinct. eary Tyee, 
Oak Street; Charles E. Patton, t Sixty- 

th Street; Robert Half 
Smee F. owe, 


Hundred and ages ogg Street; Law- 
rence T. O’Brien, ast Twenty-second 
Street; Raphael Schulman, Eldridge Street; 
Thomas F. Gilhooly, Oak Street; rge 
Robinson, Macdougal Street; John H. Rus- 
sell, Central Office; T. W. Walsh, Mercer 
Street; said A Ware, Old Slip; L. J : 
Reidell, West Thirtieth Street; G. E. Frost, 
Broadway squad, and Richard Quilty, West 
Thirtieth Street. 

Commissioner Roosevelt had Inspector 
Cortright and the ten who are to be Cap- 
tains before him at 4 o’clock. In the pres- 
ence of Senators Pavey and Laimbeer, 
Frank Moss, and Commissioner Parker, he 
made a short address. ~ 

* You know exactly what the board ex- 
pects,’”” he said. **‘ There is not more than 
one among you who had friends to ask 
to have him appointed. In this case they 
did not succeed in Camaging him, as some 
others have been damaged. We agreed 
that this man was doing good work, and 
he was appointed. There is not one of 
you for whom any politician has spoken. 
f care nothing for your political or religious 
creed. We demand that you be straight 
Sens good citizens, and efficient of- 
cers. 

“There ‘s one way to show your ap- 
preciation :o us.. You can’t do anything 
for us personally. It is for you to make 
us feel that we have been justified in se- 
lecting you fcr a purpose. As iong as 
you stay on the force we expect to hear 
your names mentioned for efficiency, in- 
tegrity, and honesty. All of you know that 
nine months ago this force was in a hor- 
ribly demoralized cordition. It w under 
a black cloud. It will take some time yet 
before we can lift it out of tha slough, 
and we count on you to help us. I don’t 
have to say that if the board finds any 
of you relaxes your efforts to do your duty 
it will be more relentless toward you than 
toward any one else. You” have won your 
promotion without outside influence. We 
expect you to show the qualities you dis- 
played while on trial.”’ 

The Commissioner afterward said a few 
words to each Captain individually. 

The five other Sergeants on the eligible 
list, and their percentages, are Henry Stain- 
kamp of the East Fifty-first Street Pre- 
cinct, 83.47; Stephen rown, West One 
Hundred .and Fifty-second Street, 78.23; 
Francis . Kear, West Thirty-seventh 
Street, 76.30; Dennis Brennan, Church 
Street, 79.95, and Richard Walsh, East 
One Hundred and Fourth Street, 75.23. 

The appointment of the ten Captains 
creates aS many vacancies of Sergeants. 
These are the Roundsmen who now stand 
highest on the eligible list: Charles S. Col- 
ton, Charles L. Schauwecker, S. J. Fuchs, 
George McCluskey, Dennis F. Ward, J. 
W. Smith, Arthur Jesser, F. W. Posttoff, 
H. W. Schlottman, and Michael Smith. 


WANT EXAMINATIONS DIVIDED 








ARGUMENTS BEFORE A MEDICAL 
SOCIETY COMMITTEE. 


Only Two Physicians Oppose the 


Proposition—Referred to the 
State Board of Regents. 


A committee, consisting of Dr. G. Ryer- 
son Fowler of Brooklyn, Dr. W. W. Potter 
of Buffalo, and Dr. M. J. Lewi of New- 
York, of the State Board of Medical Ex- 
aminers, representing the Medical Society 
of the State of New-York, met yesterday 
afternoon in Parlor F of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel to hear arguments for and against 
the division of the licensing examination. 

There were present Prof. W. Gilman 
Thompson end R. Witthaus of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New-York Medical 
College; Dr. Phoebe J. B. Wait, Dean of the 
New-York College and Hospital for Women: 
Dr. J. H. Raymond and Prof. W. W. Brown- 
ing of the Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn; Dr. Daniel Lewis, President of 
the State Board of Health; Dr. G. W. Bos- 
kowitz, Dean of the Eclectic and Medical 
College; Dr. James W. McLane, Dean cf 
the Faculty of the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, and the Rev. Father Syl- 
vester Malone, and Dr. Lewis A. Stinson 
of the State Board of Regents. 

The existing law says graduates who have 


received their diplomas from medical col- 
leges must pass the Regents’ examination 
before they can obtain a license to practice 
medicine in this State. A division in the 
examination is asked for, so students may 
take examinations in the earlier studies of 
the profession earlier in their medical 
course, and not be compelled to pass in 
the same subjects to obtain their licenses. 

Those in favor of a change in the law 
say that in ordinary colleges the final 
examination, the biennial. and the annual, 
stand for the course passed, and. it is 
unjust to the students to compel them to 
pass again on subjects they have completed 
before they can take the final course. 

The opponents of the change hold that, 
while the argument stands good for the 
schools and the examinations given there, 
the State examination only goes far enough 
to see if the applicant is fitted to hold a 
license. The State Examiners are not an 
examining board, but a licensing board. 

The Regents have expressed no opinion 
or interest on either side of the question. 
Father Malone, when asked to speak, re- 
plied that neither he nor his associates had 
anything to say until after they had con- 
sidered the arguments pro and con, sub- 
mitted. 

Only two speakers, Dr. McLane and Dr. 
Lewis, favored the retention of the present 
law. 

Dr. Raymond wanted the division of ex- 
aminations, because, he thought, while not 
lowering the standard, it would make the 
examination easier and would take.a great 
strain from the mind of the student. Where 
formerly a medical student had to pass 
examinations in seven subjects, he now has 
to pass twenty-three. If he could pass the 
Regents’ examinations in the preliminary 
courses, about the time he passed the col- 
lege examinations, the nervousness conse- 
quent on having to keep up to the mark 
would leave him and he could devote his 
last year to practical work at the bedside 
of patients. 

All the other speakers in favor of the di- 
vision held the same opinion. 

Dr. Lewis asked how the State Examiners 
could. handle physicians who came from 
Russia, China, Austria, or Japan, of. whose 
qualifications it was impossible to’ judge 
without a thorough examiniation. It would 
not be fair not to treat all applicants for 
licenses alike. 

Dr. Raymond suggested that the law on 
divided examinations be made to refer to 
graduates of medical colleges in the State. 

Dr. Waite insisted that medical colleges 
with graded courses should not differ from 
any other educational establishments with 
graded courses. : 

Dr. Lewis responded that when a law had 
been proved to be a good law, it was folly 
to change it. It was never safe, he thought, 
to attempt a modification of a satisfactory 
law. Dr. McLane spoke on the same line. 

Dr. Thompson spoke of the graded courses 
in the colleges of Great Britain, and ex- 
plained how a student had to take a degree 
as Bachelor of Medicine before he could 
get his final degree as Doctor of Medicine. 

The yy eg to await the de- 
cision of the ard of Regents. 





“An Uncertain Quantity.” 


From Temple Bar. 

When Lord Northington was Chancellor 
he requested the King’s permission to dis- 
continue evening sittings in his court in 
order that he might finish his bottle of 
port in peace; but ere he died he paid the 
penalty which port so often exacts from its 
votaries, and suffered 

‘* Pangs arthritic that infest the toe 
Of libertine excess "’ 
—pangs which Eldon declared he did not 
so much mind below the knee, provided 
they were ne plus ultra. 

Stowell and his brother Eldon were in the 
habit of dining together, the first day of 
term, at a tavern near the Temple, and in 
later life the former recalled these dinners 
to his son-in-law, who observed, ‘ You 
drank some wine together, I have no 
doubt?” ‘“ Yes,’”’ was the reply, “‘ we drank 
some wine.” ‘Two bottles, perhaps?” 
‘““More than that.” ‘ What, three bot- 
tles?’”’ . ‘* More.” ‘ Why, Sir, you don’t 
mean to say that you took four bottles?’ 
“T mean to say that we had more, and now 
don’t ask any more questions.” Sound was 
the dictum of Chief Baron Thomson, who 
replied to the barrister who observed that 
after a good dinner a certain quantity of 
wine does no harm, “ True, Sir, it is the 
uncertain quantity that does the mischief.”’ 





Excused from Jury Duty. 


The United States Grand Jury for the 
Southern District of New-York went into 
the United States Circuit Court yesterday 
and handed in a partial report to Judge 
Brown. 

Owing to his illness, the foreman, Rich- 
and Irwin, was discharged from further 
duty, and i. Edgar Ambler was appointed to 
serve in his place for the remainder of the 
term. 


What You Eat 
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COLDS 


of Many Kinds. 


La Grippe, Grippe, Grip, or Gripper.— 
Known by Influenza, Catarrh, Pains, 
and Soreness in the Head and Chest, 
Cough, Sore Throat, General Prostra- 
tion, and Fever. “77” “knocks out” 
the Grip. ! 

Catarrh, Influenza, Cold in the Head.— 
Known by sneezing, flow of tears, dis- 
charge of thick yellow mucus, dropping 
in the throat. ‘“77’’ works wonders in 
catarrh. 

Sore Throat, Quinsy, Tonsilitis, Diph- 
theria.—Known by high fever, red face, 
swelling of the glands or neck, painful 
and impeded swallowing, sometimes 
ulcerated, or gray patches. “ 77” elears 
the throat, scatters the swelling, and 
prevents Diphtheria. 

Coughs, Hoarseness, Bronchitis.—Known 
by hoarseness, irritation of the throat, 
windpipe, and lungs; rough, scrapey 
sensation in the larynx; loss of voice. 
“77 restores the voice, “ breaks up” 
a Cold that “ hangs on.” 


Small bottles of pleasant pellets—fit your vest 
pocket; sold by druggists, or sent on receipt of 
price, 25c.; or five for $1.00. Humphreys’ Medi- 
cine Co., 111 & 113 William St., New-York. 


TO MARCH TO THE STATE CAMP 








NATIONAL GUARD ARTILLERY OFFI- 
CERS DECIDE ON AN INNOVATION. 


Will Ask the Legislature for an In- 
Appropriation — Enter- 
Carroll. 


The artillery officers of the National 
Guard of New-York will hereafter rendez- 
vous in this city in the Summertime before 
going for their annual drill at the State 
camp at Peekskill. This innovation on pre- 
vious long-existing customs is due to the 
suggestion of Brig. Gen. . Howard Carroll, 
Chief of the State Artillery. It meets with 
the unqualified approval of practical mili- 
tary men. 

Gen. Carroll’s plan was formally adopt- 
ed yesterday at a meeting in this city of 
the artillery officers of the several brig- 
ades. The idea is to have the artillery pro- 
ceed in a body to the State camp. 

In pursuance of the plan, the artillery 
officers of the Fifth and Sixth Batteries, 
with headquarters, respectively, in Syracuse 
and Binghamton, will come this Summer 
to New-York on the cars, and all of the 
artillery officers will rendezvous at the 
Washington arch, and march to Van Cort- 
landt Park, where they will camp for the 
night. The next night they will camp at 
Sing Sing, reaching Peekskill on the sec- 
ond day. The Legislature will be asked to 
increase the annual appropriation for the 
artillery from $20,000 to $35,000, in order 
to provide the artillery men with horses 
for their ride to the State camp and tour 
of duty there. Heretofore, the artillery 
men have had to hire horses at their own 
expense whenever they turned out or went 
into camp. 

After all these plans had been agread on, 
Gen. Carroll tendered a dinner last night 
at Delmonico’s to the artillery officers of 
the State. The banquet was served in the 
Red Room, on the second floor, which was 
beautifully decorated. The artillery color 
(red) prevailed everywhere. The shades of 
the lamps were red, and around the centre- 
piece on the table was a bank of Amer- 
ican Beauty roses amd red ribbons. The 
centrepiece, prepared by Delmonico’s art- 
ists, was a large truffle of arms and cannon. 
Every piece of artillery was thére. There 
were figures on horseVack representing ar- 
tillery officers of the regular United States 
Army. The ice cream was served in the 
shape of small cannon. A canopy of Unit- 
ed States flags was over the table. 

Covers were laid for thirty-four guests, 
all of whom were in full uniform, They in- 
cluded the Governors staff, officers and ex- 
officers of the regular army, and the State 


artillery officers. The otdést artillery offi- 
cer, Capt. L. L. Olmsted of the Sixth Bat- 
tery, Binghamton, was the guest of honor. 

the Governor’s military staff there 
Were present Adjt. Gen. E. McAlpin, 
Gen. M. O, Terry, Gen. Edmund Hayes, Gen. 

. C. McLewee, Gen. James M. Varfnum, 
Gen. W. C. Wallace, Gen. W. 8S. C. Wiley, 

l. H. L. Satterlee, Col. C. F. James, Col. 

ge W. Turner, Col)‘@heldon, BH, Mar- 
William Cary Sanger, and Col. 
Ashley W. Cole. 

The special guests were Gen. Thomas H. 
Ruger, United States Army; Major Bur- 
bank, United States Army, and Col. Thom- 
as E. Sloane, Capt. W. Henry White, and 
Capt. Charles A. Stadtler of the Old Guard. 
The State artillery officers present ,were 
Capt. H. 8S. Rasquin, Third Battery, Hrook- 
lyn; Capt. uis Wendel, First Pattery, 
New-York; Capt. David Wilson, Second 
Battery, New-York; Capt. Almeron D. 
Hayes, Fifth sattery, Syracuse; Lieuts. 
Theodore F. Schmidt, and F. L. Fuchs of 
the First Battery; Lieut. George E. Pasco, 
William L. Flanagan, Lansford F. Sherry, 
Arthur M. Jacobus, and Albert Brug- 
man of the Second Battery; Lieuts. Henry 
H. Royce, E. D. Chemidlin, George E. 
Laing, L. M. Neckerson, and Crawford D. 
Beasley of the Third Battery, Brooklyn, 
and Lieuts. Walter F. Randale, and Charles 
B. Howell of the Fifth Battery, Syracuse. 

A file of privates from Governor’s Island 
was stationed in the hall outside the ban- 
quet room. After the dinner Gen. Car- 
roll toasted the Governor in a happy 
speech. Gen. McAlpin replied, commend- 
ing the new plan of the artillerymen for 
going into the State camp. Speeches were 
also made by Capt. Wilson, Capt, ‘Wendel, 
and others. 


ereased 
tained by Gen. 





UNION PANISMAKERS WANT TO STRIKE 


They Are Encouraged to Do So by the 
Contractors, 


Fifteen hundred union pantsmakers at- 
tended a mass meeting of their union yes- 
terday at New Irving Hall, in Broome 
Street, to try and fix upon a day on which 
to strike’ against a. reduction of wages. 
Walking Delegate Adolph Stein told the 
men that most of the contractors wished 
they would strike, as they thought a strike 
would benefit both parties. 

The manufacturers reduced the prices for 
work, and the contractors were obliged to 
make corresponding reductions in the men’s 
wages, so as to have a margin of profit 
left for themselves. If the men were to 
strike the manufacturers would be obliged 
to restore. old prices for work, and the 
contractors could do the same for the men. 

Delegate Stein added that a strike had 
been threatened in the shop of Contractor 
Herman Libkowitz, 72 Lewis Street, be- 
cause Libkow/tz had struck one of the op- 
eratives for not working as fast as he want- 
ed him to. 

Other contractors were oppressing their 
men, paying them $5 a week, and ing 
them turn out $17 worth of work. 

The members of the union were apparent- 
ly in favor of striking, and they will prob- 
ably do so within two or three days. 





Fantigzue. Fantod. 
From Notes and Queries. 

Spelled fanteeg in ‘‘ Pickwick ’’; see the 
“New English Dictionary.”” The deriva- 
tion, from A Gaelic words, must have 
come from . Charles Mackay, who solved 
all English .words by looking them out 
in a Gaelic dictionary—it was always easy 
to find something there that could be point- 
ed to as “the origigal,”’ and very o al 
it usually y own notion a@ mere 
queen, but it is.more reasonable. I s t 
that it was due to a once common sense 
of the French fanatique;. for we find in 
Cotgrave: ‘‘ Fanatique, mad, frantic, 
frenzie, out of his 
wits.” It e is 


wenn nh 
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NEWS OF THE RAILROADS 





President Harris’s Report on the Busi- 
ness of Reading. 


MONEY LOsT ON COAL AND IRON 


Large Increase in Revenues from the 
Freight Traffic—Damaging Ef- 


of Suburban Elec- 
tric Line Competition. 


fects 


In the annual report of President Joseph 
S. Harris of the Reading Railroad and Coal 
Company, recently issued, some interest- 
ing statements about the company’s busi- 
ness for 1895 appear. The company’s coal 
business resulted in a loss of $699,800.21, 


being 8.1 cents per ton of coal mined, 
whereas the business of 1894 showed a profit 
of $268,552,89, or 3.8 cents per ton, so that 
the result for 1895 was 11.4 cents per ton 
worse than in the previous year. This com- 
parative loss was caused by the low price 
realized for coal, which, with the exception 
of the year 1886, were less than those of 
any year since 1879. 

“While the business was a losing one 
for the Coal and Iron Company,” President 
Harris says, “the loss was more than 
made up by the gain to the railroad com- 
pany from the additional tonnage produced, 
which was carried at freight rates which 
yielded a profit. The business of the rail- 
road company has been conducted with 
vigor and economy. The total business 
moved measured by ton miles increased 16.3 
per cent. over that of 1894, while the cost 
of movement increased 2.5 per cent. The 
total transportation cost increased for the 
year $447,606.92, which was an addition of 
5.4 per cent. to that of the previous year, 
but more than two-thirds of this increase— 
$316,689.88—was in the workshop account, 
this having been so largely in excess of 


1894. because the owth of the traffic re- 
quired that all of the rolling equipment 
should be put in thorough repair and so 
maintained, : 

“Noticeable economies have been made 
in the use of fuel and oils, and some 
progress in this direction can still be ex- 
pected. We were able to conduct our rail- 
road business during the first two years of 
the receivership without the purchase of 
any considerable amount of new equipment, 
but during the year 1895 it became neces- 
sary to procure new coal cars, and 1,000 new 
thirty-ton coal cars of the most approved 
pattern and workmanship were bought, be- 
sides 349 twenty-five-ton coal cars an 
freight gondola cars. We shall not require 
much new locomotive equipment during the 
coming year, but we shall probably have 
to purchase both freight and passenger cars® 
to a moderate extent. 

‘* Passenger traffic resulted in a decrease 
of earnings of $178,887.63, which loss arose 
wholly from the competition of the sub- 
urban electric railroads. Passengers carried 


+} one mile showed almost exactly the same 


total as that of 1894, there being an in- 
crease in the long distance haul and a de- 
crease in that for short distances.” 


Reports Filed in Albany. 


ALBANY, Feb. 15.—The following railroad 
reports for the quarter ended Dec. 31 last 
were filed with the State Railroad Commis- 
sion to-day: 

Kings County Elevated Railway of Brook- 
lyn—Gross earnings from operation, $210,- 
573; operating expenses, $129,615; other in- 
come, $3,292; fixed charges, $88,919; de- 
ficiency, $4,668; cash on hand, $68,664; profit 
and loss, (deficiency,) $759,177. For the 
same quarter a year ago the road reported 
a deficiency of $10,436. 

Brooklyn City and Newtown Railroad 
Company of Brooklyn—Gross earnings from 
operation, $141,856; operating expenses, 
$87,920; other income, $1,959; fixed charges, 
$32/678: net income, $23,865; cash on hand, 
$59,105; profit and loss, (surplus,) $167,697. 
For the same quarter a year ago the net 
income was $23,182. 

Manhattan Elevated Railway Company of 
New-York City—Gross earnings from opera- 
tion, $2,498,114; operating expenses, $1,408,- 
201; other income, $65,603; fixed charges, 
$846,390; net income, $309,125; cash on hand, 
$144,230; profit and loss, (surplus,) $4,816,- 
982. For the same quarter a year ago the 
net income was $508,250, 


Unusual Spectacle at the Falls,” 


Tor the first time in the history of Ni- 
agara Falls, the flow of water over the 
American Falls has almost entirely stopped. 
This is due to an immense ice jam in the 
river above the falls, and the wonderful 
spectacle, it is believed, will continue until 
the advent of a warm wave, or until the 
immense pressure of the water bursts its 
icy fetters. Thousands of persons have 
viewed the wonderful sight. he sleighing 
at the falls is said to be the best in years. 
There are twenty-one iriches of dry, crisp 
snow on the ground; the weather is clear, 
and carnival conditions generally prevail. 
The New-York Central has a direct line to 
Niagara Falls, and announces twelve fast 
trains daily from New-York, with through 
parlor and sleeping cars, including the fa- 
faous Empire State Express, which leaves 
New-York in the morning at 8:30 and ar- 
rives the same evening at Niagara Falls at 
5:55. 


Change of Motive Power Planned. 


The Directors of the Brooklyn Heights 
Railroad Company have had under con- 
sideration for some time the changing of 
the cable road on Montague Street to the: 
trolley system. President Rossiter believes 
that the change would be a good move, if 
the city aythorities had no objection, as 
the Myrtle Avenue and some of the Fulton 
Street, and Court Street cars could be 
utilized to carry the passengers direct to 
Wall Street ferry without.the transfer sys- 
tem now in use. 

He is of the opinion that this would great- 
ly relieve the congestion now on Fulton 
Street, especially below the City Hall. Mr. 
Rossiter did not contemplate that the 
change could be made immediately, but he 
felt quite certain that the change was 
sure to come. 


The Danbury and Norwalk, 


NoRWALK, Conn., Feb..15.—The maps and 
charts which were drawn some years ago 
for use by the Hartford and Hariem Rail- 
road, which was intended to parallel the 
New-York, New-Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road, have, it is said, passed into the hands 
of J. Pierpont Morgan of New-York. It is 
thought they will be used in changing the 
line of the Danbury and Norwalk Railroad 
from the new station at South Norwalk toa 
point four miles north. This change, if 
made, would avoid a number of grade cross- 
ings, and give the Consolidated Railroad 
Company, lessees of the Danbury and Nor- 
walk Road, a straighter line. 


Pallman Will Fight. 


Information comes from the headquarters 
of Pullman’s Palace Car Company that the 
company will vigorously fight all attempts 
at any reduction, by National legislation, of 
the prices of sleeping-car berths. This ad- 
mission was called out by the announcement 
from Washington that the House Commit- 
tee on Commerce, which is considering a 
bill. for the reduction -of the tariffs on 
berths, had set aside Feb. 28 as a day 
when representatives of the Pullman and 
Wagner companies might be heard. It was 
added that the Pullman company would ‘be 

resent to oppose a favorable report on the 

il). 


Trolley Line to Hackensack, 


The. Union Traction Company of New- 
Jersey, which operates a passenger rail- 
way in Bergen County, has entered into 
a contract with a Philadelphia firm whereby 
the latter is to construct a new _ trolley 
system to run between Arlington and Hack- 
ensack. The line will begin at the Arling- 
ton Station of the Greenwood Lake - 
road, and will run through Elm Street to 
Belleville Turnpike, along Kearny Avenue 
to Rutherford, Lyndhurst, Union, and 
Hackensack. ork. will begin about 
March 1, and-the line is to be completed 
within a year. 


Connecting with the Bridge. 
President Howell of the New-York and 
Brooklyn Bridge yesterday signed leases 
giving to the Broo City and Newtown 
Railroac Gompeny and: tee stents SY. 
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m. Washingtdn Street at the btidge en- 


nce. F : 
Work was begun yesterday by the com- 
nies to lay their tracks and switches. 
nder the resolution adopted by the Trust- 
ees of the bridge each of the companies 
will pay the bridge $500 a year retital for 
the new’ siding. 


Electric Line in Havana. 


CLEVELAND, Ohio, Feb, 15.—Ex-Senator E. 
H. Hammond of Orlando, Fia., and Col. T. 
J. Appleyard of Sanford, Fla., were in the 
city yesterday, in consultation with S. T. 
Everett of the Everett Electric Railway 
syndicate. As a result, a com will be 
formed in Cleveland within a*month, hav- 
ing for its object the construction of elec- 
tric street railways in Havana, aS soon as 
the war is over, and the ultimate extension 
of the system throughout the island, 


Sir Henry Tyler Back from Peru. 


Sir Henry Tyler, ex-President of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, arrived in this city last 
Friday, after an extended tour over the 
Peruvian railways and guano ‘fields in the 
interest of British stockholders. Sir Henry 
still retains an affectionate interest for the 
Grand Trunk, and he is very sanguine re- 
garding the future of that property. He 
prophesies large increases in the revenues 
of the road in consequence of the operation 
of the new Joint Traffic Association. Sir 
Henry and his son, Lieut. Tyler, ‘sailed for 
Europe on the Aurania yesterday. , 





RAILROAD MEN AND MATTERS. | 


—General Superintendent I. A. Sweigard 
of the Reading Railroad issued an order to 
the rapa Sm of that company yes 
terday calling attention to .the act 
of Congress of March 2, 1893, which 
provides for the protection of men 
anges in the movement of freight trains. 
The law became operative yesterday, and 
Mr. Sweigard directs that no cars shall be 
handled in inter-State traffic that are not 
equipped with drawbars or couplers which 
conform to the specifications of the statute. 

—Western Passenger Association men are 
considerably worked up over the action of 
the Union Pacific, Denver and Gulf, and 
the Southern Pacific roads in making the 
low rate of $50 for the round trip from 
Denver to New-York, by way of New-Or- 
leans, where the Seaboard Air Line got the 
business for the I. B. Porter party which 
went on to help open Gotham’s Mining Ex- 
change. 

—A test case of importance to transcon- 
tinental roads was argued in Los Angeles, 
Cal., Friday, before Judge Welbourne, and 
taken under advisement. The Atlantic and 
Pacific Railroad Company is suing for the 
transportation of a Federal soldier, but the 
point to be decided is whether. the road 
Ss a land-grant aided one or not. If it is, 
only half rates can be collected for soldiers. 

—The new Commissioner of. the Central 
Freight Committee in Chicago, to be ap- 
pointed on March 1, is likely to*be either 
Cc. C. McCain, now Commissiorer of the As- 
sociation of Lake Lines, or Commissioner 
J. F. Tucker of the Ohio River Traffic As- 
sociation, probably the latter. 

—Passenger Traffic Manager McCormick 
of the Big Four recently responded to a 
plaintive appeal for a pass as follows: 
“‘Herewith find the wherewith to get there- 
with, and a kind Providence be merciful 
— unto a sinner to enable him to re- 

urn,”’ 


—The Minneapolis and St. Louis Road has 
announced that it will follow the lead of 
the Wisconsin Central and Chicago. Great 
Western Roads, and grant the. thirty-day 
time limit on tickets to the Grand Army of 
the Republic Encampment at St. Paul. 

—General Traffic: Manager Reeve of the 
Grand Trunk Railway has issued an order 
appointing Jchn W. Loud General Freight 
Agent of all the company’s lines east of the 
St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, with head- 
quarters at Montreal. 

—An agreement has been reached Py. the 
Executive Board of the Southwestern Traf- 
fic Association, providing for a’rate of 75 
cents per 100 pounds on domestic wines in 
carloads from St. Louis-to Texas points. 

<—L, L. Hyde has been appointed Assist- 
ant General Freight pe of the Big Four 
in charge of the tariff and. claim. depart- 
ment, with headquarters in Cincinnati. 

—A handsome private car is building at 
the Columbus shops of the Pan Handle for 
Joseph Wood, the new Vice President of 
the Pennsylvania lines, ; 

—Sir Joseph Hickson, ex-General Man- 
ager of the Grand Trunk Railway, is in 
New-York with his wife and fasnily, en 
route to the Bermudas. 

—The office of C. W. Rowley, Manager of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio-steamship lines, 
has been removed from Baltimore to New- 
York. 

—Sumner .Hopkins has. been appointed 
Commercial Agent of the Grand Trunk 
Railway, with headquarters’in Detroit. 

—General Freight’ Agent Frazer .of. the 
Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern will re- 
move to Cincinnati’ on March 1.- : . 

—Thornton Lewis succeeds F. M.* Whit- 
aker as Acting Manager of the Kanawha 
Dispatch. , 

—D. H. Nichols has: been appointed Gen- 
eral + eras arg of the ecos Valley 
Railroad. 





Stevenson’s Letters. 
From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

There is one passage in Louis Steve rson’s 
correspondence which it would have been a 
thousand pities to miss. So-much nonserise 
has been written about Stevenson’s work, 
he was made the victim while hé lived of 
such an extravagant system of puffing, that 
those who did not know him were almost 
inevitably forced to associate him with his 
flatterers, and to believe that he must see 
himself with their eyes. It is-clear that he 
did not. His most exacting critic can ‘hardly 
have judged him more ‘sternly than he 
judged himself. 

‘For the nonce my skill deserts ‘me, such 
as it is, or was. “It was’a very little dose 
of inspiration, anda pretty little trick ‘of 
style, long lost, improved by the most he- 
roic industry. So far I: have managed to 
please the journalists. But Iam a fictitious 
article, and have long known it. I am read 
by journalists, by my: fellow-novelists, and 
by boys; with these, incipit.et explicit my 
vogue. Good thing anyway! for it seems to 
have sold the Edition. * * * I do not 
think it is possible to have fewer illusions 
than I. I.sometimes wish I had more. They 
are amusing. But I cannot take myself se- 
riously as an artist; the limitations are so 
obvious.”’ 

It is not often one-finds a popular author 
writing in such a.strain; an author; too, 
whom there seemed a general conspiracy 
among the reviewers,to spoil. What a con- 
trast fe is to the following extract from the 
touching epilogue added to these'letters by 
his editor and friend: : 

“The fragment on which he wrought dur- 
ing the last month of his life gives to my 
mind (as it did to his own) for the first time 
the full measure of his powers;-and if-in the 
literature of. romance there is.to be found 
work more masterly, of more piercing hu- 
man insight or more concentrated imagina- 


tive vision and beauty, Ido not know it.” 
: : te 





Point o’ Woods Chautauqua Meeting. 


SAYVILLE, L. I, Feb, 15.—A\ meeting of 
the officers and property. owners of the 
Point o’ Woods Chautauqua was held here 


to-day to arrange for the coming season.” 
Among those. present were: Nathaniel Fos- 
ter, President, Riverhead; the Rev. A 
Colton, peretong v Patchogue;.- Howard 
Oonklin, George Gerard, Treasurer, Patch- 
ogue; William H. Terry, A. D. Foster, Will- 
jam H. Vail; O. B. Ackerly,, . AG 
Kooch, State Institution, Hobokeh, and I. 


G. Terry. 
Many applications have been received for 
board and cottages for the Summer. 
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Proposed to End the Bering Sea Trouble 
by Killing the Seals. 


BILL TO BE REPORTED TO THE S2NATE 


The Identical Measure Which Was 
Passed by the House Last March 


— Morgan of Alabama 


Opposed to It. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—The. Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations:has agreed to 
report favorably the bill providing for the 
killing of all the fur seals.on the Pribilof 
Islands, and the converting of the proceeds 


ofthe sale of the. skins into the Treasury, in 
case ‘Great Britain shall not. agree without 
delay to join the United States in protecting 
the’ seal. -herd ..agaiast.. the.. Canadian 
butchers. i 

This: is the bill that .was passed by the 
House. .last. March, and. was. defeated. in 
the ‘Senate through the action of Senator 
Morgan, who sat up all night March 3 in 
ordér to interpose his objections to its con- 
sideration. It failed of passage through the 
expiration of the session. 

Mr. ‘Morgan’ has been using all his wits to 
defeat this measure of common decency 
evér since it was reintroduced last Decem- 
ber at the opening of this session, by sug- 
gesting inane amendments and appealing 
for ‘‘ Senatorial.courtesy.’’ He did not at- 
tend the meeting of the committee to-day, 
and! the’ result is that the majority report 
will be delayed.a short time to enable him 
to’ make a minority report. The urgency of 
the situation, coupled with the indecency of 
‘the. present order of affairs on the seal 


islands. under the Bering Sea Tribunal’s 
regulations, has spurred the members of the 
committee to action, in spite of Mr. Mor- 
gan: - This is Mr. Dingley’s original bill, 
and:a duplicate is‘now before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House. Mr. Ding- 
ley will try to bring about action upon it 
early next week. 

The bill authorizes the President to con- 
clude-negotiations. with Great Britain, Rus- 
sia and Japan for the appointment of a 
commission to investigate the present con- 
dition of the seal herds and the methods 
of slaughtering them, and to consider what 
further regulations are necessary for their 
preservation. Pending this investigation 
and report, the President is authorized to 
conclude and proclaim a modus vivendi 
with the Governments indicated providing 
for hew regulations or suspending or alter- 
ing the existing regulations established by 
the Paris tribunal, or limiting the catch in 
any manner that may be deemed expedient 
for the preservation of the seal herd; the 
modus vivendi to expire by limitation un- 
less previously terminated, Jan. 1, 1898. 

If the modus vivendi is not concluded and 
regulations under the same, effectual in the 
jeceent of the President for the preserv- 
ng the seal here, be not put into operation 
on-or before May 1, 1896, the Secretary df 
the Treasury, with the approval of the 
President, is authorized to take and kill 
each and every fur seal, male and female, 
that may be found on the Pribilof Islands, 
and sell the skins to the best advantage. 





POWERS OF EXECUTIVE OFFICERS. 


An Inquiry Growing Out of Refusal to 
Pay Sugar Bounties, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—On; motion of Mr. 
Ray (Rep., N. Y.,) the House to-day adopt- 
ed the Judiciary Committee’s substitute for 
Mr. Boatner’s resolution regarding the re- 
fusal of Controller Bowlér to certify the 
sugar bounty claims for payment. It reads: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary 
be and hereby is authorized and directed to in- 
quire ag to the condition of the law on the sub- 
ject.of the right of the executive officers of the 
Government, in the several departments thereof, 
to refuse to enforce, execute, or comply with the 
porvisions of any act of the Congress of the 
United States on the ground of its alleged un- 
constitutionality, or for other reasons, and to re- 
port to the House by bill or otherwise. 

Mr. Ray explained that the question was 
one. of great importance. If the power 
existed, certain executive officers might 
set-at defiance the laws of Congress ap- 
proved by the Chief Executive officer of 


the Nation. On the other hand, it might 
be urged that the power should rest with 
these officers to stay, pending a judicial 
determination in the courts,-the execu- 
tion of.a law of Congress prima facie valid 
and Constitutional 

Recent discussion, he said, by those 
learned in the law, had disclosed a wide 
difference of opinion as to what the law 
is,-or as to what it ought to be. Without 
expressing any opinion as to what the 
law is or as to what it ought to be, the 
committee was of the opinion that the con- 
dition of the law on this subject ought to be 
looked into and that such investigation 
might suggest proper legislation on the 
subject. The committee did not deem it 
wise or proper that the investigation should 
be- directed to any particular officer, act, 
or department. 

Mr. Terry (Dem., Ark.,) said he was not in 
sympathy with the ulterior object sought 
to be secured by the resolution, believing 
that an executive officer enforced an un- 
constitutional law at his peril. However, 
if the House thought the committee should 
enter upon the inquiry into the law on 
the subject, he should not object. 

The: House bill making Syracuse, N. Y., 
a port of delivery was passed, as was the 
House bill directing the Secretary of War 
to revoke the acceptance of the resignation 
of Lieut. John C. Cutter ‘for the good of 
the service’’ in January, 1864, and to issue 
to him an honorable discharge as of the 
same date. 

The Senate amendments to the House 
bill incorporating the Daughters of the 
Revolution were. agreed to. 





A PACIFIC CABLE FAVORED. 


The Senate Foreign Affairs Committee 
Will Report a Limited Subsidy Bill. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—The Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs discussed to-day 
the various bills before it providing for the 
construction of a telegraphic cable between* 
this country and Hawaii and Japan. 

The judgment of the majority of the com- 
mittee is favorable to a proposition of this 
character, but there has been no crystalliza- 
tion of sentiment upon any particular bill. 
The Democratic. members of the committee 
oppose the idea of granting anything like 


a subsidy. It is probable, however, that a 
bill- will be favorably reported granting a 
subsidy amounting to not more than $160,- 
000 a year, but with certain limitations. 

All the propositions before the committee 
offér to carry Government messages free 
for.a period of twenty years. The com- 
mittee will, it is said, agree to a bill grant- 
ing’ this subsidy, but with a modification 
which will provide that at the expiration 
of the twenty years the difference between 
the bonus of $160,000 a year paid the com- 
pany and the cost of the messages sent 
Over the line shall be set apart to the credit 
of the Government, to be used by the Gov- 
ernment in payment for cable tolls after 
the subsidy has ceased. 

No member of the committee believes that 
the full amount of $160,000 could be used 
in .any one year in cable tolls on this line, 
and this provision is deemed necessary. 
Some.measure along these lines will be 
favorably reported to the Senate. 





“The Rev. Mr. Sayres’s Death. 


Jamaica, L. I., Feb. 15.—The Rev. George 
Sayres, a retired priest of the Protestant 
Episcopal , Church, died suddenly while 
walking along Bergen Avenue last night. 
The Rev. Mr. Sayres had been spending 
the evening with his niece, Mrs. S. J. Scovil, 
and, while ‘there, complained of feeling ill, 
and a physician was called in. The physi- 
clan F pyro and Mr. Sayres, feeling re- 
lieved, started for his home, Mr. Scovil 
acco, ying him. They had gone but a 
few blocks when the Rev. Mr. Sayres reeled 
and fell to the sidewalk. He expired before 
medical aid could be summoned. 

e Rev... Mr. Sayres was eigihty-one years 
ola, and was a’son of the Rey. Gilbert Hunt 
Sayres, who was rector of Grace Church, in 
this village, sixty years ago. The Rev. Mr. 
Sayres was nearly blind. 





< Francis Wilson Scttles a Suit. 


Lottie F. Trites brought an action some 
time ago against’Francis Wilson for alleged 
breach of contract, charging that she was 
discharged from the ‘* Devil's Deputy ” com- 
pany without cause, and claiming $450 as 

for the balance of the season. 

When the case came up in the City Court 
‘before Justice’ Conlan yesterday, the mat- 
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YOUNG LADIES’ JOURNAL 


The Queen of Fashion Journals. 


Much Enlarged and Improved. 
The March Number NOW READY. 
: a HE New Al- 
bum of Brill- 
tant Colored I'asn- 
ion Plates made 
in Paris, is su- 
perb. This ex- 
quisite Album, to- 
gether with the 
Gigantic Suppie- 
ment, makes the 
Budget of Early 
Spring Fashions of 
Unequaled excel- 
lence and variety. 
No lady wishing 
to see the very 
latest Correct 
Paris Spring 
Fashions 
should fail to ask 
for the March 
part of The Young Ladies’ Journal. . 
A New Serial Story, ** A MARSH FAIRY,’ 
by Gertrude Warden, is begun in this_ issue. 
There are also short stories: Articles on Fashion 
and Fancy Work, the Home and Cookery, Poetry, 
Music, &c. All in a beautiful cover, printed in 
Colors and Gold on White. 
PFice, 30 Cents; Yearly, $4.00. 
the Extra Christmas Number. 


Of all Newsdealers and 
THE INTERNATIONAL NEWS COMPANY 


83 and 85 Duane St., New-York. One Door East 
of Broadway. 
Subscriptions received for any Periodical, For- 
eign or Domestic. 


The Health Food Co. 


makes the BEST Flours, Cereals, 
Bread, and Biscuits in the world 
and sends them to all nations, ee: 


At the head stands 


Wheatena, 


the perfect Breakfast food. 


THE MOST NOURISHING. 

THE EASIEST DIGESTED. 

THE MOST PALATABLE. 

THE QUICKEST COOKED. . 


All Grocers Sell it. 


Zc. 


FREE Pamphlets FREELY mailed 
to all applicants. 


HEALTH FOOD CO., 


Head Office, 61 5th Ave., New-York. 


POSTMASTER DAYTON THEIR GUEST 


Including 








Heads of the Departments of the New-York 
Post Otfice Give a Dinner to 
Their Chief, 


Postmaster Charles W. Dayton was en- 
tertained at a dinner given in the Colonial 
Hotel, at Eighth Avenue and One Hun- 
dred and Twenty-fifth Street, last night in 
his honor by the heads of divisions ang 
the Superintendent of Branches of the New- 
York Post Office. 

Edward M. Morgan, the General Super< 
intendent of City Delivery, presided, and 
the guests, besides Postmaster Dayton, were 
Controller Ashbel P. Fitch, Jordan L. Mott, 
ex-Congressman Edward J. Dunphy, Johan 
A. Mason, August W. Machen, Charles O. 
Shepard, Patrick F. Griffin, Isaac A. Hop- 
per, and John N. Parsons. $3 

The post officials at the dinner were Gen. 
Fitz John Porter, Cashier of the Post — 
Thomas J. Clarke, Superintendent of 
Mails; Cyrus O. Hubbeil, Superintendent of 
Station L; Thomas A. Jardines and tlenry 
Lippman of the Auditor’s Department, and 
George Andariese, F. W. Bach, M. H. 
Boyle, V. J. Bradley, Edward F. Brennan, 
Daniel Burke, Ignatius J. Campbell, John 
Cave, William. H, Chase, Howard Ww. Con- 
nelly, Lewis G. Craig, Charles E. Depper- 
mann, Philip F. Donohue, F. O. _Driscoll, 
Joseph Elliott, Harris Filson, Michael J. 
Flaherty, Joseph A. Flynn, Michael C. Fo- 
ley, Michael J. Foley, M. B. Byes 
James Gayler, George H. Gerrety, Hawal 





Postmaster Charles W. Dayton, 


The Guest Last Night of Officials of the News 
York Post Office. 





Gorman, Thomas Havey, Alfred L. Horton, 
John J. Jones, William W. Kirkland, Rob- 
ert Looney, Robert J. Lusk, Edward Mc- 
Cann, Owen McDermott, Alvin I, Macnab, 
George W. Meeks, Francis J. Menzies, Will- 
iam A. Moger, Thomas J. Moran, Frank P. 
Mott, Richard J. Murphy, Howard Neagle, 
John Newitz, Edward H. Nichol, Edward 
S. Post, M. H. Quinlan, Louis P. Rannow, 
Thomas F. Ronan, Thomas F. Roney, 
Francis R. Roome, Edwin Sands, John D. 
Silsbee, Frederick J. Swift, John W. Tiede- 
mann, Charles P. Walsh, and Robert P. 
Walsh, : 

Aiter the dinner Victor J. Bradley pre- 
sented to Mr. Dayton a beautiful album 
containing the photographs of the ofiicials 
of the New-York Post Office who were 
the hosts. The presentation of the album 
was made the occasion for a speech, im 
which Mr. Bradley expressed in felicitous 
terms the admiration and esteem for the 


+ Postmaster entertained by his subordinates. 


Postmaster Dayton replied in_ fitting 
terms. Speeches were also made by Con- 
troller Fitch, Gen. Fitz John Porter, Jordan 
L. Mott, John A. Mason, Cyrus O, Hubbell, 
and others. 





BROOKLYN SYMPHONY SOCIETY CONCERTS 


Raphael Joseffy and Mme. Emma Juch 
Will Be the Soloists. 


The Brooklyn Symphony Society will give 
its first concert in Brooklyn under the di- 
rectorship of Theodore Thomas, at the 
Academy of Music, Friday evening, March 
20. The orchestra will consist of ninety 
musicians. : 

The programme will be as follows: 
Overture, Leonore No. Beethoven 
Symphony, B minor, (unfinished)........ Schubert 
Concerto, No. 2, A major Liszt 

Soloist—Mr. Raphael Joseffy and Orchestra. 
...Tschaikowsky 


Overture, ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet ’’. 
Goldmark 


Scherzo, Opus. 45 
Polonaise, A flat 
Orchestration by Theodore Thomas. 

The second concert will be given Thurs- 
day evening, March 26. Mme. Emma Juch 

will be the soloist. 

The Brooklyn Symphony Society was for- 
merly the Seidl Society, and for years was 
the leading musical society in Brooklyn. 





Mrs. Joseph H. Maniey Til. 


Avausta, Me., Feb. 15.—Mrs. Joseph H. 
Manley is very ill with a complication of 


neumonia and heart difficulty. Mr. Man- 
ey, having been summoned home, arrived 
on a special train this afternoon. 
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YESTERDAY’S TEMPERATURE 
The following records are taken from THE 
NEw-YoRK Timss8’s thermometer, which is 
placed on the face of THE Trmes Building, 
opposite the Franklin Statue, 6 feet above 
; the street level, and from the thermometer 
| of the Weather Bureau, which ts 285 feet 
above the street level. Both records show 
the changes of temperature for the 24 hours 
ended at midnight, and that of the Weather 
Bureau gives the temperature on the corre- 
sponding date last year: 
Weather Bureau. Times. 
1896. 1896. 
20 81 
20 22 
388 35 
42 43 
ary | 50 
’ 50 49 
i} ¢ ‘ 5 43 45 
12 43 
Average temperature in Printing House 
Square vesterday 
Average temperature at the Weather 
Bureau yesterday 
Average temperature at the Weather 
Bureau for corresponding date last 


Average temperature at the Weather 
Bureau for corresponding date last 
twenty years 

PROBABILITIES FOR TO-DAY 
To-day’s weather in this city «s indicated 
by the Weather Bureau report: Cold Wave. 
For “The Weather Forecast’? complete 
see Page 8, Column 3. 
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SS 
THE SCHOOL REFORM, 

The essential feature of the reform 
movement in the public schools of New- 
York is the abolition of the Trustee sys- 
tem and the substitution of organized, 
responsible inspection and control by 
trained officers. Any man’ who has a 
practical acquaintance with the work 
which the schools of to-day are required 
to do, and with the means in use here 
and elsewhere to do that work, can hard- 
ly doubt that this change is absolutely 
We are no longer doing in 
this city the matter of education a 
retail business. We cannot afford to 
stick to retail methods, and there is pre- 
cisély the difference between the school 
of New-York with each school 
substantially managed by its Trustees 
and the educational system now in use 
in other great cities that there is be- 
tween a Village “‘store’” and a great 
modern mercantile establishment. There 
a wider and more important dif- 
Village store methods applied to 
establishment would soon lead to 
failure, and the business would stop.. 
The men who had bungled it would have 
| to get out. They would suffer the con- 
| sequences of their own folly and inea- 


necessary. 
in 


system 


is even 
ference. 
a large 


pacity. , 

Unfortunately in the case of the City 
of New-York and its schools, the suffer- 
ers are not the men who are guilty of the 
blundering, the consequences of which 
fall upon the people at large, and most 
heavily upon those who are least able 
to bear the burden and the least able to 
help themselves. The retail Trustees not 
only have narrow ideas, little experience, 
| and less adaptability for their work, but 
many of them are actuated by motives 
wholly inconsistent with the task they 
have to perform. It is the general re- 
sult of political evolution in the United 
States that breeds evil 
in proportion to the extent of the field 
Two generations ago 





irresponsibility 


in which it exists. 
New-York was a congeries of more or 
less independent neighborhoods, the 
| dwellers in which were bound together 
by common interests and ties, knew each 
; other fairly well, wanted the same kind 
of schooling for their children, and had 
| time and interest sufficient in a general 
| way to look after their schools. In these 
| circumstances the Trustees became the 
| agents of their neighbors, to whom they 
known, and by whom they 
' were generally carefully watched. The 
conditions now have radically changed. 
It is simply impossible for the Trustees 
to be kept in check by the patrons of 
the schools, or to be kept in subjection to 
any sense of teal accountability. The 
old restraining motive having vanished, 
other motives of a lower order, and often 
of an order very discreditable, have come 
into play. The office of Trustee has, to 
@ great extent, become a political office, 
and not merely political, but partisan, 
regarded by its incumbent as something 
which he can use for his own advantage 
or the advantage of his immediate fac- 
tion. 

Apart from the hopeless confusion 
which necessarily arises where schools 
are subject to the control of separate 
and independent bodies of ‘Trustees, 
there are still worse mischiefs connect- 
ed with the system. Not only are the 
schools of each ward subject to the 
standard of its own Board of Trustees, 
which may differ from all the others, 
but the lowest and least desirable meth- 
ods of machine politics have, to a certain 
extent, determined the choice of teachers 
and the administration of the schools. 
It is as absurd to expect from these 
methods the kind and degree of school- 
ing for our children to which a great 
city like New-York is entitled as it would 
be to expect the regular and profitable 
management of a great corporation with 
the methods employed in the country 
towns of a hundred years ago. Educa- 
tion has become a profession for which 
there is an ample supply of trained men 
who have in their turn developed a com- 
prehensive and efficient system. New- 
York deserves and can readily ‘have the 
benefits of this system, but in order to 
get them it must do what other large 
cities have done, place the control of its 
schools in the hands of competent men 
who can be held responsible for the re- 
sults of their work. This is, in substance, 





were well 
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the start that no serious opposition will 
be accepted as inspired by respectable 


—_—_—_—_—_—_———— 
A SOUND IDEA. 

A “Merchants’ Municipal Committee” 
in Boston, one of the many bodies nowa- 
days seeking to reform city government, 
asks of the Legislature of Massachusetts 
a change in the tax laws of the State 
which shall put all direct municipal taxes 
on real estate. 

This is a sound idea so far as it goes, 
but the Tax Association of this city has 
carried it further, and has been trying 
for several years to get the Legislature 
to sanction a plan of local option in as- 
sessing property for taxation. 

This would not apply to 
taxes alone, but would give local author- 
ities throughout the State the option of 
collecting all direct taxes upon prop- 
erty from an assessment of land alone, 


municipal 


or of real: estate, or of personal proper- | 


ty, or of both real and personal prop- 
erty. The separate assessment would be 
made in any case, and the same measure 
would exist as now of the amount to be 
contributed for State purposes, but the 
actual levy of taxes would be at the op- 
tion of the local authorities. 

This is the true principle of reform in 
this matter. The local option bill has 
been defeated two or three times at Al- 
bany, but has steadily gained support 
and will continue to be pressed. One of 
these years we shall get it. The main 
thing is to get rid of the inequitable and 
vexatious personal property tax alto- 
gether. 

SEE 
NANSEN AND THE POLE. 

The dispatch from the British Consul 
at Archangel is an independent confirma- 
tion of considerable value of the rumor 
that Dr. NANSEN has been “ heard from.” 
The press dispatch from St. Petersburg 
to a London newspaper is scarcely en- 
titled to so much consideration. It is 
not, on the face of it, an original rumor 
from Irkutsk. It is quite true, as has 
already been pointed out in what we may 
eall polar circles at Washington, that 
Archangel and Irkutsk are not so near 
togéther that we should expect from one 
of these places a confirmation of news 
from the pole already transmitted from 
the other. But what the cavilers fail to 
note is that the very improbability that 
a confirmation shouid come from Arch- 
angel of an announcement sent from Ir- 
kutsk constitutes a probability of the 
truth of the story, when it is beyond 
doubt, as in this case it seems to be, that 
the confirmation has actually so come. 
The British Consul is not commonly a 
fly-gobbling sort of person. He is rather 
inclined to a conservative incredulity. 
We do not mean that the news from 
Archangel makes it certain that NANSEN 
has discovered the pole or even that he 
has returned from his expedition. But 
it should suffice to change the public at- 
titude about the story, as it seems to 
have changed it in England, flat 
disbelief to a rather benevolent neu- 
trality. 

If Dr. NANSEN is in fact on his home- 
an expedition that has 


from 


ward way from 
lasted for more 
balf of the three 
pected it to oceupy, it is rather to be ex- 
pected that he should bring back news of 


than two years and a 
years that its leader ex- 








the suceess of his quest. The regular 
thing for an arctic explorer is to refuse 
to admit even an evident defeat, to over- 
stay the time he allotted to himself, and 
to become in his turn the object of an 
expedition of rescue. There has been no 
reason to’'expect news from NANSEN be- 
fore the Summer of 1896. If he comes 
home half a year in advance of his sched- 
ule time, the probability is that he will 
bring with him, or that he has sent be- 
fore him, news, of his success. 

It is at this point that a bilious geog- 
rapher has interposed a discouraging sug- 
gestion. Mr. J. Scorr KELTIr, the As- 
sistant,Secretary to the Royal Geograph- 
ical Society and chief editor of The 
Statesman’s Year Book, inter- 
viewed, is reported to have said that he 
“did not know exactly how Dr. NANSEN 
could prove that he had been at the north 
pole.’ The remark suffices to show the 
complete inutility for any practical pur- 
pose of polar expeditions, for nobody ex- 
pects that an explorer who has returned 
from'‘the north will have anything to tell 
that he might not have told without go- 
ing there. SHBHRIDAN’s retort upon the 
inquisitive Serson who desired to go down 
a mine for the sake of ‘saying that he had 
been there—‘‘ Why not say so, then?’’— 
is as applicable to arctic explorers. But 
really there need be no ground for such 
a fear. A man does not subject himself 
to cold and darkness for three years with 
no better expectation than to lie about 
his experiences. In addition to the sanc- 
tity with which a seaman regards his 
log, there is enough manhood guaranteed 
by the fact of arctic exploration to pre- 
vent this. If Dr. NaNsen comes back 
and says he has gone to the pole, man-~ 
kind will trust him at least so far as to 
believe that he believes he has gone to 


the pole. 
—— 


SALISBURY AND CHAMBERLAIN. 

If the speculations regarding Lord 
SALISBURY’'sS health, reported by our Lon- 
don correspondent this morning, shall be 
justified by the event, it will be a good 
thing for the Unionist Party that a man 
of the calibre of Mr. CHAMBERLAIN is in 
a position to guide the party, whether di- 
rectly or indirectly. Certainly, the Pre- 
mier has not fulfilled the expectations of 
his followers, Probably he could not have 
done so had he been a stronger man 
physically and mentally than he is. 
Those expectations were at once too 
ardent and too vague, and they centred 
about the Eastern question, which is 
not and cannot readily be made an Eng- 
lish question. Lord SaLispury himself is 
responsible, it is true, to a very great 
extent for the temper of the 


a acy ROR ‘ sea te 


being 


and appeared to agsume the task of exe- 





English 





cuting the will of Providence. But had 
he been much more prudent he was 
bound to encounter obstacles that the 
country could not foresee, and seriously 
to balk the hopes of England. 

Now that the disappointment has come, 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Who has played a 
more successful game on another field, 
is naturally compared, and to his ad- 
vantage, with his chief. The Tories do 
not like him. Lord Satissury himself 
is said not to be too fond of him. But 
it is the fate of the Tories to be led 
most successfully by men they do not 
like. DisRAELI, who treated them frank- 
ly with cynical contempt, made himself 
indispensable to them. 
is apparently not a man to inspire affec- 
tion among his immediate associates, but 
he may well inspire confidence, if not in 


, his character, then, what *‘s much more 


He 
cold and selfish, but he is unquestiona- 


important, in his success. is called 


bly courageous, and the English people | 


understand his conduct if they are not 
sure of his motives. His selfishness, so 
them. 
themselves. They remember that DRAKE 


and FROBISHER were not exactly mission- | 


aries, and that, the brightest glories of 
British history were due to 
“Those adventurous hearts who. bartered 
bold 
Thine English steel 'gainst Spanish gold.” 
They recognize in CHAMBERLAIN a kin- 
ship with some of the greatest of English 
leaders, and they will follow him, Tories 
and all, if occasion requires and he shows 
capacity to lead, quite as readily as if he 
bore a “noble” name. 
—_—_—_————— 


CREDAT PHILADELPHIENSIS. 
The arrest of Hart on Friday for swin- 


-dling invites reflections upon his victim. 


The shearer in this,case is of a hack- 
neyed variety and of no particular in- 
terest. 
of singular innocence and tenderness and 
deserves consideration. Male 


The shorn, however, is a lamb 


and spent their money in riotous living. 
But this case shows that the male sex 
has plumed itself unduly. The victim of 
Hart is an adult male with enough 


shrewdness to have accumulated $6090. . 


This amount he promptly 


surance of its return than was contained 


in an advertisement setting forth that | 
/ such a source of supply should be aban- | 


Hart ‘“ guaranteed 25 per cent. profit” 
and that HART was a 
New-York Stock Exchange. 


Von LEER and his money were prompt- | 
| polluted natural reservoirs. 


ly parted. 
stead of 25 per cent. plus, his ifivestment 
had turned out 100 per cent. minus, he 
investigated the other claim of the thus 
fallacious 


When he discovered that, in- 


York Stock Exchange. At this discovery 


his suspicions were excited, and the re- 
| lowing figures 


sult is that Hart is in the Tombs. 
Noting the extreme ease with’ which 
HART acquired Von LEER’s $600, it be- 
comes wonderful that it should have been 
left for HART to acquire. The explana- 
tion is simple. 
delphian. If he had been a 
If he had 
doing business at 
he might have had it yet. Let 

brotherly love continue. ’ 
on 


HISTORICAL 


three-quarters of an hour. 
confined himself to 


home, 





THE BUILDING. 


THE Times has printed an interesting 
letter 
and an interesting interview with him 
upon its suggestion for the 
of a common building for the accom- 
modation of the various historical and 
It prints to-day a let- 


from Gen.* FERDINAND P. EARLE 


patriotic societies 


ter from a representative of the Genea- | 


logical 
the same subject. 
thesesocieties and the increase of interest 
in them is, as we have said before, one 
of the most striking and one of the most 
gratifying symptoms of the present so- 
cial condition of New-York. Gen. EARLE’S 
sentiments are without doubt the senti- 
ments of the most active and influential 
leaders of the societies concerned, of 
which there are more than twenty, in- 
cluding societies of both sexes, 
formed to commemorate historical events 
covering a.period of more than two cent- 
uries. 

The project is indeed in so promising a 
condition that, with the rentals of which 
he could easily assure himself in ad- 
vance, no private “‘ promoter ’”’ would hes- 
itate to assume as a very easy task the 
financing of a building that should ac- 
commodate all the societies, even if he 
had to pay for the ground on which the 
building stood. But it happens that one 
of these societies has already, as a gift 
from the municipality, ground upon 
which, with modern methods of construc- 
tion, it would be easy to meet all the re- 
quirements, separate and common, of the 
various societies which are now homeless. 
It is true that such a use of the ground 
granted to the Historical Society could 
not be made without additional legisla- 
tion modifying the grant. But it is also 
true that, with the assent and co-opera- 
tion of the Historical Society itself, there 
is no reason to anticipate any resistance 
or trouble whatever in the obtaining of 
such additional legislation as may be re- 
quired. ¥ 

It is not to b» supposed that the Histor- 
ical Society, the oldest and the best known 
of all our historical societies, would re- 
sist such a movement or would do other- 
wise than loyally to promote it. To ob- 
struct it would be to exhibit the venera- 
ble association in the attitude of a dog in 
the manger. It would in that case nel- 
ther itself build nor let others build. It 
has the very great advantage of a grant 
of land eminently suitable and quite am- 
ple for the purpose. It has had this 
grant of land for some years and has 
‘never seen its way td taking any steps 
} @ practical use of 
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CHAMBERLAIN | 
| proved inadequate. 





| poses, it 
_ be revoked, 
far as they can see it, does not disturb 
They are not fanatically altruistic | 





persons | 
jeered unkindly a few years ago at the | 
female victims of Mrs. Howe of Boston, | 


who promised her victims 10 per cent. |} 
| at those places, 


| intake of the Elmira water works, 


intrusted to | 


Hart for investment, with no other as- | Elmira are infected with the poison of 
' 
| the disease through the agency of the | 


Obviously, | 


member of the | 
| the city using 


plentiful supply of clean water from un- | 
| nobleman 


HaArT and learned that Harr | 
was not in fact a member of the New- | 


| Maritime 


Von LEER was a Phila- | 
New-Yorker | 
he would not have retained that money | 


P ' 
erection 
] 





Society upon } 
The multiplication of | 


and 


it. 





pect of its acquiring, a building fund of 
its own resources commensurate with its 
own needs. But a way is now opened tu 
it by which it can secure a building fund 
not only commensurate with its 
needs, but equal also to the needs of the 
other societies which would be so very 
willing to join with it and to put their 
resources at its disposal under its own 
leadership and primacy, or, of 
our correspondents suggests, under a 
Board of Trustees fairly representing 
all the societies. If it should hesitate 
take advantage of this 


ans 


own 


as one 


to opportu- 


nity, it is tolerably certain that the op- | 
} enemy of Spanish rule, 


portunity would be withdrawn. A policy 
of isolation would certainly not tend to 
increase the resources that have thus far 
Public-spirited citi- 


zens are not likely to draw checks for 


the endowment of a dog in the manger. | 


Indeed, if. the Historical Society 


| prove unable to build and unwilling to 
| be helped to build upon the ground whicna 


has been granted to it for public pur- 
is likely that the grant would 
amid general 
or transferred to a more public-spirited 
body. But it is not to be expected that 
the Historical Society will take any such 
attitude. On the 


approbation, 


contrary, 


expected that it will invite the co-opera-~ °P 
} ; men. 

tion of all the other historical and patri- | 
| and Prince Emmanuel will then assume the 


otic societies in erecting a _ building 


worthy of its purpose and of the city. 





POLLUTED WATER IN 
The people of the City of Elmira, 
this State, are learning by sad experi- 


ELMIRA. 


in 


ence how desirable it is that their public 
water supply should be free from pollu- 
tion. Elmira is suffering from an epi- 
demic of typhoid fever. 
inst. there had been 180 cases and 15 


deaths. 


Health, who has ascertained that the 
water of the Chemung River, a stream 
from which the city’s supply is taken, is 
polluted by discharged 

from Corning, Hornellsville, and 
That is to say, 
germs of disease is poured Into the river 
is carried 


sewage into it 


sewage containing 


down to 
and 
is then distributed throughout the city 
for domestic uses. Thus, when there 
are cases of typhoid fever in any one of 
the three towns’ mentioned, the people of 


water which they drink. 
doned, especially when, as in this case, 


it can easily obtain a 


In the classification adopted by 
State Board for its reports Elmira is in 
the Southern Tier District, and it is no- 
ticeable that the typhoid mortality 
this district and in the 
District has for years been very 
There are eight districts in all. The fol- 
the number of 
deaths from typhoid in each 1,000 deaths 


show 


| for the last three years: 


1893. 
8.75 


-23.65 


1894. 

8.00 
22.50 
26.54 


13.87 


7.60 
83.00 


26.85 


Hudson Valley............ 
Southern Tier 
Entire State........ 

The Maritime District 
city an@*Brooklyn, and contains more 
than half the population of the State. 


includes this 


The low typhoid rate in it is due to the | 
The | Rail Z 
|} century ago, and played it in 1880, but his 
| place has since been taken by a younger 


good quality of the water supplies. 
high rate in the Hudson Valley towns is 
caused by the use of polluted river water 
in Albany and elsewhere. It is tolerably 
plain that the public water supplies in 
many other Southern Tier towns, as well 
as in Elmira, are exposed to dangerous 
contamination. 

The typhoid rate is high also in the 
Adirondack and Northern District, where 
it was per 
year. The chief cause of the excessive 
mortality there is the same—the use of 


thousand deaths 


25.35 


Watértown’s two epidemics last 


was caused by infection derived 


year 
from 
other towns through the agency of the 
water of the Black River. The cause of 
the second was the distribution of in- 
fected milk by two or three dealers in 
whose families there of 
typhoid at the time, and it may be re- 
called that examination the 
presence of the germs of tuberculosis in 
several samples of milk which did not 
contain the germs of typhoid. 

These inland towns, many of which 
suffer frequently from typhoid epidemics, 
can easily become free from the disease 
by procuring water from  unpolluted 
sources—which are in most cases avail- 
able—and by inspecting and guarding 
their supplies of milk. So far as milk 
is concerned, the village of Malone has 
set for them an admirable example. 

St Cee 


were cases 


disclosed 


Prof. ROENTGEN’S discovery has been fol- 
lowed by a crop of new words large enough 
almost to warrant new editions of all the 
dictionaries. Already it is necessary to puz- 
zle over the meaning of ‘“ skiagraph,” 
“ cathodography,”’ and a dozen other terms, 
some of them freshly coined and the rest 
employed in wholly unfamiliar significa- 
tioms. It is a bit surprising that nobody 
has yet seen fit to invent a word that would 


include, and so make immortal, the name | 
of the Vienna scientist whose discovery | 


started the entire learned world on a course 


of experiments with wires and bulbs and | ; 
was long ago | which are expressed by amusing hatchings. 
appropriated by both architects and astron- | 
omers, and having two quite different mean- 
ings already, is hardly large enough to car- | 
ry another gracefully. The new pictures | 


dry plates. ‘‘ Skiagraph”’ 


are, in a way, ‘“‘ shadow-writings,” as this 
angular combination of letters implies, but 
they are, too, much more than that. 
“ Cathodograph "” means, so far as it means 
anything, ‘‘a record of the downward road,” 
and what that has to do with the matter it 
takes some little ingenuity to see. There is 
a fine opportunity for somebody with a 
mind both poetic and accurate to distin- 
guish himself by suggesting a designation so 
much better than any one of those now of- 
fered that it will be instantly and gratefully 


accepted. 





That pleasing yarn from Havana about 
the capture of a real latter-day Amazon, 


after a desperate battle in which she and 
er feminine followers dis- 





should | 


|} gaged to be married to 


| 
is e | - m 
it is ‘to b ‘ will have a large fortune, 


| con is 


| the late Emperor of Brazil. 
| de Nemours, who died in 1857, was Princess 


| fidence in 
| institution, but till lately he had not been 


| inside 


| ber he 
Up to the 12th | 


| clamor for 


Bath. | 
jon 
the | 


the | 


| developed, 


| love 


the | 
| blood 


in |} 


Hudson Valley |, . 
| a Bruxellois 


high. | 
; the 


| fashionable clubs, 


| scenes of which are laid 


14.10 | 


last | 





| flocks and the best of our crops. 
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for having been somewhat hysterical, Is 
perhaps correct in every detail except one— 
the side on which these mythological, if 
not ,mythical, warriors were enrolled. 
Judging by the degree of success which has 
hitherto attended the royal armies in Cuba, 
there is every reason to suspect that the 
charming thirty-nine were not rebels at 
all. Gomezand his men have been so uni- 
formly successful, ever since the insurrec- 
tion began, that only the supposition that 
the Spanish detachments were led by wo- 
men makes the course of the war really ex- 
plicable. Therefore it seems probable that 
this band was simply a meeting of royal 
Colonels, Majors, Captains, and Lieuten- 
ants, holding a tea-party, or a council of 
war, or something, and that they were at- 
tacked and dispersed by a discourteous 





Among the politicians just now there 
seems to be prevalent an unlimited amount 
of ‘“‘harmony.”’ And it is all so sincere, so 
fiercely sincere, that but for the labels one 
might almost mistake the feeling for hatred 





PERSONALS. 


-Printe Emmanuel 4@’Orléans, who is en- 
the Princess Hen- 
riette, elder daughter of the Comte de 
Fiandre, is the only son of the Duc d’Alen- 
con, and his mother is a sister of the Em- 
press of Austria. Prince Emmanuel, who 
was born in January, 1872, is an officer of 
Austrian dragoons and an excellent soldier, 
having passed all his military examinations 
with conspicuous success. Princess Hen- 
riette, who was born in November, 1870, 
10,000,000f, it is 
reported, as her parents are immensely 
The marriage is to take place in 
Brussels about the middle of next month, 


title of Due de Vendéme. The Duc d’Alen- 
the younger son of the Due de 
Nemours, his elder brother being the Comte 
d’Eu, who is married to the daughter of 
The Duchesse 


Victoria of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and a first 


| cousin of the Queen and of Prince Albert. 


Count Tolstoi has, it is said, great con- 
the theatre an educational 


ne 
as 


years. Last Decem- 
went, in company with his son, to 
see his own play, ‘‘ The Power of Dark- 
ness’ He bought a seat in the second row 
of the top gallery, and was congratulating 


one for thirty 


| himself on having preserved his incognito. 
An investigation has been made | 


by the Secretary of the State Board of | 


Unfortunately, however, the audience hap- 
pened to be small, and some _ one in the 
‘‘heaven”’ recognized him. Immediately 
the word was passed around, with the re- 
sult that many more eyes were directed 
toward the Count than toward the stage. 
The Count was annoyed, and made no 
effort to disguise the fact. Toward the end 
of the play, when the audience began to 
the ‘‘author,”” he made off. 
When finally the curtain was rung down 
the last act the cries for the author 
were so loud and persistent that the man- 
ager was obliged to appear and announce 
that the Count had left the theatre. 

—A phrenologist who has recently had a 
chance to ‘“‘ feel the bumps ”’ of George Du 
Maurier, says that in the painter-novelist 
region of the brain is well 
the most prominent faculties 
being combativeness, secretiveness, ama- 
tiveness, approbativeness, ideality, and the 
perceptives as a group, form, size, weight, 
comparison, and imitation. These give, with 
their combinations, great taste, refinement, 
of decorations, an exquisiteness of 
finish to all works of art, a passion for the 
beautiful, skill in athletic sports, and a 
great fondness for science. 

-~M. de Rochefort is publishing his me- 
moirs in one of the Paris newspapers. It 
had generally been supposed that so red a 
revolutionist would have scamped_ the 
period of his youth, when he was a little 
among his aristocratic kinsfolk 
of High degree. But the ex-Communist 
seems to take a pleasure in expatiating on 
the loftiness of his lineage and on his 
relationship with the ducal houses 
of De Montmorency and Rohan. 


the basilar 


Victor Napoléon Bonaparte is described 
in a journal of Brussels, Le Petit Bleu, as 
’ who may, if he wish, be- 
come a Burgomaster. The writer says that 
Prince is well fed, in the Belgian 
‘‘with beer and dreamless con- 
that he is a member of the 
and that he is a polite 
throne of France, who 

“for hygienic reasons 


fashion, 
tentment,”’ 


to the 


pretender 
horseback 


goes on 


| only.” 
1895. | 


of ‘‘ Dodo” fame, is now 
writing a romance, the 
in Greece during 
the time of the war of independence, and 
filling up his spare time by excavating 
ruined temples. Mr. Benson has been doing 
archaeological work wn Greece under the 
auspices of the British School of Archaeol- 
ogy. 

—Joseph Mayer of Ober-Ammergau, who 
was the ideal Chris- 
lay a quarter of a 


Benson, 
He is 


—E. F. 


in Egypt. 


recently broke his leg, 
tus in the Passion 


Like most of the Bavarian amateur 
he is a wood carver by profession 


man. 
actors, 


| and must be over sixty years of age. 


—Mr. John Hays Hammond, the American 
miring engineer, who is now under arrest 
at Pretoria for taking part in the rebellion, 
states that three days after his first arrival 
in the Gold Reef City, he was fined 37s. for 
laughing at a policeman. 

Ex-Empress Eugénie has given to the 
Musée des Arts Décoratifs the plans and 
designs made for the ornamentation of her 
private apartments in the Tuileries. 
“Orthography is 

who found it a 


—Anatole France says, 
an invention of parvenus, 


| convenient means of obtaining a false dis- 
water taken from polluted streams. It | 


was conclusively proved that the first of | 


, 


tinction.’ 


AGENDA 





OF A BOOK LOVER. 


—Mr. Tasker has lived twelve years in 
Spain; so that it was only natural civility 
for him to offer his house to the Carlist 
Prince who came to buy the first Dutch 
edition of ‘‘ Don Quixote.” ‘‘ V. ha tomado 
posesion de Su casa,’”’ he said to the Carl- 
ist Prince The formula may be usually 
perfunctory, as ‘‘Good morning” is, but 
let it be heartfelt once in a thousand times, 
and there is so much gained, Mr. Tasker 
said that his reception room, library, art 
gallery, bedroom, banquet hall, and kitchen 
were at his caller’s pleasure. The Prince 
was not disappointed to find that Mr. Tas- 
ker’s ‘“‘casa’’ was one room, There were 
a smokeless fuel stove and a chafing dish 
behind a screen; a couch, tne coverlet of 
which, made o¢ silk admirably embroidered, 
was once the en of a Japanese Princess, 
in a corner; glasses, cups, flagons, and de- 
canters of rare crystal and a table service 
in a lacquer cabinet; 500 books of extreme 
searecity of editions in bindings by great 
artisans, on the shelves; an etching of the 
Death of the Virgin by Rembrandt, its copy 
by the hand of Charles Blanc, an original 
drawing by Saint-Aubin, another by Greuze, 
relics of saints, a crucifix of ancient work- 
manship, everywhere. ‘‘ How intensely deli- 
eate is the art,’’ the Prince said with An- 
dalusian softness, ‘‘of concentrating into 
the refinement of one room all the rooms 
of one’s palace! ”’ 

—‘* What would we be without you? With- 
out you everything would be to us only 
shadows and darkness. To you shall come 
our most beautiful fruits and our best 
wines. To you shall come the best of our 
Relish 
them in peace.’”’ Thus are writers greeted 
in ‘Le Paradis des Gens de Lettres,” de- 
scribed by Asselineau in a delightful little 
volume published in 1861. The frontispiece 
is an etching by Bracguemond which re- 
tains the ingenuous grace and awkward 
naiveté of the author’s design. Under a 
sky where a crescent of the moon and dis- 
tant stars scintillate, appear the white 
facades and acute roofs of the marvelous 
city, behind a curtain of trees the leaves of 


In the foreground a little book lover in eve- 
ning dress is guided by an angel, dressed 
in white, luminous and opening his wide 
wings. The little book lover does not seem 
surprised. He thinks it natural to be led 
into a palace where copy is worth a great 
deal of money. 


—The charming frivolity of women has ' 


always been a great subject of terror to 
the philosophers. There is a Book of 
Hours, “ Heures & Lusaige de Paris,” print- 


ed by Simon Vostre in 1508, on vellum, in 
which were inserted five leaves of a prayer 
in manuscript, on vellum, and a miniature 
of the gentlewoman to whom the book he- 
longed in 1510. Her name was C. Vil- 
liers-la Fale. She was a missal beauty, 
spiritual and delicate; in her eyes are re- 
flections of naive canticles; but, under her 
portrait, in caligraphy of her time, are 
these words written in faultless Latin, by 
Peiresc: ‘‘C. V. has no sentiments of any 
sort. Where there is nothing, the devil 
loses his rights. She may not fall into 
the common precipice because this is in 
nature, and she is not in nature. Nothing 
remains of ancient humanity, nothing re- 

of ancient virtues, no of 3 ° 

even sin.’’: 


gE aes 








CLOSE OF THE OPERA 
People Stay in ‘the House and Appland 
Listlessly Till hey Are 


Forced Out, 


It was a curious spectacle that calm and 
disinterested observers beheld at the Metro- 
politan Opera House yesterday afternoon. 
It was the last matinée performance of the 
Season; the opera was “‘ Carmen ">; the prin- 
cipal artists were Calvé, Saville, Lubert, 
and Ancona. The house was packed, except 
in the boxes, and half-exhausted women 
clung for three hours and a half to the brass 
rails behind the orchestra circle. The per- 
formance was observed with that quiet lack 
of enthusiasm which has been noticeable 
at all presentations of the same work this 
Season. At the close of each act some 
flowers were thrown upon the stage, and 
the pricipal artists were recalled several 
times in a perfunctory manner. When the 
curtain descended for the last time there 
was one mild recall, and then most of the 
audience went home. 

But some 400 or 500 remained standing 
by their seats, while perhaps 100 gently 
clapped their hands, and two shrill-voiced 
boys in the balcony piped, ‘“ Calvé!” The 
Soprano reappeared two or three times, ac- 
companied by Lubert and Ancona, who 
anally ran off and left her standing alone, ° 
She bowed, kissed her hands, and depart- 
ed. Still the people stood, the mild mur- 
mur of applause continued, and the boys 
squeaked. A tall man joined them, and de- 
manded Calvuh.” The three leading sing- 
ers reappeared towing Messrs. Abbey and 
Grau, and subsequently Signor Bevignani, 
the conductor. Still the gentle, apathetio 
applause of some forty or fifty persons 
went on, and the rest simply stood and 
Waited. The lights were turned down, and 
some callow youths indulged in cat-calls. 
The lights went up and down several times. 
Finally the house remained dark and the 
gt — telling the people that 
I - Caive head left the buil t 6: 
at yee departed, ang: At 

“his is a plain statement of facts 
there had been any enthusiasm ‘over the 
performance, the scene after it was over 
would have been reasonable. But as Mme 
( alvé has never been guilty of singing “Home, 
Sweet Home,”’ and as she could not be ex- 
pec ted to perform any acrobatic feats or 
sing Linger, Longer, Lou,” it is hard to 
oe ane on those people were Waiting for. 

oo night, for the benetit of the iast 
o the Satur ay evening audience at popu- 
7p prices, “* Lohengrin” was given with 
Oona ae as Elsa, Mme. Mantelli ag 
Urtrud, Signor Cremonini as Lohengrin 
Signar Kaschmann as Telramund and M. 
Plangon as the King. There wad an audi- 
ence of gocd size and a goodly amount of 
applause. | At the close of the second act 
the principal singers were called out six 
times, Signor Cremonini and M. Plancon 
received large wreaths, and the ladies sev- 
eral handsome bouquets. This was a fair 
Sanupie of the kind of applause that was 
bestow ed. Of course, at the conclusion of 
the performance, there was a demonstra- 


tion, of which Mme. N ic 28 
cial object. - Nordica was the spe- 
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WEBSTER OWNER OF TENNESSEE LAND 


How He Was Once Induced to Inyest 


Largely in Growing Timber. 


Knoxville (Tenn.) Letter to 
Times. 
The great ofl excitement raging on the 
Cumberland plateau brings to mind the fact 
that Daniel Webster at one time owned a 
large portion of the territory now known 
as the “ oil fields.” 


He was at the zenith of his 


The Chattanooga 


fame as 


| United States Senator when a gentleman 


appeared in 
him on the 
Southern 

** boomer ”’ 
Sellers.”’ 


Washington 

subject 
timber 
was a 


and approached 
of an investment in 
lands. This artful 
veritable ‘* Mulberry 
The captivating song of the man 
with land to sell, the alluring prospects of 
millions to be made in the near future, 
caused the brilliant statesman to become 
interested, and with the assistance of 
wealthy New-England friends he purchased 
the land, 100,.uW0 acres. ‘The tract lay in 
Cumberland, Fentress, and Scott Counties. 
At that time there was scarcely a wagon 
road within fifty miles of it, and there is 


no explanation of Webster's idea in mak- 
ing the purchase, other than that he was a 
child in the practical management of busi- 
ness affairs. 

Much of the land overlapped older chart- 
ers and grants, and he was no sooner the 
owner of the vast tract than litigation 
commenced. Some of the property was 
still in litigation three or four years ago. 
The last phase I noticed was the publica- 
tion of non-resident notices, in which, among 
others, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
was notifie. to appear at Jamestown by @ 
certain Monday in a certain month in the 
year 1892, if I remember correctly, to defend 
several suits as one of the heirs of — 
Clemens. I have been told that the father 
of the genial humorist was a partner of 
Webster in the big land purchase, and 
came to the plateau as resident manager or 
something of that sort. He lived at James- 
town or “ Jimtown,” and left there for the 
Mississippi Valley only a few months before 
the birth of Samuel L. 

The pioneer boomer who disposed of the 
land to Webster knew nothing of the rich 
coal deposits nor of the oil beneath the 
surface. It was the timber, the tall, straight 
trees, that he dwelt upon, and the glorious 
climate of East Tennessee. And while 
Webster’s investment was a failure, and 
Sir Thomas Hughes’ Rugby colony on @ 
part of the same tract was a little less, yet 
after all there seems to be “ millions in it.’ 

Furthermore, I have been told that the 
man who induced Webster to make his 
Southern investment was none other than 
“Jim” Scott, who represented the mount- 
ain counties in the Legislature years bee 
fore the war. I can hardly believe that, 
however, since hearing a story about that 
noted character. The story is to the effect 
that when Scott started to Nashville to 
serve his first term in the Legislature, he 

ut one clean shirt on his back and another 

n his saddle pockets. He went to Nash- 
ville on horseback, there being no other 
means of going, unless he walked. Ar- 
riving in the eapital city, he hitched his 
horse in an alleyway near the public square, 
having contracted that habit when going 
to Jamestown on court days. . 

He fell in with other members of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, so the story goes, and the 
custom being then, as it is now, to a limited 
extent, of course, to weld the ties of fel- 
lowship with toddies and mint juleps, sev- 
eral hours were passed very pleasantly at 
an inn, and the horse in the alley was for- 
gotten. At a late hour in the evening it 
oceurred to him that his horse should be 
provided with lodging for the night. After 
considerable difficulty and with the assist- 
ance of others, he found the horse where 
he had left him, but the saddle pockets, 
containing his extra shirt, were gone. The 
next day. the General Assembly having 
been organized before his arrival, he rosé 
to a question of personal privilege, and, to 
the great amusement of his colleagues, told 
his troubles to the Speaker. He was heard 
from, however, before he had been in Nash- 
ville many weeks, and throughout his legis- 
lative career served his constituents to their 
entire satisfaction. The County of Scott 
was named for him. 

Several years ago, in Cincinnati, I fell in 
with an Englishman, who was on his way 
back to the mother country, after a year’s 
stay at Rugby Colony. 

‘Rugby is no good,” he said. 

“ Why?” I asked. 

“The bloomin’ work is too blarsted ’ard,” 
he replied. 

And that was exactly why Sir Thomas 
Hughes’s Utopian scheme was never a suc- 
cess. 





The Historical Building. 
fo the Editor of The New-York Times: 
-The proposition to make a monumental 
memorial building (instead of a plain statue, 
void of utility, except as a teacher,) seems 
to meet a want in our city that has been 
felt by many of the hereditary societies, 
which have outgrown their quarters and 
find no room in the city large enough to 
accommodate them. Let the building fur- 
nish a home for all under one roof, and 
place it where an ornamental front on 
one of its sides may present in niches 
leaders of the colony days, another patri- 
ots of the Revolution, a third heroes’ of. 
the civil war, and, last, 1812, or Mexico; 
then within ive each meeting rooms, 
with a general reception parlor, and over 
all a large assembly room and banquet 
hall, with cases for flags, relics, and so'tve- 
nirs around the walls, owned by different 
bodies, but left for inspection by all, In 
your issue of the ilth inst., you place this 
movement under the New-York Histerfcal 
Society as the natural leader. Ri.ther 
let a representative board from all the 
societies manage as trustees, under the 
law which was made to do this very thing, 
There are many who would be tenants of 
such a building, some of whom have build- 
ing committees now, to do alone what S 
here proposed in a union. The writer 
looking for a place, as one of the committee 
of the New-York Genealogical and Bio- 
graphical Societ who would be giad te 
be near the others, and feel that thei 
library would help to make the buildin 
more attractive, and the spot more of 
gathering piace for ceivaltning hs ‘ 
ating past and ig hist 
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TURKISA LIST OF CRIMES 





A Tabulated Statement by an Of- 
ficial of the Government. 


DESPAIRING LEITER FROM MARASH 


Armenians Expect No Justice from 


the Tribunals and No Protec- 


tion from the _ Soldiers— 


Fear of Outbreak. 


Correspondence of The United Press. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, 31.—The following 
is a Turkish estimate of Turkish violence 
in the Province of Harpoot and some of the 
adjacent of 
a list prepared in Turkish by a local Mos- 
lem in a high extra-Governmental position. 
The original is sealed with his seal. The 
total number killed is given as 39,234; num- 
ber destitute, 94,770: 


Jan, 


villages, being a translation 
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Two citizens from Zeitoun came to Adana 
dressed- as Kurds, to find out the strength 
of the Turkish Army in that section, and 
It is possible that’ some of the following 
accounts from Adana have come from 
them: 

Thirteen thousand armed men are said 
to be in Zeitoun, and it is surrounded by 
85,000 soldiers, stationed at five points. 
But these latter, insufficiently clothed and 
fed, are dying at the rate of forty a day. 
Special trains from Morsin to Adana have 
been loaded with bread to be forwarded. 

Many of the inhabitants of the besieged 
city have donned the clothes of those they 
have captured and come and go at their 
leisure. A few of them met a camel train 
of seventy animals conveying bread to the 
Turkish Army, and accosting them as 
brothers, and expressing their sense of 
grateful satisfaction over the trouble they 
had been taking in order to feed the suf- 
fering troops,.l¢d them straight into their 
city. . 

It is generally supposed in Adana (where 
nothing is yet known of a mediation) that 
s0me sort of an armistice has been agreed 


upon till March 1. 
A letter from Marash, written the first 


week in January, says: “‘ The hordes that 
went up to Zeitoun for plunder were either 
killed or came back in silence and conster- 
nation. It is reported that the Turkish 
commander was killed, and the war may 
last for months yet.” 

Further, regarding Marash, the letter 
gays: ‘The people are terrified by daily 


threats, and beating and wounding in the- 


gtreets are not punished. Few men venture 
out. The women go on errands instead. 
The Americans are giving 45 paras (4% 
cents) a week, and to Gregorians 30 paras; 
880 Protestants are receiving help, besides 
Episcopalians and Disciples; 2,300 Grego- 
rians receive 50 paras a week. The Cath- 
olics attend to their own poor, but the Gre- 
gorians have lost all their rich men, either 
killed, impoverished, or in prison, so that 
nothing is done for them except through 
Americans. The foreigners have to take 
charge of all the relief work, as the natives 
do not dare help. Yet the foreigners can- 
Mot do any visiting, because of rough 
treatment afterward given to the visited.” 

_The following letter, dated Jan. 9, from a 
city outside of the six provinces in the in- 
terior, gives a good idea of the present state 
of affairs in many parts of the interior. 

“I wish to speak only of the present con- 
Gition of the Armenians here in its abso- 
lutely hopeless outiook for the future as 
long as this Government is in power. 

“It is now nearly six weeks. since the 
massacre, and the professions of the Gov- 
ernment of sorrow for the unfortunate 
event have had time to prove sincere or 
false. The official; seem exceedingly friend- 
ly toward foreigners and accede to all their 
reasonable requests. Their cordiality in the 
matter of the relief expedition to the de- 
vastated villages was marked. 

“The Americans say that when called 
upon in reference to any business, the offi- 
cials receive them graciously and promise 
hearty aid. They are also assured that 
there is no possibility of a repetition of 
such wickedness. The one thing, however 
which mars our confidence in their assur_ 
ances is the fact that all officials, from 
the Governor down, were equally loud in 
their assurarces previous to Noy. 30. Be- 
fore that day we _ believed them;) we 
thought that the authorities really intend- 
ed to keep quiet. Since that day we can 
Only say that we have no longer any con- 
fidence in the word of any Turk as to se- 
curity of life and property. 

*“ What has the Government here done to 
make amends for that day, and to prevent 
@ repetition of it? The Ulema (Mohamme- 
dan combination of priests, Judge, and 
teacher,) gave their solemn decision that 
the property was ‘stolen,’ and not taken by 
right; that the persons killed were ‘ mur- 
dered,’ and not killed by accident or in 
course of war. This made the participants 
in the massacre and plundering criminals. 

“This was the least they could, do—any 
other decision would have been a public 

oclamation to the Turks to continue. 

pon this decision, many Turks returned 
to the Government articles which they had 
taken from Armenian houses. A commis- 
sion of Armenians was appointed to try 
to find the owners of the returned goods. 
These goods have now been distributed so 
far as possible to their owners, and the 
commission has this week finished its la- 
bors. But the best estimates which we can 
get say that not more than one-eighth of 
what was stolen has been brought back. 
Most of what came back was of the poorer 


ty. 

a Another commission of Armenians and 
Turkish officials was appointed to go through 
the merket make an inventory of the 
in each shop. It.soon Ae. 

however, that the real of 
search for arms. In ait the Ar- 
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Of making 


revolvers were found. 
amends, this 1s the end. 


Another Outbreak Not Impossible. 


“As to the means for preventing another 
outbreak, what has been done? In the 
first place, soldiers are on guard, and while 
we have a certain measure of doubt as to 
which way their guns would fire, yet we 
suppose their presence is a safeguard in 
some degree. They are, however, being dis- 
banded, a part at a time, and I suppose they 
will be withdrawn in the course of a few 
weeks. The financia! burden, of course, cf 
keeping such a body of troops under ares 
must prevent its long continuance. 

' only effective means of preventing 
# recurrence of this massacre, the 
and swift punishment of all concerned, as 
far as ascertainable, is wholly neglected. 1 
say that it is wholly negiected, although I 
know that some punishments have been in- 
tlicited, These, I believe, however, are only 
fer show. Some villagers who were caught 
plundering after the (as we understand it) 
allotted .time had expired were pubiicly 
beaten at the paiace, 

“There are, perhaps, as many as seventy 
or eighty now in prison on charres of theft 
and murder. But no one of these has been 
brought to trial, and no one has the slight- 
est idea that a single person wili be con- 
victed or senienced to any punishment. The 
Governor has been deposed. This was an- 
nounced in America before it was known 
here, for it was not heard of here, and he 
continued to exercise the duties of his office, 
for ten days. But what deposed official has 
failed of securing his reward before long? 

“The worst phase of the whole business 
is that which I have already stated, that 
no one, either Armenian or Turk, suppose 
for a moment that anyone will be punished 
for that day’s awful doings. No Armenian 
can secure justice against a Turk. That 
has come to be, I may gay, a settled prin- 
ciple of jurisprudence here. Many Turks 
are known who killed certain’ people. Eye- 
witnesses tell of it. You say: ‘Why are 
those men not arrested and tried?’ The 
Government says: ‘ Certainly; the courts are 
open; let anyone who wishes make an 
accusation, and we will attend to it.’ But 
the Public Prosecutor, whose duty it is 
to take charge of such cases, does nothing. 


‘The 


Ste?ria 


/ And what Armenian will dare to commence 


proceedings and give testimony when he is 
sure he will be killed for doing so, and that 
his murderer will go as free from, danger 
of punishment as ever? 

‘““Some few of the murderers are in 
prison, information having been given 
against them. But the Turks will not give 
testimony against Turks in this matter. 
Those Armenians who lodged complaints at 
first are afraid to follow up their testi- 
mony because of the threats against them- 
selves which they hear. If the Govern- 
ment were in earnest they could assure 
protection to witnesses, but that they evi- 
dently do not intend to do. 

“I know of a case of one young girl 
who was carried off, and, after being out- 
rageously abused, some few days later was 
brought back to her house. The name of 
the abductor is known to her parents. In- 
formation was given and he was arrested, 
but immediately released on some alleged 
technicality. The man’s friends sent word 
to the girl’s parents: ‘If you do anything 
more we will take vengeance on your 
whole family.’ The parents say: ‘It is 
better for us to bear in silence what has 
already come upon us than to incur new 
perils by seeking in vain for redress.’ 

‘‘Another case we have been especially 
interested in was that of a girl formerly in 
the American school, and later one of 
the teachers in the community schools. 
She was carried off that night, and has 
not been seen since. A young Armenian 
saw her taken, and described to me the 
Turk who took her, and gave his name, 
and was induced to give his information 
to the Government. The abductor was 
ealled, examined, and released, and is now 
free. The Armenian has received threat- 
ening letters from him, and for fcur weeks 
has hardly dared stir out of his house. 
This is in spite of the fact that the Eng- 
lish Consul in Angora has interested him- 
self in the case to such a purpose that the 
Governor General has twice telegraphed 
orders to have the case followed up. 

“Yet when I called on the Public Prose- 
cutor this week to ask him about it, he said 
they were doing all they could to find the 
girl. When I mentioned the name of the 
abductor and showed that I knew him, the 
official said that they were looking for him, 
and ‘hoped to arrest him in a day or two.’ 
We trust that the girl is dead. 

“Together with all this official blindness 
to the doings of the Turks, if any possible 
case can be found against an Armenian, it 
is followed up eagerly. There are Arme- 
nians now in prison on charges of using 
weapons to try to kill Turks on the night of 
the massacres, the Armenians being admit- 
tedly in their own houses at the time. One 
man who prevented the mob from entering 
the street in which he lived by standing 
on his roof with a gun and using it, was 
arrested on this charge of firing on the 
Turks. 

* At the door of one Armenian house two 
friendly Turks stood to protect it, saying 
to the mob, ‘This house belongs to us.’ 
They were both shot, one being killed, 
whereupon the Armenians, who had been 
trusting to their protection, fled by way of 
the roof, and most of them escaped, though 
the house, of course, was looted. These 
Armenians are now arrested on the charge 
of having killed the two Turks who were 
protecting them. 

“The language of the Turks by no means 
tends to restore confidence. They have 
the attitude of those who are waiting for 
another chance, They are reported as say- 
ing, ‘ The Government tries to make us out 
common thieves by taking back the goods 
we secured, but they cannot get back the 
lives. Next time we will take lives in- 
stead of goods.’ 

“JT have spoken of the probable with- 
of the soldiers. The fact is, the 
people in the villages hardly know which 
to prefer. The soldiers are quartered on 
them, and they are unending in their de- 
mands and exactions. The people are about 
ready to say: ‘ We are ready to be plundered 
at once, for it amounts to the same thing 
in the end.’ The taxes have never been 
gathered with such severity in our city, nor 
with such injustice, as during the past two 
months. 

“There is one period now to. which we 
cannot but look forward with some anxiety. 
And that is to the feast of Ramazan, not 
far off, and especially to the Bairam at 
its close. If we pass through those davs 
safely we shall feel that there is really 
some hope of security.” 





CRISIS IN FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 


Senate Defeats the Government Again 
on Appointment of Poitevin. 


Paris. Feb. 15—In the Senate to-day M. 
Monis, Republican, again interpellated the 
Government regarding the appointment to 
conduct the investigation into the South- 
ern Railway scandals of Judge Poitevin in- 
stead of Judge Rampler. A long debate 
followed. 

Minister of Justice Ricard repeated his 
defense of the Ministers previously made, 
and advised the Senate to weigh well the 


result of a vote in opposition to the opin- 
ion of the country. The Senate, however, 
by a vote of 161 to 71, confirmed the vote 
taken in that body Feb. 11 placing the 
blame in the matter upon the Government. 

M. Demole, Republican, who represents 
one of the divisions of Sadne-et-Loire, an- 
nounced that he would await the steps 
taken by the Cabinet in consequence of the 
vote, and then, if necessary, interpellate 
the Government concerning the responsi- 
bility of the Cablwet toward the Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. Tihe Senate then ad- 
journed until Friday next. 

After the vote on the interpellation, the 
Ministers held a lengthy conference. It is 
understood .hat they decided that Prime 
Minister Bourgeois should lay the situation 
before President Faure. There is great 
agitation and uncertainty in political cir- 
cles, and rumors of the dissolution of Par- 
liament and a’revision of the Constitution 
gain credence. 

Wiseacres are of the opinion that the fact 
that the Cabinet has not resigned because 
of the adverse vote marks the opening of 
a revolutionary Parliamentary conflict. Le 
Courrier du Soir announces that the Cabi- 
net will meet again to-morrow, 





ITALIANS AGAINST ABYSSINIANS, 


Baratieri Interrupts Peace Negoetia- 
tions and Starts for Adowa,. 


Romp, Feb. 15.—Gen. Baratieri, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Italian forces in 
Abyssinia, having been authorized by the 
Government to conclude a treaty of peace 
with King Menelik, sent Major Saloa of the 
Italian Army to treat with the King. 

The latter demanded that the Italians 
abandon the positions occupied by them in 
Abyssinia and revise the treaty of Uc- 
cialli, exeluding entirely therefrom: the 
provision for an Italian protectorate over 
Abyssinia. 

Upon receiving a report from Major Sa- 
loa of the terms demanded by King Mene- 
lik, Gen. Baratieri immediately broke off 
the negotiations. 

A dispatch from Massowah says that 
Menelik, after feigning an attack on the 
Italians under Gen. Baratieri, withdrew 
com the strong position lately held by 

m, 

It is stated that the Abyssinians are now 
encamped at Adowa, where they are await- 
ing an attack. Gen. Baratieri is reported 
to have started for Adowa. : 


Now that all the reinforcements for Gen. 
Baratierl have arrived, he has under his 


Py 





fantry, composed of 600 men each; eight 
battalions of native infantry, amountin 
to 4,800 men; two regiments of cavalry o 
2,000 men each; sixty cannon of three dif- 
ferent calibres, With 1,500 men, an 

more troops, Composed of engineers,” 
These forces are divided into five bri 


&c. 
des, 


! each of which is commanded by a Major 


General. With the exception of North’ 
Africa, this Is the largest afmy ever ssent 
froin LLurepe to the Black Continent. ‘ 





COREA’S VIOLENT REVOLUTION. 


Number of Fornier 
Ministers BDeerced by Cabinet, 


Yoxouama, Feb. 15.—Detachments of 
British, Amezican, and French marines 
have been sent to Seoul, the capital of 
Corea, to guard the interests of their re- 
spective countries. The King ef Corea still 
remains at the Russian Legation as a meas- 
ure of personai safety. 

News has been received here that the 
new Cabinet which has been formed_ in 
Seoul has decreed the execution of a number 
of ihe former Ministers. 

A conference of foreign diplomats has 
been opened at the Russian Legation in 
Seoul to consider the situation. 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Nothing has been 
heard at the State Department avout the 
eondition of affairs at Seoul, Corea. The 
report from Yokohama that United States 
marines had been sent to Seoul has not 
been confirmed to the Navy Department. 
fhe gunboat Machias is at Chemuipo, the 
port of Seoul, and marines sent to the 
os ‘aa capital would come from that ves- 
sel. 


Execution of a 





COREAN ENVOY IN WASHINGTON. 


He Is Surprised, but Not Alarmed, by 
the Revolution at Seoul, 


WASHINGTON, Feb, '15.—Pom Kwang Soh, 
the new Corean Envoy Extraordinary, ac- 
companied by his Secretary, Bong Sun 
Pak, arrived in Washington this afternoon, 
forty-seven days after leaving Seoul. 

He was rather surpriséd on reaching the 
legation to learn of the reported overthrow 
in the past few days of the Cabinet of 
which he was, until recently, a member, 
but to a representative of The United Press 
he declared that if the news was verified 
it would not alarm him, for no harm other 
than momentary ever came to Corea from 
such affairs. 

There was a long step in advance upon 
each occasion, and it was eventually found 
that revolutions did not go backward. 
When he left the country, the last day 
of the old year, the whole people were 
showing the beneficial results of wise re- 
forms, and he did not believe any back 
Steps would be taken. Aljl the officials 
from the King down were warm admirers 
of the United States. American models 
also were sought for Corean institutions, 
and upon the friendship of the Govern- 
ment at Washington, Corea, in great meas- 
ure, relied for the preservation of her in- 
dependence and general advancement. 

Mr. Soh, who ent ten years in Wash- 
ington and speaks’ English fluently, is about 
thirty-five years old, and remarkably un- 
like an Oriental in his earnest, active man- 
ner. He'is a pioneer in the idea of putting 
his family name last on his ecards instead 
of first, as was the custom of his prede- 
cessors. He gays it is much more reason- 
able, as Americans will then read his name 
correctly, from left to right, while his own 
countrymen will make no mistake in read- 
ing it, as they read everything else from 
right to left. 

Secretary Olney was informed of Mr. 
Soh’s arrival this afternoon, and will make 
an appointment to present him to the Pres- 
ident next week. 





AUSTRIAN ELECTORAL REFORM, 


Count Badeni’s Bill Adds Seventy-two 
Representatives of Labor, 


VIENNA, Feb. 15.—Count Badeni, Presi- 
dent of the Council, of Ministers, submit- 
ted to the Reichsrath to-day an electoral 
reform bill which adds seventy-two mem- 
bers to the existing 353 Deputies in the 
Reichsrath, the additional members to be 
elected _by universal suffrage. 

The bill shows that the present total num- 
ber ot electors is 5,300,000. Of the members 
of the Reichsrath the great land owners 
elect 88, the Chambers of Commerce 20, the 
towns 116, and the counties 129. 

The seventy-two members to be added will 
be taken from the ranks of the working 
classes, such as domestic employes and ar- 
tisans,. The total number of possible elect- 
ors, who, under the present system, are 
gery from the exercise of franchise, 
and are, consequently, without repr - 
tion, is 210,000. 3 lh a 





BRITISH CRUISER LAUNCHED. 


The Pelorus Is a Representative of the 
New Type in the Navy. 


LONDON, Feb. 15.—The new British third- 
class cruiser Pelorus, the construction of 
which was begun in the dockyards at Sheer- 
ness May 21, 1895, was launched to-day. 

The Pelorus is designed to develop a speed 


of 20 knots an hour. She is 300 feet long, 
and will carry eight 4-inch guns, gight 
quick-firing three pounders, two Msxim 
guns, and two torpedo tubes. The Pelorus 
is a representative of the type of the new 
British cruiser. 





CUBAN CENSORSHIP MODIFIED. 


American Correspondents Need Not 
Submit Reports in Advance. 


From a Staff Correspondent of The United Press. 

Havana, Feb. 15.—An order has been is- 
sued modifying the strict censorship that 
has hitherto been observed in the matter 
of cable dispatches. 

The American newspaper correspondents 
will now be permitted to send their re- 
ports without being compelled to previous- 


ly submit them to the censor. A copy in 

panish of the matter sent must, however, 
be placed on file in the palace of the 
Captain General. 


Abstention of Spanish Liberals, 


Maprip, Feb. 15.—Ex-Premier Sagasta 
has announced that unless elections are 
held in Cuba within a very short time the 


Liberal Party in Spain will abstain from 
any electoral or legislative action. The 
Federal Party is preparing a manifesto, ex- 
plaining the situation. f 


An American Missionary in Safety. 


CONSTANTINOPLE, Feb. 15—-The Rev. 
George P. Knapp, one of the American 
missionaries stationed at Bitlis, who is ar 
cused by the Porte of having encouraged 
seditious movements among the Armenians, 


will receive a safe conduct to Constanti- 
nople. The authorities have issued an order 
rohibiting the circulation in Turkey of the 
inglish newspapers of Feb. 1. 





AT THE NEW-YORK HOTELS. 


—PLazaA—William H. Addicks of Phila- 
delphia. 

—FirtH AVENUE—Philip D. Armour of 
Chicago. 

—Winpsor—Hugh McMillan and Ashley 
Pond of Detroit. 

—HorrmMaNn—Congressman Thomas Settle 
of North Carolina. 

—HOoLitanp—Col. 
bany and Miss Olga 
don. 

—GILSEY—William A. Sutherland of Roch- 
ester and Gen, W. 8S. C. Wiley of Gov. Mor- 
ton’s staff. 

—WaLporr-Richard Olney, Secretary of 
State; Solomon Lincoln, and Charles U. 
Cutting of Boston, and Col. W. A. Roeb- 
ling of Trenton. 


ssiiier W. Cole of Al- 
ethersole of Lon- 





AT THE WASHINGTON HOTELS. 


—Pacr’s—S. Herman, New-York. 

—COCHRAN—Miss Grace Grosvenor, New- 
York. ‘ 

—NORMANDIE—Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Mal- 
colm, H. C. Andrews, New-York. 

—Ricas—R. V. Davis, Jr., Mrs. R. V. Da- 
vis, Miss G. M. Davis, New-York. 

—WILLARD’s—Mrs. Herman Dyer, Miss 
Underhill, Mrs. Avery, D. A. wrence, 
New-York, 

—Espitt—L. Kremer, M. A. Harkenbugh, 
New-York; Mrs. William T. Carpenter, 
Brooklyn. 

~—ARLINGTON—Mrs. E. S. Baily, Mr. and 
Mrs. BE. P. Dickie, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
N. Friek, New-York. 

—RALEIGH—E. V. Meyers, G. D. Moos, A, 
Bonnell, G. H, Wilson, E. F. Go E.R. 
Perkins, C. B. Orcutt. 





PAYMENTS ON THE BONDS 
The Total Received in This City in Oae 
~ Week $41,187,321, 





RESERVE MAY “REACH — $150,000,000 


Narrow Escape from Making a Fort- 
unc—Mr,. Graves, Who Invested a 
Postage Stamp, Gets No More 
Time to Pay Up. 


Deposits credited to bond purchases at 
the Sub-Treasury yesterday reached $3,573,- 
331.07, making the total counted and cred- 
ited since a week ago yesterday $41,187,321. 
There is on hand, in addition, gold esti- 
mated at nearly $10,000,000, which the 


clerks have not yet had time to count. They 
will make as much headway with it as they 
ean by working to-day in the coinroom. If 
the depositing banks have $20,000,000, as is 
believed, the gold the Treasury would seem 
to have received on bond account in de- 
posits, estimates, and credits is not far from 
$71,000,000, and the reserve should be as- 
sured of about $110,000,000, including near- 
ly $40,000,000 carried forward. Several mill- 
ions are to be added for deposits at other 
Sub-Treasuries. Gross deposits of $40,000,- 
000 are yet to be made, deposits elsewhere 
being part thereof. Probabilities now point 
to a net gain of more than half this 
amount, so that the reserve, after all pay- 
ments and withdrawals, should stand at 
not less than $130,000,000, 

Deposits by days since Secretary Carlisle 
ordered that they be received, have been 
as follows: 


Saturday, Feb. 8 
Monday, Feb. 
Tuesday, Feb. 11 
Wednesday Feb. 
Thursday, Feb. 13 
Friday, Feb, 14.... 
Saturday, Feb. 


$10,609,640 
8,749,524 
i. 6,774,716 
6,984,741 
4,495,369 
3,573,331 


$41,187,321 

The reason for expecting a good propor- 
tion of fresh gold for remaining payments 
is that the awards of bidders who have not 
yet deposited the first installment of 20 
per cent. on bond account are likely to be 
reissued to bidders prepared to furrtish fresh 
gold. These amounts are not known, nor is 
it certain that the Morgan combination will 
be allowed to have them at 110,68 Mr. 
Morgan stands ready to take thern,.what- 
ever they may be. That assurance makes 
the presumption fair that fresh gold may 
be secured for them, no matter who may 
take them. Speculative bidders, especially 
those who bid in order to sell awards, woulda 
naturally not be expected to contribute 
fresh gold, directly or indirectly. Thus, any 


transfers of awards to those whq can com- 
mand fresh gold, must help the reserve. 

William Graves, the broker who bid 115.31 
for $4,500,000 of the bonds, has made no 
deposit. The common understanding down 
town has been that deposits for the first in- 
stallment of 20 per cent. should have been 
in by yesterday. This appears to have been 
merely a constructive requirement, the men- 
tion of Feb. 15 in the official call referring 
solely to the date whén delivery of bonds 
would be made. Payment of the first in- 
stallment was officially declared to be due 
on notice of award. 

Mr. Graves had a chance to sell his award 
at a good profit, when the bonds were quoted 
at 116%. The official order against receiving 
deposits except from original holders of 
awards cut no figure in calculations, since 
no one doubted that it could be easily ar- 
ranged for assignees to handle such awards. 
Mr. Graves seems to have thought so wel: 
of what he had done in securing an award 
that, in offering it for sale, he was willing 
to pay only a broker’s commission, plus the 
price of gold. 

No one would buy on such terms, and 
after several houses had refused to take 
the award, the fact that he had it for sale 
ceased to be a secret. It is said that one 
firm proposed to furnish him money for de- 
posits if he would share the profit that 
might be made. On Thursday he thought 
he had made a sale to two houses, but after 
publication of his predicament, the buyers 
thought better of it, shrinking from the 
publicity that would aitend the deal. 
Kitchen & Co. were engaged by him as 
brokers, and tried in various quarters on 
Friday to sell the award. 

Disappvinted by perverse fortune, Mr. 
Graves is said to have offered the award to 
a bank for $30,000 late Friday afternoon. 
He had originally expected to make $60,- 
000 on it. he bank declining to buy, he 
said to I. B. Newcombe, at whose office 
he makes his quarters, that he intended to 
go to Washington, where, he was confi- 
dent, a friend had _ sufficient influence to 
secure for him an allowance of several days 
within which to make his first deposit. 

The decline in the market price of the 
bonds to 115% on Thursday operated 
against his chances both then and on Fri- 
day, because adding for purchases of gold 
one-half of 1 per cent. to 115.31 would 
make the bonds cost 115.81, and the margin 
of profit was too narrow for risk. As the 
case gained publieity the chances of sale 
were further reduced. A dispatch reached 
Wall Street yesterday that he had sold 
the award to the City Bank. Officers of 
that bank here said he had not done so, 
and it was not believed that the City Bank 
of Boston could have bought it, because 
that bank is managed on small capital, and 
most cautiously. The President of one of 
the large companies to which Mr. Graves 
had tried to sell seemed to reflect general 
opinion down town of Mr. Graves’s pros- 
pects with the award when he said: “He 
will probably be able to amuse his grand- 
children many years hence by telling them 
how near he came to making a fortune 
by the investment of a postage stamp.” 





MORGAN SYNDICATE PAYS ALL. 


Hopes to Get Bonds of Defaulting Bid- 
ders—No Time for Mr. Graves. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—The Morgan syn- 
dicate paid in all of its purchase money to- 
day, with the object in view of getting any 
of the defaulting bidders’ bonds, to- which 
they are entitled under their blanket bid 
of 110.6877 for $100,000,000, or any part 
thereof. How many bidders defaulted and 
in what amounts, and who they are, will 
not be known at the Treasury until Monday 
or Tuesday. 

- The Treasury is prepared to deliver the 
bonds as rapidly as called for. 

William raves of New-York to-day 
called up Secretary Carlisie over the long- 
distance telephone, informed him of his 
inability to make the required payment 
to-day, and asked as a special favor that 
a few days of grace be accorded. Mr. Car- 
lisle replied that no additional time could 
be given him and that if the necessary 
gold was not deposited at the Sub-Treas- 
ury at New-York at 4 o’clock, the bid 
would be forfeited. 





SYNAGOGUE MEMBERS IN: A FIGHT 


Some Disputed a Ruling of Solomon 
Bentowski, the President. 


A small riot occurred at 112 Clinton 
Street last night in the rooms of the Inde- 
pendent County Organization of the Twelfth 
Assembly District, and the police of the De- 
lancey Street Police Station were needed 
to restore order. The rooms are rented to 


a Hebrew society, and are used as a syna- 
gogue on Saturday nights. 

At a business meeting last night Solomon 
Bentowski, who was presiding, decided a 
motion made by Heyman Soloman to be out 
of order. Soloman’s friends objected, and a 
free fight followed. Somebody ran to the 
station house and told the Sergeant that 
several people were being killed. Two po- 
licemen were sent to the place, but found 
only Bentowski in the room. He was 
seated on the floor nursing a bloody nose 
and a black eye. No arrests were made. 





The Dunlap Society. 


The Dunlap Society has already a waiting 
list large enough to fill any vacancies that 
may occur in the year, the list of 260 
members having been closed at the appoint- 
ed time, accordi to the terms of the cir- 
cular sent by Mr. Frohman in January. 
The limited roll of membership could easily 
be doubled, much interest having been taken 
in the reorganization. 





The Niagara Falls Cataract Sold. 
NIAGARA FA.us, Feb. 15.—The Daily Cat- 
aract of this city has been sold by Mayor 


. W. Cutler, who has, been its proprietor 
Gace its establishment, to Alde: ames 
W. Canayv H. r cotate 

_ * 


3 aay, 
the 
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PUBLIC WORK WELL DONE 


The Consulting Engineers’ Report on 
the Dock Department. 


From The Railroad Gazette. 

Last week we published a report on the 
Harlem River Speedway which was made 
by three men whose names will be recog- | 
nized as those of men high in the profes- 
sion. This week we publis. the report of 
a special board of consultiis engineers on 
the work of the New-York Dock Depart- 
ment, and we need say nothink of the rank 
of these men, All of these reports are real 
additions to the literature of the engineer- 
ing profession. The last report is a most 
excellent document. It deals with a matter 
of great magnitude and of more than local 
importance; indeed, of National and inter- 
national importance. It discusses questions 
that are not only important commercially, 
but which present novel and difficult engi- 
neering problems. It is a fortunate thing to 
have such a set of conditions brought to- 
gether and discussed by a board so com- 
petent. One of the most gratifying things 
in this report is the unqualified indorsement 
of the work of the present Chief Engineer 
of the Dock Department. That gentieman 
has for twenty years or more pursued his 
work with such singleness of purpose and 
such a strong conviction that it is the busi- 
ness of the engineer, as of the soldier, to do 
his duty and not talk that few people out- 
side of a limited circle of engineers have 
any idea that he has been doing anything 
very remarkable; in fact we question if he 
himself has any such idea. It is true that 
his work has been 2 a ig by. and that 
he has been consulted by, distinguished 
engineers at home and abroad; but the mass 
of the profession have had little idea of 
the importance and the difficulty of this 
ame work, and surely the people of the 

ity of New-York have never suspected 
how well they have been served in this de- 
partment, 


* HORNING”? 





is UNGENTLEMANLY 


So Say the Students of Dartmouth in 
a Series of Resolutions. 


HANOVER, N. H., Feb. 15.—At a mass 
meeting of the students to-day, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were passed concern- 
ing the recent horning: 

Whereas, Horning is a clumsy, ungentlemanly, 
and unbecoming method of expressing grievance, 
and has been almost uniformly inefficient in re- 
dressing such grievance; 

Whereas, Horning has been and must always 
be exposed to aggravation into violence and 
personal assault; 

Resolved, That this method, now:a custom of 
the college, is not in accordance with the senti- 
ment of the student body; is not in harmony 
with desirable relations between the administra- 
tion and the student body, and that its main- 
tenance be discontinued. 

Resolved, That the student body will discoun- 
tenance and deprecate such disturbances in the 
future, and will take action toward the estab- 
lishment of other methods of communicating and 
redressing grievances, 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be 
signed for us by the committee now representing 
the student body, and presented by said commit- 
tee to the President of the college, | 

Further examinations of the sophomores 
still continues, and final results.may be 
expected the first of next week. The Fac- 
ulty has “separated’’ six of the sopho- 
mores for “ horning’”’ a professor, and the 
students are doing all in their power to se- 
cure a modification of the sentence. 





STOLE THE FUNDS OF EPPING TOWN 


Death of State Senator Folsom Fol- 
lowed by News of His Peculations. 


Eppine, N. H., Feb. 15.—State Senator 
Charles E. Folsom, a lumberman and manu- 
facturer, who for fifteen years had been 
Chairman of the Board of S-lectmen of this 
town, died to-day of conges..on of the brain, 
brought on by mental strain. He had been 
a raving maniac for three days. 

Folsom failed in business two weeks ago 
with liabilities of $ 0,000. His father, who 
had indorsed his notes, was fisanciaily 
ruined by the failure. 

It has developed since the failure that 
Folsom was a aefaulter to the town and a 
forger of the name of Town Treasurer Pike 
to a large number of notes. It is suppose;i 
that Folsom’s defaleations and fvurgeries 
will aggregate $12,000 or $15,000. There is 
little probaoility that the town will recover 
from his estate any part of the money lost 
through his peculations. 





OBIiLUARY RECORD. 


Thomas H. Hinckley. 


Thomas Howes Hinckley, the artist, died 
of paralysis at Milton, Mass., yesterday. 
He was born at Milton in 1813. At the age 
of fifteen he was apprenticed to a trade in 
Philadelphia, but, having a fondness for 
drawing animals, attended during one Win- 
ter an evening school, where he was in- 
structed in perspective,, and in light and 
shade. This is the only instruction Hinck- 
ley ever received. When eighteen years old 
he went to Boston, and two years later 
associated himself with a sign amd fancy 
painter, in order to learn the use of col- 
ors. He soon attempted portrait amd land- 
scape painting, to which after a time he 
devoted himself, occasionally painting also 
objects from still life. He made a success- 
ful picture of dogs in 1843, end deter- 
mined then to devote himself to animal 
painting. He established hims in a stu- 
dio at Milton two years later. Nir. Hinck- 
ley went to Europe in 1857 for the purpose 
of studying the works of Langiseer and 
other English and Fiemish masters. In 
1858 he painted for a gentleman :of Shef- 
field, England, two pictures of dogs ana 
game, which were exhibited at the Royal 
Academy, London, the same year. Hinck- 
ley never copied or imitated any other art- 
ist, believing nature to be the only true 
source of knowledge. 


Mrs. E. J. Nicholson, 


Mrs. E, J. Nicholson died yesterday at 
New-Orleans. She was the owner and 
editor of The Picayune. Her husband, 
George Nicholson, publisher of the paper, 
died a week ago. 

Mrs. Nicholson was a native of Missis- 
sippi. Her father, Col. Poitevemt, was a 
planter of Huguenot extraction, who gave 
his Gaughter a good education. Miss Poite- 
vent early devoted her talents to the writ- 
ing of lyrical verse, and became _ well 
known throughout the country as ‘‘ Pearl 
Rivers.” Her productions wee well re- 
ceived in New-York, and found ready pub- 
lication. Attracted by her wr&tings, Col. 
A. M. Holbrook, then proprietor of The 
Picayuneg, made her the “literary editor” 
of his paper. She was the first woman to 
do newspaper work in the South. Miss 
Poitevent afterward became the wife of 
Col. Holbrook, and assisted in the conduct 
of the paper. 

On her husband’s death she took the 
active ma@magement. of The Picayune. It 
was heavily burdemed with debt, but she 
succeeded in putting it on a paying basis. 
She married George Nicholson, business 
manager of the ‘paper, in 1878. To the 
time of her death she acted as editor of 
The Picayune. 





OBITUARY NOTES. 


—Judge Alexander Davis, a noted jurist, who 
figured in many of the frontier romances of 
early days, died at St. Louis yesterday. He was 64 
years old. Judge Davis was the pravisional Judge 
selected to preside over the People’s Court in Vir- 
ginia City, Nev., and is one of the characters in 
**Mark Twain's” ‘* Roughing It.% All his de- 
cisions were legalized when the first Territorial 
Legislature met. 

—Humphrey Whiteside died Frid at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., from blood-poisonimg, resulting 
from the amputation of his leg, which had been 
shattered by the accidental discharge of a gun. 
He was an ex-Mayor of Chattanooga, and a lead- 
ing Democratic politician. \ 

—Charles R. Field, aged sixty-eigitt, a wood- 
working manufacturer and directar of Green- 
fleld, Mass., died yesterday. Ne was a, prominent 
Democrat, and had been a candidate Auditor 
on the State ticket. \ 

—Judge Richard H. Clark of the Superior Court 
bench of Georgia was found dead in his room at 
his hotel, in Atlanta, Friday. : : 
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Fined for Disturbing Oyster Beds. 


RIVERHBAD, L. L, Feb. 15.~The suits 
brought by the Nassau Oyster Company of 
Patchogue, against Willet Doxsee, Robert 
Wolcott, and Charles J. Williams, three 
oystermen of Blue Point, fox disturbing oys- 
ter beds of the company Dec. 31, were tried 
penne a Justice Stackpole, in this village, yes- 
erday. 

Doxsee’s case was the first to be heard. | 
He was found guilty, a fined $100, and | 
costs. The testimony against the two others 
was the same as that given against Dox- 
see. ; be tried, but 
leaded guilty, and threw themselves on 
he mercy of the court. They will be 
tenced later, 


LATEST AR RIVALS. 








| recession of prices the coming week. Doubt- 
| less the recession, if it does come, will not | 


THE FINANCIAL WOKLD 


"While the general conditions making for 
a bull market remain practically unchanged, 
it looks as if there might be a temporary | 


go far—two or three per cent. perhaps. Sup- | 


| posing it does come, no harm will result. | 


The market has had a very substantial | 
rise since the Treasury Department pub- | 
lished its call\for bond subscriptions early | 
in January, and after the results of sub- | 
scriptions was announced, it quite jumped. 
If, therefore, it sags off a little now, no | 
one need be surprised. There has been | 
considerable profit taking by leading opera- | 
tors, and the market is reasonably full | 
of stock. Among these operators Mr. | 
Keene may be named. He has been very 
active on the bull side. Now, under his 
doctor’s orders, he has started for a short 
California trip. 

A contribution to the bull side of the | 
market, the effects of which will be far | 
reaching, is the anti-silver vote in the 
House. It is the biggest vote of the sort 
ever given there, quite overwhelming in 
numerical force; but doubly significant in 
what it shows of the gradual effects of the | 
persistent discussion of the free-c ee 
question by the country. As the discussion 
has progressed, marked by intense ear- 
nestness on both sides, the cause of free 
coinage has steadily lost ground; until 
how, in that branch of the National Legis- 
lature which most nearly represents cur- 
rent opinion, the advocates of free silver 
are in a hoveless minority. It is not 
seriously important what the Senate thinks 
or does on the question under these con- 
ditions, because the Constitution of that 
body makes it territorially representative 
rather than popular; and we know that the 
business interests of certain sections keep 
their Senators in line as free-coinage ad- 


' New Collars. 


; road, at 1:10 and 2:10 P. M. 





vocates no matter what their private opin- 
ions may be. Public opinion, however, 
must operate in the Senate as well as in 


from this time on is the gradual reduction 
of the silver vote in the 
representatives of the mining States. 
practical factor in legislation. And since 
Senator Teller, 
party, throws up his hands and confesses 


be reached. 
If the thing stopped there it would be of 


the Sherman act was repealed. 


try. 
that a remodeling is necessary. 


of doing it. 
has been blocked by the strength of the 
free-coinage sentiment. In proportion as 


is a long step toward an improvement of 
the currency system. There are two pri- 
ever it may be. First, that nothing str 
exchangeable value from any other dollar 
so circulating, which is what we have 
now; second, that no outflow of goid from 
the country shall increase the public debt, 
but shall find its proper corrective 
raising of the rate of interest. 
what we have not got, and should have. 
Doubtless, however, there are lots of peo- 
ple just now who are thinking that Gov- 
ernment loan issues are the very nicest 
things going. These are the people wh 


dollar, and who have since ‘sold their allot 
ments at a handsome profit. <A far greate: 
number of people are kicking 


since it was open to everybody to do 


tions or the bidders. Every one. was fret 
to bid, and if he didn’t like his bargail 


take the bonds. 
people have had bonds allotted them, and 
have promptly sold the allotments, 


like shares of stock. Whatever price below 
the open market price the lucky allottee 
got his bonds, was so much profit, 


do this without having to risk a dollar. 


stamp. It won’t be so easy to do this on 


any future Government issues. 


ernment. 
deluge of speculative bids which another 
issue would certainly bring in by a require- 


in gold, on each bid. If, then, the bidde: 
failed to take his bonds on allotment, (ea 
danger which would be immensely increased 
by the competition of bidders,) the deposi) 
would be forfeited. 

In the early part of the week it looked 
as if London was coming in as a buyer, and 
for a day or two tke foreign houses did 
buy; but then came rumors of fresh com- 
plications over the Transvaal, and imme- 
diately the London market was chilied, and 
turned seller. The fact is the Kafir specu- 
lation gives tone to the whole market ove 
there, because of the immense amount oi 
money invested. The political situation in 
the Transvaal is still such as to keep the 
British, investor in a state of nervousness, 
and this is likely to last some little time; 
but of the final end, there can scarcely 
be room for doubt. England has served 
notice on all parties in interest that any 
interference with her treaty rights in the 
Transvaal will be made at the cost of war. 
The Boer leaders know well enough that il 
there should be such interference and re- 
sulting war, no matter which party camc 
out victorious the independence of the Boe 
Republic would be extinguished. Neithe 
party would feel like fighting for nothing. 
The interest of the little republic, there- 
fore, is wholly on the side of peace, which 
means at least not antagonizing the Brit- 
ish Government; and out of this obvious 
consideration, will come those internal re- 
forms in the Transvaal which are necessary 
to secure its orderly progress and materia) 
development. It is not the work of a day, . 
however; and some time will have to elapse 
before the Buropean investor and speculato: 
becomes a confident bull again, and makes 
himself felt strongly in our market. 





YESTERDAY'S FIRES. 


(From 12 o’clock Friday night to 12 o'clock Satur- 
day night.) 

—8:30 A. M.—2,572 Eighth Avenue; 
Albrocht; damage, $100. 

—1:45 P. M.—121 Attorney Street; Israel Delo- 
witch; damage trifling. 

—2:05 P. M.-—117 East Thirty-ninth Street; Rich- 
ard C. Colt; no damage. 

—3:20 P. M.—427 Bast Nineteenth Street; Peter 
Martinez; damage, $700. 

+83 P. M.—77 Hester Street; C. W. Daniel; dam- 
age, $400. 

—4:45 P. M.—S6 Nassau Street; 
no damage. 

—4:50 P. M.—One Hundred and Forty-sixth 
Street and Amsterdam Avenue; no damage. 

5:15 P. M.—1i94 Orchard Street; James Weiss; 
damage trifling. 

—6 P. M.—2,699 Third Avenue; Keva Schwartz; 
damage slight. 

~—6:10 P. M.—Ninety-fifth Street, near West End 
Avenue; no damage. 


Andrew 


Mark Miller; 
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LOSSES BY FIRE. 


CLARKVILLE, Tenn., 15.—Lucket & Co.’s 
’ and was destroyed last 


| 24th yea 


Senate to the | 
When |} 
it is restricted to these, it ceases to be a | Sayres, in the Slst year of his age, son of 


the cause lost, it is fair to infer that the | 
time is not far off when this reduction will | 


mary requisites for the new system, what- 


and circulating as a dollar shall differ in | 


in a} 
This is | 


bid for ponds without having to put up a 


afterward, he was under no obligation to | 
Hence all sorts of shrewd | 


which | 
are now being dealt in on the Exchange | 


which | 
he could immediately realize; and he could | 
So | 
it happens that the Street is full of talk | 
of the profits of this, that and the other | 
man made, at the mere cost of a postage | 


Everybody | 


is on to the game now, and so is the Gov- | 
It will protect itself against the | 


ment of a five or ten per cent. deposit, and | 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


fter a sleepless night use DR. SID 
gert’s Angostura bitters to tone up your system. 


—————————__—— 


Chico, 
Auskerada. 


E. & W. 


E. & W 
New Collars, 








DIDD. 


EAN.—On Wednesday, Feb. 
William Matthew Dean, eldest son 
and the late Charles G. Dean. 

Funeral services at his late residence, 214 
East 3ist St., Sunday, at1 P. M. Relatives 
and friends invited. 


DWINELLE.—At the homestead, Cazeno- 
via, N. Y., Feb. 13, William H. Dwinelle, 
M. D., ~ged 75 years. 

Funeral Tuesday afternoon at 3 o’clock 
from St. Peter’s Church, Cazenovia, N. Y¥ 

HUNTER.—On Friday, 


Feb. 14, in the 
56th year of his age, Dr. Alexander 5S. 
Hunter. 

Funeral services on Sunday, Feb. 16, at 
38 P. M., from his late residence, Spuyten 
Duyvil, New-York City. T.ains from 
Grand Central Station, Hudson River Rail- 
Interment at 
the convenience of the family. Please omit 
flowers. Members of the New-York Acad- 
emy of Medicine, County Medical Society, 
and New-York Medical Union are respect- 
fully invited to be present. 

KINGSLEY.—Enered into rest, at New- 
Haven, Conn., on Friday, Feb. 14, William 
Lathrop Kingsley, in the 79th year of his 
age. | 
Friends and relatives are invited to at- | 
tend the funeral services from his late resi- 
dence, 105 Greve St., on Monday, Feb. 17, 
at 2:30 P. M. Train leaves Grand Central 
Depot at 11 A, M. 

LANE.—At his late residence, 26 Claren- 
don Place, Orange, N. J., Saturday morn- 
ing, Feb. 15, 1896, William Remsen, eldest 
son of, I, Remsen and Matilda Sehuyler 
Lane, in the 22d year of his age. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

PALMER.—On Saturday, Feb. 15, Ade- 
laide ‘Elizabeth, widow of Edmund lL 
Palmer and only daughter of the late New- 
ell Brackett, Esq. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

PENMAN.—On Saturday, Feb. 15, Ed- 
ward Russell, youngest son of the late Rob- 
ert H. and Janet Russell Penman, in the 
of his age. 
services from his late residence, 


12, 1898, 
of Eliza 


Funera 


j sas aga Fordham, Tuesday, 18th inst., at 
the House; and what we may expect to see | ~ pip, 


RIPLEY.—On Feb. 14, at Norma, Fla., 
John H, Ripley, M. D., aged 58 years. 

Notice of funeral hereafter. 

SAYRES.—At Jamaica, L. 1., Rev. George 


the late Gilbert Hunt Sayres, S. T. D., and 


| Eliza Sayres. 
the leader of the silver | 
Church, Jamaica, on Monday, at 4:30 P. M, 


Funeral services will be held at Grace 


TIEMANN.—Plainfield, N. J., Feb. 13, 
1894, Doris Lindsay, infant daughter ef W. 
Frank and Frances H. Tiemann, in her 


Sth year. 
Services at 823 Carlton Av., Plainfield, 


small account so far as the future is con- Sunday, Feb, 16, on arrival of train leay- 


cerned, because the silver party as a power 
in the co.ntry was fatally broken when | 
It has had | 
since only a negative force; yet this force | 
has really been the block to all efforts to | 
remodel the currency system of the coun- | 
It seems to be universally conceded | 
The aiffi- | 
culty has been to agree upon a right method | 
Progress toward agreement | 


ing New-York 2:30 P. M. by Central Rail- 
road of New-Jersey, foot of Liberty St. 
‘Train returns at 5:36 P. M. Interment at 
Greenwood. 





THE KENSIcC.) CEMETERY.—Located on the 
Harlem Railroad, forty-eight minutes’ ride frorm 
the Grand Centra! Deout Qifice 16 East 42! Sr, 








Special hotices. 





| Exhibition Closes To-morrow 


this sentiment is weakened, the way to a 
sounder system than we now enjov is | 
opened. Hence it may be considered as a | 
eertainty that Friday’s vote in the House | 


(Monday) at Noon. 


“The Yost Notab'e Event in tha Ant 
History cf the Country.” 


At the American Art Galleries, 


MADISON SQUARE SOUTH, NEW-YORK. 
Frce View Day and Nijht. 
THE KING COLLECTION. 


MASTER WORKS 


BY 


DISTINGUISHED PAINTERS 
and Other Artistic Property 


themselves | 
because they did not do the same thing. | 
it. | 
The Government was so anxious to make | 
the loan popular that it imposed no condi- | 


Belonging to 


DAVID H. KING, JR.,, 

OF TUIS CITY. 
PAINTINGS 

vill be sold 
TO-MCRKROW ‘MONDAY: ara 
TUESDAY LYV.NINGS, FEB. 
17 AND 18, AT 8 U’CLOCK, 
AT CHICKERING HALL, 


(ADMISSION WITHOUT CARD. 
NO RESERVED SEATS.) 


The Antigue Furniture, 
Bric-a-Brac, &c., 
will be sold 
Tuesday and Wednesday 
Afternoons, Feb. 18 and 
19, at 3 o'clock, at the 
American Art Gal eries. 





*.*Catalogues, regular edition, 25 cents, 


dition de luxe, $1.00. 


THOMAS E. KIRBY, Auctioneer. 


American Art Association, Managers, 
§ EAST 28D ST., MADISON SQUARE SOUTH. 


Fifth Avenue Art Galleries, 


866 Fifth Av., near 34th St. 
FREE VIEW DAY AND NIGHT. 


~ FAMGUS 
AMERICAN PAINTINGS. 


EASTMAN JOHNSON’S Pension Agent. 
A. C. HOWLAND'S Fourth of July Parnde 
J. G@ BROWN’S Watching the Train. 
GEORGE INNESS’S Landscape from Paris 
Exposition, 1568. 
W. L. PICKNELL’'S 
Among the notable examples 
TO BE SOLD 


Wednesday Eveniny, Feb. 19, 8 P. M. 


ALSO 


Beautiful Old Chinese Porcelains 


Direct from Shanghai and Peking. 
Single Colors, Blues and Whites, Remarkable 
Pottery, Jades, Agates, and Curios, 


ANTIQUE ART OBJECTS 


OF THE HIGHEST CLASS, 
Sale Days Monday and Tuesday Afte 
ernoons, Feb. 17 and 18, 3:15 P. M. 
ROBERT SOMERVILLE, ORTGIES & CO., 
Auctioneer. 866 Sth Av., near 34th St. 





Sunday Morning. 





of the AMERICAN FINE ARTS 
SOCIETY, 215 West 57th St. 


Exhibition o! the Architectural League 
NOW OPEN, 
Day and Evg. _Adm. free. Tues. & Thurs. 50 cents. 


CASWELL, MASSEY & CoO.’S 
EMULSION OF CUD LIVER OIL 
WITH PEPSIN AND QUININE, 
Prescribed by physicians in preference to otherg, ~ 
Send for circular. 1,121 Broadway, 578 Sth Ay., 
and 855 Coiumbus Av. Z 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 

The highest award at the World’s Fair Was 
granted Dr. Deane, dentist, 454 Lexington Av., 
45th, Specialty ariificial teeth. E> pression restore 

—=—= 


Galleries 











* Wew Publications. 





ALL THE LEADING EUROPEAN NE 
pers one a — er gh! the Int 
laws 43 4 
¥., one door east of Broadway. 
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ATLANTICS BUSY SEASON 





Nine Thousand Dollars Given as Prizes 
for Yacht Races. “* 


CUPS AND TROPHIES BEING MADE 


Commodore Gould Offers Big Prizes 
for Special Races—The Adams 
Cups—A Brilliant Cruise 
Arranged. 


The Atlantic Yacht Club this year will 
zive prizes worth $9,000 for yacht races. 
This is not any fancy sum, offered on 
paper, but has been actually subscribed 
by some of the members of the club, and 
the cups and other trophies which are to be 
given for the yachting contests are being 
made, and as soon as they are finished will 
be placed on exhibition. 

This is Gone so that yachtsmen who en- 
ter their yachts in the races sailed under 
the auspices of the Atlantic Club will 
know just what they are racing for, and 
the winner will receive his prize as soon as 
the race is won. Very often yachtsmen 
have to wait several months for their 
prizes, but the committee in charge of the 
regattas of the Atlantic Yacht Club races 
are determined that their club shall never 
have this charge made against it. _ 

This amount of money is the largest ever 
spent by one yacht club in this country in 
prizes for one season, and it is doubtful 
if any club in the world ever spent more, 
One or two other clubs give a great many 
prizes in the course of the season, but they 
consist very largely of pewter fnugs and 
other small trophies, 

When the members of the Atlantic Club 
elected George Gould Commodore and Fred 
T. Adams Vice Commodore last year, they 
practically resuscitated the club. Commo- 
dore Gould, owing to previous engage- 
ments, was unable to lead the club, but Vice 
Commodore Adams, who acted as Commo- 
dore, proved an indefatigable worker and 
a good leader, and the last season:of the 
Atiantic Club was the best in its history. 
This year Commodore Gould is going to be 
on hand, and, with Vice Commodore Adams 
as first aide, and Rear Commodore John H. 
Hanan as second, the season will be a 
brilliant one. This big scheme has already 
been outlined in THE NEw-YoORK TIMEs. 

The members of the Regatta Committee, 
John L. Bliss, Col. David E. Austen, Henry 
J. Gielow, George W. McNulty, and W. L. 
Gerrish, were the guests of Col. Austen at 
the Democratic Club. Vice Commodore 
Adams and Gen. Thomas L. Watson were 


aiso present. They had met to arrange the 
racing programme for the year. 

The club, at its last meeting, had appro- 
priatec certain sums of money tor the an- 
nual regatta and cruise. The committee 
had to arrange how the money should be 
spent. Then Commodore George J. Geuld 
had offered to give a one-thousand-dollar 
cup for a schooner race, and a five-hundred- 
doilar cup for a sloop race. Vice Commo- 
dore F. F’. Adams offered two two-hundred- 
and-fifty-dollar cups—one for sloops and one 
for catboats. Rear Commodore John H. 
Hanan offered a two-hundred-dollar cup, 
and Alien C. Washington a two-hundred- 
and-fifty-dollar cup for the thirty-footers 
to race for. The committee had to arrange 
some way for these cups to get into the pos- 
session of the yachtsmen. They have ar- 
ranged a fine programme, and now all the 
yachtsmen have to do is to race their boats. 

The season will open as usual on Deco- 
ration Day, as this year there will be 
races on that day for the yachts enrolled 
in the club fleet. They will start off the 
Clubhouse at Bay Ridge, and race down 
the bay and back again. Prizes will be 
offered in each class of schooners, sloops, 
cutters, yawls and catboats. 

On Saturday, June 6, there will be a 
Ladies’ Day at the clubhouse, and the 
first race for the Adams cups will be sailed. 
This race will be over a triangular course, 
und the contests will be in full view of 
ihe clubhouse. The second race for the 
Adams cups will be on Saturday, June 13, 
and the thirty-footers will also race for 
the Washington Cup. This will probably 
be the first contest in this class, and should 
prove a very interesting one. 

The annual regatta of the club will be 
sailed on Tuesday, June 16. The prizes 
will range in value from $150 for the 
largest class down. These races are open 
to yachts of all recognized yacht clubs, 
and will be one of the best regattas wit- 
nessed down the bay for several years. A 
big excursion steamer is to be chartered 
for the use of club members and their 
guests. 

Then will come the cruise, and this year 
every member who has a yacht and possibly 
can get away will be on hand. The squad- 
ron will rendezvous at Larchmont on the 
eveaing of July 3. The yachtsmen will take 
part in the big annual regatta ef the Larch- 
mont Club on the Fourth, and incidentally 
pick up all the prizes they can. 

The next day, Sunday, an informal run 
will be made to Black Rock. This is the 
home of Gen. Watson, and the yachtsmen 
remember the good time they had_ there 
last year. The General has a famous band 
at Black Rock, and it will be on hand if 
the Connecticut blue laws can be set aside. 

The first race on the course will be on 
Monday, July 5. The yachts will race to 
Morris Cove, but, in order to lengthen this 
run, the course will be across the Sound to 
the Long Island side, turning a buoy there 
and then to Morris Cove, finishing off New- 
Haven Light. 

New-London will be the finishing point of 
Tuesday’s run, and on Wednesday the 
yachts will race to Shelter Island. The 
Summer guests of the resort have pleasant 
recollections of the visit of the yachtsmen 
there last year, and so have the yachts- 
men. This year two days will be spent’at 
this port, and there will be gig races, 
naphtha launch races, cutter races, tub 
races, receptions on the yachts, and fire- 
works and a big dance at the hotel. 

Then the squadron will sail back. There 
will be runs to New-London, then to Morris 
Cove, and then to Oyster Bay. There the 
squadron will be disbanded, and it will be 
in time for the yachtsmen to get their 
yachts in trim for the racing week of the 

archmont Club. 

The value of the prizes for the cruise will 
be graded. They will increase in value 
each day, until the last, when they will 
have reached the highest value. The three- 
hundred-dollar cup offered by Rear Com- 
modore Hanan will be given to the sloop 
credited with the largest number of victor- 
ies during the cruise. 

The committee decided not to arrange for 
the races for Commodore Gould’s cups un- 
til they had heard what his wishes were. 
It is not yet decided whether they shall be 
raced for in the Spring or Fall or during 
the cruise. If they are raced for during 
the cruise, they will be competed for by 
the’ yachts of the Atlantic Club only. If 
not, they will be open to competition by any 
yacht. It is probable that there will be 
special races for them, and it has been sug- 
gested that the races be sailed in the Fall. 

Commodore Banks in 1893 gave the club 
$500 for a race between the Vigilant, Co- 
lonia, Jubilee, and Pilgrim. This was 
never raced for, and it will be competed 
for during the cruise by schooners. 

The club will probably have an Autumn 
regatta, but this will be arranged later on. 

Following is the schedule of events for 
the Atlantic Yacht Club: . 

reed A me yd day, club races, 

une adies’ day, first races Rear “ 
tMoodore Adams Cups. me om 

June 13—Second race for Rear Commodore 
Adamg Cups. 

June 16—Annual regatta. 

July 8—Rendezvous at Larchmont for the 
cruise. 

July 4—Larchmont annual regatta, 

July 5—Informal run to Black Rock, 

July 6—Run to Morris Cove. 

7—Run to New-London. 

8—Run to Shelter Island. 

9—Shelter Island. 

10—Gig races, &c., Shelter Island, 
y 11—Run to New-London. 

12—Run to Morris Cove, 

13—Run to Gyster Bay. 





LARCHMONT’S RACING RULES. 


Amendments That Are to be Comsid- 
ered at the Next Meeting. 


At the annual meeting of the Larchmont Yacht 
Club, which is to be held at Delmonico’s next 
Wednesday, several amendments to the racing 
rules, offered by the Regatta Committee, will be 
considered. The most important of these is a 
new classification. This will make the classifica- 
tion of the Larchmont Club agree with that 
recommended by the Yacht Racing Union of 
Long Island Sound. It is as follows: 

SCHOONERS. 
) Geries A.) 


Class A—All over 95 feet racing 
halen ecbiee over 05 ant ove er te mins 


SM inter te an aver 99 st maces | 





seLings D—Not over 75 and over 65 feet racing 


Class B—Not over 65 feet racing length. 
SLOOPS, CUTTERS, AND YAWLS. 

Class 1—All over 80 feet racing length. 

Class 2—Not over 80 and over 70 feet racing 


length. 
Class 3—Not over 70 and over 60 feet racing 


length. 
(Series B.) 

Class 4—Not over 60 feet 
racing length. ‘7 
. ay 6—Not over 51 and over 48 feet racing 
ength, 

; oe 6—Not over 43 and over 36 feet racing 
ength. 

Class 7—Not over 36 and over 30 feet racing 
length. A 

Class 8—Special thirty-four-foot rating class. 

(Series C.) 

Class 8—Not over 30 and over 25 feet racing 
length. 

Class 10—Not over 25 feet racing length. 

Class 11—All mainsail cabin yachts over 25 
feet racing length, 

Class 12—All mainsail cabin yachts not over 25 
feet racing length. 

OPEN YACHTS. 
* Class 13—All mainsail yachts over 20 feet racing 
length. 
Class 14—All mainsail yachts not over 20 feet 
racing ' length. 

Class 15—All jib and mainsail yachts, 

Mass 10—The special twenty-one-foot class. 

Class 17—One-half-raters. 

Some slight changes are recommended in the 
rules for measurement as follows: 

On page 95, under Rule IV., for the paragraph 
after that referring to yawis, substitute “‘ A per- 
pendicular line to be taken along the after side of 
the mainmast from the under side of the sheave 
of the highest halyard block or sheave on the 
topmast, to the after side of the boom when rest- 
ing on the saddle, or on the lowest part of goose- 
neck. the distance of which point from main deck 
to deckhouse shall be recorded by the measurer, 
together with other points used in the measure- 
ments."’ 

On page 96 for the last paragraph but one of 
Rule IV substitute ‘‘ On vessels which carry no 
topmasts the after point of measurement for the 
perpendicular shall be the lower side of the 
sheave of the upper block of the peak halyard. 
{mn such vessels the distance between the under 
side of the sheave of .the highest block used for 
the peak halyard, and the under side of the sheave 
of the throat halyard block, shall be used in the 
same way as is the length of the topmast where 
one is carried.’’ 

On page 96 for the last paragraph of Rule IV. 
substitute ‘‘ If by alteration of trim or immersion 
by dead weight the water-line length of any 
yacht shall be increased; or, if in_any way her 
spar or sail measurement, as Officially taken, 
shall be increased, a remeasurement must be ob- 
tained.’’ 

For the purpose of signaling the courses to be 
sailed the classes are divided into three series. 
Series A is to this year include all schooners, 
and Classes 1, 2, and 3 of sloops, cutters, and 
yawls; Series B, Classes 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 of sloops, 
cutters, and yawls, and the special thirty-foot 
racing class, and Series C all other classes. 

A rule to limit the number of persons to be 
carried on a yacht is as follows: 

SCHOONERS. 

Class A—One person to every 2 feet of racing 
length, or fraction thereof. 

Classes B and C—One person to every 3 feet of 
racing length, or fraction thereof. 

Class D—One person to every 4 feet of racing 
length, or fraction therot. 

Class E—One person to every 5 feet of racing 
lengih, or fraction thereof. 

SINGLE-MASTED VESSELS AND YAWLS. 

Class 1—Three persons to every 5 feet of racing 
length, of fraction thereof. 

Class. 2—One person to every 3 feet of racing 
length, or fraction thereof. 

Classes 3 and 4—One person to every 4 feet of 
racing length, or fraction thereof. 

Classes 5,.6, and 7—One person to every 5 feet 
of racing length, or fraction thereof. 

Classes 8 to 15, inclusive—One person to every 7 
feet of racing length, or fraction thereof. 

Class 16 shall not exceed three persons. 

Class 17 shall not exceed two persons. 

Another rule to govern the rights of yachts 
manoeuvring for the start is sto be added. It is 
as follows: ‘‘ When two yachts are manoeuvring 
for the start, both on the same tack, one to the 
windward and one to the leeward, and the weath- 
er yacht being freer than the leeward yacht, 
should she, (the leeward yacht,) be close-hauled 
on the wied, and before an overlap has been es- 
tablished, she shall have the right to hold and 
maintain her course, even if thereby the windward 
yacht should be forced on the wrong side of the 
starting mark.’’ i 

The definition of a mark is changed as follows: 
‘“‘“4A mark is any vessel, boat; buoy, float, or 
other object used to indicate the course, and 
known as starting and turning marks, as soon as 
the preparatory signal has been given.’’ 

An addition is made to the rule on disqualifica- 
tions.. It is: ‘‘ If a yacht, after having been of- 
ficially measured, makes changes in her trim, 
causing an increase of load-water line, or makes 
alterations in her sail plan, and should enter a 
race without a remeasurement, or notifying the 
Regatta Committee in writing that alterations 
have been made, and requesting a remeasure- 
ment, she shall be disqualified.’’ 


and over 51 feet 


Britannia Will Not Race, 


LONDON, Feb. 15.—It is stated that the Prince 
of Wales’s cutter, the Britannia, will not take 


part in the regatta at Nice or elsewhere in the 
Mediterranean Q@uring the coming season. It is 
surmised that the Prince has decided not to race 
his yacht owing to the leath of his brother-in- 
law, Prince: Henry of Batterberg. The Prince 
will make a long cruise, calling at Naples and 
the Piraeus, the port of Athens. 





FRIDAY WiLL SUIT MAHER, 


He Wants to Fight Then, or Will Give 
Up His Forfeit Money. 


EL Paso, Texas, Feb. 15.—Peter Maher’s man- 
ager for the alleged prizefight here with Fitz- 
simmons, is trying to get another postponement 
to next Friday. If by that time, he says, 
Maher’s eyes are not in such condition that he 
can fight, he will sign a written agreere2nt that 
Fitzsimmons can’ take the forfeft and the fight 
be declared off. To this Fitzsimmons’s man- 


ager responded that he would give un answer 
at’ noon on: Monday, and not an hour earlier, 
Physigyns say. that Maher’s eyes will be all 
right Py next Friday, and that he will be able 
to fight then. . 
Waiecott and ‘‘ Bright Eyes’’ weighed in at 
noon to-day at 139% and 188%, respectively. 
They are expectad to tight’ mext Tuesday. . ; 
The fight between Peter Burns, and * Billy ’’ 
Smith is off, as Burns’s eyes are in such a bad 
condition from alkali dust poisoning that he will 
be under a doctor’s care-for a week -or more. 
Gambling.at the faro bank run by ‘ Dan” 
Stuart, who ‘is running the “‘ fistic carnival,”’ 
continues lively, and most of: the visiting sports 
have been ‘‘ cleaned: out.’’ there. A pleasing lit- 
tle episode last night was a shooting’ match 
in which *‘Joe’’ Copeland, a-dealer. in Stuart’s 
bank at Dallas, was shot in. the. shoulder by 
‘* Bill’’ Quarles of Greenville, this State. A 
dozen’ shots -were fired,’ but unfortunately none 
of the sports were killed, and not a prizefighter 
was even injured. 


NEWS. OF THE GOLF CLUBS, 





Games for Next Saturday—Engage- 
ments of the Professionals. 


‘The approach of Washington's, Birthday is 
rousing the golfers to some degree of activity. 
Two tournaments are scheduled for next Satur- 
day, an open competition for amateurs at the 
Baltusrol’ Golf Club, near Short Hills, N. J., 
and’ the first of two professional matches, be- 
tween ‘‘ Willle ’’ Norton of Lakewood and ‘James 
Gourley of Baltusrol. ‘This professional match 
will be played at’ Lakewood, 36 holes, and ‘the 
second match will be -played a few days later 
at Baltusrol.: The winner will receive a purse 
of $100.. Gourley is the. challenger in-this case, 
and.each club has, put up. $50. ‘ 

The Baltusrol tournament will attract the most 
attention among the amateurs, for it is open to 
all members of clubs in the. United States Golf 
Association. The contest will be handicap, 18 
strokes being the limit. A silver cup will be given 
the winner, and a special prize to the piayer 
making the lowest scratch score. Several of the 
St. Andrew’s men intend to go’ down, and the 
Richmond County Country Club of Staten Island 
will send a delegation of their best golfers. 

The Lakewood course has been in splendid 
condition during the past week, the succession 
of storms having had no appreciable effect upon 
the ground, as the sandy soil absorbs the 
moisture very rapidly, so that the course is good 
for playing over the day after a storm. Dis- 
tances between three holes are to be extended to 
over 400 yards each, but these will not be’ in 
condition to use until Spring, and they may not 
be thrown open for general use until next Fail. 

The Shinnecock Golf Club has been disappointed 
in not being able to have ‘ Willie’’ Park as its 
professional this coming season. When Park left 
America last season “he promised, if possible, to 
return in June, and had practically promised to 
take charge of the Shinnecock course. But he 
has just informed Samuel L. Parrish, the club Sec- 
retary, that it will be impossible for him to leave 
Scotland so early, and so he may not be able to 
get to this country before Fall. He is entered to 
play in the open championships of-Great Britain, 
which will be held early in June. Park has 
promised -to secure a professional who will be 
worthy in every respect of the confidence of the 
Shinnecock Club members. As Shinnecock is to 
have the United States amateur and open cham- 
pionships in September, efforts will be made to se- 
cure a particularly able man. 

** Willie’ Campbell of the Brookline Country 
Club, near Boston, will not be connected with that 
club this season. ‘ 

Horace Rawlins will leave the Newport Golf 
Club as assistant to ‘‘ Willie’’ Davis, and take 
charge of the golf grounds of the recently organ- 
ized Sadakqueda Golf Club of Utica. Rawlins is 
the present professional champion of America. 

The Newport golf course will not be en 
to eighteen holes this coming year. That i 
has been abandoned. The nine-hole course is a 
long one, and one of the best in the country. 

‘ ; 


California Horses at Auction. 


Peter C. Kellogg & Co.’s great’sale of hordes 
at Madison Square Garden, New-York, Feb. 
25-28, will contain California consignments from 
William Corbitt and Monroe Salisbury, both of 


which prominent trotting turfmen. sell some. of 
their most noted horses, such as Lesa Wilkes, 
2:09; Muta Wilkes, ~2:11; Direct, -2: : 
Burlingame, 2:18%, &c. Th 

consigned 


» W. FB. 
Moody, C. W. Baker, 


tegen on ihe be ae 


me 


GoD STOCK IN DEMAND 





The Fasig Sale at Madison Square 
Garden Successful. 


MR. LUZ BUYS KNO F. FOR $1,500 


Eliza K. Goes to John H. Shults and 
Thomas Howard Secured Suzel 


— Satisfactory Prices 


Obtained. 


The great success of the first two days of the 
trotting sale at Madison Square Garden, brceught 
another enthusiastic crowd to see the balance of 
the .stock disposed of yesterday. As nearly 170 
horses remained after the adjournment on Fri- 


cay, it was evident that even the nimble-tongued 
auctioneers employed by W. B. Fasig & Co. could 
not oVertake so large a list. There were some 
absentees to help matters, and those that re- 
mained at a late hour last night may at the 
option of the consignor be sold at the American 
Horse Exchange on Monday. 

When business began yesterday morning, the 
dispersal of the Alamance stud from Graham, 
N. C., was continued. John R. Gentry, Baronet, 
and the other celebrities in that collection had 
already changed hands, and the remainder being 
nearly all undeveloped colts and fiilies were not 
so attractive. ; 

The market took a more lively turn when a lot 
from C. F. Emery’s choice nursery at Cleveland 
were offered. San Jak, a fast bay geiding, was 
to have been at the head of this string, but he 
had not recovered sufficiently from the severe 
cold he contracted on the journey from Ohio. The 
others were all in good shape and prices kept 
Well up in the hundreds for them. Suzel, a 
shapely young mare, bred exactly like Saboya, 
2:19, caused the first excitement, and it cost 
Thomas Howard $1,000 to add her to his stable 
of roadsters on the Ocean Parkway, Brooklyn. 

Following the Cleveland steppers came some 
smaller consignments, most of the horses having 
fast marks. Brooklyn fanciers continued to be 
the best customers, John H. Shults securing the 
pacer Eliza K. for $1,100. She has scored 2:11%4 
in the third heat of a race, and is a pleasing 
mare of the whipcord pattern. 

Keno F.,,a chestnut trotter, who won the Flow- 
er City stake at Rochester in 1890, showed so 
much speed in spite of his thirteen years that 
Charles Lutz, a director of the Parkway Driving 
Club, paia $1,500 for the old warrior. He will 
be sent to the stable of J. P. Rogers, near the 
half-mile course, at Gravesend, for the present. 
Mr. Lutz has never gone in for racing, but is an 
enthusiastic road driver. If Keno F. proves satis- 
factory he may be kept in training. 

Following is a summary: 

CONSIGNED BY sas ~ a = SCOTT, GRAHAM, 


Bay colt, 1895, by Baronet-Kitty Wells, 
by St, Lawrence; E. McRoy, Wauregan, 
Conn.... ° - $55 

Bay filly, 1895, by Baronet-Killis, by Jay 

rd; W. J. Carter, Richmond, Va 130 

Bay colt, 1895, by Baronet-Fayette Maid, 
by Fayette Wilkes; J. Reddington, New- 
York City 

Redeva, ‘b. m., 1890, by St. Regis-Deva, by 
Decabalus; C. Fleischmann, Berlin, Ger- 
many ......- ° a 

895, by Baronet-Redeva, by St. 
H. C. Littel, Macedon, N, Y 

Fayette Maid, b. m., 1891, by Fayette 
Wilkés-Madison Maid, by Brinker’s Dren- 
non; C. Fleischmann 
Belle Bagley, blk. m., 
Chief-Emerald Lambert, by 
Boy; C. Fleischmann 

Bay filly, 1895, by Baronet-Belle Bagley, 
by Franklin Chief; C. Fleischmann 
Bay filly, 1895, by Red Allie-Sigma, 
Grand Sentinel; J. E. Turner, Ambler, 
Penn . ° 

Bay colt, 1895, by MBaronet-Carrie W. 
Wilkes, by Fayette Wilkes; C. Fleisch- 
mann 

Carrie W. Wilkes, b. m., 1891, by Fayette 
Wilkes-Brown Rose, by Abdalbrino; C. 
Fileisehmann 

Annie Tate, b. m., 1890, by Melville Chief- 
Nelly Jefferson, by Thomas Jefferson; F. 
A. Davis, New-York City 

Brown filly, 1894, by Gregorian-Annie Tate, 
by Melville Chief; H. R. Brigham, King- 
ston, N. Y 

Black filly, 
by Melville Chief; 
more, Md.. 

Hattie Holt, b. m., 1890, by Thomas K.- 
Miss’ Thorne, by Alcalde; C. Fleischmann. 

Bey gelding, .1894, by Gregorian-Mattie Holt, 
by. Thomas K.; C. W. . Schoonmacker, 
Kingston, N. Y¥ 

Bay colt; 1895, by .Baronet-Mattie Holt, 
by Thomas K.; J. Smith, New-York City. 

Bay filly, 1894, by Gregorian-Gazelle, by 
Melville: Chief; W. H. Cameron, East 
Hampton, L. ones 

Bay filly; 1895, by Baronet-Mary C. 

by ‘Jerome Turner; .A. B. 
Oneida, N. 

Mary C. Turner, b. m., 1891, by Jerome 
Turner-Clara Black, by Aberdeen; R. B. 
Crann, Westville, Mass 4 

Lulu Graham, b. f., 1832, by Pamlico-Nell, 
by’ Robert Bonner; Court Horr, Philadel- 


1890, by Franklin 
Mountain 


1895, by Baronet-Annie Tate, 
8S. A. Rice; Balti- 


phia 
Lena Merville, b. m., 1891, by. West Cloud- 
Mary “Sherman, b# Sherman’s Hamble- 
tonian; J. H. L. Todd, New-York City... 
Brown filly, 1895, by Gregorian-Lena Mer- 
ville, by West Cloud; S. A. Rice, Balti- 
more, Md - 
Bay filly, 1895, by. Baronet-Lena Merville, 
by West Cloud; M. Dwyer, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hugh L., b. c., 1893, by Pamlico-Molly, 
by Henry Clay; J. W. Aufmann, New- 
York City 
Brown filly, 1894, by. C@arley Buriew-Jet- 
tie, by Woodburn Hambletonian; J. Pres- 
ton, . Washington,. Penn 
Black ‘filly, 1894, by Charley Burlew-Sue 
H., by. Woodburn Hambletonian; 
Thomas, New-York City 
Olga,-ch. f., 1892, by Norfolk-Duly, 
H. Shults, Parkville, L. I.... 
m., 1890, by Franklin Chief- 
by Maryland Volunteer; H. 
New-York City 
by: Grand Sentinel-Hoopston Girl; 
Green, Wilmington, Del 
,by Baronet-Rubine, by Franklin 
; S. A. Rice, Baltimore, Md 
Rory O’Moore, b.‘g., 1891, by King Jewell- 
Molly; F..H. Lester, New-York City 
CONSIGNED BY C. F. EMERY, CLEVELAND, 
4 OHIO. 


Yorston, 2:25%, ch. g., 1888, by Nugget- 
Yuma, by Harold; J. H. Shults..... 
Petrolea; b. m., 1891, by ° Patron-Kate 
Wilkes, -by Young Jim; J. H. Shults 
Mattie Wilkes, b. m., 1890, by Brown 
Wilkes-Mattie Hunter, by Prince Pulaski; 
H. -C.: Ogden, New-York City. Saved 
Suzel, b. m., 1890, by Nugget-Ida, by Harry 
City; Thomas Howard, Brooklyn aN 
Aroon,’2:27%, b. g., 1889, by. Patron-Athene, 
by Harold; C. Smart, Meriden, Conn..... 
Cubanola, b. m., 1891, by Brown Wilkes- 
Nicotera, by Nugget; G. Weahle, German- 
town, P 
Wessex, br. g., 
Nugget; G, Anderson, Brooklyn.......... 
Phaedo, 2:25%, b. g., 1889, by 
Pathos, by Harold; S, A. Rice : 
Fern Leaf, ch. m., 1889, by Nugget-Zelinda 
Wilkes; . by George Wilkes; A. Shear, 
Schenectady, N. YV...-.-eeeceeeereeesseees 
Sippecan, bik. g., 1890, by Brown Wilkes- 
Norma, by-Nugget; P. Collins, Brooklyn. 
La Reine; b. m., 1892, by_Patron-Myopia, 
by ‘Monaco; J. Walters, Baltimore, Md.. 
Sequel, *bs m., 1888, by Patron-Secret, by 
Strathmore; G. M. Webb, Germantown, 
ne aes es 
Jovi b. m., ° 
ithe Middleton, by Mambrino Patchen; 
J. Preston, Washington, Penn........ is 
Joli, br.,m., 1800, by Brown Wilkes-Vesper 
Bell,: by Belmont; J. Watters, Baltimore, 


Novela, bik.*f., 1893, by Brown Wilkes- 
thene,. by Harold; J. H. Carroll, New- 
DEK CRtGs% 2. cw ccowsccceses : 

Baron Denon, b. g., 1892, by Brewn Wilkes- 
Athene, by’ Harold; W. E. Horton, Provi- 
dence, R. I..... 

Quedao,’ b. z., 
Myopia, by 
Westfield, 

Messotint, 
Loujsa H.,. by Monaco; §. 
TORE CUE c ccc cece ce tecesceccaveucteos 

fix, b. m., —~+-, by Patron-Sister to 
eora, by .Elial G.; H. Leedhan, New- 
York. Chyi...cccccssene 260 

Patroness, 2:27%, ,and bay 
mares, ‘15.1 hands, by Patron-Abbess and 
Turner; A, Shear, Schenectady, N. Y.... 625 

Rennell, b. g., by Nugget-Hecla, by 
Hermes; William Edwards, Cleveland, 

DEMO’ Bi cececcccccscce ae ite sovece 190 

Trajan, b. g., 1891, by Brown Wilkes- 
Sarthe, by Belmont; J..Hubinger, New- 
Haven Diss aa toe wakes snteasntedb bees 

Lacordaire, .b. g., 1891, by Brown Wilkes- 
Marchesta, by Woodford Mambrino; F. L. 
Norris, Boston, Mass........+.scsseeee-+. 885 

Escrucia, .b. f.,. 1898, by Patron-Concho, 
by Sultan; James ft, Amsterdam, 

CONSIGNED BY A. H. GILMOUR, STAN- 

. .. BRIDGE EAST, CANADA. 

Eliza K., 2:11%, ch, m., 1888, by Robert 
Rysdyk-Red Rose; by Jester D.; J. H. 
Shults,.New-York City............000.+..$1,100 

CONSIGNED BY H. B. CARROLL, LOUISI- 

r .. ANA, MO. : 

Keno F.,: 2:15%, ch: g., 1883, by Mohawk 

ee ams “CC, Lutz, Brooklyn, 
. b. g.,. 1890, by Witchcraft- 
- y Alcyone; J. C. Johnston, 

Maud M., 2:15%, b. m., 1888, by Adrian 
Wilkes-Flash,; by Alfred; W. H. Collins, ms 
OMMD UE od o Sve sos 0 cvccb oy seccnssipedee 5 

Directrix, 2:35, ch. m., 1888, by Belmont- 
Direc by Dictator; J. J.. Doyle, White 
Plains, , * eesecvcccvecsccccesecesccscses: 800 

CONSIGNED BY BP. 8. WELLS, GLENMORE, 

N.-J. 


“Beta by be Lawes oe; W. Lyons, Brook. 
| Mt. "e.d0y" b 2! Ise2 ‘by Director. 220 


’ dite 3” dupinger, 


Monaco; E. 


P. Newton, 


180 


1,500 





sececesvccevcocwescess $l, 100 


' aS 3 a 





CONSIGNED BY NIEDER, KIR FER & 
STRADER, LOUISVILLE, x 
Valleau, 2:12, b. s., 1890, by Sentinel 
Wilkes-Kitty Cuyler, by Cuyler; Col. 
James M. Galvin, Boston.... $1,500 
ESTATE OF R. 8S. STADER, LEXINGTON, KY. 
Clay, 2:25, br. s., 1879, by Electioneer-Maid 
of Clay, by Henry Clay; R...S. Walker, 
rier pt SA 
CONSIGNED BY We PENMAN, DETROIT, 
IcH. 


. 

Joe R., 2:17%, br. g., 1889, by Kirk, dam 

French, Brooklyn.......... 1, 
ch. g., by son of Roya 
dam untraced; E. D. W. Rose, 
Rosetown, N. Y 400 

Luella, 2:34%4, 
naught-Nance, by Western Chief, Jr.; M, 
McDonald, New-York City... -- 500 

CONSIGNED BY 8. ARBAUGH, MONTREAL, 

CANADA, 
B. H. D., 2:14, br. s., 1887, by Brown Hal- 
dam by Tempest, Jr.; H. Ledham, Brook- 
n ar ‘ 
» 1859, by Albert W.- 
Cecilia, by Pascora Hayward; D. D 
nelly, Montreal, Canada 
CONSIGNED BY WILLIAM SCATTERGOOD, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Leola, 2:44%, b. m., 1890, by Beechnut- 
Zrim, by Ham Patch; A, J. Wolfendaie, 
New-York City.. 

Happy Minrie, 2:17%4, b. m., 1890, by Hap- 
by Russeil-Minnie Rifel, by Arbuckle’s 
Rattler; John McShayne, Philadelphia.... 1,000 


CONSIGNED BY ROSEWOOD FARM, KIOWA 
KANSAS. - 


$500 


Symboleer, 2:11, b. c., 1892, by Campbell's 
Electioneer-Symbal, by Onward; E, Mc- 
Laughlin, Providence, R. I............. -$1,375 


Century Club Allows Road Records. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 15.—The following road records 
have been allowed by the Century Road Club of 
America: 

Q. B. Heckenberger, 25 miles, 1:04.47 
Colorado record. > smapcdi gah 

. urant, 25 miles, 1:26; 100 i : 
Oct. 10, Utah records. seitaeoetioce 

F. M. Byrns, 10 miles, 24:27, Oct. 19, California 
record. 

A. B. McDonnell, 25 miles, Buffalo-Corfu 
course, 51:54, Oct. 19, American record. 

A. . McDonnell, 100 miles, Erie-Buffalo 
course, 4:10.09, Oct. 28, American record. “¢ 

A. B. McDonnell, Buffalo-Rochester, 2:57.27, 
Oct. 22, course record. 

George Hamlin, 5 miles, 11:11 2-5, Nov. 17, 
American and California records. 

p <1 E. O'Connor, 14,178 miles, 1896, Illinois re- 
ord. 

T. W. Rue, 12,436 miles and 18 centuries, 1895, 
South Dakota records. 

W. A. Rubey, 10,211 miles, Kentucky record; 
92 centuries, American record, 1895. 

L. T. Brodstone, 9,451 miles and 44 centuries, 
1895, Nebraska record. 

J. A. Pailister, 9,300 miles and 53 centuries, 
1895, Iowa record. 

a K. Warns, 8,659 miles, 1895, Maryland re- 
cord. 

The Club Century Banner has been won by the 
Lincoln Cycling Club of Chicago, whose mem- 
bers rode 604 centuries, 

The time limit for century riding has been re- 
duced from sixteen to fourteen hours. 

Several amendments to road record rules are 
about to be adopted, among which is a rule that 
hereafter no standard distance record, National 
or State, will be accepted unless made over a 
surveyed course and surveyor’s certificate accom- 
panies the claim. 





CYCLES AND CYCLE 


Mechanical Notes and Trade Talk of 
Interest to Riders, 


MAKERS. 


—Caroline Miskel-Hoyt has been voted the most 
popular actress in the United States in a con- 
test conducted in The Dramatic News for several 
weeks, ending early this month. The prize of- 
fered by the paper was a full nickel Columbia 
bicycle of the latest pattern, and was furnished 
in a most elaborate manner with handsomely 
ornamented tool bag, a solid silver cyclometer 
made by the Standard Watch Company, and a 
silver search lamp by the Bridgeport Brass Com- 
pany. A plate of gold was engraved with the 
lady’s name and an appropriate inscription. The 
bicycle was formally presented to Mrs. Hoyt, who 
is starring in her husband’s play, ‘‘ A Contended 
Woman,’’ at the close of their first performance 
in Hartford. The presentation speech was made 
by Leander Richardson, the editor of The Dra- 
matic News. The audience, which was the 
largest that the theatre ever held, was decidedly 
enthusiastic. Mr. Richardson paid a fitting trib- 
ute to the superiority of the Columbia bicycle, 
which brought forth a warm round of applause, 
and it was several minutes before he could re- 
sume. Mrs. Hoyt, in accepting the present, stat- 
ed that she feit proud and happy, and thought 
it most appropriate that she should receive such 
a gift in Hartrord, the home of the largest bicycle 
concern in the world. She wished she could 
thank each of her friends personally, but felt 
sure, however, that they would appreciate her 
gratitude. 


—In the store at 25 Warren Street, where so 
many trade folks and others seeking mechanical 
points are wont to waste time profitably talking 
to Louis Rosenfeld, there came yesterday a wheel 
which. the latter solemnly announced to be the 
‘““most remarkable wheel in New-York City.’’ 
Several of the ‘‘ knowing ones’’ were present, 
and there was a general smile when the remark 
was made, but, after Mr. Rosenfeld had done a 
few ‘‘stunts’’ with the machine, they were sat- 
isfled that he was about correct in the claim. It 
was nothing more than one of his made-to-order 
Classic cycies, built for a 300-pound man. It 
had an extra brace running from the bottom 
bracket to the head, and with a heavy brake 
and the Hy-Lo gear ali on, weighed 28 pounds. 
It could be stripped to 25 pounds. Mr. Rosen- 
feld weighs 212 pounds, and after jumping on 
the frame of the wheel sidewise and every other 
way, it had failed to reveal the least bit of yield 
or spring. As one bystander remarked, it was 
‘stiff as a brick church.”’ 


—No one would ever accuse Sidney B. Bow- 
man of being a figurehead in his business, or in 
anything else he undertakes, yet he gave an 
exhibition yesterday in his Eighth Avenue es- 
tablishment, corner of Fifty-sixth Street, that 
certainly evidenced a great head for figures. 
One of his employes, who was dealing with a 
customer, turned to the bookk®eper to ask the 
humber of a particular Cleveland cycle, and 
Mr. Bowman, who also was busy at the time, 
called out to the bookkeeper: ‘‘ Never mind; it’s 
46,925." Not five minutes later, when a cus- 
tomer came in to ask .about his wheel, left 
for repairs, Mr. Bowman turned to a boy, and 
told him to go down stairs, and bring up 
Wheel No. 87,476. 


—It is not generally appreciated that a tripler 
or ** quad,”’ costs three or four times as much 
to build as a single wheel, but such is the 
case. It is estimated that the sextuplet machines 
exhibited at the recent bicycle shows cost $2,500 
apiece to build. It costs more to run such 
machines also. The great friction due to the 
weight on a ‘‘ quad.’”’ and the speed at which it 
runs literally burns out pneumatic tires. The 
cement used for vulcanizing gets soft, and even 
the air inside is warmed. It is said that the 
Berlo quintuplet had to be furnished with new 
tires every time it was run last season. 


—Abroad a notable feature in new forms of 


| cycle construction is the lessened space between 


steering socket and seat post, says Cycling Life. 
Fairly large but not excessive gear wheels are 
used. Axles of 4%-inch length seein to be the 
standard, Of course, the ball races are brought 
together, as last year the bracket Itself meas- 
ured 4% inches. ‘The diameter of the barrel is 
also reduced. The twisting strain on the bracket 
is greatly increased, 

—E. C. Hinck, agent for the Falcon wheels, 
has taken possession of the extensive new store 
at 837 Broadway, and early this week will have 
it fitted with the handsome furnishings which 
he has selected as comporting with ‘* Falcon 
grade’’ and ‘‘Hinck style.’’ E. H. Lellum, 
Manager of the Falcon team, Coulter and 
Ziegler, will be with Mr, Hinck in New-York this 
season, and take charge of his instruction hail 
and repair department. 

—To supply brakes for all the wheels they 
have made for New-York City trade would mean 
to the cycle makers not only a great expense, 
but a great delay. They have not calculated on 
making more than one brake for every dozen 
wheels, and to make good the shortage at this 
late day would mean a long wait for customers, 
Therefore are the manufacturers opposing the 
proposed brake ordinance. 


—‘‘ Charley ’’ Murphy of the Humber team, now 
that he has been reinstated, announces that he 
will not go abroad, but in May will make that 
much-talked-of try for a mile a minute behind 
a locomotive. The trial will be made in South- 
ern California and all arrangements have been 
completed, 


—The Lozier Manufacturing Company is turn- 
ing out from 100 to 200 wheels per day. It 
varies, as on some days work in the depart- 
ments varies. The company has just received a 
flattering recognition of merit from the United 
States Consul th French Switzerland. 


—Charles G. Kilpatrick, the one-legged trick- 
rider, and his wife, have equipped their Iver- 
Johnson wheels with Brown-Lipe changeable 
gears, and will use them in their exhibitions 
in theatres and riding academies this Winter 
and on the circuit next season. ’ 

—Frank Eveland of Jersey City has just or- 
dered 125 Crescents, and Frank C. Martin of 
Plainfield has stocked up on the same wheel to 
the tune of 79. : 

—The Olympic Cycle Company will be ready 
this week to distribute its pamphlet entitled 
“* Hints to Cyclers.’’ 


—Low gears go with good riding in Winter. 
AMONG THE WHEELMEN. 





Cyclists wishing to join the League of Ameri- 
tan Wheelmen will be furnished with application 
blanks and necessary information by addressing 
Cycling Department of THE NEW-YORK TIMEs. 


—The Irvington-Millburn handicap will be run 
this year as usual, under the auspices of the 
Metropolitan Association of Cycling Clubs. It 
will not, however, take place over the course 
which has made it famous, but over some one of 
the other good roads in that vicinity. é 

—The election of officers of the Metropolita: 
Association of Cycling Clubs will take place at 
the Columbia, on the 28th inst., inst of the 
21st, as has been erroneously announced, 

~—McCrea rode a mile at Coronado, Cal., Friday, 
from a standing start, in the remarkable time 
of 1:433-5, which is the world’s record. He 
was pa by two ‘‘ quad” teams. 

~—Although the pool ‘tournament .of the Asso- 
ciated Cycling Clubs of New-Jersey is not yet 
over, it is known that the team of the Bloom- 
field Cyclers is the winner. . 

—The yearly mileage contest of the Bushwick 
Wheelmen will begin on March J. The regular 
club runs will be started in April. 
tenia. Be, is enpeated to arrive ta’ tain city 

e ve city 
about Tuesday. 

—The Good Roads Association will have a meet- 
ing at 1,187 Bedford Avenue, Brooklyn. to-mor- 
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. Public Notices. 
¥ ee 
NEW AQUED: . NEW CROTON DAM, COR- 
nell Siite.—Notice of Application for Appraisal.— 
Public ‘notice ig hereby given that it is tne inten- 
- of the Co to the Corporation of the City 


e application to the Supreme 
intment of Commissioners of 





Appraisal, undef Chapter 4v0 of the Laws of 1883. | 


Such application wiil be made at a special Term 
of said Court to be held in the Second Judicial 
District, at the Court House in White Plains, 
Westchester County, on the seventh day of 
March, 1806, 
Gay, or as soon thereafter as Counsel can be heard. 
Fd cbiees of such application is to obtain an 

° 


side in the county of New-York, and the other 
two of whom shall reside in the county in which 
the real estate hefeinafter described is situated, 


as Commissioners~of Appraisal to ascertain and | 


appraise tné compensation to be made to the own- 
ers of and all persons interested in the real estate 
hervinatcter descrived, as proposed to be taken or 
affected for the purpose of maintaining, preserv- 
oa ane increasing the water supply of tne City 
ot New-York 

Dhe real estate sought to be taken or affected, 
is Situated in the Yowns.of Bedford and Lewis- 
boro, County of Westchester and State of New- 
York, and is laid out, indicated and shown on 
two certain maps, signed and certified as required 
by) said act, flied in Westchester County legis- 
teris Office, December Isth, 1895, one of which 
said maps is entitled Depa:tment of Public Works, 
City of New-York, G. W. Birdsall, Chief Engi- 
neer, Michael T. Daly, Commissioner. Property 
maps of acditional lands required for the con- 
struction of the New Croton Reservoir, in the 
Village of Katonah, Yowns of Bedford and Lewis- 
boro, Westchester County, New-York. Exhibit 
No, 2, of 1894, Verified March Zist, 18094. 

he real estate shown on last-mentioned map 
Fr Bes acquired in fee, and is described as fol- 

All those certain parcels of real estate (as the 
term real estate’’ is defined by said act) sit- 
uate in the Village of Katonah, Towns of Bed- 
ford and Lewisboro, County of Westchester and 
State of New-York, which, taken together, con- 
stitute @ tract of land of which the tollowing 
is a statement of the external boundaries: 

Be inning at a point on the easterly bank of 
the roton river, near the most easterly corner 
of Wood's Bridge, which point is the intersection 
of said bank of said river with the northerly 
side of the highway leading easterly frum said 
Wood's Bridge; thence northeasterly and north- 
erly along the easterly bank of tne Croton river 
4s it winds and turns, and the boundary of Par- 
cel No. Sane across the mouth of the Cross 
river; thefice ‘northerly and easjerly still along 
the easterly~bank of the Croton river as it 
winds and turns, and the boundaries of Parcels 
Nos, G and 1 to the easteriy line of Parcel No. 
1; thence along the easterly line of Parcel No. 
1,’ southerly 8 feet; thence south 4 degrees 23 
minutes west 26439 feet; thence south 5 degrees 
4% minutes 30 séconds west 195.46 feet; thence 
South 4 degreeg-21 minutes west 3819.13 feet; 
thence south _degree 28 minutes east 92.15 
feet; thence south 3 degrees 35 minutes west 
871.36 feet; thence south 8 degrees 27 minutes 
3u seconds west 564.06 feet; thence south il 
degrees 28 minutes west 158.39 feet; thence 
south 8 degrees 48 minutes west 61.32 feet; 
thence south, 54 minutes 30: seconds west 92.3 
feet; thence south 4 degrees 2 minutes west 
105.50 feet; thence still along the boundary of 
Parcel No. 1, south 80 degrees 53 minutes 30 
seconds west 59 fee:; thence south *77 degrees 
34 minutes 3) seconds west 16U.10 feet; thence 
sduth 75 degrees 10 minutes 30 seconds west 
167.70 feet to a corner; thence still along the 
boundary of Parcel No. 1, leaving it and cross- 
ing the highway leading easterly from Wood's 
Bridge, south 6 degrees 9 minutes 30 seconds 
east 61).90 feet to the southerly side of said 
highway, thence still along the southerly side 
of said hirhway, south 77 degrees 21 minutes 
west 230.60 feet to the southeasterly corner 
formed by the aroresaid highway and another 
highway leading southerly from the first-named 
highway; thence across the aforesaid highway 
south 79 degrees 15 minutes 30 seconds west 
4813 feet to the northwesterly corner formed by 
the aforesaid two highways, which point is also the 
northeasterly corner of Parcel No. 16; thence 
along the westerly side of the second aforesaid 
re gt which is the easterly boundary of Par- 
cél No. 16, south 8 degrees 25 minutes east 
126.40 feet; thence south 6 degrees 40 minutes 
30 seconds east 215.70 feet to the northerly 
bank of a mill pond on Cross river; thence 
nertherly and westerly along the northerly bank 
of said mill pond as it winds and turns, and 
the southerly undaries of Parcels Nos. 16, 15, 
14 and 11 to the westerly side of a dam over 
Cross river; then along the said side of said 
dam to the centre of Cross river; thence west- 
erly and northerly along said centre of said 
river to Parcel No, 7; thence westerly along 
southerly boundary of Parcel No. 7 north &2 
degrees 26 minutes 30 seconds west to the west- 
erly bank of Cross river; thence north 82 de- 
grees 26 minutes 30 seconds west 68.27 feet; 
thence south 89 degrees 59 minutes west 211.2 
feet; thence south 82 degrees 12 minutes west 
221.60 feet; thence south S80 degrees 59 minutes 

seconds west 202.40 feet; thence south 77 
degrees 53 minutes west 91.45 feet; thence 
south 80 degrees 53 minutes west 282.66 feet; 
thence still along the boundary of Parcel No. 
7; thence across a road or highway leading 
Westerly from the aforesaid highway leading 
easterly from Wood’s Bridge; thence again along 
the boundary of Parcel No. 7 north 31 minutes 
West 275.12 feet to the easterly bank of the 
Croton river; thence still along the boundary 
of Parcel No. 7 and the easterly bank of the 
Croton river as it winds and turns, approxi- 
mately the following courses and distances: 
North 74 degrees 19 minutes 30 seconds east 100 
feet; thence north 54 degrees 12 minutes east 
168.63 to the southerly side of the highway lead- 
ing easterly from Wocd’s Bridge near the scuth- 
westerly corner of Wood’s Bridge; thence leav- 
ing Parcel No. 7 and across the said righway 
north 57 degrees 39 iminutes east 27.61 feet to 
the point or place of beginning; containin 
121.905 acres more or less, together with a! 
right, title and interest in and to s® much of 
the Croton river and Cross river bounding or 
ising in front of the above-described tract of 
and. 


Reference is made to said map for a more 
detailed description of the parcels to be ac- 
quired. 

The remaining one of said maps filed as afore- 
said on “Decemver 18, lsyd, is entitled: ‘* De- 
partment of Public Works, City of New-York, 
G. W. Birdsall, Chief Engineer Croton Aqt.; 
Michael T. Daly, Commissioner; property maps 
of additional lands required for the construction 
of the New Croton Reservoir, in the Village of 
Golden’s Bridge, and in the Village of Katonah, 
Town of Lewisboro, Westchester County, New- 
York. Exnibit No. 2, of 1895. Verified Feb- 
ruary 6, 1595.’’ 5 

Yhe real estate shown on last-mentioned map 
is to be acquired in fee and is described as fol- 
lows: 

All those certain parcels of real estate (as the 
term real estate is defined in said act) situate, 
lying and being in the Town of Lewisboro, 
County of Westchester and State of New-York, 
described as follows: = 

PARCEL NOS, 65 AND 66. 

Beginning at the intersection tormed by the 
southerly line of the highway (which runs in 
front of the estate of Joseph Benedict) with 
the westerly right-of-way line of the New-York 
and Harlem Railroad; thence along said westerly 
right-ot-way line, north JU degrees 13 minutes 45 
seconds east, 71.99 feet across said highway to 
the most southeasterly corner of said benedict’s 
property; thence continuing still along suid 
westerly right-of-way line, north 30 degrees $2 
minutes east 79.69 feet; thence north 33 degrees 
14 minutes 30 seconds east 97.18 feet; thence 
notth 80 degrees 54 minutes east 74,41 feet; 
thence leaving said right-of-way line of said 
railroad @along the land of the estate of said 
Bénedict and the estate of J. Hallock, north 
8 Hegrees 23 minute:s BU seconds east 201.27 feet; 
thénce north 7 degrees 33 minutes east 146.72 
feet; thence north 5 degrees 19 minutes east 
28B.79 feet to the land of George KE. Todd; thence 
south 87. degrees 5U minutes 30 seconds west 
139.37 feet; thence south 87 degrees 7 minutes 
wést 176.14 feet; thence south 87 degrees 22 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 182.02 feet; thence south 
8 de 3 35 minutes west 164.09 feet; thence 
south 89 degrees 28 minutes 30 seconds west 
101.71 feet; thence south 86 degrees 42 minutes 
west 170.83 feet; thence south 86 degrees 17 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 190.75 feet; thence south $1 
degrees 21 minutes west 98.60 feet; thence north 
78 degrees 25 minutes 30 seconds west 5U.84 
feet south 89 degrees 29 minutes west 1038.63 
feet: thence south 8 degrees 36 minutes west 
59.06 feet; thence south 11 degrees 36 minutes 
30' seconds west 158.39 feet; thence south 3 de- 
grees 56 minutes 30 seconds west 61.32 feet; 
thence south 1 degree 3 minutes west 92.39 feet; 
thence south 4 degrees 10 minutes 30 seconds 
west 105.50 feet; thence south 81 degrees 2 
minutes west 59 feet; thence south 77 degrees 
48 minutes west 160.10 feet; thence south 75 
rrees 19 minutes west 167.70 feet; thence south 
legrees 1 minute east 578.37 feet, to the north- 
y line of the highway aforesaid; ~ thence 
issing said highway south 6 degrees 1 minute 
east 33.53 feet to the southerly line thereof; 
thence north 77 degrees 29 minutes 30 seconds 
east along the southerly line of said highway 
631.4 feet; thence north 75 degrees 2 minutes 30 
seéonds east 201.36 feet; thence north 77 degrees 
45 minutes east 111.72 feet; thence north 67 de- 
rées 41 minutes east 121.52 feet; thence north 76 
Seg ees 33 minutes east 140.3 feet; thence south 
88 poaress 8 minutes east 211.53 feet; thence south 
89* degrees~43 minutes 30 seconds east 36.48 
feet; thence north 72 degrees 17 minutes 30 sec 
onds east 85.3 feet; thence.north 70 degrees 42 
minutes east 104.89 feet to the yee of begin- 

; containing 1.647 acres of the highway 
(Parcel No. 65) and 33.336 acres of Benedict 
estate (Parcel No. 66), or a total of 34.983 acres. 

‘Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
designated on the aforesaid map as Parcels Nos. 
67 to 73, both inclusive, described as follows: 

Beginning at .the intersection formed by the 
southerly undary of the land of the estate 
of A. H. Todd (Parcel No. 69) and the morth- 
Webterly right-of-way line of the New-York 
and Harlem Railroad; thence north 69 degrees 56 
minutes 30 seconds west along the land of 
G E. Todd and estate of A. H. Todd, 261.63 
feet; thence leaving said boundary south 53 
degrees 27 minutes seconds west 278.99 feet; 
thence north 59 degrees 37 minutes west 1231.67 

» thence south 8 degrees 15 minutes 30 sec- 
555.68 feet; thence south 25 degrees 29 

80 seconds west 450.07 feet; thence 

north 61 degrees 3 minutes 30 seconds west 619.7 
feet; thence north 5 degrees 52 minutes east 
116.12 feet; thence north 4 degrees 31 minutes 
80 seconds east 268.39 feet more or less to the 
east bank of the Croton river; thence northerly, 
easterly, northwesterly, southerly, northwesterly, 
easterly,” southerly, northerly along the easterly 
or left bank of the Croton river as it winds and 
turns along Parcels Nos. 67, 70, 71, 72 and 73 
to the southwesterly right-of-way line of the 
Mahopac Branch of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad; thence southeasterly along said right- 
of-way line of said railroad, 173.73 feet to the 
westerly line of the highway known as the road 
to Golden’s Bridge; thence south 19 degrees 29 
minutes west 263.04 feet along said westerly line 
highway and Parcel No, 73; thence south 

grees 50 minutes west still along said high- 
Parcel. No. 72 272.65 feet; thence south 

s 3 minutes west 94.48 feet; thence 

degrees 35 minutes west 215.99 feet; 

‘B38 degrees 35 minutes west 232.03 

south 44 degrees 12 minutes west 

eet; thence south 20 degrees 11 minutes 

ds west 271.64 feet; thence south 14 min- 

95 feet; thence south 12 degrees 4 

63.06 feet; thence south 24 degrees 

seconds east 189.48 feet; thence 

87 degrees & minutes 80 seconds east 

feet; thence south 10 degrees 42 minutes 
seconds west 46.11 feet; thence south 15 de 
minutes 30 seconds west 50.12 sects 











at ten o’clock in the forenoon of that | 


the court appointing three disinterested | 


and) competent freeholders, one of whom shall re- | : * 
still along said highway and Parcel No, 70 south 





Public Motices. 


21 degrees 40 minutes west 262.69 feet; thence 
south 22 degrees 24 minutes JU seconds west 
1y¥.62 teet; thence south 55 degrees 6 minutes 
west 32.49 feet; thence south 49 degrees 7 min- 
utes west 253.26 feet; thence south 45 de- 
grees 48 minutes west 203.86 feet; thence south 
48 degrees 5/7 minutes JU seconds west 44.46 feet; 
thence south 41 degrecs 43 minutes west 211.26 
feet; thence south 30 degrees 23 minutes west 
11U.16 feet; thence south 11 degrees 24 minutes 


| $V seconds east 25.63 feet; thence south 25 de- 


grees 35 minutes east 8.61 feet; thence south 
18 degrees 29 minutes .east 100.15 feet; thence 


| south 10 degrees 7 minutes 40 seconds east 220.18 


feet; thence south 19 degrees 7 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 205.85 feet to Parcel No. 70; thence 


20 degrees 43 minutes 30 seconds east 211.93 feet; 
thence south 5 degrees 54 minutes east 53.77 
feet; thence south 12 degrees 3U minutes east 
16U.81 teet; thence south 1 degree 11 minutes 30 
seconds cast 574.70 feet; thence south 56 degrees 
560 minutes east 235.14 feet; thence south 5 de- 
grees 17 minutes east 210 teet; thence north 381 
degrees 54 minutes west 3.17 feet; thence still 
ulong said highway and Parcel No. 69 south 4 
degrees 435 minutes 3U seconds east $8.20 feet; 
thence south 23 degrees 50 minutes east JS.88 
feet; thence south 3uv degrees 43 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 111.16 feet; thence south $4 degrees 
25 minutes east 59.59 feet; thence south 30 de- 
grees 27 mihutes east $38.06 feet to the westerly 
line of the right-of-way of the railroad afore- 
said; thence south 24 degrees 56 minutes west 
along said westerly right-of-way of said railroad 
354.50 feet; thence south 20 degrees 53 minutes 
west 163.08 feet; thence south 26 degrees 13 
minutes west 587.95 feet; thence south 29 de- 
grees 9 minutes west still along said right-of- 
way 116.58 feet to the place of beginning; con- 
taining 413.959 acres. 

Also the parcel of real estate at Golden's Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcel No. 
74, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
northerly right-of-way line of the Mahopac 
Branch of the New-York and Harlem Railroad 
and the westerly line of the hignway leading to 
Katonah; thence north 388 degrees 19 minutes 40 
seconds west along said right-of-way line of the 
Muhopac Branch of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad 56.66 feet; thence still along said right- 
of-way line north 34 degrees 31 miautes west 
110.37 feet to the left bank of the Croton river; 
thence northeasterly along said left bank of 
said river 294.7 feet to the aforesaid highway; 
thence south 73 degrees 40 minutes 30 seconds 
east 66.71 feet along said highway; thence south 
40 degrees 9 minutes 30 seconds east 48.43 fert; 
thence south 16 degrees 58 minutes SU sec nds 
east 24.55 feet; thence south 22 degrees 6 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 221.22 feet; thence south 
20 degrees 44 minutes west 120.25 feet to the 
place of, beginning; containing 1.089 acres. 

Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Nos. 75 to 
82, both inclusive, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
easterly line of the highway leading south to 
Katonah, with the southerly right-of-way line 
of the Mahopac Branch of the New-York and 
Harle:n Railread; thence southeasterly along the 
southerly right-of-way line of said railroad in 
several courses, as follows: South 54 degrees 
47 minutes east 38 feet, south 60 degrees 33 min- 
utes 8U seconds cast 7¥.0€ feet, south G4 degrees 
11 minutes 30 seconds east 67.06 feet, south 71 
degrees 13 minutes 80 seconds east 80.19 feet, 
south 74 degrees 36 minutes 30 seconds east 
243.89 feet, north 15 degrees 23 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 8.12 feet, south 63 degrees 20 minutes 
east 180.26 feet, south 54 degrees 19 minutes east 
115.03 feet, south 46 degrees 42 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 66.46 feet, south 41 degrees 15 min- 
utes east 6U.78 feet; thence leaving said right- 
of-way line, south 13 degrees 44 minutes west 
304.17 feet to the most soutmeasterly corner of 
the parcel herein intended to be described; 
thence north 79 degrees 7 minutes 30 seconds 
west 190 feet; thence north 76 degrees 4 minutes 
west 31.34 feet; thence north 83 degrees 16 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 56.29 feet; thence north 77 
degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds west 153.69 feet; 
thence north 77 degrees 38 minutes west 306 feet; 
thence north 76 degrees 58 minutes west 67.47 
feet; thence south 41 degre4s 36 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 261.81 feet to the aforesaid highway 
leading south to Katonah; thence northerly 
along said highway several courses and distances 
as follows: North 13 degrees*9 minutes east 
156.50 feet, north 15 degrees 7 minutes east 
73.50 feet, north »3 degrees 14 minutes east 
127.5 feet, north 17 degrees 55 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 322.52 feet, forth 31 degr-es 34 min- 
utes east 92.06 teet to the place of beginning; 
containing 9.886 acres, and embracing Parcels 
Nos. 75, 76, 77, 78, 79, 80, 81 and 82, as shown 
on the aforesaid map. 

Also the parcel of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcel No. 
83, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection or fork of the 
roads leading south to Katonah from Golden’s 
Bridge Station and the Mahopac Branch of the 
New-York and Harlem Railroad; thence north 11 
degrees 9 minutes west 70.95 feet along the 
easterly side of the road leading south of the 
Mahopac Branch of the New-York and Harlem 
Railroad; thence still along the said easterly 
side of said road on the following courses and 
distances: North 37 degrees 30 minutes west 
124.07 feet, north 41 degrees 16 minutes west 
84.63 feet; north 20 degrees 24 minutes west 
172.93 feet, north 8 degrees 45 minutes west 
49.71 feet, north 2 degrees 20 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 99.05 feet, north 25 degrees 20 minutes 
80 seconds east 194.91 feet, north 35 degrees 
59 minutes 30 seconds east 57.86 feet; thence 
leaving the aforesaid easterly boundary of said 
road south 24 degrees 45 minutes 30 seconds east 
699.01 feet to the northwesterly side of the road 
leading to Golden’s Bridge Station; thence leav- 
ing said side of said road south 56 degrees 59 
minutes 3U seconds west 242.16 feet to the place 
of beginning; containing 3.593 acres, and em- 
bracing Parcel No. 83, as shown on the aforesaid 
map. e J 

Also the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, designated on said map as Parcels Nos. 
S4 to 90, both inclusive, described as follows: 

Beginning at the intersection formed by the 
northeasterly side of the road leading to Gold- 
en’s Bridge with the northwesterly rignt-ol-wa 
line of the New-York and Liariem Railroad} 
thence on the following courses and distances 
along the said line of tue Golden’s Bridge road: 
North 28 degrees 27 minutes west 258.98 feet, 
north 4 degrees 64 minutes west 128.07 feet, 
north 4 degrees 54 munutes west 228.73 feet, 
north 2 degree 3S Minutes West G14.18 feet, 
north 2 degrees 6 minutes 4U seconds west 353.43 
feet, north 24 degrees 7 minutes 4U seconds west 

z.39 feet, north 2U degrees 23 minutes west 
100.71 feet, north 43 degrees 13 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 38.97 feet, norch 22 degrees Ji minutes 
gu seconds west 154.82 feet, north 25 degrees 25 
minutes 4U seconds West 74.92 teet, north 7 de- 
grees 8 minutes 30 seconds West 190.80 feet, 
norah 16 degrees 31 minutes west 77.10 ieet, norta 
25 aegrees 40 minutes 3U seconds west 9¥.56 feet, 
north 23 degrees 13 minutes 30 seconds east 
38.90 feet, north 46 degrees 13 minutes 30 sec- 
onuds east 57.86 fect, norta 17 degrees 11 minutes 
west 37.63 feet, north 3S degrees 56 minutes Jv 
seconds east 10U.90 feet, nortn 47 degrees 3 min- 
utes east 2U3.U¥u feet, morth 48 degrees SU min- 
utes 3U seconds east 40.23 ieet, north 49 degrees 
zu minutes 3U seconds east 101.39 feet, nortn 50 
degrees 6 minutes $V seconds east 162.90 feet, 
north 66 degrees 61 minutes east 24.16 Teet, north 
19 degrees 435 minutes east 15U.71 feet, north 21 
degrees 47 minutes eust 332.58 feet, north 3U de- 
grees 58 minutes Sv seconds east 122.80 feet, 
north 24 degrees 23 minutes east 50.73 teet, nurth 
24 degrees 52 minutes east 44.52 feet, north 
45 degrees 2 minutes 80 seconds east 74.75 feet, 
north 44 degrees 2¥ minutes east 49.42 feet, south 
46 degrees 6Y minutes east 5.34 feet,’ north 43 
degrees 58 minutes 30 seconds east 39.91 feet, 
south $3 degrees 53 minutes 3U seconds east 3.16 
feet, north b6 degrees 35 minutes east 254.25 feet, 
north 56 degrees 35 minutes cast 90.50 feet; 
thence leaving the aforesaid Golden's Bridge 
road south 5 degrees 39 minutes west 204.06 feet, 
south 45 degrees 51 minutes 31 seconds west 
6¥5.60 feet, south 41 degrees 28 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 230 ‘eet, north 78 degrees 14 minutes 
Bu seconds east 76.7 feet, north 75 degrees 11 
minutes 30 seconds east 144.16 feet, north 4 de- 
grees 55 minutes 3v seconds east 438.15 feet, 
north 6 degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds east 73.04 
feet, north 87 degrees 6 minutes 30 seconds east 
73.36 feet, north 62 degrees 47 minutes east 31.45 
feet, north 35 degrees 40 minutes 30 seconds east 
88.78 feet, south 81 degrees 14 minutes east 155.63 
feet, south $1 degrees 29 minutes 30 seconds east 
812.36 feet, south 74 degrees 16 minutes 30 sec- 
onds east 88.67 feet, south 34 degr -s 35 minutes 

"28 feet to the aforesaid westerly right- 
the New-York and Harlem Rail- 
thence southerly on the following courses 
i ces: 

a Mouth e6 degrees 10 minutes 30 seconds west 
791.75 feet, south 32 degrees 41 minutes west 
11.61 feet, south 65 degrees 39 minntes east 4.6 
feet, south 24 degrees 21 minutes west 147.25 
feet, south 25 degrees 17 minutes west 238.92 
feet. south 23 degrees 51 minutes 30 seconds west 
129.59 feet, south 25 degrees 37 minute: west 
116.08 feet, south 23 degrees 40 minute west 
239.32 feet, south 11 degrees 29 minutes east 
23.97 feet, south 24 degrees 88 _ minutes west 
1,301.09 feet, south 26 degrees 53 minutes 30 
seconds west 66.84 feet, south 22 degrees 48 min- 
utes 30 seconds west 373.66 feet, to the place 

of beginning; containing 67.096 acres. 

‘Aliso the parcels of real estate at Golden’s Bridge 
aforesaid, desigmated on said map as Parcels Nos. 
91 and ¥2, described as follows: 

Beginning at a point in the easterly right-of- 
way line of the New-York and Harlem Rail- 
road, which point is distant, measured north- 
easterly, 568.50 feet along said casterly line of 
said railroad from the northerly line of the road 
leading to Golden’s Bridge; thence northerly on 
the following courses and distances along the 
easterly right-of-way line of said railroad: North 
24 degrees 40 minutes east 261.96 feet, north 25 
degrees 58 minutes 30 seconds east 143.96 feet, 
north 22 degrees 46 minutes east 167.15 feet, 
north 25 degrees 9 minutes east 182.07 feet, 
north 43 degrees east 165.52 feet, north 24 degrees 
11 minutes 30 seconds east 146.40 feet, north 26 
degrees 14 minutes east 181.84 feet, north 3O de- 
grees 58 minutes 30 seconds east 49.08 feet, north 
24 degrees 7 minutes east 282.97 feet, north 24 
degrees 44 minutes 30 seconds east 255.64 feet, 
north 24 degrees 20 minutes 30 seconds east 169.15 
feet, north 61 degrees east 16.20 feet, north 19 
degrees 24 minutes east 142.96 feet, north 20 de- 
grees 48 minutes 30 seconds east 1 14.67 feet, north 
24 degrees 87 minutes east 227.31 feet, north 24 
degrees 32 minutes 30 seconds east 443.46 feet; 
thence leaving said 2asterly right-of-way line 
of said railroad in a 2ourse south 26 degrees 8 
minutes east $00.71 feet; thence north 85 degrees 
26 minutes east 345.40 feet; thence south 9 min- 
utes 80 seconds west 242.04 feet; thence south 40 
minutes 80 seconds east 48.60 feet; thence south 
9 minutes 30 seconds east 127.99 feet; thence 
south 86 degrees 30 minutes east 339.42 feet; 
thence south 86 degrees 30 seconds east 160.82 

thence north 83 degrees 15 minutes east 
56.88 feet; thence south 68 degrees 37 minutes 
30 seconds east 39.73 feet; thence south 8 de- 
50 minutes east 105.35 feet; thence south 

25 minutes west 1,035 feet; thence 

grees 55 minutes west 524.7 feet; 

thence south 6 degrees 39 minutes 380 sec- 
onds west 124.81 feet; thence south 53 de- 
grees 58 minutes 30 seconds west 265.76 feet; 
thence south 57 degrees 1 minute 30 seconds 
west 345.64 feet; thence south 48 degrees 47 
minutes 30 seconds east 615.18 feet; thence south 
9 degrees 17 minutes 30 seconds west 381.46 feet; 
thence south 62 degrees 2° minutes west 3¢4.14 
feet; thence north 61 degrees 43 minutes 30 sec- 
onds west 635.42 feet to the place of beginning; 
containing 41.625 acres, and embracing Parcels 
Nos. 91 and 92, as shown on the aforesaid map. 

Excepting from the premises. shown on the 
map hereinbefore mentioned as Exhibit No. 2 of 
i894, Parcels Nos..6 and 7, formerly belonging 
to the estate of Samuel Cahn, and Parcel No. 1, 
formerly owned by M. S. Benedict, said premises 
having been acquired by the City of New-York 
by stipulation, and also from the ma herein- 
before mentioned and described as Exhinit No. 
2 of 1895, Parcel No. 71, formerly owned by 
Leonora B, Strong ane acquired by the City of 
New-York consen 

the cohen included within the above boun- 
shown on the maps are to 


be acquireg 





Public Notices. 


in fee but will be left open for public travel] 
and no change made in the length, width os 
grade of same until such time as the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Commonalty of the City of New- 
York sball acquire the right to close such high- 
ways. 

Reference fs made to said maps for a more de- 
tailed description of the real estate affected by 
this notice. All the real estate shown on said 
maps is to be acquired in fee.—Dated January 
20, 1896. FRANCIS M. SCOTT, 

Counsel to the Corporation, 
Office and Post Office Address, No. 2 Tryon Row, 
N. Y. City. 











A BRISK RUN TO ROUNDS 


A Lively Chase Across Country by 
Riders at Lakewood, 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., Feb. 15.—The members of 
the Ocean County Hunt and Country Clubs made 
@ new departure to-day from their usual course 
of holding a meet within easy reach of Lakewood, 
the second run of the week starting this after- 
noon from the Ocean House at Toms River. The 
hounds were taken over in the morning, when 
most of the riders had their htmters sent down in 
order to be thoroughly rested for the hard chase 
laid out for the afternoon. 

Notwithstanding the distance of twelve miles, 
when the nour appointed for the meet came a 
large field was in waiting, while the number of 
carriages ready to carry their enthusiastic occu- 
pants over the course was unprecendented; this 
speaks much for the popularity of the sport here, 

Previous to the meet Dr. C. L. Lindley, the 
Master of the Hounds, gave a lunch at the Oceap 
House to these guests: Mrs. Clarence B. Mitchell, 
Mr. and Mrs. E. R. Walker, J. W. Colt, J. M. 
Cooper, H. K. Sturdee, and W. D. Grand. An- 
other luncheon party at the same hotel was made 
up of W. R. H. Martin, L. T. Martin, Miss Avis 


L. Chapman, and Mr. and Mrs. W. T. Shedd, who 
break tg Mr. Martin’s handsome 
» Mr. ‘owbridge M i j 
over four blooded a holding the reins 
ose in the saddle to-day wer y, 
who was mounted on The ‘Purk, Genrge Guaiita 
well-known jumper; George Gould, who had un- 
der him a light bay; H. L. Herbert, who was on 
Shamrock, another of Mr. Gould’s hunters; Mis¢ 
Cooper, who rode Lightfoot; Mrs. E. R. Walker, 
who rode daringly on Howard Willett’s Mistle- 
toe; W. D. Grand, on his hurdler Lightstep; I. 
P. Harris, on a horse called George Washington; 
H. K. Sturdee of the Albany Country Ciub, on 
Lady Etta; J. W. Colt, on Victory; E. R. Walker. 
on Echo; Miss Mabel Turnbull, Mrs. Taylor, Mrs 
Clarence B. Mitchell, and others. J. J. Dwyer, 
the huntsman, rode Tipperary Boy. . 

Over seventy-five jumps were included in the 
course, and only three spills resulted. The hounds 
ran cleverly and at a fast gait, the run of twelve 
miles being completed under the hour. 

The hounds were thrown in on Cowperthwaite'¢ 
farm, about half a mile from town, and sor 
clever work at the sticks was exhibited by th4 
horses, almost@very turn bringing them in front 
of a fence. Miss Cooper was thrown early in the 
run, and her hunter ran some distance before 
being caught. She, however, was in at the finish. 
When the Toms River Road was reached, tha 
first check took place, and the rin was not re- 
sumed till the Old Cemetery was reached. About 
@ quarter of a mile north of this the hounds 
gave cry again and led the way over a straight 
four-mile stretch of as pretty hunting country 
as can be found. Willie Dwyer, the little whip, 
was spilled here, but quickly regained his sade 
die. Again the old road came in® sight and a 
brief halt occurred. 

On resuming, the hounds took the scent due 
east, described a large circle in order to increase 
the number of fences, then headed north, and 
again crossed the road, homeward bound. The 
wide open stretch of well-wooded land wag 
quickly covered, and all hands scampered to the 
junction of the South Lakewood and Toms River 
Roads, not far from MacBean’s conservatories. 

The ‘ kill’’ occurred there in the presence of 
the following spectators: R. J. Schaeffer, A. W. 
Waterbury, the Misses Beck, S. E. Gross, E. CG 
Williams, Mrs. P. Bain, Mr. and Mrs. J. P. 
Whitney and party, E. C. Swenson, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. H. Joline, Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Bourne, 
Miss Warmington, J. M. Cooper, Mrs. Phenix, 
Miss Lewis, Mrs. Robert C. Chapman, Mrs. B, 
F. Larrabee, Mrs. Arthur B. Claflin, Miss Bessie 
Whiting, Mr. and Mrs. M. J. Guerin, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. D. Russell, Eugene N. Howell, Misg 
Josephine S. Sands, Miss Russell, Miss S. V. 
Wheeler, Miss M. A. Daly, Charles McCue, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Ehret and party, W. G. Wage- 
den, Miss J. Ormiston, Miss Josephine Eastwick, 
E. M. McCobb, R. L. Dixon, F. F. Browne, Miss 
Popham, G. H. Popham, Miss Edna Horner, Miss 
Bliss, Col. and Mrs. A. J. Smith, Miss Harris, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. Tillinghast, Mr. and Mra 
Francis P. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. 

G. P. Smith, Mrs. H. H. Freeman, Mrs. L 

Frothingham, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ottman and 
party, G. W. Harris, Mrs. George Gould, Mrs, 
William Hamilton, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Mannin 
and party, Miss Williams, Miss Castle, Mr. an 
Mrs. E. W. McKenzie, Mrs. William Flanagan, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. Kennedy, Mr. and Mrs. 8S. B, 
Barton, Mr. and Mrs. J. Williamson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank Haw, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. Owens, 
Mrs. H. B. Reynolds, and Miss Elsie Mundt. 

The next run is scheduled for Tuesday, the 
meet being at the Laurel-in-the-Pines, 


Golfers at Lakewood. 


LAKEWOOD, N. J., Feb. 15.—The beautifu 
Springlike weather that prevailed, and the sus 
perior condition of the. links for this season of 
the year, brought out nine contestants to-day for 
the Silver Loving Cup, given by James Converse, 
one of the active members of the Golf Club of 
Lakewood. Messrs. Lynch, Kerr, and Kimball, 
who have won the trophy, were penalized av 
scratch. The winner turned up in the Rev. 
Dr. D. le Sehwartz, rector of Ail Saints’ Epis- 
copal Church here, who also tcok possession of 
the cup for a week on a recent occasion. The 
reverend gentleman was allowed 20 strokes, and 
completed the eighteen holes in 102, thus mak- 
ing his net aggregate 82, and landing him an 
easy winner. The scores of the other players 
follow: 

Name. Gross. 
Jasper Lynch 93 
Robert B. Kerr.........+- 97 
Paul T. Kimball.........- 99 
James W. Morey.........- 123 
Jaines Converse 106 
E. R. Walker 
Walter R. Bynner 
Francis P, Freeman 


Handicap. Net. 
0 9 


A Jersey Chess Tournament, 

NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 15.—The New-Jersey 
Chess Association will hold its eleventh annual 
tournament at Paterson on Washington’s Birth- 
day. Players from all parts of the State will 
compete for honors and prizes. There will be @ 
championship tournament, an open tournament, 
and a minor tournament. Gov. Griggs will give 
& medal as the first prize in the championship 
class, and the Mayor of Paterson will also give 
a prize. Newark will be represented by L. 
Sternberg, the Hymes brothers, C. 4 Lillie, 
Jacob Lissner, George J. Benner, C. Driscoli, 
F. Voss, Otto Horster, William Wentz, George 
Krementz, and others. Naturally the greatest 
interest will be centred in the fight for the 
State championship, which is at present held by 
Hans Stapfer of Paterson. The local players 
will make a strong bid for the championship 
and the Governor’s medal. 


Princeton's Football Receipts. 
PRINCETON, N. J., Feb. 15.—The annual re- 


port of the Princeton Football Association was 
given out to-night by H. G. Duffleld, the General 
Treasurer. ‘The receipts from all sources were 
$26,579.81, and the expenses, $19,785.64, indl- 
cating a balance on hand of $6,794.17. This is 
the most satisfactory report in years. 


Murphy to Remain at Yale. 


New-HAVEN, Conn., Feb, 15.—Trainer Michael 
Murphy of Yale said to-day that he would prob- 
ably decline the offer of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, and remain at Yale as track trainer. 
He has had several interviews with the Yale 
track managers, and they will probably grant 
him the desired concessions of salary. 

— st 
Trainer Stone to Go to Chicago. 


Trainer Fred Stone of Columbia College Las ac- 
cepted an offer to take charge of athletics at the 


Chicago Athletic Club, filling the position left 
vacant by Harry Cornish. Mr. Stone will assume 
his new duties March 1. 





MINING STOCK QUOTATIONS. 
1 


San FRANCISCO, Feb. 15.—The official clos- 
ing quotations for mining stocks to-day 
were as follows: 


Alta .ecccersccen 14 
Belcher ......-eeeeeeeceecesees “20 
Best & Belcher .. .78 
mune Consolidated .... «<4 
ulwer és 
Chollar hue : hae 65 
Consolidated Cal. & Va.....--- 2.05 
Crown Poinc .. vee ee 
Gould & Curry .. 
Hale & Norcross ... 
Mexicas .....-- 
Mono .....e-- 
Sierra Nevada ..... 
Union Consolidated 


eee ee ee 
eee ewe ene 
see eee ee eee ewe 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Col., Feb. 15.--Gardi- 
ner & Co. report the closing quotations to- 
day as follows: 


Gibson 
RUPONOR, ac aa van 066.0 0vieunved:e 83 
Portland.... 1.75 
Bra 
Isabella nel a, Satta 51 
RIOR LE dace nird alba Vbvein a ea hde. ae 56 
Consolidated ... Pare eee 23) 
Pharmacist .........20- sooe ed 194 
Aer 1g 
rs 


a 


Saturday. Friday. 
51 51 


iene’ eae Rael 


Mount Rosa ..............+- : 





‘OR SCALPS! 





Members of the House Attack Séere- 
tary Morton. 


CHARGE THAT CONGRESS IS INSULTED 


Boatner of Louisiana and Livingston 
of Georgia Especially Indignant 
at the Loss of Their 
Little Perquisites. 


Wasuinoron, Feb. 15,—The consideration 
of the Agricultural Appropriation bill in the 
House t-day gave opportunity for a re- 
vival of the attacks upon Secretary Mor- 


4on of the Agricultural Department, begun 
by Senator Vest in the other branch of 
Congress, for refusing tu execute the pur- 
pose of Congress to distribute seeds among 
the farmers of the country. The bitterest 
Bpeeches were made by Messrs. Moses and 
Livingston of Georgia and Boatner of 
Louisiana. Messrs. Boatner and Livingston 
included Controller Bowler in their denun- 
ciations, and insisted that the time had 
come when it was necessary that the line 
between the legisiative and executive de- 
partments should be definitly settled. 

Mr. Willis, (Rep., Del.) who was the 
first speaker, said the bill was the natural- 
born child of a company of farmers. It 
earried a total appropriation of $5,158,192, 
which was $145,208 less than the total of 
the bill for the current year. He addedi 

That bill was passed while the famous Hol- 
man of Indiana was a member of Congress. The 
reduction from a standard which passed his 
scrutiny and approval should commend itself to 
the economical spirit of the House. -I believe 
that the bill will meet your approval until you 
come to the .seed-distribution paragraph, and 
that 1 have no doubt you will be able to manage 
to the satisfaction of men and angels. 

Mr. Pickler (Rep., 8. D.,) asked if there 

Was anything in the bill different from 
that of the current year intended to com- 
pel the Secretary of Agriculture to dis- 
tribute seeds as desired’ by Congress? Had 
the committee any assurance.that the Sec- 
retary who had defied the law of 1805-6 
would not defy the law for 1806-7 ? 
Mr. Wadsworth, (Rep., N. Y.,) Chairman 
of the committee, said there was no change 
in the law, and no such assurance as the 
gentleman suggested had been given. 

Mr. Pickler inquired if it would not be 
well for the committee to arrange a parity 
between the law and the Secretary. 

Mr. Wadsworth responded that an amend- 
ment would-be proposed by. Mr. Wilber 
(Rep., N. Y.,) which was intended to aecom- 
plish that result. ’ 

Mr. Baker, (Rep., N. H.,) whose contro- 
versy last Summer with Secretary Morton 
over the refusal of the latter to distribute 
seeds in accordance with the appropriation 
flaw and the intention and desire of Con- 
gress, was exploited at the time, addressed 
the committee for half an hour. He quoted 
largely from former speeches in Congress 
ahd from reports by departmental officers to 
show that the Secretary could have carried 
out the law as passed by Congress to the 
advantage of the country generally and 
farmers individually in the distribution of 
seed, as it had been done for more than 
thirty years. Mr. Baker asserted that 
there was absolutely nothing in the opinion 
of the Atternev General, upon which .the 
Secretary. of Agriculture said‘ he based his 
action, to warrant that official in refusing 
to-execute the law of.Congress in relation 
to the distribution of seeds. 

Mr. Moses (Dem., Ga.,) followed Mr. 
Baker in denunciation of the course of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. He said it did 
not make much difference what kind of an 
appropriation was made, if the will of the 
House was. not to be the law of the. land. 
The danger to American institutions, he 
said, was not that the Representatives of 
the people failed to earry- out their will, 
but that some other power, after the rep- 
resentatives of the people had expressed 
the will of their. constituencies, nullified 
that expression by neglecting or refusing 
to carry out the law. 

Mr. Boatner (Dem., La.,) was 
to attack the Secretary. He said: 

_ Antecedent to his decision that under the. terms 
of the law he was not authorized to expend the 
appropriation, there emanated from the Agri- 
cultural Department reports derogatory and dis- 
crediting to the Congress of the Unitéd States. 
The individual who has found his way into the 
Agricultural Department under this Administra- 
tion considered it not fnconsistent with the dig- 
nity of his position to. allow, reports to go out 
through the press; ¢cattered broadcast through 
the Union, that he had discovered great frauds 
and abuses from the distribution by members 
of the seeds allotted to them under the existing 
laws. I do not know whether those statements 
were true or false, but I do know, and I assert, 
that the publication’ of any such scandalous 
charges against a body of gentlemen, 


the next 


who had been found-so smail and so corrupt and 
ge unfit for the positions that they occupied, was 
not only an insult to the Congress of the United 
States, but a cowardly attack that was incon- 
sistent with the dignity of of any man who occu- 
pied a Cabinet position. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, however small 
and obscure any individual might be, if by chance, 
under executive favor, he was raised to the high 
position of a Cabinet officer, the mere fact of his 
elevation ought to raise him above any such con- 
temptible and cowardly Littleness. 
member of the Fifty-third Congress, I resent and 
denounce as an infamous siander the imputation 
that that body, as a body, or the preceding’ Con- 
gresses of which I was.a member, were addicted 
to that use of the seeds which were allotted to 
them for distribution among their constituents. 

Mr. Ray (Rep., N. Y.)—Does the rentleman 
know the fact that the hard heart of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has relented, and that out of 
the abundance of his heart—and of the appropria- 
tion—he is about to make most generous distribu- 
tion? I received a letter this week from the Sec- 
retary of - py announcing to me that he 
had complied with the law; that he had niade an 
apportionment under the appropriation act of 
seeds, plants, and bulbs. and that the pro rata 
coming to me for my district of 216,000 people 
would be fifteen grape seeds and twenty-five 
strawberry plants. 

Mr. Boatner—Justice to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture requires that that admission should 
be made. I received a similar letter advising me 
that there were 40 grane cuttings and 100 
strawberry plants at my disposal for distribution 
in my district. I suppose the Secretary has 
found some rare kind of grapes. 

The refusal by the present Secretary of Agri- 
eulture to execute the law, to expend the ap- 
propriation, was in deliberate contempt of the 
authority of the Congress of the United States. 
I so construe it; and for one, as a member of 
Congress, I am tired—I am absolutely tired—of 
having this body brought into discredit and its 
authority despised by a mere executive officer. 
Why, it has got down to that point that a mere 
subordinate, a man who is know as Controller 
of the ‘Treasury, declares an act of Congress 
unconstitutional and refuses his royal assént to 
its execution. It has come now to that point 
that a second veto power has been discovered— 
that while Congress may pass a law which, if 
the President veto. it could pass over his veto, 
a clerk in the Treasury Department may turn it 
down, so that the parties who are interested 
have to go to the.courts and show that this law 
is Constitutional. I repeat, that this refusal on 
the part of the Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
pend this appropriation is in contempt of the 
authority of this body; that it is one of the 
very smallest economies, and that it takes away 
from a large class of our people the only thing 
which connects them with the Government. 


Mr. Livingston (Dem., Ga.,) followed in 
the same line, but first criticised the Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, whom, he said, 
the House and the country would hold 
responsible for the conduct of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Referring to the con- 
struction of the bill, he said: 

You come back into this House with the same 
verbiage in your bill, as ambiguous as Mr, 
Morton or anybody else would like to have it. I 
have no excuse to offer for Mr. Morton, and I 
want it distinctly understood that I think he has 
gone a long way and certainly stretched his con- 
ecience and stretched the Constitution and the law 
a# great dea] more when he refused to expend that 
money as the House directed. 

Mr. Ray (Rep., N. Y.)—After March 4, 1897, 
we propose to have a Republican Secretary of 
Agriculture, who will carry out the law as, writ- 
ten on the statute books. . 

Mr. Livingston—Well, let the gentleman take 
heed that his party does have such a Secretary. 
Put a man there who knows how to clean the 
mud off his own boots; how to manage a farm; 
how to work a farm, and not a politician, a man 
who goes over the country singing either gold- 
bugism or silverism. Give us 4 man who is not 
a scientific man, but a practical man; above all 
a man who is in touch with the people that 
draw a-line over a mule and plow from Monday 
morning until Saturday night, and then unhitch 
the mule, put a saddle on top of him, and ride 
ten miles to get their mail. When such a man 
receives a few papers of seed through the mai! he 
goes home rejoicing in the fact, saying to him- 
self: ‘“‘I'm a citizen of a great country, and I 
am not forgotten, though ever so humble.’' 

Mr. Chairman, I went to see this committees 
take hold of chis bill, and amend it as it ought 
to be amended, so that, in the first place, it will 
aid to the business for which it was created, 
and not be for the benefit of politicians, but of 
all the people who farm the land and till the 
soil. In the second place, I want to see it take 
the bill and amend it, so that the servants—and 
Morton is nothing but a servant, and I want him 
to understand that I said that—to see that our 
servant, the Secretary of Agriculture, obeys the 
will of the House, or we will impeach him, or 
ao worse. 

Now, this country has just about got to this 
point—there are three branches of the Govern- 
ment, and I am perfectly willing to see that the 
legislative department attends to its own busi- 
ness, but, so help me God, | am determined that 
the other departments of the Government shall 
‘attend to their own business, and let ours 
g@lone. And we will draw the line, and have it 
distinctly understood that this is a republican 
form of gavernment, and is not under the control 
of a Controller of the Treasury or of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, and that they cannot un- 
dertake to construe a law as made by the House 
of Representatives. 


At the conclusion of Mr. Livingston's re- 


ks, which closed general debate on the 
the committee rose, and the Heuse 





| makers, including every 
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All the Cadets Rejoicing at the Ap- 
proach of Commencement Day. 


West -Point, N. Y., Feb. 15.—The one- 
hundredth night hop was held in the large 
hall of the Academic Building to-night. The 
doors were thrown open at 8 o’clock. Half 
an hour later the dancing began. Thirty 
dances were scheduled on the hop cards, 
and not one was omitted. Cadet Lloyd 
England of Arkansas and Mrs, A..F. Curtis, 
wife vf Lieut. Arthur F. Curtis, Second Ar- 
tillery, received, the guests. Refreshments 
were served during the intermission. 

The one-hundrecth night hop and the 
one-hundredth night entertainment are al- 
ways held on the two Saturday evenings 
nearest “100 days to June,’ and are the 
greatest events in cadet life. In 100 days 
the first-class cadets will emerge from the 
academy full-fledged officers, capable of 
commanding Unele Sam’s private soldiers. 
Seventy-three lusty voices joined in a 
mighty chorus to-night and sang: 

Good-bye to ditches—parapets, 
"Tis drawing near to June; 
No more we'll mine Sebastopol 
Nor build a ‘* demi line.’’ 

‘The counter scarp may tumble in 
The galleries—ict "em wen; 

The cavalier can taken be 
And we won't care a cent. 

One hundred days to June, 

One hundred days to June. 

Oh, don't it tickle old ‘* ’96,"’ 

To sing this little tune. 

The second classmen are just as anxious 
to celebrate as the seniors. In 100 days 
they will advance to the dignity of first 
classmen. Additional gold bars will grace 
their officers’ arms, and all the privileges 
of first classmen will be theirs. 

It is the “ yearlings,”’- however, who greet 
the one-hundredth night celebrations with 
the most glowing anticipations. In 100 
days a three-months’ furlough awaits them, 
and to lads who have not seen their friends 
for over two years this is, indeed, a joy- 
ful event. The fourth classmen, too, are 
glad to reach the 100-day mark. They 
will drop the despised name of plebe and 
swell with new-born pride when entering 
upon the glorious task-of drilling the raw 
recruits in the setting-up exercises. 

The scene in the ballroom to-night was 
grand beyond description, the bright uni- 
forms of the officers being in contrast with 
the more sober gray of the cadets. 

Among the,.young ladies who took part 
in the affair the most prominent were the 
Misses Ernst, daughters of Col. O. H. 
Ernst, Superintendent; Miss Michie, Miss 
Torney, Miss Craney, Miss Haney, Miss 
Ward, Miss Davis, Miss Fremaine of West 
Point, Miss Hallett, Miss. Brennan, . Miss 
Kimberly, Miss Kelly, Miss Tidball of New- 
York City, Miss Pitcher of Brooklyn, Miss 
Pool, Miss Howell of Washington, ‘Miss 
Brett of Orange, N. J.; Miss Lucas of Phil- 
adelphia, Miss Summer of Fort Grant, Miss 
Taylor, Miss Hampton, and _ the Misses 
Hinkley of Poughkeepsie, Miss Thomas, 
Miss Dwight, and Miss Hill of Vassar, 
Miss Hatfield, Miss Wiseberg, Miss Kelly 
of Newburg, and Miss Randolph of Fort 
Riley. 





In It, but Not of It. 


From The Chicago Record. 
‘* Willie doesn’t eeem to have had as good a 
time as the rest of you boys?’ 
** No’m.”’ 
“Why is. that?’ 
** Y’ gee, we had our fun with Willie! ”’ 


Horses, Carriages, &e. 
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PETER C. KELLOGG & CO., Auctioneers, 











will sell 
at Madison Square Garden, New-York, 
Feb. 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1896, Days and Evenings, 


850-TROTTING BRED HORSES, 
consigned from 
CALIFORNIA, KENTUCKY, NEW-ENGLAND, 
and the 
MIDDLE and WESTERN STATES, 


by such well-known breeders -as 
WILLIAM CORBITT, California; MONROB SAL- 
ISBURY, California; C. °H. KERNER, Massa- 
chusetts; W. H. H. MOODY, New-Hampshire; 
Cc. W. BAKER, Maryland; MIDDLETON & 
SON, Kentucky; JAS. T. WALKER, Maryland; 
LINES BROS., Rochester, N. Y¥., AND MANY 
OTHERS. 

Such great horses will be sold as 
DIRECT, 2:05%, p.; MUTA _ WILKES, 2:11; 
DOLLY W., 2:18, p.;) BURLINGAME, 2:18%4; 
DAVID B., 2:09%; EVOLUTIO, 2:13%,. ‘p.; CRES- 
SON, 2:18%, p.; RAVENCROFT, 2:19; LESA 
WILKES, 2:09; WACO, 2:16%; AEROLITE, 
2:20%; X. L., 2:20%. 

: Fifty others with fast records. 
Catalogues ready February 18. Address 
PETER C. KELLOGG & CO.,, Auctioneers, 

107 John St., New-York. 


Pianos cnd Organs. 


eA LL LLL LPP 


AN ASSORTMENT of Second-hand STEINWAY 


—— 


grand, square, and upright pianos, some nearly | 


new, all fully warranted also, for sale cheap, 
the largest, stock of second-hand pianos of other 

prominent: name in Amer- 
ica and Europe. Bewnure of bogus instra- 
ments represented as genuile Steinway pianos. 
STEINWAY & SONS Steinway Hall, New York. 


Watches, Jewelry, de. 
oS LINDO BROS, _ 
choice selection of Diamonécs, fine 


rich Jewelry, and unique novelties. 
Broadway. corner 29th St. 





Have a 
Watches, 





Gaze where and 
Sey i age 
: * el, an y will inform 
® How and the Cost. Escorted Parties for 
® Winter, Spring, or Summer. Tickets issued 
® for independent Travel Everywhere. Choice 
® Berihs ‘up all Steamships—no_ extra cost. 
See Tourist Gazette, (by mail 10 cts.,) and 
Save’ Money. State your wishes carefully, 
@ full information - Fret.. Address HENRY 
®GAZE & SONS, Ltd,; 
Universal Tourist Agents, 

} 113 Broadway, N. Y. 


P®OLHOD LOS OSOD: 














POST. OFFICE NOTICE. 
(Should be read daily by all interesteu, as 
changes may occur at any ume.) 

Foreign mails for the week efding Feb, 22 will 
close (proimptiy in all cases) at this office as fol- 


lows: 
TRANSATLANTIC MAILS. 

TUESDAY.—At 4 PM for Cape Colony and 
Natal, per steamship Strathclyde, (letters must 
be directed ‘* per Strathclyde.’’) 

WEDNESDAY.—At 7 AM for Ireland, per 
steamship Germanic, via Queenstown, (letters for 
other parts of Europe must be directed ** per Ger- 
manic ’’;) at 8 AM (supplementary 10 AM) for 
Europe, per steamship St. Louis, via Southamp- 
ton; at 9 AM for Italy, Egypt, and, British, India, 
per steamship Normannia, via Naples, (letters 
must be directed ‘‘ per Normannia ’’;) at 10 AM 
for Belgium direct, per steamship Westerniand, 
via Antwerp, (letters must be directed ‘“* per 
Westerniand.’’) ‘ 

SATURDAY.—At 3 AM for France, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, Portugal, Turkey, Egypt, and Brit- 
ish India, per steamship La Normandie, via 
Havre, (letters for other parts of Burope must be 
directed ‘** per La Normandie’’;) at 7: AM_for 
Netherlands direct, per steamship Edam, via Rot- 
terdam, (letters must be directed ‘* per Edam "’;) 
at 8 AM (supplementary 9:30 AM) for Europe, 
per steamship Etruria, via Queenstown; at 10 
AM for Scotland direct, per steamship Ethiopia, 
via Glasgow, (letters must be directed ‘* per 
Ethiopia.’’) 


After the closing of the supplementary transat- 
lantic mails named above, additional supplemen- 
tary mails are opened on the piers of the Amer- 
ican, English, French, and -German steamers, 
and remain opén until within ten minutes of the 
hour of sailing of steamer. 

MAILS FOR SGUTH AND CENTRAL AMER- 
ICA, WEST: INDIES, &c. 
MONDAY.—At *3 PM for Betize, Puerto Cortez, 
and Guatemala, per steamer from New-Orleans; 
at 7 PM for Nassau, N. P:, per steamer from 
Palm Beach; at 9 PM for Jamaica, per steamer 

from Boston, 

TUESDAY.—At 2:30 AM-for Jarhaica, per 
steamer from Baltimore; at 10 AM (suppl -ment- 
ary 10:30 AM) for Jamaica and Santa Martha, 

er steamship Franklin; at *8 PM for Bocas del 
rere and Bluefields, per steamers from New-Or- 
eans. ; : 

WEDNESDAY.—At 8 AM for Bermuda, per 
steamship Trinidad; at 9 AM for Costa Rica, per 
steamship Geo. Dumois, via Limon; at 12 M 
for Grenada, Trinidad, and Tobago, per steam- 
ship Grenada; at 1 PM for Cuba, per steamship 
Orizaba, via Havana; at'7 PM for Nassau, N. P., 
per steamer from Palm Beach. 

THURSDAY.—At 10 AM (supplementary 10:30 
AM) for Fortune Island“and Haiti, per steamship 
Andes; at 10 AM (supplementary 11 AM) for 
Central America (except Costa Rica) and South 
Pacific ports, per steamship, Allianca, via Colon, 
(letters for Guatemala must be directed “* per 
Allianea ’’;) at 11:30 AM for Mexico, via Pro- 
greso and Vera Cruz, per steamship C. Condal, 
(letters must be directed ‘*‘ per C. Condal’’;) at 
8:30 P. M. for St. Pierre-Miquelon, per steamer 
from Halifax, 

FRIDAY.—At 11 AM (supplementary 11:30 AM) 
for Venezuela and Curacao, per steamship Phila- 
delphia, (letters for Colombia, via Curacao, must 
be directed ‘‘ per Philadelphia ’’;) at 1 PM .for 
Campeachy, Chiapas, Tabasco, Tuxpam, and Yu- 
catan, per steamship Seguranca, (letters for other 
parts of Mexico and for Cuba must be directed 
‘* per Seguranca ’’;) at 7PM for Fortune Island, 
Jamaica, and Savanilla, &c., per steamship Alle- 
ghany, (letters for Costa ‘Rica must be directed 
** per Alleghany.’’) 

SATURDAY.—At 6 AM for Barbados direct, 
also North Brazil, via Para and Manaos, per 
steamship Origen, (letters for other parts of Bra- 
zil must be directed ‘* per Origen ’’;) at 7,.PM for 
Nassau, N. P., per steamer from Palm Beach; at 
8:30 PM for Newfoundland, per steamer from 
Halifax. ; 


Mails for Newfoundland, by rail to Halifax, 
and thence by steamer, close at this office daily 
at 8:30 PM. Mails for Miquelon, by rail to Bos- 
ton, and thence by steamer, close at this office 
daily at 8:30 PM. Mails for Cuba close at this 
office daily at 7,.AM, for forwarding by .steamers 
sailing (Mondays and Thursdays) from Port Tam- 
pa, Fla. Mails for Mexico, overland, unless spe- 
cially addressed for dispatch by steamer, close at 
this office daily at 7 AM. 

TRANSPACIFIC MAILS. 

Mails for China and Japan, per steamship Ta- 
coma, (from Tacoma,) close here daily up to Feb. 
*29 at 6:30 PM. Mails for China, Japan, and 
Hawaii, per steamship City of Peking, (from San 
Francisco,) close here daily up to Feb, 19 at 6:3 
PM. Mails for the Society Islands, per ship Gali- 
lee, (from San Franciseo,) close here daily up to 
Feb. 28 at 6:30 PM, Mails for Australia, (except 
West Australia,) Hawal. and Fiji Islands, per 
steamship Miowera, (from Vancouver,) close here 
daily after Feb. 1 and up to Feb, *23 at 6:30 PM. 
Mails for China and Japan, (specially addressed 
only,) per steamship Empress of China, (from 
Vancouver,) close here daily up to Feb, %24 at 
, 6:30 PM. Mails for Australia, (except those for 
West Australia, which \are forwarded via Eu- 
rope,) New-Zealand, Hawaii, Fiji and Samoan 
Islands, per steamship Monowal, (from San Fran- 
eisco,) close here daily-up to Feb. *20 at 7:30 
AM, 11.AM, and 6:30 PM, (or on arrival at New- 
York of steamship Umbria with British mails for 
Australia.) 

Transpacific mails are forwarded to. port of 
sailing daily and the schedule of closing is ar- 
ranged on the presumption of their uninterrupted 
overland transit. 

*Registered mail closes at 6 PM previous day. 

CHARLES W. DAYTON, Postmaster. 





Post Office, New-York, N. ¥., Feb. 14, 1896. 
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TRAVELERS = GUI D E—Shipping. 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD. 
NEW-YORK, SOUTHAMPTON BREMEN. 
FAS? EXPRESS STEAMERS. | 
I. cabin, $60 and upward, according to location. 
Il. cabin, $45 and §50; round trip, $95 and $100. 
Aller,Tu.,Feb. 18, 10 AM Saale,Tu.,Mch.17, 109 AM 
Havel, Tu.,Feb.25, 10 AM Havel, Tu,,Mch.24,10 AM 
Lahn,Tu.,Mch. 3, 10 AM Aller,Tu.,Mch.31, 10 AM 
Spree,Tu.,Mch.10, 10 AM Spree, Tu.,April 7,10 AM 
Passengers booked through to all important 
points of GERMANY and AUSTRIA. 
Return tickets available from Mediterranean or 
from Bremen, London, or Havre. 
OELRICHS & CO., 2 Bowling Green. 
LOUIS H. MEYER, 45 8. 3d St, Phila., Penn. 


GERMAN MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE. 


{NORTH GERYAN 





*HAMBURG-AMERI- | : 

CAN LINE. LLOYD §,. 8. 

Express Steamers from New-York 

to Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples, and Genoa. 

*Norm’ nia,Feb.19,11 AM {Fulda, Mar. 21,10 AM 
ti Werra, Feb. 29, 10 AM:jEms, March 28,10 A M 
+Kais’rW.1L, Mh.7,10A M!7K’is’rW.11.,Ap.11.10AM 
+*WERRA, Feb. 29, goes through to Alexandria. 
Return tickets available for the steamers of 
either lite from Naples, Genoa, Gibraltar, Ham- 

burg, Bremen, London, and Southampton. 

Hamburg-American | North German Lloyd, 

lOelrichs & Co.,Gen.Agts. 


Line, Agts 
87 Broadway, N. Y. {2 Bowling Green, mM. Ss 


n 
HAMBUKG-AMERICAN LINE 
TWIN-SCREW EXPRESS 

a sia Line from New-York to 
Plymouth (London), Cherbourg, Paris, & Hamburg 
Columbia,Mch. 5,7 A. M. Bismarck, April 8, 11 AM 
Normannia,M. 26, 11 AM A. Victoria,Apr. 23, 7 AM 
I. Cabin, $60 and upward; Il. Cabin, $45 and $50. 
PLYMOUTH—LONDON, 4% h. CHERBOURG— 
PARIS, 6% h. Special train FREE OF CHARGE, 

HAMBURG-AMERICAN | LINE, 
27 Broadway, New-York. 


AMERICAN LINE. 


NEW-YORK—SOUTHAMPTON—(London—Paria,) 
TWIN-SCREW U. 8S. MAIL STEAMSHIPS. 
Sailing every Wednesday at 11 A. M. 

ST. LOUIS ....Feb. 19ST. LOUIS ....March 11 
ST. PAUL .....-Feb. 26ST. PAUL ....March 18 
NEW-YORK...March 4|NEW-YORK..Mareh 25 


RED STAR LINE. 


NEW-YORK TO ANTWERP. 

Sailing every Wednesday. 
Westernla’d, Feb.19,noon|Nourdland, Mar. 4, noo2 
So’ thw’ k, Feb.26,2:30 PM|Friesiand, Mar. il, noon 

INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
Pier 14 North Riv-r. Office, 6 Bowling Green,N. Y. 


ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE OF 
TWIN SCREW 
STEAMERS—NEW-YORK—LONDON—WEEKLY 
MASSACHUSETTS . ..-Feb. 22, 1896 

For freight and passage apply_to 
NEW-¥O K SHIPPING CO., 
General Agents. 
Produce Exchange Building,4 Broadway, New-York, 
Steamers leave Pier 59 N. R., foot of West 29th St. 
DELIGHTFUL OCEAN TRIPS FOR 
TOURISTS AND TRAVELERS, 
via MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES. One 
way, Excursion, or Tourist’s Tickets to ALL 
WINTER RESORTS IN FLORIDA, TEXAS, 
COLORADO, MEXICO, CALIFORNIA, Our 64- 
page Tourist Hand book mailed free upon epgiice 
tion. C. H. MALLORY & CO., Pier 20 E. R., N. Y. 


COMPAGNIE GENERALE TRANSAT- 
LANTIQUE., 

FRENCH LINE TO HAVRE, FRANCE. 
LA NORMANDiE, Deloncie..Sat., Feb. 22, 6 A. M. 
LA BOURGOGNE, Leboeuf..Sat., Feb. 29, 1 P.M. 

Parlor-seat and buffet smoking car attached to 
Special Train Havre-Paris, (or Vice versa;) seats, 
$1.00 extra. 

A. FORGET, Gen. Agent, No. 8 Bowling Green. 


CLYDE LINE. 

CHARLESTON, S. C., the South and Southwest, 
JACKSONVILLE, and all Florida points. 
From Pier 29 E. R. (foot of Roosevelt St.) 6 P. M. 
ALGONQUIN, (Chas. & Jacks.,) Tues., Feb. 18 
SEMINOLE, (Jacks. direct,) Thursday, Feb, 20 
COMANCHE, (Chas. & Jacks.,) Sat., Feb. 22 
Steamers have first-class passenger accommoda- 

tions. WM. P. CLYDE & CO., General Agents, 
5 Bowling Green, New-York. 
Fla. Cent.& Pen.Fast F.& P.Line via Jacksonville. 
Great So.Freight & Passenger Line via Charleston. 
T. G. Eger, General Agent, 891 Broadway, N. Y. 























OLD DOMINION LINE. 


DAILY SERVICE. 

For OLD POINT COMFORT, NORFOLK, NEW- 
PORT NEWS, PETERSBURG, PORTSMOUTH, 
PINNERS POINT, RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
BEACH, and WASHINGTON, D, C., DAILY, 
EXCEPT SUNDAY. 

Richmond direct (via all-water route) Satur- 

Sailings from Pier 26 N. R., 8 P. M. 
Through tickets and freight rates 


to all ts. . 
Ww. L. BUILLLAUDRBU, Vice Pres. and Traffic Mgr. 


- b : > 
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Take a Trip 
to Jamaica 
during Lent. 


It is the Queen of West Indian Islands; rich in 
Romance, Scenery, Sunshine, and Salubrity of 
Climate. The commodious steamships of the 


‘Atlas line 


sail weekly, and offer exceptional advantages 
to persons seeking a vacation of limited dura- 
tion for health and rest. Illustrated booklet free. 
PIM, FORWOOD & KELLOCK, 
General Agents, 24 State Street, New-York. 


COOK’S TOURS 
EUROPE. 


All traveling expenses included. Qur AN- 
NUAL MAY PARTY will leave by White Star 
steamer *‘ MAJESTIC "* MAY 6, and will be fol- 
lowed at intervals by parties throughout the sea- 
son. Descriptive. programme NOW READY free 
on application. 

JAPAN party leaves SAN FRANCISCO FEB. 
25. PARTIES to FLORIDA FEB 19, MARCH 4. 

WEST INDIA CRUISE, MADIANA, FEB. 26. 

Special Party to BERMUDA, April 1, 1896. 
Independent railroad and steamship tickets every- 


where. 
THOS, COOK & SON 
261 and 1,225 Broadway, 


FOR THE WINTER GO TO 


ERMUDA,. 


48 hours by Liegant Steamsaips weekly. 
unknown. Malaria impossible. 
FOR WINTER TOURS GO TO 


WEST INDIES. 


® days’ trip, fifteen days in the tropics. 
For illustrated circulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents, 


‘ Broadway, or to 
THOS. COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 


JAPAN-CHINA. 


PACIFIC MAIL 8. 8. CO. 
OCCIDENTAL AND ORIENTAL §. 58. CO. 
Steamers leave San Francisco: 
CITY OF PEKING, via Honolulu.Feb. 25, 8 P. 
DORIC. ..cccccecccvccsscesvcces March 6, $ P 
CHINA. cccsccccccccsscecsecess Mareh 14, 3 P, 
BELGIC, via Honolult........March 21, 8 P, 
PHEU ..cces-s ° March 30,3 P. M. 
For freight, passage, and general information 
apply at 343 Broadway or ! Battery Place, 
Washington Building, and 287 Broadway. - 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY. 
Intended steamships sailing from Vancouver 


ro JAPAN 4x> CHINA: 
EMPRESS OF CHINA. . March 2; May 11; July 13 
EMPRES Apr 2! Aug 24 
ro HONOLULU, FiJi, aso AllSTRALIA 
MIOWERA, March 1, WARRIMOQJ, March 30. 
Second Cabin accommodations very low rates. 


For tickets and freight rates app y 353 Broad- 
way. For freight rates only, 69 Wail St., N. Y. 


COLUMBIAN LINE (PANAMA R. R. CO.) 
THE SEA ROUTE TO SAN FRANCISCO. 
Connecting at the isthmus for all West Coast 

Ports of Mexico, Central and South America. 
Steamers sail from Pier foot West 27th 8t.,N.Y. 

ALLIANCA, Feb. 20. ADVANCE, . 29. 
For rates apply at Company's office, 29 Broad- 

way. JOHN MUIR, Traffic Manager. 
aa ne ee eee 

NETHERLANDS LINE. 

Ss. S, MAASDAM........Sat., Feb, 15, 9 A. M. 
Ss. S. EDAM............8at., Feb. 22, 9 A. M. 
Steamers call both ways at Boulogne-sur-Mer, 
France. First cabin, $45-$55; Second cabin, $30; 
steerage at very, low rates. Apply for handbook 
and terms, General Passenger Agentcy, 89 Broad- 
way. TRIER RG RIS: RN 
SAVANNAH LINE, OCEAN 5S, 8S. CO. 
Tri-weekly from Pier 34 N. R., foot of Spring 
8t., Tuesdays Seger fe and Saturdays, at 3 

P. M._ For freight a ssage apply to 

J D. Hashagen, E, A. Rhett, Gen. Agt. 
S.F.&W.R’y, 261 B'way.!o R., 317 B’ way. 
R. L. Walker, Agt. 
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. Le Adams, G, B. A. 
2.6.8.co2 Pier 36 N. R.|F.C.&P.R.R., 363 Bway. 
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“ AMERICA'S UKUAS 29 T RAILROAD.” 


NEW YORK 
ENTRAL 


& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


From Grand Centra} Station, ‘42d St. 
8:30 A. M.—kxcept Sunday, tmpire State Ex- 
press Fas.est train in the world. Stops 
at Albany, Utica, Syracuse, and Rochester. 
Due‘at Buffa.o 4:45 P. M., Niagara Falls 
5:55 P. M. 

A, M.—Daily. Fast Mail. For Pough- 

keepsie, Aibany, Utiea, Syracuse, Roches- 

ter, Buffalo, Niagara Falis, Chicago. 
10:30 A. 'M.—Except Sunday. Day express. For 
all important New-York State points. 

1:00 P. M.—Daily. Svutswestern L-mited. For 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Indianapolis, and St. 
Louis Stops at Poughkeepsie, Alvany, 
Utica, Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

1:00 P M.—Daily. Chicago spec.al. For Detroit, 
Cleveland, ‘Leledo, and Chicago. _5tops at 
Poughkeepsie, Albany, Schenectady, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Bulfaio, 

3:30 P. M.—Except Sunday. West Point, Pough- 
keepsie, Aluuny, irvy, Saiatoga. 

4:30 P. M.—Daily. ' North Shore Limited. Due 
Detroit $:20 A. M., Chicago 4:30 P, M. 
Stops at Albany, Utica, and Syracuse. 

6:00 P. M.—Daily For Albany, ‘iroy, Utica, 
Adirondack Mountains, Montreal, Syra- 
cuse, Builalo, Niagara Falls, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Cincinnati, St. Louis. 

6:25 P.. M.—Daily. For Troy, Saratoga, Burling- 
ton, Plattsburg, St. Albans, and Montreal. 

7130 P. M.—Daily. For Buftalo, Niagara Falls, 
Cleveland, indianapolis, St. Louis, Chi- 
cago. Stops at Poughkeepsie, Albany, and 
Utica. 

9:00 P. M.—Daily. Carries sleeping-car_ pas- 
sengers only, for points on Fail Brook 
Railway, via Lyons, and for Rochester. 

9:15 P. M.—Daily. For Syracuse, Oswego, Wa- 
tertown, Ogdensburg, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Cleveland, Toledo, Chicago, and, ex- 
cept Saturday, for Cape Vincent and the 
Auburn Road, 

2:10 NIGHT.—Theatre train for Chicago and 
principal points on New-York Central 
every night except Sunday night, Sunday 
nights Albany and Chicago sleepers leave 
on 9:15 train. 

9:06 A. M. and 8:35 P. M. Daily, except Sun- 
day, to Pittsfield, via Harlem Division. 

9:15 A. M.—Sunday only, to Pittsfield and the 
Berkshire Hills, via Harlem Division. 

“ALL NIGHT” TRAINS TQ YONKERS. 

“All night’”’ trains run between 155th Street 
and points on the Putnam Division as far as 
Yonkers, in connection with the Elevated Road. 
The only line running “all night ’’ trains out of 
New-York. 

Wagner Palace Cars on all through trains. 

Trains illuminated with Pintsch light. 

Tickets and Wagner offices at Grand Central 
Station, 113 Broadway, 14 Park Place, 261, 413 
Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 942 Broadway, 285 
Columbus Av., 53 West 125th St., and 138th St. 
Station, New-York; 838 and 726 Fuiton St., and 
106 Broadway, E. D., Brooklyn. 

Baggage checked from hotel or residence by the 
Westcott Express Company. 

JOHN M, TOUCEY, GEORGE H. DANIELS, 

General Manager. General Passenger Agent. 


‘WEST SHORE K.R. 


Trains leave W. 42d St. Station, N. ¥., as fol- 
lows and 15 m. earlier from foot of Franklin St.: 
3:30 A. M, Daily. Local to Buffalo. 
7:30 A, M, Daily. Local to Albany for Catskill 

Mountains, Saratoga, arid Montreal. Parlor Car 

to Albany Sundays only. 

9:15 A. M, Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Chicago. 

11:35 A. 'M. Daily, except Sunday, to Catskill 
Mountains, New-Paltz, Lakes Mohonk, and 
Minnewaska, Albany, Saratoga. Parlor Car. 

4:00 P. M, Daily, except Sunday, for Albany. 

6:00 P, M. Daily for Albany, Montreal, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Toronto, Detroit, Cleveland, Chicago, St. Louis, 

6:30. P, M. Daily, except Sunday, for Newburg, 
Albany, Saratoga, and Montreal, 

7:45 P. M. Daily, except Sunday, for Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, and Buffalo. 

8:15 P. M. Daily for Albany, Utica, Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Toronto, De- 
troit, Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis. 

For tickets, time table, parlor and sleeping car 
accommodations, apply city offices, Brooklyn and 
New-York, and at stations. Time tables at prin- 
Apal hotels. For other information address 

Cc. BE. LAMBERT, Gen. Passenger Agent, 
6 Vanderbilt Av., New-York. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN R.R. 


Stations in New-York foot of Barclay 
and Christopher Streets. 
VESTIBULED TRAINS, PULLMAN BUF- 
FET CARS, PINTSCH LIGHT. 
Direct route to NEWARK, BLOOMFIELD, 
MONTCLAIR, THE ORANGES, Summit, Ber- 
nardsville, Basking Ridge, Madison, 
town, Passaic, Paterson, Boonton, Dover, Stan- 
pepe, NEWTON, BUDD'S LAKE LAKBD 
HOPATCONG, _ Hackettstown, 
MOUNTAIN, Washington, PHILLIPSBURG, 
EASTON, WATER GAP, STROUDSBURG, Po- 
cono Mountains, SCRANTON, PITTSTON, 
WILKESBARRE, NANTICOKB, DANVILLE, 
NORTHUMBERLAND, Montrose, BINGHAM- 
TON, OXFORD, NORWICH, Cortland, SYRA- 
CUSE, OSWEGO, ITHACA, OWEGO, EL- 
MIRA, CORNING, BATH, DANSVILLE, BUF- 
FALO,. and .all points WEST, NORTHWEST, 

and SOUTHWEST. . : 

7:20 A. M.—BINGHAMTON MAIL. 
principal stations. 

9:00 A. M.~BUFFALO, SCRANTON, BING- 
HAMTON, UTICA, RICHFIELD SPRINGS, 
SYRACUSE, and OSWEGO EXPRESS. Pull- 
man Buffet’ Parlor Cars, Connects at Buffalo 
with train for Chicago and points West. 

1:00 P. M.—SCRANTON, BINGHAMTON, and 
‘ELMIRA EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Parlor 


Cars. 

4:00 P. M.—SCRANTON, WILKESBARRE, and 
PLYMOUTH EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Par- 
lor Cars. 

7:30 P. M. (daily)—BUFFALO VESTIBULED 
LIMITED EXPRESS for SCRANTON, BING- 
HAMTON, ELMIRA, BUFFALO. Pullman 
Buffet Sleeping Car. Connects at Buffalo with 
train, for Chicago and points West. 

9:30 P. M. (daily—BUFFALO, SCRANTON, 
BINGHAMTON, UTICA, SYRACUSE, and OS- 
WEGO EXPRESS. Pullman Buffet Sleepers. 
TICKETS AND PULLMAN ACCOMMODA.- 

TIONS at 14 Park Place, way. Tickets 

at Ferry Stations, 111 Fourth Av., cor. 12th 5St.; 

942 Broadway, 53 West 125th St., 235 Columbus 

Av., New-York; 338 and 726 Fulton S8t., and 106 

proatwsy, Brooklyn. Time tables, giving full 

information, at ell stations. 

Westcott's Express Company will call for and 
check baggage from hotel or residence to des- 
tination. 


LEHIGCH VALLEY R.R. 


Stations Foot of Cortlandt and Des- 
brosses Streets. 

7:00 A, M. daily, except Sunday, for Mauch 
Chunk and intermediate stations. 

8:15 A, M. daily, for GENEVA, ROCHESTER, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE, and the West, and principal local 
points; Dining Car to Suspension Bridge. Pull- 
man vestibule sleeper to Chicago, 

11:10 A. M. daily (leaves 10:30 A. M. Sun- 
day) for MAUCH CHUNK and _#intermediate 
points; conections for Reading and Harrisburg. 

1:00 P, M. daily. except Sunday, for BLMIRA 
and all intermediate stations; connections for 
Pottsville and Reading; chair car to Wilkesbarre, 

2:20 P. M. Sunday only for WILKESBARRE, 
L. & B. JUNCTION, and all intermediate sta- 
tions. 

4:10 P, M. daily, except Sunday, for L. & B, 
JUNCTION and principal intermediate stations; 
Pullman buffet parlor car to Wilkesbarre; con- 
nections for Pottsville. 

4:20 P, M. daily, except Sunday, for BOUND 
BROOK and intermediate stations, 

5:15 P. M. daily for EASTON 
mediate points. 

6:00 P. M. daily for BUFFALO, NIAGARA 
FALLS, and all points West. Pullman sleeper, 
vestibuled train, . ¥. to Chicago, Sleeper to 
Buffalo a’yl Toronto. Connections for Reading 
and Harrisvure. 

6:30 P. a Gaily, Le gg Sunday, for EASTON 

intermediate stations. 
ay 00 P. M. daily for ITHACA, GENEVA, 
ROCHESTER, BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, 
and all points West. Pullman sleepers to Chi- 
cago and Buffalo. Chair car to Wilkebarre. 

Tickets and Pullman accommodations at 235, 
261, 944, and 1,823 Broadway, 31 East 14th St., 
and 156 East 125th _St., New-York; 860 Fulton 
St., 4 Court St., 98 Broadway, and Brooklyn An- 
nex, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The New-York Transfer Company will call for 
and check baggage from hotel or residence 
through to destination. 


ERIE RAILROAD. 


Through trains leave New-York, foot of Cham- 
bers St., as follows, and five minutes earlier from 
West 23d 5St.: 

9:00 A, M.—Vestibuled express daily for Waver- 
yy. Binghamton, Elmira, Buffalo, Bradford, 
amestown, Meadville, and the West. Parlor 


D3 








Stops at 





and inter- 





Car to Buffalo. 

2:00 P, M.—Vestibuled limited Fast Mail daily. 
Solid train for Chicago, via Chautauqua Lake. 
Arrives Cleveland 7:30 A. M., Chicago 5 P. M. 
Sleepers to Chicago, Cleveland, and Cincinnati. 
Dining Car. 

7:30 P. M.—Buffalo Vestibuled Express. Daily. 
Arrives Buffalo 7:30 A. M., making direct con- 
nection for Detroit, Chicago, and the West. 

3 , M.—Via Chatauqua Lake und Niagara 
Falls. Daily. Solid train to Chicayo. Sleepers 
to Buffalo, Chicago, and Cincinnati. Dining Car. 
Tickets, al Time Cards, and Pullman ac- 
commodations at 111, 261, 401, and 957 Broadway, 

156 East 125th St., Chambers and West 23d St. 

Ferries, New-York; 96 Broadway and 833 Fulton 

St., Brooklyn; Hudson St., Hoboken, and 

Jersey City Station. Erie Transfer Company calls 

for and checks baggage from hotels and resi- 

dences to destination. 


BALTIMORE & OHIOR. R. 


Fast Express Trains to 
BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, CHICAGO, CIN- 
CINNATI, ST.LOUIS,AND ALL POINTS WEST. 
PULLMAN CAR SERVICE ON ALL TRAINS. 

Leave New-York, foot Liberty 8t., daily. 
For CHICAGO, 2:30 P. M. and 12:15 night. 
PITTSBURG,3:30 ex.Sun., 2:30 Sun.,12:15 night. 
CINCINNATI, ST. S, 10 A, M., 6 P. M. 
WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, 8 A, M., 
Sun., (10:00 A, M. Mining Sar; 11:30 A. M., Din- 
ing Car,) 2:30 P. M., (8:30 P. M., ex. Sun., Din- 
5:00 P. M., (6:00 P, M., Dining Car,) 
12:15 night. 
NORFOLK, 11:30 A. M. daily. 
NEW-ORLEANS, Roanoke, and Chattanoog: 
Pullman Sleeping Car, 3:30 ex. Sun., 2:30 P. M. 


Sun. 
if trains illuminated with Pintsch Light. 
tices! 113, 172, 261, 415, 1.140 B’ way, 31 B.14th 
St., 127 Bowery, N.¥.; 339, 344 Fulton St., Brook- 
lyn; Station foot of Liberty St., C. R. R. of N. J. 
New-York Transfer Co. will call for and check 
baggage from hotel or residence to destination. 


' ‘SIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE 
1,269 Broadway. aad s 
Open daily trom 6 A. M. to Yai 








ee 





Morris- | 


SCHOOLEY’S | 





al 


PennsyLvanip 
ston HAELROAD, 


: in effect January 15, 1896. 
bh ona M, FAsT LiNE.—Parlor Car to Pitts- 


10:00 A, M. PENNSYLVANIA. LIMITED.— 
uliman Compartment, Sleep ~3, Dining, Smok- 





ing, and Observation Cars. “.rrives Chicago 9 
- M, Cleveland 6:25 A. M., Cincinnati 6:40 


A. M., Indianapolis 8:00 A. M., Louisville 11:50 | 


aio St. Louis 3:00 P. M., and Toledo 9 A. M. 
PRESS M. CHICAGO AND ST.. LOUIS EX- 
*-RESS.—Pullman Sieeping and Dining Cars to 
St. Louis, Louisville, and Chicago. 
ein P 10:45 A. M., St. Louis 7 PB. M., Chicago 


6:00 P, 


land, Arrives Cleveland 11:25 A. M., Chicago 
7. DP. M. next day. 
45 PB. M. SOUTHWESTERN EXPRESS.— 
- man Sleeping and Dining Cars to Cincinnati 
Tp St. Louis. Arrives Cincinnati 6 P. M., in- 
lanapolis 10:15 P. M., St. Louis 7 A. M. sec- 


,ond morning. 

—_ PP. M. PACIFIC EXPRESS.—Pullman 
a ceping Car to Pittsburg., Connects. for Chicago 

a and Cleveland except Saturday. 

8 a ASHINGTON ANIY THE SOUTH. 
ena” 9:30, 10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A. M., 1, 
oy (3:20, ‘* Congressional Lim,,’’ all Parlor 
iS Dining Cars,) 3:20, (Dining Car,) 4:30, 
Sieh ng Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 
red t. Sunday, 8:30, 9:30, 11 A. M., (3:20, 
c ongressional Lim.,”’ all Parlor and Dining 

me 3:20, (Dining Car,) 4:30, (Dining Car,) 5, 

scuTne Car,) 9 P. M., 12:15 night. 

THERN RAILWAY, 3:30 P. M. daily, Sleep- 
4:30 * Augusta, St.° Augustine, and Tampa, 
M . M., daily, Sleepers to New-Orleans, 
et og Asheville, and Hot Springs; 12:15 
he Sleepers to New-Orleans and Jack- 

ATLANTIC COAST LINE. ‘“ Florida Special’’ 
or Jacksonville and St. Augustine, 4:30 P. M. 
— days, 9:30 A. M. daily, Sleepers to Poit 
aan Macon, and Jacksonville, 9:00 P. M. 

only; Sleepers to Jacksonville and Port Tampa. 
600 & ae & a RAILWaA ¥. Express 

: : - daily. r i e 
inet Conn: y ough Sleeping and Din 

FOR OLD POINT COMFORT: and NORFOLK, 
via Cape Charles Route, 8 A. M. week days, 
and with Through Sleeper, 8 P. M. daily. 

ATLANTIC CITY, 1:50 P. M. week days. Through 
Buffet Parlor Car and Day Coaches. 

For Cape May, 1:0u P. M. week days. 

For Long Branch, Asbury Park, Ocean. Grove 
and Point Pleasant, 9:10 A. M., 12:10, 3:40 
tore -_ pit Fas 3 bakes 8 days. Sundays, 
§ nterlaken for sbury Park, - 
A. M., 5:15 P. M. 3 vig aes 

F FOR PHILADELPHIA, 

6:20, 7:20, 8, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (10, Penn’a Limited,) 
10:10, (Dining Car,) 11 A, M., 12, 1, 2:10, 3, 
3:20, 4, 4:30, 4:30, (Dining Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 
6, (Dining Car,) 7:50, 8, 9 P. M., 5. . 
Sundays, 6:15, 8:30, 9, 9:30, (10, Limited,) 10, 
11 A. M., 2, (Dining Car,) 3:20, 4, 4:80, 4:30, 
(Dining Car,) 5, (Dining Car,) 6, (Dining Car,) 
7:45, 8, 9 P. M., 12:15 night. 

Ticket Offices:' Nos. 433, 944, 1,196, 1,323, 111, 
and 261 Broadway, 1 Astor House, and foot of 
Desbrossesand Cortlandt Streets; 4 Court Street, 
860 .Fulton Street, 98 Broadway, and  Brook- 
lyn Annex Station, foot of Fuiton Street, 
Brooklyn; Station, Jersey City.. The New- 
York Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences through to 


destination. 
M. PREVOST, J. R. WOOD, 
General Pass’r Agent. 


ERVTRAL BULA OF HE TEBSEY 


(Anthracite coal used exclusively.) 

Four tracks. Automatic Block Signals. 

On and after Nov. 17, 1895. 

Trains leave station foot of Liberty St. 
For Easton, Bethlehem, ‘Allentown, Mauch 
Chunk, &c., 4:30, 7:15, 9:10 (11:45 to Easton) 
M., 1:10, 1:30, (4:00 to Easton,y 4:30, 5:45, 
7:30, to Allentown, P. M. Sundays, 4:30 (7:15 to 

Easton) A. M., 1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M. 

For Wilkesbarre, Pittston, and Scranton; 9:10 
A. M., 1:10, 1:30, 4:30 P. M. Sundays, 4;30 


M. , 
For Reading at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10, 11:30 A. M., 
1:10, 1:30, 2:30, 4:00, 700, 5:45, 7:30 P. M., 
12:15 night. Sundays, 1:00, 2:30, 5:30, 6:00-P. M., 
12:15 night. 

For Harrisburg at 4:30, 8:00, 9:10 A. M,, 1:10 
1:30, 4:00, 5:00, 5:45 P. M., 12:15 night. Sundays, 
1:00, 5:30, 6:00 P. M., 12:15 night, 

For Sunbury, Lewisburg and Williamsport at 
4:30, 8:00, 9:10 A. M., 1: 1:30, 7:30 P. M. 
Sundays, 4:30 A. M., 6:00 P. ‘ 

ALL-RAIL ROUTE. 

For Red Bank, Long Branch, and points south 
to Point Pleasant, 4:30, 8:15, 11:30 A. M., 1:30, 
1:45, 4:15, 4:40, 6:15 P. M. Sundays, except 
og Grove and Asbury Park, 9:00 A. M., 4:00 


~- FOR LAKEWOOD. 


4:30, 8:15 A. M., 1:45, 3:40, 4:40 P.M. 

For Farmingdale, Toms River, Barnegat Park, 
and Barnegat, 4:30, 8:15 A. M., 1:45, 4:40 P, M. 

For Atlantic City, Vineland, and Bridgeton, 
4:30 A. M., 1: P. M,- 

For Monmouth Beach, Seabright, and High- 
lands of Navesink, 4:30, 8:15, 11:30 A..M., 1:30, 
1:45, 4:15, 4:40 P. M. Sundays, 9:00.A. M., 4°00 


*™* ROYAL BLUE LINE 


TO PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE AND 
WASHINGTON 


For Philadelphia, week days, 4:30, 8:00, 9:00, 
10:00, 11:30 (Dining.Car,) A.. M.; 1:30, 2:30, 3:30 
4:00, (Buffet Parlor Car,) 5:00, 6:00, 
Car,) 7:30, 9:00 P, M., 12:15 night. Sundays, 
4:30, 9:00, 10:00, 11:30 ¢ ng Car,): A.. M.,. 2:30 
4:00, 5:00, 6:00 (Dining Car) P. M., 12:15 night. 

Baltimore and Washington, -week days, 
8:00, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A. M., 2:30, 3:30, 
5:00, 6:00 Un ing Car) P. M., 12:15 night.  Sun- 
days, 10:00, 11:30 (Dining Car) A: M., 2:30, 5:00, 
6:00 (Dining Car) P. M., 12:15 night. 

Tickets and parlor car seats can be procured at 
foot of Liberty St., 113, 172, 261, 415, 944, 1,140, 
1,823 Broadway, 737 6th Av., 81 Bast 14th St., 
134 East 125th St., 273 West 125th St., 251 Co- 
lumbus Av., New-York; 4 Court St., 860 Fulton 
St., Brooklyn; 98 Broadway, Williamsburg. The 
New-York Transfer Company will cail for and 
— baggage from hotel or residence to destira- 

on, 





(Dining 








Steamboats. 


BOSTON & NEW-ENGLAND POINTS. 
Via Sound Lines. Week Days’ Only. 
FALL RIVER LINE, via Newport and Fall 
River from Pier 18 N.R. toot Murray St., at 5 PM. 
STONINGTON LINE, via Stonington, from 
Pier 86 N.R., one block above Canal St., at 6 PM. 
NORWICH LINE, via New-London, Sons Pier 

f. 





40 N. R., next Desbrosses St., at 5:30 P. 


— 


Yachting. 








Arrive Cin- | 


M. | 
. M. WESTERN EXPRESS.—Pullman | 
seeping and Dining Cars to Chicugo and Cleve- | 


Winter -fesorts. — | 
VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
DELIGHTFUL RESORT. 

_ . OF ALL THE YEAR. 
2,500 Feet tlevation in the ‘Hot Springs Valley. 
ON CHESAPEAKE & OHIORY. 


No Infect ous or Contegious Liseas s Treated. 


Special Pallman tor the Springs leaves 
Pennsylvania Station, New-York, 5:0u' P. M., 
Wednesday and Saturday, and arrives Hot Springs 
9:15 next morning. Pullman Sleeper New-York 
to Covington, Va., and Buffet Parlur Car Coving- 
ton to Hot Springs daily. Liniwg Car from 
New-York. 


Most wonderful waters in America for the.cure 
of Rheumatism, Gout,-.and Nervous Troubles 
Bathhouse under advisory supervision of resi- 
dent physicians ef character and recognized abil- 
ity, and exper.cnce with the waters. 

Address FRED STERRY, Manager, 

. Hot Springs, Buth cv. Va, 

Excursion tickets on sale at C. & O. Offices, 
362 and 1,323 Broadway, and offices Pennsyl- 
vania R. R 


WHY GO SOUTH? 


There Is ~'.in.a 58 miles of New-York 
AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT. 
Finest Winter Hotel in the North, 
“AMONG THE PINES.” 


THE LAKEWOOD HOTEL. 


Piazzas one-third of a mile in extent inclosed 
in glass, and fill. 1 with tropical. plants. 

MUSIC DAILY IN SUN PARLORS. 
“SPECIAL RATES BY THE WEEK.” 
Late of Oriental! Hotel, T. F. SILLECK, Lessee, 
Manhattan Beach, LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


HYGEIA HOTEL, 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


UNRIVALED as a HEALTH and PLEASURE 
RESORT. . Air balmy and full of life-giving 
New sanitary plumbing and all the com- 
CASTALIA SPRING 
Cir- 











ozone, 
forts of the modern home. 
WATER supplied to guests without charge. 


culars may be had of F. H. SCOFIELD, 1 Madi- .| 


son Av., N. Y¥. F. N. PIKE. 


WINTER RESORTS. 


For circulars and information about the follow- 
ing hotels. apply to Fred H. Scofield, Metropolitan 
Building, Madison Square: Hotel Bon Air, Au 

Hygeia Hotel, Old Point ~Comfort, 

Woods Hotel, Thomasville, Ga,; 
Charleston Hotel, Charleston, S: C.; Battery 
Park Hotel, Asheville, N. C.; St. James Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Chiquola Hotel, Anderson, S. 
C.; Sweetwater Park Hotel, Lithia Springs, Ga. ; 
Hot Springs Hotels, Ark.; Lookout Inn, Lookout 
Mt., Tenn.; Ufton Court, Camden, 8S. C.; Pine 
Forest Inn, Summerville, S. C.; Tampa _ Bay 
Hotel, Tampa, Fla.; The Inn, Port Tampa, Fila.; 
The Seminole, Winter Park, Fla.; Ocala House, 
Ocala, Fla.; The Virginia, Hot Springs, Va.; 
Princess Anne Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. 


HOT SPRINGS, KORTH CAROLINA, 


Offers attractions nowhere else obtainable. 
NATURAL THERMAL WATERS, fine baths, a 
specific in Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, and nerv- 
ous diseases. 


Perfect climate, beautiful scenery, Pullman 
cars leave New-York daily at 4:30 P. M.; through 
in 21 hours, via Pennsylvania R. R. 


Mountain Park Hotel 


AND COTTAGES. 
W. G. DOOLITLE, Manager. 


LAUREL si: PINES, 











THE 
Lakewood, New-Jersey, 


Accommodations for 350 Guests. 
HORACE PORTER, Manager. 





The Laurel House. 


of Lakewood 


NOW OPEN, 
DAVID hb. rLiimunk, Manager, 
Lakewood, New-Jersey. 


THE PRINCESS ANNE, 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VA., 


NOW OPEN. 
PAUL B. BUDEN, Manager. 


Late of the Spring: House, -Richfield Springs, 
N. Y.; and Mountain Park- Hotel, Hot Springs; 
N. C. Circulars, &c., at F. H. SCOFIELD’S, 1 
Madison Av., N. Y. 


THE DE SOTO, 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA. 








Accommodations for 500 guests. Occupying an en- j 
tire square in the most tasu:onable part oi tne city. | 


‘Woed’s Gymnasium, 6 East. 28th St. 


No place that can be | 


Cost one million dollars. Modernly appointed. 
Luxuriously furnished. Tourists will find Savan- 
nah one of the most interesting and veautitul 
cities in the entire South. 
named {fs more healthful or desirable as a place 
of Winter resort. A dry, average temperature, 
65°. Write for illustrated descriptive booklet. 

WATSON & POWERS, Prop’s. 


LAKEWOO D, N. J. PALMER 


HOUSE. 
NOW OPEN. 10th SLADON, 
Lakewood 8A. 


J. R. PALMER, Mgr. 
ATLANTIO CITY. 


HOTEL HOFFMAN, 
Pennsylvania Av., near the Beach. 
Newly furnished; best bedding; 
rooms; choicest table. 
M. M. & V. MARSH. 





Tel. No. 











816 BROADWAY, near 





| ments. 





| School for Girls. 


| Mile. Froment and Mrs C. 


| WANTED—An 
large airy | 





TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Brandewur. antar— Street. 
M. to 9 P. M, 


___ Open daily from 5 A. 
47TH ST., 16 TO 20 EAST.—Secondtory rooris; 
_Southern exposure; superior table; references, 
FAMILY HAVING REFINED, WELL-AP- 
pointed home, two blocks from 8ist St. Sta- 
tion, will rent, with board, to gentleman and 
wife, or two or three single gentiemen. HOME, 
Box 319 Times, Up Town. 


Furnished Rooms. 

115 MADISON AV., 30th S T.—Choice 
elegantly furnished rooms for gentlemen; private 

family; new plumbing; moderate; reference, 


141 WEST 45TH ST., near Broadway—Fine lo- 
cality; elegant rooms; handsome furnishings; 
baths attached; every convenience. 














1045 LEXINGTON AV. BETWEEN 
74th and 75th Sts.—Nicely furnished sunny 
rooms; moderate. 


TAST 54th ST.—Close to Park; desirable, 

large rooms; all modern improvements; private 
American family; peimanent parties preferred. 
Address East, 632 Park Av. 





| HANDSOME NEWLY FURNISHED ROOMS; 


southern exposure; gentlemen; references, 14 


West 33d St. 

WEST 57TH ST.—Two rooms, front; two folding 
beds; for lady students. Second Fluor, 1,242 

roadway. 


isiruction—bity S¢.103/s. 








12th St., New-York. 


T J . 
ypewri.ing. 

We will teach you to typewrite, and you will 
be able to earn considerable while learning. 

Call or write VERMILYE COLLEGE OF 


Stenogrephy- 


816. BROADWAY, near t2zth St., 


The Ruel School. 


FOR GIRLS. (lviH YEAR.) 

Small classes insure individual attention. French 
and German thofoughly taught; practical training 
in English;-full courses in History and Literature 
and College preparatory. Address Mile. RUEL, 
26 &. buth St. 


School of the Sisters of the Ghurch. 


Founded by Mrs. Sylvanus Reed, 1864. Board- 
ing and day schools for girls. Primary, second- 
ary, coliegiate depts. Winter term begins Feb. 1, 

Address SISTERS IN CHARGE, 
6 and 8 bast 53d St 


The Misses Gratam, 


Successors tv the Misses Green, 
Boarding and day school for giris. 
Established 1816. 
At new location. Winter term béegins Feb. 1. 
176 West 72d St., Sheriuian Square. 


The Cemstosk School. 


Family and day school for girls; kindergarten. 
Primary, academic, college preparatory; 33d year, 
Winter term begins Feb. 1. 

Miss DAY and Miss REED, Principals. 
82 West 40th St 


New-York. 

















Miss’ Annie Brown. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHUUOL FOR GIRLS. 
Primary, preparatory, and academic departe 
Preparation for college. Special coursea, 
Winter term begins Feb. 1. 

711-713-715-717 Fifth Avenue. 


Languages. 


THE BERIATZ SCHUUL OF LANGUAGES, 
Madison Square, (25th St. and Broadway,) N. ¥. 
Germania bk, (Fuiton 5t., opp. City Hall,) B’lyn. 
Branches in chief American and European cities, 





Best instruction reasonable fee; term begins now. 





263 WEST 147TH ST. 
Edw. Mollenhauer, 


INTERNATIONAL j 
COLLEGE OF MUSIO. Send for circulate. 


PLANO AND VOCAL INSTRUCTION a speciaity, 


Macemoise'ls Veltin. 


Winter term begins Feb. 

FIRE-PROOF SCHOOL BUILDING. 

160 and 162 WiesT 74th ST. 
COLLEGE PREPARATION. 


The vacotot Schoo, 


11 West suth St. 
A boarding and day schvol for girls; kinder 
garten for voys and gir!s;. conducted in French, 
L. Morgan, Principals. 











Normal -Art School. 


J. HARRISON MILLS, Director. Preparatory, 
Antique, and Perspective: Drawing, Modeiing, 
and Painting: Cast, Sull Life, Head, and Figu 


| ALICH MiTCHELL, Sec’y, 18 East 23d st., N. ¥. 


Swedish Movements, 


Massage by machinery.. Better than gymnas« 
tices.. Zander Institute, 9 to 13 East 5Syth St, 
near 5th Av.. Send fur pamphlet or call. 





The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


RIVERSIDE . DRIVE, 
85th and 86th Streets. New-York. 





for men and boys; running track, rowing mae 
chines, handball court, boxing, fencing, baths, &c, 


‘Mile, J. M. Mavelle, 418 W. 57th St. 


Parisian diplomated teacher; French and paint. 
ing lessons. 


Miss Peebles and Miss Thompson's 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
30, .32, 34 Hast-5itn St, 

experienced ‘teacher knowing 

Latin, Greek, and. English; can 

immediately in a Catholic col- 








thoroughly 
find a position 


| lege, M. F., Murray Hill Hotel. 








TLANTIC CITY, N. J 


TRAYMORE 
Appointments and service first class, 
D. 8S. WHITE, Jr., Proprietor. 


A , } 
The celebrated Fali and Winter resort by the sea. 
HOTE z. 





DAIMLER MOTOR 


was awarded the Grand Prize 
(40,000 francs,) and also second, third and fourth 
prizes in the International Contest at Paris, June 
13, 1895, over all competitors. 


THE DAIMLER MOTOR BOATS 


are especially suitable for shallow waters; we 

make single and twin screw .propellers, side- 

wheelers and sternwheelers of lightest draft. 
No licensed engineer or pilot. required. 
Send 5 cents for illustrated ‘catalogue. 


DAIMLER MOTOR COMPANY, 


Steinway, Long Island City, N. Y. 


FOR FLORIDA WATERS 
THE ONLY NAPATHA LAUNCH 


Finished boats, 18 to 36 feet, in stocks, ready 
tor delivery; 2,500 in operation. The most suc- 
cessful and satisfactory pleasure boat built. 
Send 10c. in stamps for new illustrated catalogue. 

GAS ENGINE AND POWER COMPANY, 

Morris Heights, New-York City. 


The Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


21 Nassau St. Fire insurance on yachts upon the 
most favorable terms. Assets, $2,359,092.60. Sur- 
plus, $621,645.88. 
WM. BELL and WM. WOOD, Joint Managers. 
WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 
Trustees—Gen. Louis Fitzgerald, Judge Ashbel 
Green, Hon. Chauncey M. pew. 


CHARLES L. SEABURY & CO., 52 BROAD- 

way, New-York, designers and builders of all 
styles of boats, steam or sail, for pleasure or bus- 
iness; sole manufacturers of Seabury’s patent 
SAFETY WATER TUBE BOILERS of latest de- 
signs, simple, compound. and triple-expansion ma- 
rine engines, Several fine yachts and launches 
for sale. Send 5 cents, in stamps, for illustrated 
catalogue. - 











THE SHELBUKNE, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Remains open throughout the entire year. 
J. SOUTHWICK, Manager. 
Through Pullman care, via Penna. 








Miscellaneous. 
GRA TEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST—SUP?rER. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural lawa 
which govern the operations of digestion and 
nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine 
properties of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
prévided for our breakfast and supper a daicate- 
ly flavoured beverage which may save us many 
heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious use 


of such articles of diet that a constitution may | 


be gradually built up until strong enough to re- 
sist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves 
well fortified with pure blood and a properly 
nourished frame.’’—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold 


only in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thus: | 


JAMES EPPS &CO., Ltd., Homeopathic Chemists, | 


ondon, England. 








Business Opportunities. 


A CHANCE OF A LIFETIME, IN A CITY OF 

10,000 Inhabitants.—The proprietor, 75 years 
old, will dispose of his restaurant, ice cream 
plant, beautiful soda fountain, electric motors, 
fang, &c.; everything complete; doing a cash 
business over $25,000 a year; one who under- 
stands catering can add 50 per ceht. to the above 
Inquire of WOOD & SELFCK, 86 Hudson St., 
New-York, or JULES WEBER, 213 West 42d 
St., New-York. 





ESTABLISHED 1873. 


MANNING’S YACHT AGENCY, 
45 BEAVER ST. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF YACHTS FOR 
SALE MAILED FREE ON REQUEST. 








Religious Notices. 
“ARE WE APPROACHING THE END OF 
the Chirstian Dispensation?*’ subject of preach- 
ing Sunday evening, 7:45 o’clock, Catholic Apos- 
tolic Church, 57th St., north side, west of 9th 
Av. AH cordially invited. 


ALL SOULS’ CHURCH, MADISON, AV. AND 

66th St.—Rev. R. Heber Newton will preach at 
11 A. M. on “ International Morality ‘’; evensong 
at 8 P. M., with sermon by Rev. A. N. Henshaw. 


AT SOUTH CHURCH, MADISON. AV. AND 
88th St., Rev. Roderick Terry, D. D., Pastor.— 
Services at 11 A. M. and 4 P. M. 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION, 
Sth Av. and 10th St., 
Rev. Perey S. Grant, Rector. 
Musical service at 4 P. M. 
Anthem—“‘ Jesus, Gentle Saviour ’’..Saint-Saens 
Oftertory—“‘ Holy City,”’ (first par0).......-.Gaul 


HRIST CHURCH, BOULEVARD, CORNER 
. J. S. Shipman, Rector; Rev. Her- 

bert 

A. 














Shipman, Assistant.—Sunday services, 11 
M. and 8 P. M. Sunday school, 10 A. M. 





MUSICAL SERVICE THIS EVENING AT ST. 
John’s Chapel, Warick St., at 7:30. Mendels- 

sohn’s. cantata, ‘‘ Athalie,’’ will be sung by a 

large choir. Organist, Mr. George V. Le Jeune. 


SOCIETY FOR ETHICAL CULTURE, SUNDAY, 
une 16, 1896 at 11:16 A. M., lecture by Mr. 

. M. peoqesesier Chicago 7 
co§ner Sith St. and 7th Av. ‘Subject: mf ik 
and the Armenian.’’ All interested are invited. 








FOR SALE.—On account of poor health of owner, 

wagon manufactory, completely equipped, with 
steam power and machinery, having a large trade, 
in beth new and repair work, with or without 
real estate, reasonable and on easy terms 
sponsible arty. 
P. O. Box 245 Hoboken, N. J. 


LADY OWNING LOTS NEAR 176TH ST., JER- 
ome Av., worth $1,200, will sel! one or more 


to re- 








ground Sundays, 12 to 4; take Third Avenue 


Elevated to 177th St. 











stock, good-will, and fixtures of the best gen- 


eral store on the Jersey Coast. B. F. Coles, | ~~~ 
| GUITARS.—c. F. Martin & Co.'s celebrated 


Point Pleasant, N. J 
TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 


1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 
Open daily from 56 A, M. to 9 P. M. 











| GeorRGE WALLACE’S SCHOOLS, 
Address. MANUFACTURER, | hs 

v | AT 
for $850 each; $400 cash $450 mortgage; man on | 


OWNER, 110 West 38th St. | 
RARE BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY.—For sale, | 


instruction—Ceuntry Schools. 


~~ §t. Mary's School for Girls. 


Thoroughly graded from Primary to Collegiate, 
Certificate admits to colieges for women. Elective 


' courses for advanced pupils and pust-graduates. 


Special arrangements fur those desiring the ad- 
vantages of New-York City—concerts, lectures, 
art galleries, &c. 
GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND. 
(Half hour from New-York.) 
Miss ELIZABETH L. KOUES, Principal. 


THE OLD WHITLOCK SCHOOL, 
weve af 
WILTON BOARDING ACADPMY, . 
NOw SUCCESSFULLY MANAGED BY 





| C. EMORY BOFFMAN, Principal, Wilton, Conn. 


(Terms low.) Send for circular. 


age — a . 
Kyle Military Institute, Flushing, L. |. 
German-American Boarding School for Boys. 
Admission any time. No Summer vacation. 


very 














Instruction —Misce//aneous. 


BANJO, GUITAR, MANDOLIN, VIOLIN.=+I will 
guarantee to teach you to read music’ and play 
20 pieces, including the latest popular airs, on 
any of the above-named instruments and will fur- 
nish the instrument on which to learn, for $10; 
lessons private, day or evening; instruments ali 
prices. J. DBAN, 154 East 4ist St., 3d Av. 
TRAINER AND HORSE TROTTER.—Leéssonsa 
in riding, $1 a lesson. Address Mr. JOHN Ouse 
89 Sackett St., Brooklyn. 


Jeachars. 

SPARE AAA AAA Oe . SRA ARAL AL AAAS EA 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PROFESSORS, 
teachers, tutors; governesses suppited to univere 
sities, colleges, Scnools, and families; musicead 
department; modern languages spoken. Miriam 
Coyriere Agency, Book Building, 150 Bth Av., 
corner 20th St. : ' 
CONVERSA: 1ONAL FRENCH LESSONS BY. 
Parisian young lady; diplomée; classes oF 
private; moderate. Videre, 138 West 49th St. - 


Lancinj. 


eae 





= 














LESLIB 


Hooms, 88d St. and Boulevard, and Harlem, 


| 326th St. and Lenox Av. Class and private tui- 
| tion. Children and adults. See circular. 





——usS McCAKES DANCING SCHOOL, 
21 East 17th St.—Private and class lessons 
daily; beginners any time 


Musical. 


“—_~ —~ 


—- 





Guitars; aiso, Boehm, Meyer, and Aibrecht 
Flutes, Tiefenbrunner Zithers, and Fairbanks & 
Cole’s tine Banjos. Depot at ¢. A. ZOEBISCH & 
SONS’, No. 19 Murray St, ‘ 





— = 





HOTELS. 


~~ 


GERLACH HOTEL, 


Family apartments furnished and unfurnished; 


2.00 per day and upward, European. pian, an 
Engagements now being made for the year, or Winter season. 





~— 


SELECT PATRONAGE. 


{TH ST., NEAR BROADWAY, (Absolutely Fireproof.) 
also single rooms with bath. 
d $4.00 per day and upward on American pian. 


Transient rates, 
CHARLES A. GERLACH. 





“ FINEST LOCATION IN NEW-YORK CITY.” 


HOTEL BRISTOL, 


5TH AV. AND 42D ST.. WITHIN THREE 
MINUTES’ WALK OF GRAND CENTRAL DE- 
POT. 
A select home for permanent and transient guests. 
Appointments and Service Unexcelied. 
JOHN L. CHADWICK, Proprietor. 


CLARENDON HOTEL, ° 
18th ST. AND 4th AVE., N.Y. , 
HOMELIKE COMFORTS; RATES REDUCED. 
si ed ©. Is BRIGGS, Proprietor. 








Sherman Square Hotel, 


BOULEVARD, CORNER WEST 7iST ST. 
AMERICAN PLAN. 
Strictly a family hotel; choice suites, furnished 
or unfurnished, to rent by the season or year. 


Cuisine and service of the highest order. tes 
reasonable; location convenient to all parts of the © 


eity. 
4 WALTER LAWRENCE. 
ek, 








TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 





B. Allmant Go. 


Direct attention to their 
SPRING EXHIBIT 


Rich Uovelties 


IN 
HIGH-GRADE 


Dress Erimmings. 


Or 


18th St., 19th St, and Sixth Ave, 





MUTES AGAIN ARRESTED 





William and James Fitzgerald.-Taken 
into Custody. 


THEY PROMPTLY GIVE ~ $10,000 BAIL 


Police Say They Have Additional 
Evidence Against the Prison- . 
ers—Friends Insist Upon 


Their Innocence. 


The brothers, William Mortimer and 
James Oscar Fitzgerald were yesterday re- 
arrested and charged ‘‘on information and 
belief’ with the murder of Artist Max 
Egiau, at the Institution for the Improved 


Education of Deaf-Mutes. 

The arrests, which were made on war- 
rants issued by Judge McMahon, did not, 
however, provide the police with hostages 
behind the bars while they may strive to 
reach the really guilty person or persons, 
as four hours after the boys were again 
made prisoners they were free on’ bonds 
for each in $10,000, accepted by Supreme 
Court Justice Smyth. 

The police could have taken the brothers 
into custody Friday night, but they notified 
their parents of the existence of the war- 
rants yesterday morning, and waited until 
the prisoners had breakfasted before exe~ 
cuting the mandates. 

The rearrest of the Fitzgeralds is re- 
garded in the District Attorney’s office and 
by Justice Smyth as operating as a writ 
of ne exeat, to keep these juvenile sus 
pects within the limits. 

Chief Detective O’Brien was disappointed 
when Magistrate Kudlich . discharged .the 
Fitzgerald boys. The Central. Office de- 
tectives had begun to operate in the case 
with Acting Captain Casey’s ward men. 
Therefore Chief O’Brien took the evidence 
submitted in the Yorkville Police Court to 
Assistant District Attorney Battle, com- 
pelling action on information. 

The testimony on which the Fitzgeralds 
were discharged was supplemented by a 
statement of Carl Preson, assistant engi- 
neer at the Institution for the Improved 
Education of Deaf-Mutes, that at the din- 


ner hour on the day Eglau was killed he 
Saw a boy “closely resembling’ William 
Fitzgerald on the stairs leading to the 
clay modeling and painting rooms. In ad- 
dition, Chief O’Brien said that there was 
zveason to fear that James M. Fitzgerald 
would spirit his boys away. 

Mr. Battle had to take cognizance of 
this, and consulted with Acting District 
Attorney Mcintyre, who advised that an 
affidavit be made against the deaf-mute 
brothers ‘‘on information and belief” that 
a crime had been committed. This was 
presented to Judge McMahon and the war- 
rants were issued. 

Three detectives guarded the house .of 
the Fitzgeralds, 37 West Ninety-second 
Street, all Friday night, and at 9 o’clock 
yesterday morning went to the house. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald was ailowed ample time.to give 
the boys a meal, and prepare them for their 
second ordeal as prisoners... They were 
taken to Police Headquarters and thence to 
the Criminal Court Building, where Judge 
McMahon committed them to the City 
Prison for an examination, to be held 
to-morrow afternoon. 

As soon 2s his sons were rearrested, their 
father went with Isaac Fromme, his lawyer 
and Prof. Dwight‘L. Elmendorf, who ha 
been notified, to the District Attorney's 
office. Meantime, Col. Fellows, who had 
gauged the case accurately told Mr. Battle 
not to oppose an application for bail. 

The appiication had to be made to a Su- 
preme Court Justice, as Judge McMahon, 
as a sitting magistrate, cannot entertain 
such a request. Justice Smyth was ap- 
pealed to, and with success. 

While this was being done, the brothers 
were in the detectives’ room.of the District 
Attorney’s office, regaling themselves with 
a dinner brought from a neighboring res- 
taurant. They looked more puzzled than 
annoyed, and betrayed no anxiety. 

Then the bail bonds were ready, James 

M. Fitzgerald qualified in $40,000, giving as 
security the. property, 413 and 415 Test 
Broadway. 

Prof. kimendorf was called uon to ex- 

lain the bonds to the boys, in “ lip read- 

rg,” that they could understand. He did 
it as follows: 

** Willy, this is a promise that your father 
will pay $10,000 if you run away. Do you 
understand? ”’ 

“Yes, Sir,’ the boy replied. “‘ But I run 
away, what for?”’ 

, * Never mind. You understand the prom- 
se?” 


James, who had watched the lips of his 
tutor and William, was ready to sign 
without much explanation, and prisoners, 
friends, and officials made up a procession 
to Justice Smyth’s office, in the Potter 
Building. Assistant District Attorney Bat- 
tle was in the van, and the boys were 
allowed to walk as they chose. Their 
brother Howard was with them. 

Justice Smyth shook hands with the 
father of the prisoners, whom he knew, 
and received his formal acknowledgement 
of the bonds. He said to Prof. Elmendorf: 

“Ask the boys if they acknowledge 
these.”’ ; 

“I am afraid,” replied the Professor, 
“that ‘acknowledge’ will be a little too 
much for them. May I put it in more 
simple form?” 

“Certainly, so tha 
fwhat they are doing.”’ 

The boys were again told of the promise 
of their father to pay $10,000 if they ran 
away, and Justice Smyth said that was all. 

“Is it ali right now?” William asked, 
as he withdrew from the Justice’s cham- 
bers. He appeared to be relieved of an- 
hong when told that he was going back 

ome. 

The boys went with their father and 
lawyer to Mr. Fromme’s office, where the 
elders discussed the last move of the po- 


ce. 

“We shall have to wait until Monday,” 
Mr. Fromme said, “‘ before we know what 
is charged against us, but the police will 
then have to prove something. The alibi 
established before Magistrate Kudlich 
stands, with additional evidence to for- 


“But I am tired of proving innocence, 
and shall not tell what we have in store in 
advance. Let them start in and prove us 


ty. 
Mr. Fitzgerald said the police tactics had 
come to be a pas annoyance. His wife 
ad borne u vely until his return from 
orth Carolina, 
Pro: 


they understand 


and then she collapsed. 
There should be a limit to such persecution. 
Elmendorf Said last evening that 


f. 
the Ibi which secured the release of the 
brothers ir the Yorkville Police Court could 
not be assailed. 
ut ng rit nag ng ot a I 

whose ' 
in what to d ters might ¢ to be 
gaps. Of I refer to "s move- 
705 and 1:15 P. M., Monday 
It is not n who. the 

tnesses are, or what 

“But why didn’t they leave that t- 
book alone when they found it on ele- 
vvator shaft? Ba yg BA. BT 
Boatiog ever heard blunder 
made removing. it. That would have 


to say 
eir testimony will 





we, 


SPRING IMPORTATIONS. 
Paris Lingerie. 
Peignoirs, 
Matinées, 

Jupons, 

Chemises de Nuit. 


Fancy Trimmed Waists, 
Organdie, Batiste, and Linon. 
Silk. Petticoats, 

: Silk Waists. z 
Children’s. Wear. 
Hand-made . Guimpes, 
School. Frocks, 
Fancy Lawn - Dresses, 
Pique Coats, © 

French Caps. 


Broadooay. K190h st 





been a bait with which the murderer might 
have been caught. 

“I can answer for the Fitzgerald boys, 
being two of my class of eleven in Class 
A, up to a few minutes past noon Monday. 
The class was late for dinner because I 
was explaining Réntgen’s discovery. I can 
answer for them from 1:08 P. M. to 3:15 
o’clock on that day. I think the testimony 
of Supervisor Driscoll and the Third Ave- 
nue baker fills up the gap between 12:05 
and 1:08 P. M. 

*.I -do not,” Principal David Green said, 
“regard any of what is called the ‘new’ 
evidence as important. Katie Ward is not 
positive that the boy she saw on the stairs 
a A was James Fitzgerald. 

“Willie Stern has told stories of a fat 
man seen on the stairs, and this story is 
involved in another about seeing on a 
blind the shadow on the fire-escape of a 
man who .went to Eglau’s painting studio. 
A man would at that time have been in 
full view of the boys in the playground 
underneath and of any one at the rear 
of the institution, peopled at that hour 
—_ than at any other time during the 

ay. 

“At the eleventh hour comes Carl Pre- 
son, our assistant engineer, who simply says 
he saw ‘a boy.’ on the stairs between the 
dining room floor and the cellar Monday 
during the dinner hour. -Mind you, he has 
not identified either of the Fitzgeralds as 
the boy.”’ 

Capt. Casey said that while he had not 
ceased to work on the case, it was handled 
by Capt. O’Brien. The surveillance over 
Joseph Ainsborough, the watchman, had 
ceased, so far as Keeping detectives in the 
institution was concerned, but the building 
was watched.from the outside. ; + 

Detective Price went yesterday afternoon 
with a photographer to the clay-modeling 
and printing rooms of the institution, and a 
number of photographs of.the scene of the 
death struggle were taken. 

When Magistrate Kudlich learned of the 
rearrest of the Fitzgerald boys he said: 

“T have no criticism for Judge McMa- 
hon’s action. I feel, however, that I was 
rp! justified in discharging the boys, 
not only because of the evidence offered by 
the police, which failed to connect the pris- 
oners in any way with the crime, but be- 
cause competent witnesses, persons of the 
res oe character and social. standing, es- 
tablished a clear alibi for them.” 





TESTIMONIAL TO W. P, MACFARLANE 


Amaranth Showed Its Friendship at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 


The Academy of Music, Brooklyn, was 
well filled last evening at the testimonial 
performance given by the Amaranth to 
William Phelps Macfarlane, one of the 
members of the Amaranth company. 

Mr. Macfarlane is one of the best known 
amateur actors in this country, and his 
friends turned out in force to show their 
appreciation of his efforts. 

The entertainment was begun by the 
balcony scene trom “ Romeo and Juliet,” 
in which the character of Juliet was as- 
sumed by Marie. L. Macfarlane, the 
wife of. the recipient of the testimonial. 
Alfred Young played Romeo. 

The farcical comedy, ‘ Confusion,” by 
Joseph Derrick, was then played by the 
ae company. The cast was as fol- 
ows: . 
Mortimer Numbleford, tired of the honey- 

moon Frederick Suydam 
Christopher Blizzard, with an eye to L 

a See Pree See ap tne cod P 
Rupert Sunberry, 

man Frederick Bpwne 
Bartholomew Jones, a disciple of Sven- 

gali E. O. Jacobson 
Michael Muzzle, a discreet officer.H. C. Edwards 
James, the Butler, knows what it is to 

be an anxious father Vv. P. Macfarlane 
Rose,. wife of Mortimer Nellie Yale Nelson 
Violet, cousin to Mortimer Helene Wintner 
Lueretia Trickleby, with an eye to Bliz-, 

Alice M. Butcher 
Ruth Emerson 


The Twenty-third Regiment Band. fur- 
nished the music. 





Henry Wheeler’s Hand Blown Off, 


RocKAWAY Bracw, L. I1., Feb, 15.—Henry 
Wheeler and Robert Boush, both of Brook- 
lyn, came here early this morning to go 
shooting.on Jamaica Bay. They hired a 
row boat at Broad Channel. When they 
were in the boat Boush took hold Wheel- 


er’s gun, not thinking it was loaded, and 
began to fool’ with it. 

The trigger of the gun struck against 
the side of the boat and the gun was 
discharged. Boush’s left hand was blown 
off at the wrist. Wheeler rowed the boat 
ashore as quickly as possible, and medical 
help was summoned. He was removed to 
a hotel, and is very weak from the loss of 
woes. It:is not thought that he will sur- 
vive. 





Boy Train Robber Dying in Utica. 


Utica, N. Y., Feb. 15.— Young Bristol, one 
of the four boys charged with the wreck- 
ing of the fast mail at Rome recently, is 
ill with consumption at the jail ‘in this 
city. He has been removed to a bedroom 


in the house part and his mother is with 
him. It is believed he will live but a short 
time. 


IF Fuunt’s Fine Foenrrure 


The Different Decorative Eras 
all have their especial distinguishing 
features. One must have made a 
study of interior decoration in order 
to recognize them. Our experts in 
this branch are thoroughly famili 
with the styles of the various histor- 
ical epochs, and can‘aid you wonder- 
fully in the embellishing of your 
apartments. 

As an — of their ability, see 
our specially fitted-up early English 
apartment on the 7th floor. 

There is no charge for this expert 
advice—simply the . manufacturing 





prices for workmanship and- mate- 


“ BUY OF THE MAKER.” —. 
GEO. C. FLINT -CO.; 


“43, 45 and 47 West 23d St.,.. , 
NEAR BROADWAY. 


4 


Stern 
+ Bros. 


will exhibit 


Monday 


Additional Noveities 


Lyons 


Silks 
0450 Yards 


Printed Warp 


Taffeta Silks 


85° 
Recently sold at $1.25 Yard. 
And” 
5000 Yards 


Genuine Habutai Fancy 


Wash Silks 


at IS 
West 23d St. 


In Dresden and 
Persian Effects, at 





ANNUAL DANCE AT PELHAM MANOR 


Mrs. :John Cunningham Hazen and 
Others Entertain Their Friends. 


PELHAM MANOR, N. Y., Feb. 15.—Mrs. John 
Cunningham. Hazen this evening gave the 
annual reception and dance at Pelham 
Hall. The reception was held from 4 
o’clock until 7 in the drawing rooms. The 
dance was given in the main schoolroom 
from 8 to 11 o’clock. 

About one thousand invitations were sent 
out, and guests were present from New- 
York, Philadelphia, New-Haven, and other 
cities.” Mrs. Hazen and Miss Edith Cun- 
ningham Hazen were assisted in receiving 
by Miss Lillian King of Philadelphia, Miss 
Margaret Gorham of Buffalo, Miss Martha 
Brewer of Norwich, Conn.; Miss Clara 
Lewis of Canajoharie, and Miss Sophia 
Ross and'Miss Anita Leroy of New-York. 
The room ‘in which the dancing was done 
was decorated with the colors of Yale, 
Harvard, Princeton, Williams, Amherst, 
and other Eastern colleges from which 
students were present. The drawing rooms 
were elaborately dressed with paims and 
flowers. . 

Among those present were Mrs. A. G. 
Mills, iss Mills, Mrs. Ira B. Stewart, 
Mrs. E. H. Hall, Miss Lillian Montgomery, 
and.Mrs. Heron Crosman of the New-York 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of which Mrs. Hazen is a mem- 
ber; Lloyd McKim Garrison, the Misses 
Kirkham, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Black, 
Miss Mamie Clarke, and Mrs. John Foster 
of New-York, Mrs. Charles Roper, Mrs. 
James Secor, Mrs. Jabish Holmes, Mrs. 
Charles Washbern, Mrs.. Howard Scribner, 
the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Tenney, Mrs. Charles 
Gillette, Mr. and Mrs. Postlethwaite, and 
Mrs. H. Tuornton of Pelham Manor, 
L. Percy Jones, Miss Emilie Jones, Mr. and 
Mrs. Bodine, Mr. and Mrs. Hazen Morse, 
George A. Albro, and Miss Helena J. Al- 
bro of New-Rochelle. 





LOYAL REPUBLICAN CLUB CELEBRATION 


A Coolness Produced by a Speaker 
Praising Thomas C. Platt. 


The Loyal Repwhlican Club of the Twenty- 
eighth Assembly District held a housewarm- 
ing last evening at its refitted headquarters, 
200 East Seventy-ninth Street. The club 
stands between the Pigtt and the Brook- 
= organizations. It does not indorse 
either. 

The quarters of the club were despoiled 
of their furniture last month, because of a 
chattel mortgage. They*have refurnished 
the rooms. 

There were songs and speeches by local 
celebrities. 

A speaker from another district produced 
a marked coolness by alluding to Mr. Platt 
as ‘“‘the father of New-York Republican- 
ism,’”’ and saying he should take rank with 
Blaine and other statesmen. 

Timothy O’Toole, President, and William 
J. Laughlin, master of ceremonies, were 
in charge of the entertainment. Liquid re- 
freshments were freely indulged in by the 
club’ members. The pool me in the rear 
room was not interrupted by the exercises. 


THE WEATHER FORECAST. 





WASHINGTON, Feb. 15—S P. M.—Forecast for 
Sunday: 

MAINE, NEW-HAMPSHIRE, and VERMONT, 
clearing, colder, northwesterly winds. MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, RHODE ISLAND, and CONNECTI- 
CUT, pleating. colder, with a cold wave, north- 
westerly winds. 

EASTERN NEW-YORK, clearing, colder, with 
a cold wave in southern portion, northwesterly 
winds. 

EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, NEW-JERSEY, 
and DELAWARE, cloudy and threatening, pos- 
sibly with snow flurries, becoming clear at night, 
colder, with a moderate cold wave, northwesterly 
winds. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA and MARY- 
LAND, partly cloudy, colder, with a moderate 
cold wave, reaching freezing temperature Sunday 
night, northwesterly winds. SOUTH CAROLINA 
and GEORGIA, fair weather, westerly, shifting to 
colder northerly winds at night VIRGINIA and 
WEST VIRGINIA, fair and decidedly colder, with 
a moderate cold wave in northern portions, north- 
westerly winds. NORTH CAROLINA, fair, cold- 
er in northern and western portions, winds be- 
coming northwesterly. HASTERN FLORIDA and 
WESTERN FLORIDA, generally fair, variable 
winds. ALABAMA and MISSISSIPPI, fair, cold- 
er in northern rtions, winds becoming north- 
erly. LOUISIANA, EASTERN TEXAS, WEST- 
ERN TEXAS, and NEW-MEXICO, fair, ight. 
northerly winds, becomi variable. OKLA- 
HOMA, INDIAN TERRITORY, KANSAS, and 
COLORADO, fair, win@s shifting to southeasterly. 
ARKANSAS, fair, slightly colder, northerly 
winds. TENNESSEE and KENTUCKY, fair and 
decidedly colder, northerly winds. WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA and OHIO, fair Sunday, de 
cidedly colder in southern portions, northwesterly 

i 


winds. 
WESTERN NEW-YORK, fair, colder, north- 
westerly winds. INDIANA and ILLINOIS, fair, 
colder in southern portions, northerly winds. 
LOWER-MICHIGAN, UPPER MICHIGAN, and 
WISCONSIN, fair weather, light northerly winds. 
MINNESOTA, fair, warmer, variable winds, be- 
coming southerly. IOWA, fair, warmer in west- 
_northerly winds, becoming variable. 

, fair, colder in extreme southwest 

ortherly winds, becoming southerly. NE- 

KA and SOUTH DAKOTA, fair and warm- 
eastern’ portions, winds shifting to south- 
NORTH .DAKOTA, fair and warmer, 

easterly winds. OMING and MONTANA, 
weather, variable Winds, becoming southerly. 
displa on the Atlantic coast 


Minnesota across the ” 
yuthern New-England, where it is 
Saturday night. An area of high pressure 
he Upper Missouri and Mississippi 
he upper lake region. A t and 
extreme in temperature has 
been caused by this rape movement throughout 

pper Mississippi and Mis- 
perature has continued to 
tic and Guif States. The 











Stern 
Bros. 


To-morrow 


Special Sale 


Oriental 


Rugs 


150 Daghestan,Carabagh \ 
and Indian Rugs: 


From 3 to 4 ft $ 
ooo 


wide by 6 to 7 
ft long, at 
Regular value $10.50. 


200 Fine Mossoul 
and Daghestan Rugs. 


8.2 


Regular value 
$12.50 to $15.00. 


Sizes as 
above, at 


Also 

50 Silky Anatolian 
Saxony iohair 
Hand-loom Rugs 


« 13.5 


Former Price $19.75. 


West 23d St. 


. 








A KETTLEDRUM FOR CHARITY 





BENEFIT FORTHE SAMARITAN HOME 
FOR THE AGED, 


Children and Their Elders Enjoy a 
Fair and Dance at Sherry’s—Ex- 
hibition in the “ Art Gallery.” 


The kettledrum for the benefit of the 
Samaritan Home for the Aged is one of 
the prettiest annual entertainments given 
for charity. The one which was held yes- 
terday afternoon and evening at Sherry’s 
was no exception to the rule. 

From the centre of the balcony in the 
ballroom hung a great crimson heart, with 
festoons of green extending from it to 
either end. From the centre of the ceiling 
of the room a large red ball was suspended. 
There were also festoons of green and 
streamers of bright red ribbons, 

One of the parlors was utilized as an 
“art gallery,” and in another Punch and 
Judy displayed their always new charms. 
Across the hall, in a small room, quarters 
were beguiled from little men and women 
during the afternoon for cake and cream. 

There were attractions for the older peo- 
ple as well. In the ballroom were many 


tables with fancy articles of all descriptions. 
There was a tea table for the grown-up 
people, and also lemonade bowls. and for 
the children there were toys and a fasci- 
nating wheel of fortune. This wheel of 
fortune may not have been so agreeaple to 
the older people, for its treasures were of 
all sizes, and filled the arms of accompany- 
ing maids and mammas to an uncomfort- 
abie degree. 

There was a printed catalogue of the 
works of art in the gallery. ‘ All Afloat” 
was an awl in a bowl of water. ‘‘ Interior 
of China” represented a broken _ bowl. 
Two preserve jars did duty for ‘ Family 
Jars”; ‘An Old Beau—A Study from 
Life,’’ was represented by a bow of a rib- 
bon which gave evidence of much wear. 
Two old shoes were **‘ Worn Out Travel- 
ers.” “A Terrible Temptation’’ was a 
small mouse trap set with a large piece of 
cheese. In front of the trap was a very 
small chocolate mouse. ‘A Tearful Sub- 
ect’ was represented by an onion. ‘** Sweet 
Sixteen’’ found its explanation in that 
number of lumps of sugar, tied with a 
green ribbon, ‘*‘ The Great Soltaire Dia- 
mond” was the ace of diamonds, 

There was music all the afternoon and 
evening, and dancing most of the time. 
The little dancers attracted the most 
attention. There were fiaxen-haired little 
maidens in pink and white, and small boys 
in sailor suits, with broad pink, blue, and 
red collars. The smallest boy of all, in a 
white suit, and with long sailor trousers, 
was a study for an artist. The children 
waltzed and danced the two-step, and en- 
joyed themselves thoroughly. 

‘ke table for fancy articles and toys was 
presided over by Mrs. Charles Childs, Mrs. 
William Jay, Mrs. Herman Oelrichs, and 
Miss Rutherford. Mrs. George B. Pierson 
was in charge of the wheel of fortune, 

Mrs. Richard Irvin was in charge of the 
regular fancy article table, assistea by Mrs. 
J. Benkard, Mrs, William Douglass, Mrs. 
Randolph, and Mrs. J. Andariese. Mrs. 
Duval, Mrs. John Lowery, and Mrs. John 
N. Beekman were at the nay table. At 
the flower table were Mrs. William Jaffray, 
Mrs. E. M. Padelford, Mrs. W. K. Post, 
Miss E. Robinson, Miss Margaret Morgan, 
Mrs. E. F. Coward, Miss Pauline Whittier, 
Mrs. W. 8S. Post, Miss Gandy, Miss Amy 
Lawrence, Mrs. C. Lawrence Lyrker, Miss 
serene S. Duer, Miss “Evans, and Miss 

ost. 

The lemonade bowl was presided over by 
Mrs. C. A. Kissel, and the tea table by 
Mrs. Henry McVicker, Mrs. H. M. Alexan- 
der, Mrs. L. H. Franke, and Miss Town- 
gend. Miss Spencer was in charge of the 
“art gallery.” 

Generous returns are always received from 
these kettledrums, and it is believed that a 
large sum was raised yesterday. Every- 
thing was sold out at a comparatively early 
hour, and the evening was given up to 
es for the older young people. 

The home in aid of which the entertain- 
ment was given is wt 414 West Twenty- 
second Street, The officers of the society 
are: President—Mrs. James Hurry; Vice 
President—Mrs. C, L, Perkins; Secretary— 
Mrs. Kinnicutt of 42 West Thirty-seventh 
Street; Treasurer—Howland Davis, 5 Nassau 
Street; Assistant Treasurer—Miss Margaret 
Middleton; Financial Secretary—Mrs. Rich- 
ard Irvin. 





For Unlawfaélly Using the Mails. 


Frank C. Farrington was arrested yester- 
day upon a charge of using the United 
States mails for unlawful purposes. He 
will be arraigned before United States Com- 
missioner Benedict Tuesday. 

Postmaster Sullivan of the Brooklyn Post 
Office for some time has been receiving 
complaints regarding the methods used by 
Mme. Caroline Marion’s Toilet Art School. 
She had Box 764 in the General Post Office. 

Farrington says he is the husband of 
Mme. arion. Upon the report of the 
Inspectors all mail matter addressed to 
the. Toilet Art School was held. At pres- 
ent there are 1,500 pieces of mail matter 
being detained, ; 

Mme. n advertised to teach ple 
art work at their own homes, and that 
when they were —— the school would 
find sales for.their work. It was decla: 





Black Goods Our Specialty. 
LATE OF 717 BROADWAY, NOW 


Gt" Ave,, cor: (8! St, 


Advance 
Spring Styles and 
Fabrics. 


Black Figured Brilliantine, 
over four yards full flare, in- 
tended to. sell for $4.00, to- 


Scotch Cheviot [lixtures 
in variety of patterns and col- 
orings, extra full flaring skirt, 
value, $5.00..... $u6 bales eba'cwayies 


Black Crepon Skirts, jinea 


with percaline, 5 yds. wide, ex- 
tra full flare, value’ $8.50........ 
Black Figured Mohair, 
neat designs, full 6% yds. 
wide, in latest ‘* Paquin” 
shape, with apron front, value 


Black Silk Brocade, tull 
gored, large patterns, reduced 
from $16.00........ P 


Biack Silk Crepon skirts, linea through- 
out with heavy taffeta silk, full 64% yds. wide, 


Waa ati eal obs soo". 23,50 
JACKSON’S, 
6TH AY., CORNER 18TH ST. 





CIT¥Y AND VICINITY. 


The office of The United Press Local News, 
whose service is taken by the principal news- 
papers of this city, is at 21-29 Ann Street. In- 
formation of public interest forwarded to that 
office will reach not only these local newspapers, 
but will be disseminated throughout the country 
by The United Press. 


—The annual concert and reception of the 
New-York Letter Carriers’ Association will be 
held to-morrow evening at the Grand Central 
Palace, Lexington Avenue, between Torty-third 
and Forty-fourth Streets. There will be a vaude- 
ville performance, the music to be rendered by 
the Letter Carriers’ Band of fifty pleces, and a 
promenade and dancing will follow. Among the 
invited guests are Postmaster Dayton and his 
staff, the city officials, Representatives in Con- 
gress, Senators, and Assemblymen. 


—At St. Pau!’s Chapel,,Trinity Parish, Proad- 


way and Vesey Street, the Litany will be said 
every day in Lent, including Ash Wednesday, 
(Feb, 19,) at 12 o’clock noon. Special half-hour 
services will be held every Friday, consisting of 
Litany, hymns, and brief addresses, at the same 
hour. The hour for morning service Ash Wednes- 
day is changed to 10:30 o'clock. 


—Advices received at the offices of the New- 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad from 
the company’s General Agent at Buffalo say that 
the Winter scenery at Niagara Falls is finer this 
year than has ever been known before. The re- 
cent rains, followed by very cold weather, have 
caused some beautiful ice effects. 


—Richard T. Percy will give the second of his 
series of free organ recitals at the Marble Colle- 
giate Church, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-ninth 
Street, next Thursday afternoon at 4 o’clock. The 
assisting soloists will be Miss Maud Ulmer and 
Ericecson Bushnell. 

—Col. F. K. Hain, General Manager of the 
Manhattan Elevated Railway Company, who has 
been ill at his home, 165 West Fifty-eighth 
Street, was reported to be very much improved 
yesterday. Mrs. Hain said that he would be out 
in a few days. 

—Admiral Meade, United States Navy, will de- 
liver a lecture on ‘‘ The Caribbean Sea, the 
Mediterranean of the Western World,’’ Wednes- 
day evening, March 4, at Chickering Hall, under 
the auspices of Lafayette Post, No. 140, G. A. -R. 

—Irving Bachrach and Henriette Schmeidler 
were married at the Tuxedo on Wednesday even- 
ing, the Rev. Dr. Stephen Wise officiating. The 
ceremony was followed by a wedding supper and 
dance. 

—Dr. Roger S. Tracy, Register of Vital Sta- 
tistics, reports that there have been 801 deaths 
in the city during the week ending at noon yes- 
terday. . 


Brooklyn, 


—John Hurley, thirty-five years old, of 69 
Third Street, _—_ found early yesterday morning 
lying unconscious at Bond Street and Third 
Street. -He was taken to the Long Island College 
Hospital. John Corridon, forty-five years old, of 
69 Third Street, who lives with Hurley, was 
arrested on a charge of having assaulted Hurley. 
He admitted having been in Hurley’s company, 
and his clothing was covered with blood, but 
he denied having assaulted him. 


—Mrs. Ida Louise Dignan has began suit in 
the Supreme Court against her husband, 
Matthew, and her stepdaughter, Annie, to set 
aside a transfer of property valued at $150,000. 
She was married to Mr. Dyman April 25, 1894, 
and the night before, she a:leges, he transferred 
to his daughter Annie, for $1, all his property. 
She claims the transfer was made to defraud her 
of her right of dower. 

—Application was made to Justice Clement, in 
the Supreme Court yesterday, for two writs of 
mandamus against the Long Island City officials. 
One was to restore Robert J. Woods as a 
patrolman on the police force. He is a son of 
Chief of Police Woods. The other was to 
restore .Thomas Carroll, a war veteran, as 
engineer in the Water Department. Decision was 
reserved. 

—St. Patrick’s Society will hold its annual ban- 
quet at the Academy of Music March 17, M. F. 
McGoldrick, E. F. Keating, Joseph E. Smith, 
John Delmar, Maurice O’Meara, E. J. Dooley, 
and 'T. H. Lowery constitute the committee that 
will have charge of the banquet. 


—Justice Clement, in the Supreme Court, yes- 
terday appointed the Brooklyn Trust Company 
committee of the estate, and Mrs. Genevieve O. 
Noyes, the only child of Mrs. Frances D. Speir, 
the widow of Dr. S. Fleet Speir, committee of 
the person of Mrs. Speir. The estate is valued 
at $400, 

—The Directors pf the New-York Dry Dock and 
Repair Company have decided to enlarge their 
dock at the Erie Basin, so that it will hold the 
largest ship afloat. It is believed that Mayor 
Strong’s suggestion that New-York build a large 
dry dock inspired the Directors to take the 
action. 

—The prizes offered by Seth Low, consisting 
of a year’s subscription to the Brooklyn Library, 
have been awarded to §8. Alfred Weldon of 
Public School No. 3, and Katherine W. Stqne of 
Public School No. 44, both of whom were grad- 
uated during the past week. 

—The Rey. Saul O. Curtice, pastor of the 
Washington Park Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Bridgeport, Conn., has been called to the First 
Place Methodist Episcopal Church. He is said 
to be an excellent preacher, and is a graduate of 
the Middletown University. 

—The question has arisen in Brooklyn as to 
whether the Civil Service Commission must ap- 
prove the county pay roll. ‘The Secretary of the 
commission says it is necessary for it to do so, 
while the Corporation Counsel is of the opposite 
opinion. 

—Mary Antonio Bachico, fourteen years old, 
was sent to the Children’s Society yesterday by 
the Charities Commissioners. She claimed that 
her father wanted her to marry a man thirty- 
five years old, whose wife, she said, lived in 
Italy. ‘ 

—Andrew H. Suydam of the Thirty-second Ward 
is a candidate for Assessor of the new ward. 
Ex-Supervisor John L. Ryder and ex-Justice 
Jacob Remsen are also candidates. 

—Fire in the: two-story brick building, 270 
Arlington Avenue, owned by Henry Meyers, carly 
yesterday morning caused a damage of $1,500 
to the building and $1,200 to the furniture. 

—Building. Commissioner Bush, during the past 
week, granted permits for the erection of twenty 
new brick buildings, to cost $100,675, and sixtee: 
frame buildings, to cost $38,000. . 

—Herman Rudolf of 72 Ralph Street was fined 
$10 by Justice Steers yesterday, for driving his 
business wagun in the middle roadway of the 
Eastern Parkway. 

—Judge Aspinall of the County Court yesterday 
united in marriage Manuel Garcia of 389 Cum- 
berland Street and Miss Juana Morrales of 722 
Fulton, Street. 

—Fidel G. Pierra will deliver a lecture on 
** Cuba,”’ before the members of the Young Men's 
Democratic Club Monday. 


Long Island. 


—The Woodside Evangelical Church has been 
eee Reser Maken, Lele Aluert, ¥rehers 
stees: Henry er, juls rt, er- 
~ r, John Schreiner, and Charles Ren- 
ion will, for the pres- 
s They ex- 
few months to be able to secure a site 

begin the erection of a church. 


—The Highway Commissioners of the Town of 
~ 5 to officials, 





necessary to pay a fee for tuition : in aa. 
vance. . ¢ 
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Checks, in very choice colorings, 


worth $1.00, at’ - - 


Department. 


65 pcs. Fancy Stripe Broche Taffeta, 4 color combinations, 


50 pieces Scotch Cheviots, all new colorings, worth 75c. | 


50 pieces French Cheviots, Silk and Wool Mixtures, 48 
inches wide, worth $1.25 - - 


Three lines assorted novelties, imported to sell at $1.75, at 
WASH GOODS in every conceivable make and coloring, 


Attractions for Spring. 


Every Department Full of Novelties. 


We shall offer Monday morning extensive additions 
to our Silk and Dress Goods Department, including 
every Novelty of th’s Season’s production. 


SILKS. 


145 pcs. Rich Printed Ws p Taffetas in Renaissance, Jardi- 
niere, Louis XIV., and Marie Antoinette styles, 


85c. to $1.75 per yd. 


185 pcs. Lyons Printed India Silks, 3, 4, and 5 color com- 
binations, styles are all confined exclusively to us, 
and have never been shown before, at 


69 cts. per yd. 


300 pcs. thoroughly reliable Wash Silks, a very large 
number of new effects, in Stripes, Broche, Cords, and 


25 & 31-cts. per yd. 
‘ 55c yd. 


DRESS GOODS SPECIALS. | 


48c yd. 
08c yd. 
$1.25 yd. 


10 1-2 to 38c yd. 


LACES AND EMBROIDERIES. 


Choice Novelties arriving daily, best values in the city. 


Exceptional VALUES will be offered in our LINEN and HOUSEKEEPING 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—vzhe Columbus, Broadway and Lexington 
Avenue Cuble Cars pass our Stores every minute ; also the cross-town 


line, Sth Street, Christopher Street Ferry cars. 
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deavor to get legal possession of Fulton Street, 
in the village of Jamaica. The street is_now 
held by the Jamaica and Brooklyn Plank Road 
Company. 

—The Rev. John D. Long, pastor of the Baby- 
lon Presbyterian Church, will celebrate his sev- 
enth anniversary to-day. He will preach an an- 
niversary sermon at the evening service. 

—The Rev. George Adams, pastor of the Baby- 
lon Methodist Church, will deliver a patriotic ser- 
mon on Abraham Lincoln at the evening services 
in his church to-day. 

—The women of Baldwins are giving a series 
of entertainments to raise funds for the pur- 
chase of street lights. They have several hun 
dollars on hand. 

—Ex*Senator John J. Ingalls of Kansas is 
scheduled to deliver a lecture on the ‘‘ Problems 
of Our Second Century ’’ at Sag Harbor to-mor- 
row night. 

—The Pupils’ Mutual Aid Association of the 
Woodside School gave an entertainment last 
night to raise funds for the purchase of a school 
library. 

—Edward Kendall of West Babylon has been 
fined $8 for shooting pigeons on the grounds 
of the Westminster ‘kennel Club. He pleaded 
guilty. 

—It has been decided to continue the revival 
meetings that have been held for some time in 
the West Babylon schoolhouse. 


—There will be services every evening during 
the coming week in the Corna Heights Mission. 


Long Island City. 


—The police yesterday measured the distance 
from the doors of churches in this city to the 
entrances of the nearest ‘saloons. Capt.’ Woods 
will make a report to the Police Board, and it is 
expected that prompt action will be taken 
against those saloons that come within the re- 
cent decision of the Court of Appeals. 

—James Tice, twenty-two years old, of 89 
Eighth Street, azxd Edward Walsh, nineteen 
years old, of 21 Dutch Kills Street, this city, 
were arrested yesterday charged with robbing 
a stable owned by Henry Schroeder. They were 
arraigned before Justice Ingram and held for 
examination in $1,000 bonds. 
—Mayor Gleason left last night for Lakewood, 
. J., intending to take a short respite from his 
official duties. It is not expected that he will 
remain away very long, as he will miss the ex- 
citement incident to being the Chief Executive 
of this city. 


Westchester County. 


—The action against the village of New-Rochelle 
that Richard Burnett and F . Klenke institut- 
ed to revoke the franchise of the Huckleberry 
Road, granted in December by the Board of Vil- 
lage Trustees of that village, was called before 
Justice Keogh at a Special Term of the Supreme 
Court in White Plains yesterday morning. The 
plaintiffs charge that the franchise was granted 
fraudulently. Justice Keogh ‘announced his in- 
ability to hear the case, as he was the counsel 
for the traction company, a corporation inter- 
ested, and the case was adjourned to be tried in 
Brooklyn before some competent Justice.@ 
—Justice Martin J. Keogh, having been ap- 
pointed by the Governor to preside at the court 
for trial of criminal cases in New-York this week, 
will not sit at White Plains. Justice Dykman 
will consequently preside at the Circuit Court to- 
morrow, and Justice Barnard of Poughkeepsie 
for the remainder of the term. 

—Justice Keogh, holding a Special Term of. the 
Supreme Court, at White Plains, yesterday grant- 
ed a divorce to Emily J. Archer of New-Rochelle 
from he? husband, Horatio W. Archer, who is at 
present living in Kansas City. It was granted 
on the statutory grounds, 


Yonkers. 


—In the basket ball game between the Young 
Men’s Christian Association and Yonkers Ath- 
letic Association teams, Friday night, the former 
won, after a hot contest, by a score of 5 to 4. 
This was the second game of a series, and the 
second defeat for the athletic association, the 
members of which, on this occasion, wore their 
new maroon-colored suits. 

—Frank R. Robertson will give three lectures 
here this week. Tuesday evening’s will be on 
‘Japan and the Japanese,’’ Thursday’s on “ In- 
dia and the East Indians,” and Friday’s on 
‘‘China and the Chinese.’’ These lectures will 
be given in the Nepperhan Avenue Baptist 
Church under the the church's auspices. 

—The Fortnightly Club for the Study of Anthro- 
pology met Friday night at the house of the Rev. 
James T. Bixby, Ph. D., in Hudson Terrace. 
The subject discussed was ‘ Natural Selection 
and the Survival of the Fittest.’" The paper 
was read by William S. Scott. G. Hilton Scribner 
led the discussion. 

—A special lecture to boys was given last even- 
ing at the Young Men's Christian Association by 
the Rev. John M. Dick, formerly of Yonkers. His 
subject was ‘‘ Fighting the Serpent.’’ Mr. Dick 
will speak at the Men’s Gospel meeting this aft- 
ernoon. 

—Lieut. Gov. Saxton, Mayor Strong, and_ David 
M. Thompson, President of the Advance Club of 
Providence, have promised to be present at a din- 
ner which will be given by the Yonkers Board 
of Trade to-morrow evening. 

—The third annual masquerade of the Westches- 
ter County Farmers will be given at Truman’s 
Hall, Nepera Park, a suburb of this city, to-mor- 
row evening. Stages will leave Getty Square at 
8:30 o’clock. 

—The Yonkers Canoe Club last evening cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary at the clubhouse. 
The members had a stag entertainment, with 
music and recitations. 

—The Yonkers Gazette is about to remove to 18 
Warburton Avenue, where it will begin its pub- 
lication as a daily afternoon newspaper. 

—The Ideal Club had a dance in Turn Hall 
Friday night. There were about 150 persons 
present. 


New-Rochelle. 


—The following have veen elected officers of the 
New-Rocheile Rifle Club: President—Gustave Ef- 


NOTICE 
TO 
PUBLISHERS. 


THE NEW-YORK TIMES ts now 
prepared to fill orders for com- 
position on newspapers, books, 
pamphlets,-or other publications 
at moderate rates. 








Address PUBLISHER. 





THE 


VENEZUELA 
DISPUTE. 


A Pamphlet Published by The News 
York Times containing 


Prof. John Bach McMaster’s 
History of the Monroe Doctrina 


From The Times of Jan. 2: 

THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE OF DEC. 11, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN SECRE- 
TARY OLNEY AND LORD SALISBURY, 
AN ACCURATE MAP OF THE TERRITORY IN 
DISPUTE, 

THE ORIGINAL ANNOUNCEMENT OF TH 
MONROE DOCTRINH FROM THE MESSAGE 
OF PRESIDENT JAMES MONROE, 
together with many authoritative declarations and 
interpretations of the doctrine from the writings 
and speeches of Jefferson, J. Q. Adams, Polk, 

Buchanan, Clay, Webster, Cass, and Seward. 
For sale at all news stands and at the Publica. 


tion Office of . 
The Times. 


PRICE 5 CENTS. 





feren; Vice President—Charles Miller; Secretary— 
Heary Straehle; Treasures—William J. Koch; 
Captain—C. W. Berger; First Lieutenant—George 
Engel; Second Lieutenant—Julius Gerlach; Ser- 
geant—B. Englemann. 


—A concert will be given Feb. 24 in the Town 
Hall under the patronage of the women of the 
Salem Baptist Churcy. The concert will be under 
the management of W. J. Van Winkle. Mrs. A. 
E.' McCrea, A. J. McClintock, Clifford W. Lyon, 
Disney Robinson, and Mrs. W. H. Todd will take 
part in the concert. 


—The Young Republican Club has passed reso- 
lutions advocating the nomination of Levi P. 
Morton for President. Resolutions have also been 
adopted asking Congressman Fairchild to use his 
influence for measures to secure reparation for 
American outrages. 


—The women comprising the District Committees 
of the Organized Charities Society of New- 
Rochelle have formed a permanent organization. 
Mrs. Henry Clark has been elected Chairman, 
and Mrs. L. A. Maynard Secretary. 


—Dr. Stephen Hasbrouck will deliver a lecture 
Tuesday evening at Mrs. Hazen’s school, Pelham 
Manor, on ‘* George Washington.’’ Hamilton 
Gibson will lecture at the school on ‘‘ The Mys- 
teries of Flowers’’ Feb. 24. 


—The first concert given by the Trinity Choral 
Club, at the Parish House, Friday evening, was 
a very successful affair. Every seat In the house 
was taken. The Choral Club did admirably, and 
received many encores. 


Jersey City. 


—Frank Serratto, who killed Salvatore Mu- 
rillo in September last, and who was recently 
convicted of murder in the second degree, was 
yesterday arraigned before Judge Lippincott, and 
sentenced to State prison for twenty years. 
The men were New-York barbers. They went to 
Jersey City to fight a due] as a result of an in- 
sult offered to Serratto’s sister by Murillo, and 
the latter was shot while attacking his an- 
tagonist with a stiletto, as the latter alleged. 


—Henry Machbach, a truckman, yesterday left 
his truck in front of a bootblacking stand kept by 
Frank Napoli, at Central Avenue and Griffith 
Street. Napoli moved the team around the cor- 
ner, and for having done so Machbach beat 
him on the head with a coal shovel and injured 
him so severely that he had to be taken to the 
City Hospital. Machbach was arrested, charged 
with having committed an atrocious assault. 

—The Spirits Distributing Company yesterday 
filed articles of incorporation in tHe County 
Clerk’s office. Its capital is $7,350,000, in 73,500 
shares, but it may begin business with $5,900. 
The incorporators are Samuel M. Rice and Sidney 
G. Hartshorne of New-York and Frederick R. 
Lockwood of Jersey City. 

—The Official Board of Grace Methodist Church 
has demanded -the resignation of Horatio Fowkes, 
Superintendent of the Sunday school, and has 
apnointed a committee to investigate his ac- 
counts. 

—Battalion Fire Chief Hogan returned to duty 
yesterday, after an illness of two mo#ths with 
the grip. 


TELEGRAPHIC BREVITIES. 





NEWARK, N. J., Feb. 15.—Megala Papa of 87 
River Street was murdered to-day by Sebastian 
Petro Pinto, a laborer, of 93 River Street. The 
men quarreled about 63 cents, and the fatal 
blow was struck by Pinto, it is said, after Papa 
had made a disparaging remark about Pinto’s 
wife. The murderer has not been found. 

BEAUFORT, N. C., Feb, 15.—A sensation has 
been created here by the arrest of Dr. L. W. 
Perkins on a charge of perjury in connection 
with the recent trial of the graveyard insurance 
eases. Perkins was the examining physician, 
and was a witness for the prosecution in the 
trial. 

ERSON, N. J., Feb. 15.—Daniel Ackerman, 
wa a fit of jealous rage killed his wife July 
11, 1895, near Smith’s Mills, in the upper part 
of Passaic County, was this morning found 
guilty .of murder in the first degree. ntence 
was deferred. 

SHEPARDSVILLE, Ky.,' Feb. 15.—During the 
absence of Judge W. T. Morrow at Frankfort. 
robbers entered his residence here’ and mace 
off with a box containing notes, bonds, and other 
securities valued at $30,000, 





Lung Complaints, Bronchitis, Asthma, &c.j are 
speedily relieved, and, if taken in. time, perma- 
neritly cured by DR. JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT. 


The Family Pill—JAYNE’S SANATIVE.—Adv, — 
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‘Our American Homes 
and How to Furnish Them.”’ 


Horners Furniture. 


The best in quality—The best in 
style—The best in value—Gives 
the best satisfaction. 


Latest productions in Dining Room, 
Bedroom, Parlor, Drawing Room, Li- 
brary and Hall Furniture——Venetian 
Carved Furniture——Exclusive Novelties 
in Imported Furniture——White and Gold 
Enamelled Furniture——English Brass 
Bedsteads (75 patterns)——White Enam- 
elled Iron Bedsteads——Restful Easy 
Chairs and Settees——Smoking and Bill- 
jard Room Furniture——Writing Desks in 
over 100 styles. 

Everything for city and country 
homes, and in larger assortments than 


elsewhere. 


R. J. HORNER & CO,, 


Furniture Makers and Importers. 


61, 63, 65 West 23d Street 


(Adjoining Eden Musee.) 


RAPID TRANSIT HEARING 








Ex-Mayor Hewitt Again Opposes a 
Road Under Broadway. 


SAYS $50,000,000 WILL NOT BUILD IT 


Sommissioners Take Testimony on 


the Cost of Underpinning and 
Shoring Up Buildings 
While Excavating. 


The Supreme Court Commissioners ap 
pointed to take evidence as to whether an 
underground railroad should be constructed 
in accordance with the plans adopted by 
the Rapid Transit Board met again yester- 
day morning at 256 Broadway. This was 


their thirty-fifth session, and their labors 
are drawing to a close. They have, how- 
ever, until March 2 to file their report with 
the Supreme Court. 

When the session opened Commissioners 
Frederic R. Coudert, William H. Gel- 
shenen, and George Sherman were present. 

The first witness was Edward J. Rice, 
who had testified before. He is the statisti- 
cian of the elevated railroad. In reply to 
Archibald Murray’s interrogations, the wit- 
ness said that during the month of Jan- 
uary, 1896, 373,790 passengers were carried 
daily on the Third and Sixth Avenue lines. 
The number of trains operated daily be- 
tween the hours of 4 and 5 P. M. was 152, 
with a maximum seating capacity of 36,480. 
Mr. Rice said that the trains could seat 
875,520 passengers any day in the year. 

“The next witness was ex-Mayor Abram 
§. Hewitt. He was examined as to his 
views for underground rapid transit, based 
upon his conclusions as a member of 
the board of experts which investigated 
the subject. He said he favored the Elm 
Street route instead of Broadway, and 
Stated as one of his reasons that the build- 
ifig of’ a road under Broadway would ‘re- 
quire the tearing up of the road to such an 
extent as seriously to injure business on 
that street some time. 

»“-The Board of Experts,”’ said Mr. Hew- 
itt, ‘‘ concluded that thirty miles an hour 
could be obtained with stations half a mile 
apart. The motive for choosing Broadway 
as the more preferable route was that it 
was said to be the line of central traffic, 
which, if interfered with, would result in 
serious loss to business and property. 

“The reason why I favored and still fa- 
vor the Elm Street route is because that 
street will have to be reconstructed and 
widened, and there will be no necessity of 
having recourse to underpinning and the 
shoring of buildings, which will involve 
extra cost. Broadway is only 400 feet from 
Elm Street, and I still believe that the 
building of the road along Broadway would 
cost far in excess of $50,000,000. 

“While I was Mayor I remember Broad- 
Way was repaved, and owing to the deca- 
Gence in business during the progress of 
the work of repairing I regarded it as an 
intolerable nuisance. The Commissioner of 
Public Works then was Gen. Newton, who 
did all in his power to compel the con- 
tractors to hasten the work, and the ob- 

ections raised by the merchants along 

roadway were brought to the notice of the 
engineer. If the route is constructed along 
Broadway business will be entirely ob- 
structed, and it will take some time to re- 
cover. 

“The question of underpinning buildings 
along Broadway is one of great importance, 
and involves cost which no engineer, in my 
opinion, no matter how great his profes- 
gional capabilities may be, is capable of 
giving an estimate on. 

“The width of a four-track road along 
Broadway is, and must be, more expensive 
and dangerous to buildings than a similar 
read along Elm Street.’’ 

Mr. Hewitt then said that the cost of 
building the proposed road along Broadway 
Was an unknown quantity. This was 
shown by the fact that the Legislature was 
asked for $5,000,000 to cover contingencies. 

“Mr. Sooy-Smith, I believe,” continued 
Mr. Hewitt, “has testified that no serious 
danger to Broadway buildings would arise 
during the construction of the road.’’ Mr. 
Hewitt here paused for a moment and then 
said, with a smile: 

“TIT have had, however, too much ex- 
perience with engineers to say that any 
opinion could be accepted as reliable. The 
Board of Experts did not give it as an opin- 
jon that the road along Broadway could be 
ennstructed for $50,000,000. It is an error 
to believe that the road can be built for 
$50,000,000. The Board of Experts agreed 
with Mr. Parsons’s figures to a certain 
extent, but had not indorsed the propc¢ sition 
that it could be built for $50,000,000.._ The 
problem, however, is a difficult one. I am 
not speaking now as a lawyer.” 

Chairman Coudert here said: 
pre a lawyer, Mr. Hewitt?” 

** Oh, it is so long ago since I learned law 
that I have forgotten all about it,” replied 
Mr. Hewitt. , 

Mr. Hewitt then said that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that New-York should 
have rapid transit. 

“The most of the difficulty, however,” 
continued Mr. Hewitt, “which exists to- 
day, and which will exist during the next 
five years, during the construction of this 
road, would be met by an arrangement be- 
tween the Rapid Transit Board and the 
Manhattan Elevated Company for adition- 
al tracks and express trains. 

“To-day the most important considera- 
‘tion for New-York City is not the construc- 
tion of the road, but it is that the existing 
elevated structures should be strengthened, 
increased, and put in a condition to move 
the people up and down town at a rapid- 
transit rate of speed. When I say this I 
want it understood that I have no axes to 
grind, and I do not hold a single share in 
the elevated or the New-York Central Rail- 
road. say, however, that the elevated 
road should get every facility to increase 
its means of transportation.” 

Mr. Hewitt again expressed his opinion 
that the Elm Street route, if constructed, 
would be sufficient to meet the require- 


“But you 


ments of an underground rapid transit. He | 


said that the “Grand Central people,” in 
his opinion, would not object to construct- 
ing an underground road below Forty-sec- 
ond Street on the Elm Street route. 

He said he was afraid that if the road 
were built along Broadway, responsible 
bidders would be frightened away, while it 
would be easy to get a bidder for the Elm 
Street route. Mr. Hewitt at this juncture 
- a high tribute to the e 
pabilities of eet Engin 
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traveling people of this city. The steady 
growth of New-York beyond the Harlem 


River, both on the east and west sides, he 
mentioned as being one of the reasons 
for the construction of an underground 
system of railway on the east and west 
sides of the city. ' 

The witness was not in favor of increas- 
ing the city’s debt, but was of the opinion 
that if the Elm Street route were adopted 
in preference to that along Broadway, the 
“Grand Central people”’ would defray the 
cost, for the purpose of eventually owning 
the road. 

Albert Lucius, a civil and mechanical en- 

ineer, who testified before, was recalled. 
Mr. Boardman, counsel to the Rapid Transit 
Board, put a lot of technical questions to 
the witness in regard to electric motive 
power, which the witness apparently did 
not answer to Mr. Boardman’s satisfaction, 
for he said: 

“I submit that this witness is not qual- 
ified in regard to this matter.” 

Chairman Coudert and the other Commis- 
sioners, however, thought differently, and 
permitted witness to testify. 

Mr. Lucius testified that trains could be 


than when operated by steam. 

Theodore Weston, civil engineer, told the 
Commissioners about the additions that 
have been made to the original Equitable 
Building, and the depth at which the found- 
ations are laid. 

T. P. Galligan, Jr., contractor, was re- 
called and examined by Mr. Murray, who 
represents the interests of the protesting 
Broadway property owners, as to the shor- 
ing and underpinning that would be neces- 
sary for buildings along Broadway. 

Witness said that during the construction 
of the American Surety Building, the shor- 
ing expenses amounted to $25,000, and the 
shoring of the north side of the Manhattan 
Life Building cost about $23,000. 

Andrew J. Robinson, builder, testified that 
his firm has charge of the construction of 
the building for which excavating is being 
done at Broadway and Ann Street, and 
of the new building at Prince Street and 
Broadway. The building at Broadway and 
Ann Street is to be twenty-five stories high. 

Mr. Robinson said that. the greatest pre- 
caution should be exercised while. excavat- 
ing, and that no definite rule could be laid 


-down-with regard to shoring and underpin- 


ning. Every building should be 
itself as.to whether it required un inning 
cr net. The nature of the soil played an im- 
portant part in the underpinning and shor- 
ing of buildings. 
hilip H. Bevier, civil engineer, who 

superintended the laying of the foundations 
of the buildings at 63 and 65 Wall Street, 
23, 25, and 27 City Hall Place, and other 
buildings, told the Commissioners all about 
the difficulties experienced in excavating for 
the City Hall Place building. 

An adjournment was taken until Tuesday 
morning at 10:30 o’clock. 
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CARRIERS’ CONCERT AND RECEPTION 


Programme for the Postmen’s Annual 
Entertainment. 


For the annual concert and reception of 
the New-York Letter Carriers’ Association 
to-morrow evening in the Grand Central 
Palace, at Lexington Avenue, Forty-third, 
and Forty-fourth Streets, the following 
vaudeville programme has been arranged 
by Wright & Duchemin, assisted by John 
Leavy, musical director: 

1. Press Eldridge, the Commander in Chief of 

the Army of Fun. 

2. The Hengler Sisters, 

dancers. 

. Al Grant, comedian of versatility. 

. The Gotham City Quartet, producers of vocal 

comicalities. 

. Rosalie, the magnetic acrobatic soubrette. 

3. Ramza and Arno, comic gymnastic feats. 

. Lewis Fialkowski, human and animal im- 

personator. 

. Alice Shaw, the great American nightingale, 

who has pleased the crowned heads of all the 
world. 

9. Brooks and Brooks, 

burlesque comedians. 
10. The Bannacks, musical and acrobatic clowns. 
11. *‘ Our Friend,’’ by Charles Brandes, artist. 

After the entertainment is concluded, 

ample room will be provided for promenad- 


ing while the main floor is being cleared 
for dancing. Between the first and second 
dances there will be an exhibition of funny 
and trick riding by Master Le Roy See on 
his bicycle. 

The doors will be open at 8 o’clock P. M., 
and the performance will begin at 8:30. The 
march will begin at 11 P, M., and there 
will be dancing on the first and third floors. 

The Postmaster and staff, with their 
families, will be present, and also very 
many city officials, Congressmen, State Sen- 
ators, Assemblymen, and Aldermen. 
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TO AID THE NEGRO INSTITUTES 


Atianta Exposition Exhibits to be 
Shown in New-York. 


The Armstrong Association has arranged 
a series of meetings in aid of the Hampton 
and Tuskegee Institutes. 

The exhibits of the two schools at the 
Atlanta Exposition have been brought by 
the association to New-York. They are 
to be shown for two weeks in the Victoria 
Hotel Building, Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
seventh Street. 

A public meeting will be held at the Mad- 
ison Square Concert Hall Friday evening, 
at which Chauncey M. Depew will preside. 
Addresses will be delivered on the work of 
the schools by the Principals, the Rev. Dr. 
Frissell and Booker T. Washington. Dr. 
Frissell’s talk will be illustrated by stereop- 
ticon views. 

A double quartet from Hampton Institute 
will sing plantation melodies. The colored 
soloist of St. George’s Church, Mr. Bur- 
leigh, will also sing. At the conclusion of 
the meeting the audience will be invited 
to adjourn to the hotel building, across the 
square, where the exhibition of industrial 
work will be formally opened by Dr. Depew. 

The exhibits occupied the centre of the 
Negro Building at Atlanta, and attracted 
the widest attention throughout the course 
of the fair. They offer an object lesson of 
the progress made in negro industrial edu- 
cation, Both exhibition and meetings will 
be free, and all interested are invited. 





The Economical Kenyon, 


From Temple Bar. 

Kenyon even studied economy in the 
hatchment put up on his house after his 
death. The motto was found to be Mors 
janua vita, at first supposed to have been 
a mistake of the painter. ‘ Mistake!” ex- 
claimed Ellenborough, when he heard of it, 


“there is no mistake about it; the testa- 
that the estate 
expense of 
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HOW 10 TRAIN CHILDREN 





Meeting of the International Kinder- 
garten Union. 


BEST MODE OF TEACHING DISCUSSED 


Large Audience at the Teachers Col, 
lege— Addresses by Men and 
Women Who Have Stud- 
ied Child Education. 
“Froebel”” was. the magic~-name’ with 
which every speaker conjured at the meet- 
ing of the International Kindergarten Union 


yesterday morning. Every reference to the 
great German educationalist and founder 


,of the kindergarten system was applauded. 


ter L. Hervey, President of the Teachers 
College, on West One Hundred and Twen- 
tieth Street, was filled with persons inter- 
ested in child education, and seats were 
placed in the aisles. The audience was 
almost entirely composed of women. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, President of the 
Union, presided. She declined to make 
an introductory speech, and introduced Wal- 

The large audience roof of the Teachers 
College. 

Mr. Hervey took for his theme the spirit 
of union which had led to founding the 
organization of kindergarten workers. 

He enumerated the qualifications of a suc- 
cessful kindergartner, among which were 
the wisdom of Solomon, the meekness of 
Moses, and the patience of Job. To these 
he would add prudence and a genius for im- 
provisation, and, last of all, the sublime 
audacity which amounted to faith. The in- 
tellectual training required of a successful 
kindergarten teacher was usually included 
in the prhase “ta high-school course, or its 
equivalent.” He made a strong plea for an 
even higher training for one who would 
teach the very young. 

Miss Wheelock announced that a sub- 
committee of the union had already been 
appointed to consider the subject of uni- 
form scholarship requirements for kinder- 


garten teachers. 
“The Kindergarten in Its Relation to So- 
cial Reform” was taken up for discussion. 


The Rev. Leighton Williams said kinder- 
garten work bore upon social reform for 
five reasons. First, because the kindergar- 
ten takes the child at an age at which in 
the past he had been too generally meglect- 
ed; second, because it socializes the child, 
bringing each unit of childhood into closer 
relations with every other unit; third, be- 
eause it sets in motion the healthy devel- 
opment of the child; fourth, because it 
places the child in the right attitude to- 
ward nature, and, fifth, because the kin- 
dergarten substitutes intuitive for auto- 
cratic ethics and morality. 

Miss Mary T. McCullogh of St. Louis as- 
sured the union of a warm welcome to St. 
Louis, where the next annual meeting is 
to be held. Forming society rather than 
reforming character was, she said, the true 
work of the kindergarten. She made an 
earnest plea to ‘her hearers to “ begin with 
children by forming in them habits of right 
living, so there would be a hope for the 
better when manhood or womanhood was 
attained.”’ 

“Child Study in the Kindergarten’’ was 
discussed by Miss Anna E. Bryan and Miss 
Amalie Hofer of Chicago. Miss Bryan said 
she felt that it was “carrying coals to 
Newcastle’’ to discuss that subject before 
an audience of kindergartners, but, as a@ 
means for training teachers there was yet 
much to be got from the child-study move- 
ment. 

It was necessary for one who would 
properly stady the child ‘“‘ to see the child 
in his native haunts.’”’ Children must be 
studied like wild animals. One must ap- 
proach them obliquely on a “still hunt” 
that they may not know they are being 
studied. 

Miss Hofer is the editor of The Kinder- 
garten Magazine, published in Chicago. 
She said: ‘“‘One of the few conclusions 
that child students have reached and afe 
willing to announce—for child students, as 
a rule, choose rather to state facts than to 

raw conclusions—is that of John Dewey, 
hat ‘the child is a social being.’ That is 
a simple statement, and one we have 4l- 
ways known, yet, in its application to 
school work, it takes on a very different 
meaning.” Miss Hofer discussed the social 
element as a factor in kindergarten work, 

Miss Nora A. Smith of San Francisco, 
one of the most widely known women in- 
terested in scientific child teaching, spoke 
on “ The Art of Stery Telling.” 

“The story-teller,” she said, ‘‘is the 
humble person who rolls up the curtain 
that the drama of literature may begin.”’ 
As an ozempe of what a story for chil- 
dren should and how it should be told, 
Miss Smith told the story of the fir tree 
which grew up, and fina 4 was Ly | a 
Christmas tree for the children who had 
admired it while growing. Miss Smith’ 
“story,” which was an effective examp! 
aking, was warmly ap- 
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‘a speaker when his illustration comes first 
and his dogmatics last. But Miss Smith’s 
story was an illustration of what I want 
to say. There are only three things that 
I ever do say, anyway, but I have discov- 
ered that if you say the same thing over 
and over again people think it new. oethe 
says—I have to paraphrase him for I can- 
not quote—that to say a thing originally 
is not only to say something new, but 
something true. 

“John Adington Symonds has said that 
ersons look upon culture as a knap- 
n which to stuff languages, science, 
or art. If that were so I would have 
nothing to say to you. If culture were, 
as is often onan an accomplishment, I 
would have nothing to say to you. 

“ But culture is not an accomplishment. 
The man of culture is not the man of ac- 
quirements, but the man of quality, the 
ripe man, the full man. The knowledge 
that you get from a man of culture has 
passed through his personality, and is 
given off in a new form. 

*“T have often said that the test of every- 
thing is educational. Educational uses are 
final and supreme uses. The test of educa- 
tion is culture. Right here we find the 
deficiency of public school education. It 
_— dexterity, but it denies fluency, free- 
om, and creativeness. 

“The kindergarten is an illustration not 
of the philosophy of pedagogy, but of the 
philosophy of life. Its charm is that it is 
not technical in character, however much 
so in methods, but rests on the bases of 
human nature. Am I out of the way in 
saying that, whenever you meet a success- 
ful kindergartner you meet a rare personall- 
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“The kindergarten is the only system of 
education which provides for the imagina- 
tion. Here it is in the line of culture, as it 
differs from pure scholarship.” 

On “ The Kindergarten and the School,” 
James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools of 
Toronto, Canada, made an earnest plea for 
the needs of individual education as given 
by the kindergarten. 

Mrs. M. N. Hailman of Washington, D. C., 
spoke on the same subject. 

Mrs. Kate Douglas Riggs was to have 
read from one of her books, “‘ The Story of 
Patsy,’’ but was kept away by illness. 





GUESTS OF THE WELLESLY CLUB 


Alumnae of Several Colleges for Wo- 
men Entertained. 


The Wellesley Club, an organization com- 
posed of the alumnae and former students of 
Wellesley College, held a meeting in Science 
Hall, Teachers College, at Morningside 
Heights and West One Hundred and Twen- 
tieth Street, yesterday afternoon, and en- 
tertained the Alumnae Associations of Vas- 
sar, Smith, Bryn Mawr, and Barnard Col- 
leges. 

Miss Bertha Bailey, President of the 


club, presided and made a short speech of 
welcome. Miss E, G. Seyring, a graduate 
of Smith College and a teacher in Teach- 
ers College, read a paper on the “ Training 
of College Women for Teaching.” Presi- 
dent Walter L. Harvey of Teachers College 
made an address on “ Laboratory Methods 
of Training Teachers.”” J. B. Reynolds of 
the University Settlement gave an interest- 
ing talk on “‘The Educational and Social 
Problems of the Day,’ and explained many 
of the méthods practiced in the University 
Settlement. 

A — was given at 4 o’clock in the 
Bryson Libra in the south wing of the 
college. Mrs. Dr. ‘Hervey and Miss Bailey 
received, and refreshments were served to 
the 200 guests. Mies Effie Banta, the Sec- 
retary of the Wellesley Club, announced 
the recent gift of a seven-thousand-dollar 
scholarship to Wellesley College by Miss 
Helen Miller Gould—in memory of her 
mother, Mrs. Jay Gould. : 





Postmaster Dayton Entertained, 


After the close of the regular business in 
the Federal Building Friday evening, a 
party numbering twenty-five men and wo- 
men, under the leadership of Mrs. Edward 
Patterson, wife of the Supreme Court Jus- 
tice, a visit to Postmaster Dayton in 
his office. They were conducted over the 
building and shown the w of the 
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FUNERAL OF CLARENCE J. BARKER 


The Grandson of Commodore Vanderbilt 
Buried in Greenwood from St. Bar- ° 
tholomew’s Church. 


Funeral services were held yesterday 
morning in St. Bartholomew’s Church, For- 
ty-fourth Street and Madison Avenue, over 
the body of Clarence Johnson Barker, the 
youngest grandson of the late Commodore 
Vanderbilt, who died Tuesday at the Van- 
derbilt home, Biltmor, in North Carolina. 

Mr. Barker was a son of the late Smith 
Barker of this city. He was a graduate of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge, England, and 
of the Frankfort Conservatory of Music. 
He was known in the social world of Lon- 
don, Paris, and New-York. He returned 
to this city from Europe in August. He 
contracted the cold which developed into 
the illness of which he died at Newport. 
He was thirty-one years old. 

The chancel and altar rails of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s were decorated with flowers 
and floral pieces, conspicuous among which 
was a large pyramid of pale-yellow roses 
and white hyacinths from Mrs. W. H. 
Vanderbilt. The coffin was covered with 
clusters of white and-pink roses. 

As the organ peeled out the “ Miseri- 
cordia,” the full surpliced choir of twenty- 
eight women and eighteen men marched 
from the sacristy preceding the rector, Dr. 


David H. Greer, down the side to the centre 
aisle, facing the altar, 


At the words, “I am the resurrection 
and the life,’’ the big doors were thrown 
open and the casket, preceded by the four 
pall bearers, Gifford Pinchot, Meredith 
Howland, Jr., P. Lorillard Ronalds, Jr., 


and W. O. Field, was carried behind the 
choir to the catafalque standing before the 
chancel rails. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt and George Vander- 
bilt followed as chief mourners. 

The choral services included ‘‘ Unfold ye 
portals everlasting,’’ from Gounod’s “ Re- 
demption ’’; the hymn, ‘‘ Hark, Hark, My 
Soul’’; the glorification, ‘‘I Heard a Voice 
from Heaven,”’ and the funeral chant song, 
as the casket was being taken from the 
church to the waiting hearse. 

The interment was in the Barker family 
plot in Greenwood Cemetery. 

Among those who attended the services 
and followed the body to the grave 
were George Vanderbilt, Mrs. W. H. Van- 
derbilt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, Miss Gertrude 
Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs. W. Seward Webb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. McKay Twombly, Chauncey M. Depew, 
Mr. and Mrs. Rathbone Bacon, Mr. and 
Mrs. Tiffany Dyer, Thomas Cushing, Mrs. 
Kingsland, Mrs. Abbé, Mr.. and Mrs. Ward 
Sloane, and Reginald Ronalds. 





THE REV, DR. 8, D. M'CONNELL ACCEPTS 


Will Become Rector of Holy Trinity 
Church, Brooklyn, May 1. 


The Rev. Dr. S. D. McConnell of Phila- 
delphia has accepted a call to the rector- 
ship of Holy Trinity Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Clinton and Montague Streets, 
Brooklyn. He resigned from St. Stephen’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Philadelphia, 
Friday, and his wishes being known, his 
resignation was accepted. 

He has been rector of St. Stephen's 
Church for fourteen years, and has been 
considered one of the leading Episcopal 
clergymen of that city for a long time. 
He is an exceedingly popular man, and is 
said to be a fine preacher. 

Under his rectorship St. Stephen’s Church 
grew to such large proportions that the 
present edifice is too small to accommodate 
the congregation. 

The Rev. Dr. McConnell has always taken 
a lively interest in the various movements 
in Philadelphia, and at present is a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Municipal League. 

He was ordained to the priesthood in 
June, 1872, by the Bishop of Pittsburg. The 
first two years of his ministry was devoted 
to missionary work in Erie County, and in 
the oil regions. From this field he went 
to Middletown, Conn., where he became the 
rector of Holy Trinity Church, and thence 
he went to Philadelphia. 

The Rev. Dr. McConnell has written and 
published, among other works, ‘‘ A History 
of the American Episcopal Church,” which 
has reached five editions, and ‘‘ Sermon 
Stuff,” and ‘‘Sons of God.” 

He is President of the Contemporary 
Club, and Chaplain of the First Regiment, 
National Guard of Pennsylvania, and of 
the Veteran Corps. He is Dean of the 
Northwestern Convocation of Philadelphia, 
and is a member of the Pennsylvania His- 
torical Society and of the Sons of the Reyo- 
lution. 

The Vestry of the Church of the_Holy 
Trinity has been looking for a man who 
would be a fitting successor to the Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Hall. 

The Rév. Dr. Leighton Parker of Bos- 
ton was asked to succeed Dr. Hall, but 
he declined the invitation. Dr. McConnell 
was then requested to accept the rector- 
ship of Holy Trinity. This, he decided to 
do last Friday, and at once resigned from 
his Philadelphia church. 

Lyman R. Greene, Senior Warden of Holy 
Trinity Church, yesterday said: 

“T have just received a telegram from 
Philadelphia which enables me to state 
definitely that Dr. McConnell will be the 
rector of Holy Trinity Church. He will 
come to us May 1. e has resigned his 
charge in Philadelphia—St, Stephen’s—a 
prosperous, useful church. eo 
nouncement will be made Sunday.” 

Dr. McConnell is an_ intimate 
friend of the Rev. Dr. Reese F. SOp, 
sectos of St. Ann’s Church, on Clinton 
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NATURE OF THE X RAYS 





Scientists Trying to Learn What They | 
Really Are. 


PROF, ROENTGEN’S CAUTIOUS THEORY 


May Be Due 


Vibration of Ether—European 


to the Longitudinal 


Experts Studying the 


New Discovery. 


While investigators in all parts of the 
civilized world are enthusiastically repeat- 
ing the experiments of Prof. Roéntgen with 
more or less success, physicists, properly 
so called, are deeply concerned to discover 


the nature of the X rays, especially with 
reference to their bearing on Clerk Max- 
well’s electro-magnetic theory of light. 

This theory is briefly described by Prof. 
Silvanus Thompson as follows: 

“In 1867 Clerk Maxwell put forward the 
theory that the waves of light are not 
mere mechanical motions of the ether, but 
are electrical undulations. These undula- 
tions are partly electrical and partly mag- 
netic, oscillating electrical displacements 
being accompanied by oscillating magnetic 
fields at right angles to them, while the 
direction of the propagation of the flight] 
wave is at right angles to both. According 
to this theory, the phenomena of electro- 
magnetism and the phenomena of light are 
all due to certain modes of motion in 
the ether, electric currents being due to 
streams and whirls or other bodily move- 
ments in the substance of the ether, while 
light is due to vibrations to and fro in it.” 

The London Times of Feb. 4 has an 
article on the possible bearing of the dis- 
covery of the X rays upon Clerk Max- 
well’s theory of light, which bears evidence 
of having been written by a physicist of 
eminence. The following extract from this 
article gives, with as much clearness as 
could be expected in so abstruse a subject, 
an outline of the opinions held by the lead- 
ing English physicists on the relation of 
Rontgen rays to light: 

‘So impressed is Prof. Rintgen with the 
differences between these X rays, as he 
calls them for the sake of brevity, and or- 
dinary light that he suggests, though in the 
most cautious manner, the possibility that 
they are in fact physically dissimilar, and 
lie altogether outside of the phenomena 
covered by the undulatory theory of light. 
He apparently leans to the belief that they 
are due to longitudinal vibrations of the 
ether, instead of to the transversal vibra- 
tions which are the fundamental assump- 
tion of the existing theory of light. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note that, although vibrations in the line 
of propagation of the ray have no place 
in the accepted explanations of the nature 
of light, the possibility of their existence 
has been fully recognized by mathemati- 
cians. Their existence has even been in- 
sisted upon, and their characteristics have 
been more or less fully described. 

That but little attention has been given 
to them is due simply to the fact that they 
have not been experimentally encountered: 
but should it turn out upon further in- 
vestigation that Prof. Réntgen’s X rays 
are really due to condensational waves 
in the ether, as distinguished from distor- 
econ tpn B ss requisite modification of 

equations cz ri é 
facility. q can be made with great 
_ ‘Lord Kelvin, in his Baltimore lectures 
in 1884, referring to condensational waves 
in the ether, said: ‘We ignore this con- 
densational wave in the theory of light. 
We are sure that its energy-is very small 
in comparison with the energy of the lumi- 
niferous vibrations we are dealing with. But 
to say that it is absolutely null would be 
an assumption that we have no right to 
make.’ A little later in the same course 
Lord Kelvin spoke even more definitely, 
for, after saying that if condensational 
waves exist their energy must be exceeding- 
ly small, he added: ‘* But that there are 
such waves I believe, and I believe that 
the velocity of propagation of electrostatic 
force is unknown condensational velocity 
that we are speaking of.” 

rs It would seem possible from Prof. Rént- 
gen’s experiments that the condensational 
waves in which Lord Kelvin believed, al- 
though he had not found them, may be 
found if looked for in the proper place and 
manner. In the same way room is easily 
found for them in the electro-magnetic 
theory of light of Clerk Maxwell, although, 
in the absence of experimental proof of 
their existence, he confined his equations to 
the case of transverse vibrations. 

‘* Longitudinal vibrations must have a ve- 
locity of propagation enormously greater 
than that of transversal vibrations; hence, 
it is easy to conceive that they may have 
no effect upon the human eye. At the same 
time it would be rash in the extreme to 
assume that they are incapable of trans- 
formation into other vibrations, or of setting 
up other vibrations, of which the human 
eye can take cognizance. 

“Thus the question of absorbing interest 
for physicists is at this moment perfectiy 
open. Prof. Réntgen may be dealing either 
with transversal waves of exceedingly short 
period, or with longitudinal vibrations; 
either with something we already know, 
carried, as it were, to a higher. power, or 
with something essentially different from 
everything hitherto contemplated in our 
speculations. 

“Sir George Stokes leans to the belief 
that the new phenomena may be explained 
without recourse to condensational waves in 
the ether; and it js obvious that upon gen- 
eral scientific principles a new cause cannot 
be admitted until known causes are proved 
to be incapable of producing the effect. But 
at this moment no sufficient explanation is 
forthcoming upon either hypothesis, or per- 
haps it is better to say that no conclusive 
argument can be framed for accepting 
either. 

“Tf the X rays are simply ultra-violet 
rays of shorter wave length than any we 
have yet recognized, we might expect them 
to follow the analogy of shortening waves 
by being more highly refrangible than the 
ultra-violet. They are not refrangible at 
all; but, then, as Prof. J. J. Thompson has 
pointed out, this result would follow were 
the period so excessively short as to be 
comparable to the dimensions of a mole1le. 
We can therefore conclude nothing with 
certainty from non-refrangibility. 

“Again, the X rays excite fluorescence, 

which is recognized as due to the degrada- 
tion of short waves into longer ones. This 
is compatable with the theory that they 
are transverse vibrations of very short 
period, but it does not exclude the hypothe- 
sis that we are dealing with longitudinal 
vibrations, which, for anything we know, 
may equally have the power of setting up 
transverse vibrations affecting the human 
eye. 
‘*Bolzmann endeavors to harmonize the 
new facts with what we know about flu- 
orescence by assuming that excessively 
short waves are in this cdse degraded into 
longer ones, which, however, are stili short 
as compared with ultra-violet light. Air 
is exceedingly opaque to transverse waves 
of very short period, but these X rays are 
operative after transversing as much as 
a metre of air. This would seem to show 
that they cannot be ultra-violet rays; but, 
on the other hand, we have plenty of exam- 
ples of selective absorption, and air may 
absorb short waves up to a certain point, 
yet be perfectly transparent to waves 
shorter still. 

“These X rays apparently cannot be po- 
larized. They seem to pass with equal fa- 
cility through two plates of tourmaline, 
whether their axes be parallel or at right 
angles. This is a very important observa- 
tion, since the phenomena of polarization 
really form the corner stone of the the- 
ory that light depends upon vibrations 
transverse to the direction of propagation. 
Yet even here there is the disturbing pos- 
sibility that analogy may not hold when we 
come to deal with transverse vibrations of 
a period comparable to molecular dimen- 
sions.”’ 





PROF. WRIGHT ON CATHODE RAYS. 


One of Their Manifestations Not Be- 
fore Recognized. 


NEW-HAVEN, Feb. 15.—Prof. A. W. 
Wright, in his lecture to several hundred 
students of Yale University this week, on 
“Photographs Secured by the Agency of 
Cathode Rays,” said: 

“These rays existed probably when all 
organized nature began to exist. That 
they have existed in nature is shown by 
many well-authenticated cases of remark- 
able results produced when animate ob- 
jects have been struck by lightning. For 
instance, on the bodies of men struck by 
lightning there have been found figures of 
surrounding objects clearly defined on the 


———— 


skin. In one or two cases a tree was out: 
lined distinctly by these cathode rays, 
which were in some way formed by the elec. 
tricity. Not only have these rays existed 
in nature for ages, but some of their prop- 
erties have been known to men fer some 


time previous to the recent discovery which 
has so startled the scientific world.” 

Prof. Wright showed the effect of a mag. 
net on the cathode rays. Upon moving a 
magnet up and down before a cylinder con< 
taining the rays, they could be seen to fol- 
low the magnet, and appeared in this state 
as a luminous fluid. Prof. Wright con- 
tinued: 

“The fact that these rays follow the mag- 
net proves that they are filled with metallic 
particles. Just as a magnet will turn the 
course of a stream of water because of the 
metallic substance in the water, so thé 
magnet influences cathode rays. It is in- 
teresting to note what a difference there is 
in the transparency of objects to ordinary 
rays of light and cathode rays. Many of 
those substances which are most transpar- 
ent to sunlight are prefectly opaque to cath- 
ode rays. Organic substances are most 
easily penetrated by cathode rays, while 
metallic substances are almost impenetrable 
to them. Lead is especially hard for these 
rays to penetrate. Aluminium is an excep- 
tion to the rule that metallic substances are 
impenetrable. Aluminium is quite easily 
pierced by these rays. A German professor, 
on discovering this fact, made an important 
step by inserting a piece of aluminium into 
the glass cylinder which holds the rays, 
thus allowing them to escape to the outside, 
which they could not formerly do owing to 
the opacity of the glass. I have empha- 
sized the work done by these German pro- 
fessors, because I wish to show that a 
good deal of credit of this discovery be- 
longs to the modest investigators whose un- 
tiring efforts have prepared the way. Mr. 
RG6ntgen probably discovered the wonder- 
ful property of these rays and noticed the 
shadow only outlined the bones, and then 
the discovery flashed upon him.” 





IMPROVING UPON PROF. ROENTGEN. 


Photographing with Ordinary Elec: 
tric Light—To Prevent Sparks. 


Dr. Charles K. Beldin of Jamaica, L. L., 
claimed yesterday to have discovered a 
method of making photographs of the Rént- 
gen type with an ordinary incandescent 
electric light through a piece of pine board 
a quarter of an inch thick. 

The negative plate used by Dr. Beldir 
had lain untouched in his house for several 
years. He placed a hairpin upon the plate 
and covered both with the pine board. Aft- 
er an exposure of thirty minutes. Dr. Beldin 
says he obtained a perfect outline of the 
hairpin. 

Mr. Edison, in his laboratory at Orange 
several days ago tried to get a Rodntgen 
photograph with an arc electric light, but 
failed completely. 

A dispatch from Boston yesterday said 
Prof. Trowbridge of Harvard had made 
several improvements in the ordinary ap- 
paratus for making Réntgen photographs 
In order to prevent spaeking between the 
wires leading to the electrodes within the 
vacuum tube, Prof. Trowbridge has de- 
vised a containing-glass vessel filled with 
paraffine oil, which is a poor conductor of 
electricity. 

He has also devised a means of keeping 
the glass coo] by the external application 
of snow to the glass vessel containing the 
paraffine oil, so the overheating of the 
aluminium electrodes in the vacuum tube 
would not cause the glass to crack. 

Through these additions, Prof. Trow- 
bridge hopes to be able to get a larger 
quantity of current at a higher voltage 
than would otherwise have been the case. 





A DANGEROUS STAGE FALL 


The Climax of the First Act of “ The 
War of Wealth.” 


The climax of the first act of ‘‘ The War 
of Wealth,” now at the Star Theatre, hag 
been voted one of the most thrilling, as well 
as novel situations that has ever been seen 
in an American melodrama ,on the News 
York stage. In it the heroine, standing on 
the balcony, ‘nearly twenty feet from the 
stage floor, is suddenly dashed down the 
rocks of what are supposed to be the Pali- 
sades of the Hudson. 

Heretofore, perilous falls on the stage 
have been brought about by the person in 
question falling out of sight of the audi- 
ence, or from some high cliff, and being 
but a moment in view. The mechanical 
devices used in the first act in ‘‘ The War of 
Wealth” are quite intricate, and so dan- 
gerous was the experiment that for some 
weeks afer the play was produced, Manager 
Litt seriously considered the doing away 
with the dangerous climax entirely. Dur- 
ing the rehearsals of the play, one of the 
stage carpenters used to make the slide, as 
no actress fully qualified to play the part 
of Helen Raymond could be readily secured, 
who was also willing to, at each perform- 
ance, undertake the dangerous fall. At one 
of the rehearsals, while coming down this 
slide, the carpenter sprained his wrist. 
When the heroine attempted it at a dress 
rehearsal given at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, at Minneapolis, she was not strong 
enough to hold on to the frail portion of 
the balcony that remains unbroken, and 
when that portion suddenly stopped ten 
feet from the stage floor, the clinging hero- 
ine kept on in her meteoric flight. Her 
name was Emma Bell, and after that event- 
ful rehearsal she was confined to her bed 
at the Nicolet House, Minneapolis, for three 
months. ; 

Several times Fannie McIntyre, who now 
playes the réle of Helen Raymond, has been 
injured by portions of the big balcony 
falling on her head and shoulders. In order 
to avoid being continually bruised in mak- 
ing this daring descent, _ Miss McIntyre 
nightly wears under her female garments 
her brother’s padded football suit. 


TO UNITE 





METHODIST CHURCHES 


Leonard Street and Powers Street 


Congregations to Consolidate. 


The congregation of the Leonard Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, in Brooklyn, 
Eastern District, and members of the Pow- 
ers Street Church are contemplating the 
consolidation of the churches and the erec- 
tion of a modern edifice on the site of the 
latter place of worship, which will be large 
énough to accommodate both congregations. 

The Rev. Robert Wasson, pastor of the 
Powers Street Church, said yesterday that 
the report concerning the consolidation of 
the churches was true. 

“A committee has been appointed by the 
congregationof the Leonard Street Church,”’ 
he said, ‘‘ to meet a similar committee that 
will/ be appointed by the Elders of our 
chufch for the purpose of effecting consol- 
idation. Nothing, however, has been done 
as yet. The churches are only four blocks 
apart, and it would be a good thing if they 
joined hands. The membership of both 
churches has fallen considerably during the 
past few years, and something is required 
to build them up again. The question of 
consolidation will be laid before the mem- 
bers of our church at next Friday night’s 
meeting, and until that time nothing defi- 
nite will be done.’’ 

Pastor Wasson further stated that it was 
very difficult to support two churches of 
the same denomination in that locality. A 
mortgage cf $4,000 is upon the property of 
the Powers Street Church, the fiftieth an- 
niversary of which will be celebrated next 
October. It has a membership of 150 and 
237 Sunday school pupils. 

The Leonard Street Church property is 
also mortgaged. The church has now but 
92 members and 210 Sunday school schol- 
ars. It was organized in 1869, and still oc- 
cupies the spot where its services were first 
conducted. 





Sparring Between Bench and Bar. 
From Temple Bar. 

‘““A much-speaking Judge,’’ says Lord 
Bacon, ‘is no well-tuned cymbal,” and 
justice has occasionally suffered somewhat 
in loss of dignity arising from collisions 
between bench and bar. A sharp sparring 
match took place one day between an Irish 
Judge Robinson and a Mr. Hoare, whom 
the former had charged with the design of 
bringing the King’s commission into con- 
tempt. ‘‘ No, my Lord,’ said the counsel, 
“JT have read that when a peasant in 
Charles I.’s time found the King’s crown 
in a bush he showed it reverence; but [ 
will go further, and respect it even on @ 
bramble.’’ 

There is a celebrated reply of re 
to a remark of Lord Mansfield. ‘‘ Oh! 
that be law, Mr. Dunning, I may burn my 
law books!” ‘Better read them, my 
Lord,” was the sarcastic rejoinder. Poor 
Sir James Mansfield was so disturbed by 
the unseemly behavior of the bar _ he 








to be heard crying aloud 
“ Damn the serjeants.’ 
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The celebrated Mr. Curdle, in his histor- 
ical interview with Mr. Nicholas Nickleby 
and Miss Snevellicci, then of the ‘Theatre 
Royal, Portsmouth, England, lamented that 
‘“‘as an exquisite embodiment of the poet’s 
visions, and a realization of human intel- 
lectuality, gilding with refulgent light our 
dreamy moments, and laying open a new 
and magic world before the mental eye, 
the drama was gone, perfectly gone.” 
Whereupon he unwillingly paid two half- 
crowns (sixpence short) for box seats at 
the ‘“ bespeak.” 

In most of the schemes for the estab- 
lishment of an ‘“‘endowed theatre’’ the 
spirit of Mr. Curdle seems to prevail. That 
yearning for the opening of ‘‘a new and 
magic world” which inspired the ill-fated 
and perambulatory Theatre of Arts and 
Letters was associated with no hint of com- 
mon sense. But the hundred or so gentle- 
men whose generosity made possible Ed- 
ward Vroom’s unfortunate exhibition of 
incapacity and misdirected energy at Pal- 
Theatre are not Curdles. So far as 
the world knows, not one of them has ever 


mer’s 


written a Shakespearean pamphlet or hint- 
ed that he could act Hamlet as no one else | petent. 
j in 


can. They are all public-spirited men who 
have never been identified with theatrical 
enterprise or dramatic flub-dub,, and when 


into nothingness, that unless something 
was done immediately the drama would ex- 


pire, and that here was a gifted son of art, | 


and Melpomene 


bloom 


to revivify Thalia 
and make the flowers of poetry 
again, if they did not believe it all, 
believed enough of it to put money in Mr. 
Vroom’s purse and let him go ahead, 

Out of this beg was to have grown 
a richly endowed National theatre, a per- 
manent establishment, 
glory founders, 
assigns and 
a pedestal. 
of 


ready 


inning 


their heirs, 
Mr. Edward 


upon the 


forever, place 
Vroom on 
An 


caise 


the Comédie ifran- 
furthering 
had often 
its due 
did not know 
theatre was 
purpose 
to his 
dignity 


idea imitating 


Was expressed, in 
been 
effect 


vaguely 


1 before, 


as it 
it had 


who 


as 


scheme, 
expresse and 
upon those gentlemen 
that the French national 
founded by Richelieu for the 
of compelling the nobility to listen 
own bad verses, was elevated to 
by the genius of Pierre Corneille, 
been kept alive centuries or so, in 
spite of many. vicissitudes and inherent 
the art spiri f the whole French 
fy 1 does not exist in 


sole 


evils, by 
people, the like 


this land. 


insti- 
England when 

author, and 
actor, ; and has been. The feeling 
that the stage lately been influenced 
too largely by unscrupulous speculators, and 
that and shows have been 
too much in evidence, is one with which all 
decent can sympathize. There is 
some excuse for fear that the drama is at 
last—after years of the false cry of ‘‘ Wolf ’”’ 
—getting into a bad way. 

There is much to be said, though, 
other side. The stage is not nearly so dirty 
as it used to be. comic view of adul- 
tery and the ridicule of le Mari Trompé has 
been abandoned. ‘he coarsest “ lines’”’ in 
some of the recent farces were expressions 
of purity compared with passages 


The commercial 


tution, 


Shakespeare 


theatre here is a 
but so it was in 
was manager, 
always 
has 


inane vicious 


persons 


The 


as 


not only in Congreve and Wycherley, but in | 


the plays of the dramatists of the last 
century and the early. part of this. And 
the fact that the most objectionable shows, 
whose influence belittles the name of the 
theatre, appeal to persons who if they did 
not have them for relaxation would find 
still worse diversions, should be borne in 
mind. 

Still the desire to uplift an art is noble, 
and a well-defined plan to sensibly endow 
a theatre to be used for the proper pro- 
duction and performance of good plays, not 
with an utter contempt for pecuniary profit, 
but with a determination to make dramatic 
art and not money-maxing the object, 
would receive the respectful attention of 
a large number of art-loving men and wo- 
men, (who are frequently theatrical dead- 
heads,) and the pecuniary support of a 
smal] portion of the public. 

+,* 

Given a number of wealthy gentlemen 
bent on this purpose, the wisest thing for 
them to do, first of all, would be to draw 
up a set of prohibitory rules for themselves. 
An advisory committee and financial and 
auditing committees would be essential, but 
beyond this no one of the stockholders 
should have a single word to say about ‘the 
Management of the theatre. A manager 
should be chosen (and the right man would 
deserve a princely salary,) who should have 
almost autocratic power. His should be the 
last word about the plays to be produced. 
His should be the only voice recognized in 
the employment of actors, painters, musi- 
cians, and mechanics. If this rule were 
uot made at the beginning and strictly ad- 
hered to, no matter how irreproachable all 
the founders might be, sooner or later the 
vniy appropriate motto of the theatre would 
“ Cherchez la femme.”’ 

Of course, as the executive head of this 
establishment, seriously undertaken and in- 
volving the possible loss of an immense sum 
of money, @ man would be appointed who 
had done things worth doing in the dra- 
matic field, and was obviously capable under 
better circumstances of doing better. Among 
theatrical managers known to be well 
equipped for such a post the foremost are 
Augustin Daly, Albert M. Palmer, and Dan- 
iel Frohman. I fancy the services of one 
of these gentlemen could be secured for a 
salary no larger than that of the President 
of the United States. Or, if the idea should 
be to place an actor at the head, there are 
Richard Mansfield, a man of genius, and 
tine taste, who has had large experience as 
u manager, and John Drew, a man of culti- 
vation, who knows every side of the drama 
and has plenty of practical sense. I hesi- 
tate to complete a triumvirate of actors for 
the mere sake of harmony, and name N. 
©. Goodwin because of his exaggerated 
sense of humor, his uncertain temper, and 
the probability that he would consider the 
proposition.** too gay.” 

*,* 

Splendid work could be done in a theatre 
thus liberally endowed and wisely directed. 
The mind reverts to the production by Mr. 
Daly of Goldsmith’s ‘‘ Good-natured Man” 
and Shakespeare's ** Love’s Labour’s Lost ”’ 
and “Two Gentlemen of Verona’’; by Mr. 
Palmer of ‘“ Daniel Rochat,’’ * Les Rant. 
zau,”’ and the “‘ Mercedes” of T. B. Al- 
@rich; by Mr. Mansfield of “‘ Richard III.,’”’ 
“Arms and the Man,” and “ Nero”’; by 
Mr. Frohman of ‘The Benefit of the 
Doubt,” and to countless other plays these 
gentiemen have put before this public that 
were not, like those named, caviare to the 
general, but quite as worthy. The whole 
English repertory would be available. We 

eould at last have “Antony and Cleopa- 
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| more. Its 


this | which the son, Constantin, after hectoring 
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and has | 


| play 
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tra,”’ which has never been properly acted. 
We could have revivals of ‘‘ Volpone”’ and 
“The Alchemist ” to show, strictly for edu- 
cational purposes, how much worse Ben 
Jonson was than Ibsen is; we could have 
all those fine new unacted plays that are 
lying around. 

I fancy that such a theatre would re- 
main in existence about two years, just the 
time Macready expended on each of his 
ventures in ideal management, just the time 
Edwin Booth prospered or seemed to pros- 
per at Booth’s Theatre. Internal bicker- 
ings, jealousy, the lack.of dividends, would 
bring about the catastrephe. Still it would 
doubtless accomplish much good. 

This would be a public scheme, under the 
eye of the press, and measurably dependent 
on public support. If the promoters of the 
endowed theatre should desire to “‘ gild with 
refulgent light” their ‘dreamy moments” 
by viewing plays no one else cares to seé— 
like “For the Crown’—produced by a 
manager whose sole claim to distinction is 
his faith in himself, and actors who can 
neither speak nor walk properly, the the- 
atre would better bar its doors to press and 
public and keep its obsequies strictly pri- 
vate. 

*,* 

In any ‘view of the matter, the sudden 
elevation of Mr. Edward Vroom and his 
equally sudden fall, seem pitiful. Mr. 
Vroom, it is reported, was believed to be a 
fine actor, because he was ‘ with Booth.” 
Now, in all the later years of Booth’s career 
the actors in his support were invariably 
condemned by public opinion as incom- 
They were often good actors, but 
supporting Booth they had practically 
no rehearsals with the “ star,’’ and the per- 
formances were generally purely perfunc- 


: aie , ie yell- 
they were told that the stage was sinking | tory, lacking all the nice harmonies of wel 


directed theatrical representations. You do 


{ not find able actors nowadays advertising 


themselves as having been with Booth. 
Moreover, this Mr. Vroom was never con- 
spicuous in Booth’s company. The Mr. 
Vroom who acted important réles with the 
tragedian was Frederick not Edward. 

Mr. Vroom is not a fine actor. He has no 


| gifts of voice or facial expression out of 
| the 


which should reflect | personality. 


and | 


common. His is not a very agreeable 
Of the unpoetical translation of “‘ Pour la 
Couronne,” which he has put forth at 
Palmer's, there is no need to say much 
one “great scene” is that in 


his father, fights with him and kills him. 

Perhaps with Otis Skinner as Constantin, 
and Eben Plympton as Brancomir, the in- 
herent weakness of this episode would be 
less apparent than it was last Tuesday night. 
Constantin’s sole aim is to save his country. 


| He could do that by overpowering the old 


gentleman and tying him to a tree and 
then lighting the beacon. A much better 
would have been the result of that 
device, and it would have ended in the 
triumph of Constantin. 

‘For the Crown” is tragedy without the 
elevation of tragedy. It never thrills or 
stirs the sympathies, No one admires Con- 
stantin when he kills his father, or weeps 
when he dies. The charm of Coppée is in 
his literary manner, which the translator 
must have missed entirely. Why such a 
thing as “ For the Crown” should be held 
more ennobling than ‘‘ The Heart of Mary- 
land,” which makes you start and sob and 
shiver; the bank scene in “The War for 
Wealth,” or the battle in ‘“‘ Burmah,” I can- 
not see. Some of the scenery is good— 
Mr. Emens’s view of the Trajan pass, and 
Mr. Marston’s public square, with the 
big Brancomir Statue particularly—and the 
costumes are expensive and presumably cor- 
rect, though all obviously fresh from the 
costumer’s. 

Miss Coghlan, Miss Maude Harrison, and 
Charles Kent act their parts commendably 
—not brilliantly. Something more might be 
made of Miss Coghlan’s two ‘‘ temptation ” 
scenes than she makes of them—especially 
of that in which the Greek beauty tells 
Brancomir that, if he will not do her bid- 
ding, she'll strangle herself with the fair 
hair he loves so well. 

*,* 

Good plays, both tragic and comic, ex- 
hilarate. Fine performances of “ Othello” 
and “ Macbeth” stir the emotions. They 
make one forget he is in a theatre, listen- 
ing to poetry. He is, for the time, in the 
Venice of the Doges or the Scotland of the 
Thanes. ‘‘ The School for Scandal” or any 
other good comedy uplifts one. While the 
pieces of the modern school, appealing to 
the mind rather than the emotions, by their 
minute analysis of character, are still not 
depressing, though, naturally, they appeal 
to smaller audiences. 

There are some persons, though, who 
always seem to feel, when the play is in- 
teresting, that they ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for enjoying it; that the 
drama ought to be dull, heavy, and sepul- 
chral, and that any performance with those 
qualities is ‘‘ educational.” 

And a great deal more harm has been 
done to the theatre by such folks, and those 
who are always ready to crook the knee 
before a “ great name,” than by the merely 
speculative showman. They make the higa- 
er drama a sort of bugbear, and the people 
avoid it. Who can say how much the ex- 
cessive adulation of Edwin Booth’s per- 
formances in the day of his decline, merely 
because he was Booth, the overpraise of 
actors like John McCullough and Mary 
Anderson, the glossing of the truth about 
Mr. Jefferson’s latest performances here, 
have indirectly benefited “leg shows” 
and acrobatic farce by impelling people to 
avoid other and worthy efforts which they 
were told also represented “‘ high art"? 

s,* 

The success of the revival of ‘‘ The Pris- 
oner of Zenda,’’ at the Lyceum Theatre, 
should not be too seriously regarded as an 
indication of a growing taste for romantic 
drama. It is a unique and pretty play, 
which is beautifully staged, and acted with 
delightful harmony. Such a performance is 
always popular. 

Mr. James K, Hackett has blossomed un- 
der Mr. Daniel Frohman’s influence, as Mr. 
Richman under Mr. Daly's. He has always 
been inflexible and sepulchral. Now he 
plays his arduous triple réle with unex- 
pected variety, some force, and even a 
hint of grace. He lacks, of course, Mr. 
Sothern’s personal humor and agreeable 
manner of sentimental expression. But Mr. 
Hackett is much the handsomer, and has 
the larger share of vocal power. 

Isabel Irving is a lovely and sympathetic 
Princess, Elita Otis a forcible and reason- 
able Antoinette, Mr. Kelcey a sightly yil- 
lain, and Mr. Le Moyne a veritable von 
Moltke as Old Sapt. Indeed, every rdéle is 
well taken, most of them better than they 
were by Mr. Sothern’s company, while Fritz 
Williams, by cleverly indicating the self- 
sufficiency and innocence of Bertrand in 
his first scene, is enabled to increage both 
the naturalness and the fun of his second. 

“The Prisoner of Zenda” is not a great 
work of dramatic art, but it is charming. 
There is no harm in it. Its ideals are true 
and pure. It reaches no lofty height, to be 
sure, and its progressions are rather abrupt. 
But, in such a performance as it gets at the 
Lyceum, skillful stage art atones for its 
deficiencies. 

*,* 


I found the pantomimic ‘“‘ Robert Ma- 


caire” at Koster & Bial's Well worth sit- | attend 


even aoc “re 


tinetti, whose Jacques Strop is a clown as 
nimble, conscienceless, and amusing as any 
we have seen here since the lamented 
Fox. He is the bad boy of the picture 
books, the mischievous monkey of -fable. 
And he has his fine dramatic moments, 
too. When he is eluding pursuit in the 
hay loft, he is almost tragic. The mur- 
der of the dummy gendarme is really im- 
pressive. The death scene is rather too 
acrobatic to be: affecting—but it is intelli- 
gible. 

This is an old-fashioned pantomime, quite 
devoid of subtlety and poetry. Macaire 
is simply the pantaloon. The scene is 
excellent and-all the performers are skill- 
ful. E. A. D. 





NEW BILLS OF THE WEEK, 


“ Marriage ” at the Empire, Bernhardt 
as Phedre, and “ Countess Guckeri.”’ 


At the Empire Theatre to-morrow night 
a new play called ‘‘ Marriage ’”’ will be pre- 
sented. Its authors are Brandon Thomas, 
who wrote ‘ Charley’s Aunt,” and Henry 
Keeling. It is in three acts, and is described 
as a mixture of comedy and farce, the 
latter element not being so broad as it was 
in ** Charley’s Aunt.” 

The principal personages are Sir John Bel- 
ton, baronet, and his wife. The latter has 
become Lady Belton to prevent somebody 
else from filling that position. The couple 
do not live happily, Lady Belton making 
married life very unpleasant for Sir John. 
There is, of course, another woman, a cer- 
tain self-possessed female, who, detested by 
her own sex, is an adept in the art of in- 
gratiating herself with men. Lady Belton, 
having secured her husband at the expense 
of this woman, has left him almost at the 
church door, feeling that she has no right 
to live with him unless she can really love 
him. The love comes soon enough, but 
with it comes renewed jealousy of her rival, 
though the latter has consoled herself with 
a husband, a stolid aristocrat. The im- 
pulsive baronet, exasperated by his wife’s 
attitude toward him, rushes off to Sir 
Charles Jenks, a _ solicitor, to secure a 
divorce. Lady Belton goes to the same 
quarter on the same errand. The divorce 
is procured, but matters are not mended, 
for there is still an attachment between 
husband and wife. 

Mrs. Chumbleigh, who believes her hus- 
band to have been killed on a shooting ex- 
pedition in India, renews her designs on the 
baronet, and the rest of the play shows 
the well-meaning but unstable Sir John 
Belton drawn hither and thither by the op- 
posing attractions of the tivals. The happy 
ending is brought about by the discovery 
by Mrs. Chumbleigh that she is not a 
widow, her husband returning to her safe. 
She then ceases from troubling, and Sir 
John and his now loving and repentant 
wife are just in time to prevent the final 
step in their divorce suit from being taken. 

Before the comedy each night, a one-act 
play called ‘“‘ Marse Van,” will be presented. 
It was written by Emma Sheridan Frye and 
Mrs. E. G. Sutherland. 

*,° 

This will be the last week of the engage- 
ment of Sarah Bernhardt at Abbey’s The- 
atre, and she will give ten performances. 
‘“*Gismonda”’ will be repeated every night 
and at a matinée Wednesday. Thursday 
afternoon Mme. Bernhardt will appear in 
“ Fédora’’ for the last time this season. 
Friday afternoon a performance of ‘“ Phé- 
dre’ will be given, and the last performance 
of ‘‘La Dame aux Camélias” will be given 
on Saturday afternoon, 

s,s 

The first production of the original of 
Augustin Daly’s “‘ The Countess Gucki”’ 
will be given in the Irving Place Theatre 
next Thursday night. The German name 
of the play is ‘‘ Countess Guckeri,” and it 
is a three-act comedy by Franz von Schén- 
than and Franz von Koppel-Elfeld. The 
play will be presented with new scenery 
and costumes of historical accuracy. Ada 
Rehan’s part of Countess Gucki will be 
played by Lucie Freisinger, while in Mr. 
Richman’s part of von Neuhoff, Hubert 
Reusch will appear. ‘‘ Countess Guckeri” 
will be repeated at both performances on 
Saturday. Monday and Tuesday evenings 
Ernst von Wildenbruch’s drama, ‘“ Die 
Haubenlerche,”’ will be presented. Wednes- 
day, the last performance will be given of 
“Zwei Wappen,” (‘“‘ The Two Escutcheons ’’) 
and Friday Shakespeare’s “ Hamlet” will 
be presented, in Schlegel’s translation, with 
Bruno Geidner as the Prince. 





NOTES OF THE STAGE, 


—MmMeE. Duse’s Tour.—The sale of seats 
for the Eleonora Duse season at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre will begin on Tuesday, and, 
judging from the advance orders already 
received by mail, the season will be even 
more prosperous than the former one of 
this actress in this city. The performances 
for the first week will be as follows: Mon- 
day, Feb. 24, ‘*‘Camille’’; Tuesday, ‘‘ Cav- 
alleria Rusticana’”’ and ‘‘ La Locandiera ’’; 
Friday, ‘‘ Camille,” and Saturday after- 
noon, ‘“ Cavalleria Rusticana’”’ and “La 
Locandiera.”” The theatre will be closed 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday nights. 
The prices will be from $1 to $3. Mme. 
Duse left for Washington Friday, and her 
company went there directly from the 
steamer which landed them here. The ad- 
vance sale in Washington is said to be the 
heaviest on record. Nearly every member 
of the diplomatic corps, and all the De- 
partments have taken seats or boxes, and 
President and Mrs. Cleveland have secured 
a box for each performance. 


—HUvuBER’s FOURTEENTH STREET MUSEUM. 
—Vetrio, the poison eater, proved so attract- 
ive at Huber’s Fourteenth Street Museum 
last week that his engagement has been 
extended for another week. He eats all 
kinds of poisons offered him, with no bad 
effects resulting, and is a mystery to the 
doctors, many of whom have examined 
him. Prince, the wrestling lion, also re- 
mains. Among the other attractions in 
the curiosity hall are Prof. Perkins and 
his trained seals, one of whom talks; 
Fanny Burdette, the midget snake charmer; 
Hermann, the strong man, and Mitchell, 
the soap eater. In the theatre a strong 
company will present an interesting vaude- 
ville bill. Among the artists will be Rog- 
ers and Cleveland in an amusing farce 
called ‘Grover and Ben’”’; Ada Jones Her- 
bert, contortionist; the Hollins sisters, 
Harry Fenton, the International Duo, and 
the Tooleys, 


—PROCTOR’s PLEASURE PALACE. — The 
will be a double bill at Proctor’s Pleanure 
Palace this week, the Russell Brothers’ 
Comedians being added to the regular 
vaudeville forces of the house. George 
Lockhart’s comedy cycling elephants will 
begin their farewell two weeks, and the 
Marlo-Dunham trio will repeat their sensa- 
tional triple horizontal bar act. La Roche 
will ascend and descend a spiral stairway 
in his mysterious globe, and Elsie Adair 
wit Ne Rnd serpentine dances. The Rus- 
se rothers will appear in their funn 
sketch of “‘ The Irish Servant Girls’ and in 
burlesque of ** The Two Orphans,” in which 
James Russell will imitate Kate Claxton, 
Included in their company are Fields and 
Lewis, Johnnie Carrol, May Howard, the 
burlesque artist; O’Brien and Havel, and 
Burke and Randall, grotesque comedy 
knockabouts, all of whom will appear. 


—KEITH’s UNION SQUARE THEATRE.— 
Lew Dockstader returns to the Union 
Square Theatre to-morrow, with a new 
e“atire, which is ‘expected to prove very 
funny. Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Drew have 
tuauc & hit and will remain, and Flora Fin- 
layson, covey a prima donna with the 
Bostonians, will appear here for the first 
time. Bunth and Rudd will present their 
funny magic act, and Walter Leon will 
give some imitations. Others in the long 
bill will be: Labella Carnen, artist on the 
wire; Adonis Ames, contortionist; the two 
Carlos, in a grotesque musical act; Rita 
Durand, Ernest Wilson, a new face on the 
vandeville stage; Mark Murphy, late of the 
“ Thrilby "’ Company; and W. E. Whilttle, 
ventriloquist. Next week John, Higgins, 
who claims to be the champion jumper of 
the world, will make his first appearance at 
this house. 


—LILLIAN RUSSELL’Ss NEW OpsRA.—‘‘ The 
Goddess of Truth,”’ which had its first pro- 
duction in Baltimore about ten days ago, 
will be the next novelty at Abbey’s Thea- 
tre, Lillian Russell presenting it there on 
Feb. 24. On its first presentation it made a 
favorable impression, and since then it has 
been greatly improved by judicious cuts 
and the quickening of the action. By the 
time it reaches here it ought to be a per- 
fect performance. Among the members of 
Miss Russell’s company who will appear 
in the new opera are J. W. Herbert, ed- 
erick Solomon, Leo Dietrichstein, Richie 
Ling, Owen Westford, Alva Morris, Rosa 
Cooke, Rose Beaudet, Julie Senac, and 
Florence Willis. The chorus has n se- 
lected with especial care, and the stage set- 
ting will be picturesque and attractive. 

—THE STODDARD LECTURES.—At Daly’s 
Theatre, for five weeks, beginning Monday, 
Feb. 24, John L. Stoddard will present, as 
Lenten matinées, his new series of illus- 
trated lectures, which have made him 
famous all over the country. It will consist 
of five lectures, as follows: ‘ Naples and 
Pompeii,”  ‘‘ Constantinople,” ‘ Napoleon 
Bonapare,” ‘‘The Glories of India,” and 
“A r of Japan.” The lectures and illus- 
trations are the result of travel and prepa- 
age gg wn Summer. : h lect- 
ure 0 e se w ve repea durin 
one week, and holders of course tickets wi 
but once a week.” A fine gale of 
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sre as 


th w he has always been 
—Koster & Bra’s.—Paul Martinettt’s 
pantomime company will continue to ES 
sent ‘‘ Robert Mac “" at Koster & Bial’s 
this week, and a new series of living pict- 
ures will be shown. The most noteworthy 
of them will be ‘‘ Gen. Custer’s Last Shot,’’ 
which will be the largest living picture 
ever shown in this city. CinquevallH, the 
king of jugglers, will remain, and _ the 
Craggs will ofier a number of new feats. 
Among the other performers will be La 
Roche, Mile. Marthe Marthy, Rosie Rendel, 
Charles Wayne, and Prof. Hampton’s cir- 
cus. The electricians and mechanics who 
have preceded Loie Fuller have been re- 
constructing the stage and arranging their 
wires oie er?’ | to Miss Fuller’s début, 
Feb. 24. She will do all her original and 
** sensational *’ dances. 


— HEART OF MARYLAND."’—The first of 
the State nights at the Herald Square The- 
atre will occur Tu ay evening, when Gov. 
Lloyd Lowndes and staff and a large dele- 
gation of leading citizens of Maryland will 
be present. It will be known as Maryland 
Night, and the boxes will be draped and 
festooned with National flags, and the Art 
Room will be decorated with old emblems 
and relics of the war. Gov. Morton, Mayor 
Strong, and many political and business 
men have been invited. The management 
serves tea in the Art Room between the 
acts. Manager Evans has filed plans look- 
ing to ths remodeling of the auditorium, 
and will add another balcony to the house. 
Two hundred Confederate veterans will at- 
tend the performance Saturday night, 
Washington’s Birthday, 


—CIRCUIT OF THE StTars.—Alexander Sal- 
vini will play in Cheyenne, Wyo., this 
week, E, H. Sothern in Boston, Edward 
Harrigan in Cincinnati, Frederick Warde 
in Los Angeles, Augustus Heege in Oma- 
ha, Sir Henry Irving in Cincinnati, Julia 
Marlowe-Taber in Boston, James O'Neill 
in Denver, John Drew in Philadelphia, Min- 
nie Maddern Fiske in Detroit and Toron- 
to, May Irwin in Chicago, Nat C. Goodwin 
in St.. Louis, Olga Nethersole in Brooklyn 
Peter F, Dailey in» Philadelphia, Richar 
Mansfield in Kansas City, Robert Hilliard 
in Boston, Stuart Robson in Philadelphia, 
William Hoey in Milwaukee, De Wolf 
Hopper in Philadelphia, and Francis Wil- 
ton in Chicago. 


—Tony PasTor’s THHATRE.—A_ strong 
vaudeville companv will present the con- 
tinuous performance bill at Tony Pastor’s 
Theatre this week. Included.in the list will 
be Will H..Fox-in his burlesque, ‘‘ Padde- 
whichie’’; J. Aldrich Libbey, the baritone, 
who has not been heard here for several 
months; George Evans, the ‘‘ Honey Boy”; 
Cora Routt, serio-comic, in catchy songs; 
Tony Pastor in new parodies, Binus and 
Binus, Lew Bloom, the Harbecks, Edward 
and Josie Evans, in ‘ Little Sweethearts”; 
Bessie Searle, afd the Davenport brothers, 
Next Saturday, Washington’s birthday, the 
performance will begin’ at 11:30 A. M., and 
continue until 11 o’clock at night. 


—EDEN MUSEE.—The Koevessey concerts 
at the Eden Musée are very popular. Be- 
ginning with this week, Koevessey will 
render two new selections. One is a new 
coliection of Gypsy music, which represents 
the classical music of Hungary. The second 
is called ‘‘ The Passing Show,”’ and contains 
a variety of popular melodies. As éncores, 
solos by the leader and individual members 
of the orchestra are given. Many new wax 
groups are outlined, and the Musée artists 
are working night and day to produce them. 
Two new groups will be ready this week. 
Many of these in preparation consist of re- 
productions of famous oil paintings. 

—PROcCTOR’s THEATRE.—Papinta will be the 
feature of the vaudeville show at Proctor’s 
Theatre this week. She will give a dance 
with the aid of mirrors, which is said to be 
very beautiful. Granto and Maud will do an 
act on the elastic wire, and John W. Ran- 
sone, the “‘ ruler of New-York,” has a new 
song, ‘‘The Rights of Venezuela,” which 
he will present. Among the other artists 
who will contribute to the week’s bill are 
the four Mosers, the Mimic Four, in a 
burlesque of “ Trilby ”’ ; Walton and Mayon, 
Basco and Roberts, acrobatic comedians; 
Daisy Mayer and her pickaninnies, the Don 
sisters, and Gertrude Mansfield. 


—BROADWAY THEATRE.—The success which 
the revival of ‘‘ Robin Hood” at the 
Broadway Theatre by the Bostonians has 
achieved makes it very improbable that any 
other opera will be presented during their 
short season. This popular opera has 
crowded the house nightly, and ‘A War 
Time Wedding ’’ will probably be postponed 
until the next engagement of the organiza- 
tion. The cast includes all the old-time 
favorites—the genial Barnabee, Will Mac- 
Donald, Eugene Cowles, Jessie Bartlett 
Davis, George Frothingham, Josephine 
Bartlett, Helen Bertram Henley, Jerome 
Sykes, and Harold Blake. 

—OLYMPIA THEATRE.—The one hundredth 
performance.of ‘ Excelsior, Jr.,” will be 
given at the Olympia Theatre to-morrow 
night, when the women in the audience will 
be presented with souvenirs, consisting of 
china clocks. Deyo, the young dancer, will 
introduce a new aerial divertissement, called 
the “‘ Crescent,” and Fay Templeton will 
sing. her. new song, ‘Ma Onliest .One,’’ 
Yvette Violette now plays the part of Ber- 
tha, Therese Vaughn having joined the 
“Little Christopher”’’ company. Charles 
Coote will make his first appearance in the 
role of the courier. 


—OLYMPIA Music Hatuu.—* Marguerite,” 
Oscar Hammerstein’s new opera and ballet, 
occupies the last hour and a half of the 
performance at the Olympia Music Hall, 
the rest of the time being devoted to vaude- 
ville. The living pictures are beautiful, 
and the ballets are fine. The vaudeville 
features include Virginia Aragon, the gréce- 
ful and daring wire performer; Fanny 
Wentworth, the female Grossmith; Carl 
Hertz, the prestidigitateur; M. O’Gust, the 
humorous imitator; P. Caster Watt, the 
change artist, and Sadi Alfarabi, the Rus- 
sian equilibrist. 


—PHILADELPHIA THEATRES.—These will be 
the bills at the Philadelphia theatres this 
week: Chestnut Street Opera House, e 
Wolf Hopper, in “Dr. Syntax ’’; Chestnut 
Street heatre, “An Artist’s Model’; 
Broad Street, John Drew, in ‘‘ Christopher, 
Jr.”; Bijou, continuous vaudeville; Grand 
Opera House, Creston Clarke, in repertory; 
Walnut Street, Stuart Robson, in “ Mrs. 
Ponderbury’s Past ’’; National, ‘‘ The Great 
Diamond Robbery ’’; Girard Avenue, “‘ The 
Deacon’s Daughter”; Park, Peter F. Daily, 
in ‘The Night Clerk.” : 


—REcITALS aT Hoyt’s.—Mme, Ranke will 
begin a series of illustrated recitals at Hoyt’s 
Theatre Feb. 24, to be given every day i 
the week for five weeks, on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Friday, at. 3:30 o’clock, and on 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays at 
11 o’clock. The recitals will consist of 
stories, poems, ballads, sketches of travel, 
fairy tales, and nursery rhymes during the 
‘first four weeks, and for the last, or passion 
week, they wil be of a sacred character. 
They will be illustrated with colored stere- 
opticon views. 


—‘ LITTLE CHRISTOPHER’S NEW _CAST.— 
‘* Little Christopher,’’ under the manage- 
ment of E. E. Rice, began its tour, in Will- 
iamsburg, last Monday. Mr. Rice has reor- 
ganized the company, introduced new 
scenery, costumes, and effects, and has 
brightened up the production. Therese 
Vaughn, who now plays the leading part, 
and Willie Collier, the comedian, are feat- 
ured. This week the piece will be given in 
Brooklyn, and next week it will be seen at 
the Grand Opera House for the first time. 


—* SAINTS AND SINNERS”’ FOR CHARITY.— 
A perscemance of ‘Saints and Sinners ”’ 
will be given in Palmer’s Theatre next 
Tuesday afternoon for the benefit of the 
Church Infirmary and Dispensary. Nearly 
all the original cast of the play will appear, 
among the actors who have volunteered be- 
ing J. H. Stoddart, Maurice Barrymore, 
Frederic Robinson, E. M. Holland, Odell 
Williams, Herbert Millward, Marie Bur- 
roughs, and Emily Seward. Herbert Mill- 
ward will act as stage manager. 


—BosToN THEATRES-—These will be the 
week’s attractions in Boston: Castle Square 
Theatre, “ Pinafore” and “‘ Cavalleria Rus- 
ticana’’; Boston, grand opera in German; 
Museum, E. H. Sothern, in “‘ The Prisoner 
of Zenda’’; Hollis Street, Julia Marlowe- 
Taber, in repertory; Tremont, John Hare, 
in “‘ The Notorious Mrs. Elibsmith ’’; Bow- 
doin Square, ‘Harbor Lights"; - Park, 
“The Strange Adventures of Miss Brown”; 
Columbia, ‘‘On the Bowery "’; Keith’s, con- 
tinuous vaudeville, ‘ 


—A PROMISING YounG AcTREss.—Mad- 
eline Merli, a young woman favorably 
known to the theatregoers of some of the 
Western and Southern cities, appears to 
have made a hit in the leading part of a 
comedy entitled ‘‘ Mexico.’’ Her greatest 
success was recently achieved in New-Or- 
leans. Miss Merli possesses a liberal educa- 
tion and an inexhaustible supply of am- 
bition. She is the daughter of a New-York 
gentleman, whose mechanical. inventions 
have a National reputation. 

—THE GRAND OpEeRA TourR.—The grand 
opera closed a brilliant season at the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House last night, and to- 
day the artists leave at 3 o'clock for Bos- 
ton, where the company is to remain for 
two weeks, After that the company will 
visit Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, 
Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago, and S8t.. Louis, 
returning here to give the usual supple- 
mentary Spring season. 

—CHICAGO THEATRES.—These plays and 
players will be seen in Chicago this week: 
Columbia Theatre, May Irwin, in ‘ The 
Widow Jones ’”’; Grand era House, Fran- 
cis Wilson, in “* The Chieftain’’; McVick- 
er’s, James C. Hearne, in ‘“‘ Shore Acres”’; 
Schiller, the Hanlons’ ‘‘ Fantasma ”’; 
ley’s, ‘‘ Trilby’; Lincoln, ‘‘ Land of the 
Living "; Havlin’s, “The Private Secre- 
tary.’ 

—‘THE Two EscuTcHEONs.”—This will 
be the cast of ‘The Two Escutcheons” 
when produced at the Garden Theatre on 
Feb. : The Widow Stevenson, Maxime 
Bliiott; Captain von Vinck, Frank Worth- 
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: mn von: Wettingen, R. F. Cotton; 
the Baroness, Mrs. Thomas Barry; Ru- 
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—MaGic aT THE 'Castno.— er- 
beck, known as noe Preach mysteriarch 
will make his début at thé Casino to-mor- 
row at 2 o’clock,; and will give daily per- 
formances at. the same hour, except on 
Saturday, when he will be seen at 11 
o'clock. ‘His performance is said to be ab- 
solutely unlike that of any other magi- 
cian yet seen in this country. 

—MIss KINGSLEY’S LECTURES. — Miss 
Kingsley’s second lecture, at the Lyceum 
Theatre, next Tuesday, at 8 o’clock, on 
French pictures and painters, will be de- 
voted to what she calls ‘‘ The Democratic 
Painters, the Peasant in Art, and What Is 
True of Realism,’’ and touches upon J. F. 
Millet, Jules Breton, and other prominent 
artists in that class. 

—PRIMROSE AND. WEsT’s JUBILEE.—One of 
the attractions to be presented at Prim- 
rose and West’s Jubilee, at the Madison 
Square Garden March 9, will be a grand 
prize cake walk, in which 200 couples will 
take part. The walk will be after the reg- 
ular performance, and the winners will be 
declared by business men, selected from the 
audience. 

—GRAND OPERA HovusE.—‘‘In Old Ken- 
tucky,” a melodrama by C. T. Dazey, 
which has been popular for two years, will 
have its first presentation at the Grand 
Opera House to-morrow night. It is full of 
life and spirit, and just the kind of a piece 
to suit the tastes of west side audiences. 


—STaR THEATRE.—"* The War of Wealth ”’ 
geems to have made a genuine success at 
the Star Theatre, and contracts have been 
signed providing for its continuance there 
until the close of the regular season. The 
bank scene is very exciting, and the other 
climaxes are vigorously applauded. 


—GARRICK THEATRE.—E. M. and Joseph 
Holland will remain at the Garrick Thea- 
tre this week, presenting their successful 
play, ‘“‘ A Social Highwayman.”’ Next week 
John Drew will take possession of this 
house, _and present his successful play, 
**The Squire of Dames.” 


—CAsiIno.—‘‘ The Lady Slavey’”’ has hit 
the popular taste at the Casino, which is 
drawing crowded audiences at every per- 
formance. Canary & Lederer say it is the 
most successful production they have ever 
made. It will remain the attraction at this 
house indefinitely. : 

—DALY’s THEATRE.—“ The Countess 
Gucki”’ has been received with so much 
favor that all other novelties which were 
in preparation have been postponed, and 
the play will be acted every evening this 
week and next, which is the last of the 
season. 


—AMERICAN THEATRE.—‘‘ Burmah,”’ with 

its realistic battle scene, is still the at- 
traction at the American Theatre, where 
it is drawing large audiences. Georgia 
Busby has made a success of the part 
formerly played by Henrietta Crosby. 

—ACADEMY OF Music.—Only two weeks 
remain of the run of “ The Sporting Duch- 
ess’ at the Academy. For nearly 250 nights 
this play has drawn large audiences, and 
its receipts have never before been ap- 
proached here at popular prices. 

—HARLEM OPERA Hovuse.—Frank Daniels 
and his company will,present ‘‘ The Wizard 
of the Nile’ at the Harlem Opera House 
this week. Many novelties will be present- 
ed; and ‘‘ Starlight’’ and “Angeline” will 
have some new verses. 

—GARDEN THEATRE.—Charles H. Hopper 
will close his engagement in ‘‘ Chimmie 
Fadden’”’ at the Garden Theatre next Sat- 
urday: night. The following Monday the 
run of the play will be resumed at the 
Standard Theatre. 

—CABARET DU NEANT.—The Cabaret du 
Neant, in the Casino Chambers, has proved 
avery successful entertainment. The per- 
formances are given half hourly daily, in- 
cluding Sundays, from 2 to 5 and 7 to ll 
o’ clock. 


—FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—William H. 
Crane’s engagement at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre closes with this week. Mr. Crane 
will give one extra performance this week, 
Wednesday afternoon. J 

—FOURTEENTH STREET THEATRE.—Chaun- 
cey Olcott will continue to present ‘‘ Ma- 
vourneen ”’ at the Fourteenth Street Thea- 
tre this week, but next week he will revive 
“The Irish Artist.’ 

—B1sjou THEATRE.—“‘ Gentleman Joe,” with 
James T. Powers and Clara Wieland in the 
leading parts, continues at the Bijou. 

—Hoyt’s THEATRE.—‘‘A Black Sheeb” 
remains the attraction at Hoyt’s Theatre. 





DALY STRIKES A HARD BLOW 


How the Gaunt Comedian Thrashed a 
Bully Who Insulted a Woman. 


In the old days, when the Daly brothers 
—< Bop,” “Tom,” “Den,” and “ Bill *— 
were traveling together in ‘‘ vacation,” 
there was not a finer team of athletes on 
the stage or in the ring. The only one 
left of.them now is ‘‘ Dan,” the funniest 
of them all, who has a part in ‘“‘ The Lady 
Slavey” at the Casino. He is as_ lively 
as ever, and does just as amazing neck- 
breaking things acrobatic. 

When “Dan” and “Tom” Daly and 
Lizzie Derious were on the road with “ Up- 
side Down,” a few years ago, the gaunt 
comedian gave a striking illustration of 
one of his accomplishments that is never 
seen on the stage. The company had just 
finished playing in the Opera House in 
Fitchburg, Mass, ‘‘Dan” Daly had hur- 


ried to the hotel immediately after his 
— line. He was ill, and suffering intense 
pain. 

He stood at the hotel desk, waiting for 
a ‘pitcher of hot water, which he intended 
to carry to his room. Not far away was a 
tall, powerfully-built youth, flashily dressed 
and quite good-looking, and feared as a 
dangerous bully, with a reputation for skill 
as a fighter. 

Daly’s hot water had just arrived when 
one of the women of the company entered 
the hotel alone. She was walking to- 
ward the stairs when the bully stepped 
out fairly in front of her, took off his hat, 
smirked, and said something. 

Daly, who had turned from the desk, saw 
the incident. Putting down his pitcher, he 
went to the rescue, seized the bully’s coat 
collar, and sent him spinning against the 
wall. The terror quickly recovered, and 
shouting imprecations, rushed at the tall 
comedian. Daly wore a long overcoat, 
but that did not impede him, for his anger 
had been thoroughly aroused. 

He stepped aside and avoided the bully’s 
rush. Then. he shot out his long right 
arm, It caught the Fitchburg rough in the 
neck and sent him to the floor. e looked 
surprised when he stood up. He deter- 
mined to-fight more cautiously. 

Daly had thrown off his coat by this 
time. There was an exhibition of clever 
sparring for a minute, and then the come- 
dian'’s left sent the bully to the floor again. 
Twice more he was knocked: down. The 
last blow broke his nose. 

“That’s enough,” he moaned, and fled 
precipitately into the arms of a police- 
man; who had been called by the night 
clerk. 


CLIPSTONE HAD HIS 





REVENGE 


Agnes Booth Forgot to Give an Ap- 
ple to the Derby Winner. 


After the trial scene in “ The Sporting 
Duchess,” at the Academy of Music, Agnes 
Booth goes among the horses and gives:to 
each an apple. The management provides 
for her a barrel of apples a week. The 
animals have grown so accustomed to this 
nightly kindness on the part of the actress 
that they start for her immediately she 
makes her appearance in their vicinity. 

She fergot Wednesday night to feed Clip- 
stone, the famous horse that wins the Der- 
by. She started to go to her dressing room, 
but. another member of the company 
stopped her to ask a question. Clipstone 
snorted and pawed the boards. Mrs. Booth, 
who was standing beside him, paid no at- 
tention, 

She wears pendent from her belt one of 
those silver hearts that have been more or 
less fashionable for the last few months. 
Just as she was about to walk away, Clip- 
stone darted his head at her, seized the 
heart in his teeth, bit it off the chain, 
dropped it on the floor, and stepped on it. 
He had had revenge for the actress’s for- 
getfulness, 

Clipstone gets the first apple every even- 
ing now. 


RICHARD MANSFIELD’S GRACIOUS 





ACT 


He Madz Jennie Eustace the Star in 


Her Home, Elmira. 


Miss Jénnie Eustace, who plays leading 
roles in Richard Mansfield’s company, used 
to be a teacher in the high school at El- 
mira, N. Y. Her brothers are very promi- 
nent in politics there, and were closely as- 
sociated with Senator Bavid B. Hill when 
he was at the height of political prosperity. 

Mr. Mansfield and his company played in 


Elmira recently. The theatre was crowded 
and Miss Eustace’s friends were there in 
large numbers. It is one of Mr. Mans- 
field’s rules that no flowers shall be sent 
over the footlights to members of his com- 
pany, but this night he permitted a wealth 
of oral tributes to be seceived by Miss 
Bustace; -And not only that, but he insisted 


.on her taking all the “ calls,”’ with the -re- 


ans 


tk: “You are-the star to-night. 


oes .* 


, Marie~ 


Alice Belmore Took Wilson Barrett's 
Brandy and Surprised the Actor. 


A tall, handsome woman, with fair hair 
and a pair of sparkling blue eyes, framed 
in an expressive and intelligent face that 
lights up wonderfully when she smiles, is 
the ‘general impression that a casual ob- 
server gleans from the pleasing personality 
of Miss Alice Belmore, who plays the rdéle 
of Lady Nellborough in ‘‘ Burmah,” at the 
American Theatre. She ig the daughter of 
George Belmore, an excellent English actor, 
who came to America many years ago and 
played at Wallack’s in ‘‘ The Flying Scud.” 
In private life she is the wife of H. Coop- 
er Cliffe, the villainous Captain Chandos of 
Pettitt & Harris’s melodrama. 

During the great fourth act of ‘“ Bur- 
mah,’’ none of the ladies of the company 
is required on the stage, So most of them 
generally congregate in one dressing room 
and hold forth on the general topics of 
the day. These little meetings suggest, in 
a milder way, those of the Professional 


Woman’s League and the Twelfth Night 
Club, and they are especially interesting 
when the young ladies wax reminiscent 
about things theatrical. 

At one of them, held last week, Miss 
Belmore had the floor, and she was detail- 
ing some of her experiences while she was 
a member of Wilson Barrett’s company at 
the Princess’s Theatre, in London. For list- 
eners she had Amy Busby, Minnie Dupree, 
and Grace Mae Lamkin. 

“One of the most humorous incidents that 
ever happened to me,” she said, ‘‘ was one 
evening shortly before the termination of 
the run of ‘The Silver King.’ Having a 
‘wait’ of half an hour, I was seated in 
my dressing room, snatching a hasty repast 
of oysters and ‘stout,’ and looking over 
a new part which had just been handed 
me. I had just left Mr. Barrett on the 
stage to finish the act, when I heard a 
knock on my room door. 

“* Bntrez!’ I exclaimed; when the door 
was pushed open, and you may imagine 
my astonishment and trepidation when I 
saw the Prince of Wales quietly enter, 
smoking a cigarette, and quite unattended. 

““* Ah, Miss Belmore,’ he said; ‘I hope 
you will pardon this intrusion on your pri- 
vacy. I was on my way to Mr. Barretts 
room, as I thought; but must have made 
a. mistake.’ 

“*Mr,. Barrett igs on the stage at pres- 
ent,’ I replied; ‘but he will be up stairs 
in a few minutes, when the act is over. 
May I offer you a chair?’ ; 

“* Many thanks,’ he added, ‘ but perhaps 
you object to smoking?’ 

“*Not at all, sir,’ 

** Whereupon he seated himself quite af- 
fably. I was all in a flutter, for it had just 
occurred to me that the Prince had dropped 
in for a quiet drink. ; 

“T had nothing to offer him, although 
my own empty ‘pewter’ on the table told 
its own tale. Suddenly I remembered that 
Mr. Barrett always kept a private decanter 
in his room. So I made a move toward the 
door, and asked the Prince if he would 
kindly excuse my absence for a few mo- 
ments. He politely opened the door for 
me, and I darted into Mr. Barrett’s room. 

“* Quick!’ I said, to his man. ‘Give me 
the brandy, two glasses and bottles of 
soda.’ 

“The startled dresser at once complied 
with my request, and then I hastened back 
with my loot. I thought I noticed a merry 
twinkle in the eyes of my visitor as I 
deposited my drinkables upon the table. 

‘(Te Mr. Barrett had been present,’ I 
said, ‘ne would have asked you to take 
a drink, May I take that stupendous lib- 
erty?’ 

‘“My future sovereign, who was shaking 
with laughter, promptly replied: 

“*Why, that is exactly what I have 
come for.’ 

“He then insisted upon helping both of 
us, and he opened the bottles of soda quite 
cleverly. Soon [I heard Mr. Barrett as- 
cending the stairs, and saying to some one 
who was with him, ‘Come along, old man, 
and have a drink in my den.’ [I felt un- 
commonly queer. The Prince heard all, and 
was enjoying the scene intensely. Pres- 
ently we heard Mr. Barrett ordering his 
man to prepare the drinks, and when the 
poor fellow had told him all about my 
felonious visit, he knocked at my door, and 
shouted out savagely: 

‘*Alice, what have you done with my 
brandy and soda?’ 

**T quietly opened the door, and will not 
attempt:to describe the horrified look of the 
popular actor, when he recognized the illus- 
trious personage who was emptying his 
glass with evident enjoyment. If ever Mr, 
Barrett’s knees shook, they shook then. I 
thought the scene very funny, however. 
As for the Prince, he was now fairly con- 
vulsed with laughter. 

““«Miss Belmore is a delightful hostess,’ 
he said, ‘and I have enjoyed my visit im- 
mensely.’ 

‘* With profuse apologies, which only. in- 
creased the Prince’s merriment, Mr. Barrett 
then escorted our royal visitor -back -to his 
box. I feared that I had got into an awful 
scrape, but I was not banished or other- 
wise punished because I took the daring’ lib- 
erty of inviting the best friend and patron 
our rma ever had to taken a stolen 
drink.’ 





TAX COMMISSIONERS ARE PUZZLED 


No Place for Major Haverty Who Was 
Ordered Reinstated. 


The Tax Commissioners are in a quan- 
dary over the reinstatement by the Appel- 
late Division of the Supreme Court of 
Major P. M. Haverty, the deposed Tax 
Assessor, on the application of ex-Senator 
T. C, O’Sullivan, his attorney. 

Major Haverty was recently removed 
from the place of Tax Assessor, which 
he had held many years, on the ground 
that he was physically unable to perform 
the duties of his office. 

The entire Board of Assessors was re- 
moved on various charges, and new men 
were appointed to the vacancies. 

There are four Tax Assessors. The old 
board was composed of Charles E. Wendt, 
Edward Gilon, Edward Cahill, and Major 
Patrick M. Haverty. The salary of the 
position is $3,000 a year. 

They were superseded by John W. Jaco- 
bus, Thomas J. Rush, William H. Bellamy, 
and Edward McCue. 

The restoration of Major Haverty to 
his old position mixes things up, because 
the four incumbents cannot be removed 
without just cause. Major Haverty, there- 
fore, will have nothing to do. He will 
probably report for duty to-morrow morn- 
ing, and there being no vacancy for him, 
he will be told he is not needed. He is 
entitled to his salary, however, and will 
continue to draw pay, even though he 
does no work. 

President .Barker of the Tax Department 
says he is not responsible for the condition 
of affairs. He referred the reporters to 
Commissioner Sutro, who handled the 
cases. Mr. Sutro blames the Corporation 
Counsel, and the Counsel blames the law. 

Ex-Deputy Commissioner John H. Con- 
way is another source of trouble to the 
department, 

e was removed on a charge of having 
mutilated one of the tax books. He claims 
he made the changes at the suggestidn 
of the Commissioners. The Supreme Court 
ordered his reinstatement, because there 
was no record made of the charges pre- 
ferred against him. 

He has again been removed on the same 
charges, and he has again appealed to 
the courts for reinstatement, besides en- 
tering suit against the Commissioners. 





A BAD MONKEY UNDERSTUDY 


Knocked the Head Off a Papier-Mache 
Baboon at the Olympia. 


In the circus picture in Oscar Hammer- 
stein’s opera, “‘ Marguerite,” at the Olym- 
pia, the living element consists of three 
young women, dressed more or less to imi- 
tate horses, who are driven by a dash- 
ing and gorgeously attired ringmaster. 
Among the accessories are a great horse, 
a baboon, and a monkey, all made of. pa- 
pier-maché. 

A real monkey was understudy for his 
paper brother Friday night. He lasted just 
one night. Mr. Hammerstein received him 
a few weeks ago as a present from a friend 


just back from South America. Arthur 
Hammerstein spent all his spare time train- 
ing the little simian to sit on a pedestal 
in the picture scene and do funny things 
to amuse the audience. 

The monkey was put on Friday night. 
He didn’t do a thing that he had been 
taught, except to sit on the pedestal. When 
the scene was over the properties were 
ge to the rear of the stage. The mon- 

y was tied to the leg of a table. Close 
to him was the papier-maché baboon. 

The monkey looked at his inanimate big 
brother for a minute, and then approached 
it. He touched it, and received no recog- 
nition. Then he raised his paw and gave 
the baboon a slap in the face. 

There being no resentment on the part 
of the paper, the monkey grew brave. He 
slapped with both front paws, and then 
became a perfect maniac. Before those who 

been watching his movements with 
mirth could interfere, the qapier-maché 
head. e 


The Practical Joke Played by Barr Mein- 


r tosh on the Comedian at the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, 


William H. Crane every morning goes t@ 
his offite in the Fifth Avenue Theatre, and 


whenever any one asks for him, he or she 
is told that he is listening to the reading — 


of a play. This is.no fiction. It would 
appear as if he did notaing else but read 


or listen to the reading of ambitious works. 


Both Mr. Miner and Manager Brooks 
wanted; to see the actor the other morning 
and could mot On account of the fact that 
he wags listening to the usual ney play. 
Both men got mad and determined to give 
the comedian a scenario of a work that 
would so frighten him that he would for- 
get all about the striving author with the 
large family for some time to come. 

Among the actor’s callers next day was an 
individual who had enough hair on his 
head and face to make an out-and-out 
Populist green with envy. What was more, 
there was enough of it to start a false- 
hair dealer in business. The man had a 
breezy air about him, which, strange to 
say, did not at all disturb his whiskers. 

“My dear Crane,” said the man in a 
patronizing manner that caused the actor 
to take a good look at him, “I have here 
the greatest thing that ever happened. New, 
don’t look incredulous; I know what I am 
talking about. 
and I Know that it possesses merit. 

With that he drew from a large satchel 
a big roll of manuscript and a small bundle 
about the size of an alarm clock. ~ 

“You see,”’ went on the man, ‘in this 
play you will need many properties. In the 
first place you will make your first entrance 
on an elephant, in the second act you ridé 
a camel, and in the last act, after you 
destroy the jungle inhabitants with a pow- 
erful explosive that I have invented, you 
make your escape on a donkey.” 

At this point the small bundle happened 
by accident or design to fall on the floor. 
“By Jove,’ exclaimed the man, “it is @ 
lucky thing for us that the entire house 
was not blown to atoms.” 

By this time the actor was thoroughly 
frightened. He was ringing away for dear 
life on a call, bell, but no one answered it. 
The actor arose and started for the door, 
but the man forcibly pushed him back into 
his chair. ‘* Don’t be disturbed,’’ he said 
blandly, ‘‘ we are all right.” The actor 
did not want to take his word for it; he 
was anxious to secure the services of a 
policeman. The man was unmistakably 
crazy; he could see that. He must get out 
and have him placed in custody. In the 
room was a pair of handcuffs that had 
been used in one of the plays. While laugh- 
ing hilariously at some line in the play the 
comedian deftly slipped the ‘ nippers’’.on 
the man. The latter struggled somewhat, 
and in doing so he lost his hair, and Burr 
McIntosh sat there laughing to break his 
heart. 

The comedian rushed to the door, outside 
of which were Mr. Miner, Mr. Brooks, and 
several more, all ready to enjoy a hearty 
laugh. 

“Well, I caged him,” said Crane, and 
now they are all wondering around the 
theatre who got the best of the joke. Mece- 
Intosh says he didn’t, for when they tried 
ta remove the handcuffs they could not 
find the keys, ana the things had to be cut 
off by a machinist. 





COMEDIAN HOPPER’S VERSATILITY 


“ Heavy Man,” Doorkeeper, Orchestra 
and Soloist in a Road Company. 


“One of the most curious and interest 
ing engagements I ever had,” said Charles 
H. Hopper (Chimmie Fadden) to a re- 
porter for THE N®wW-YORK TIMES, “ was 
about twelve years ago. Union Square 
and its vicinity formed the Rialto of 
that day. I had returned to the city 
after a short season in ‘The Stranglers 
of Paris,’ in which I played the comedy 
part. I was anxiously looking about for 
another engagement, when one morning I 
met a friend, a theatrical manager. He 
was well dressed and had the well-groomed 
appearance of a manager who had found 
an enterprise with money in it as well as 
behind it. 

“When he léarned thatI was out of an 
engagement he said he could offer- me 


something quite out of my line, only he 
felt I would not care to accept it. 

‘““* Go ahead,’ said I, ‘anything is better 
om tramping around here in the .Winter 

e.” we 

** His offer was that of heavy man in @ 
company whose repertoire consisted of 
Shakespearean plays and others—‘ Ingo- 
mar,’ ‘ Virginius,’ ‘London Assurance,’ 
‘Jack Sheppard,’ ‘Sea of Ice,’ ‘ Box and 
Cox,’ and about every other style of play 
known to the theatre. It was a ten, twenty, 
and thirty-cent combination, that was to 
play in the small New-England towns, re- 
=e ning from one to three weeks in each 
place, 

“TI accepted the offer. We started out a 
week later, and I enjoyed a most unusual 
and agreeable experience. I soon discov- 
ered that I was a member of the business 
staff as well as a leading member of the 
cast. When I was not in the bill I took 
tickets at the door. As soon as the audience 
was all in I took my place at the piauo 
and played the overture; sometimes, by way 
of variation, I sang a comic song or two 
before the curtain went wu n ‘ Virginius,’ 
‘Ingomar,’ or, possibly, ‘ Richard IIL.’ : 

“Tt was an engagement that required 
great versatility and hard work, but it 
seems to me now that I had more fun out 
of it than in any other engagement I have 
ever had.” 


LOVING CUP FOR MR. HUMPHREYS 





A Beautifully Engraved Tribute to 
the Popular Stage Manager. 


A loving cup was presented last Tuesday 
evening to Joseph Humphreys, Charles 
Frohman’s stage manager. It holds three 
quarts, and is beautifully engraved. The 
engraving, which cost many times as much 
as did the cup, consists of the stage Man- 
ager’s name and an expression of the 
good-will of the givers. : 

The cup is intended to hold beer. That is 
what was in it when Mr. Humphreys, 
trembling with suppressed emotion, gazed 
on it in his home Tuesday night for the 
first time. 

After the theatres were closed, there 
gathered in Mr. Humphreys’s apartments 
Lawrence McCarthy, stage manager of 
‘““Burmah” ; Minnie Dupree, Forrest Rob- 
inson, R. F. Cotton, J. P. Sorrence, Alice 
Fischer, George lLeventritt, and a few 
others. Mr. Leventritt was in charge of the 
cup. .Mr. Humphreys provided an elab- 
orate luncheon. His eyes sparkled with 
pleasure every time he looked at the pack- 
age which was placed in the centre of 
the table. 

With his hand resting on the covering 
of the cup, Mr. Leventritt made the pres- 
entation speech. He told Mr. Humphreys 
how fond the people of the stage were of 
him, how much many of those present 
owed to his skillful direction, and how they 
desired to testify to their feelings by some- 
thing beautiful and enduring. 

Mr. Humphreys’s lips trembled. One of 
those present says a tear trickled down his 
cheek. He blushed. He leaned eagerly for- 
ward as Mr. Leventritt started to raise 
the cloth that covered the cup. . 

Off came the cloth, disclosing—a huge tin 
cup. The best name for it is ‘“t growler.” 
It had two tremendous handles. The en- 
graving was beautiful. It was done by 
one of the most famous firms of silver- 
smiths in the country. 

Mr. Humphreys grew pale and red by 
turns. His friends were shrieking with 
mirth. Finally, the stage manager entered 
into the joke as heartily as did everybody 
else, and the three quarts of beer in the cup 
quickly disappeared. 





OTIS HARLAN ON AUDIENCES 


If You Want to See a Good Performe 
ance, He Says, Applaud Freely, 


“ Audiences have their composite pecul- 
iarities that are very interesting to ob- 
servant actors,’”’ said Otis Harlan, who is 
the Hot Stuff of “The Black Sheep,” at 
Hoyt’s. ‘‘ Some nights, though it is evi- 
dent that the people in front of the foot- 
lights are thoroughly enjoying the play, it 
will be almost impossible to evoke anything 
like hearty applause from them. yen we 
will have a demonstrative audience, when 
the handclapping will be almost uproarious. 

** Actors don’t like a ‘cold’ audience, The 
chilliness and lack of appreciation have @ 
depressing effect upon them, and the result 
is that they don’t play as well as they 
ought to. A properly enthusiastic assem- 
blage, on the other hand, stimulates an 
actor into outdoing himself, as it were. 

“If you want to see the t pe 
ance a company can give, applaud 

my 
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The season of grand in French, 
German, and Italian came to an end yes- 
terday in a series of hysterical explosions 
which must have ex- 
capacity for enthusi- 


opera 


of artist worship, 
hausted the 
asm for a time. 
reign in the yellow temple of tenors and 
sopranos at and Thirty-ninth 
Street, and the glory and the greatness of 
the famous singers will settle around the 
ornate portals Hall, Bos- 


ton. The young and impressionable women 
who scornfully refuse to believe that the 
ideal Romeo, the impassioned Lohengrin, 
the irresistible Faust, is a respectable, mid- 
die-aged gentleman of fifty-three, will sit 
in solemn silence before his photograph and 
wait for the supplementary Spring season. 
Or perhaps—infamous suggestion!—they will 
be so fickle as to hasten to the Academy 
next month and worship the classic feat- 
ures and flowing wig of Herr Max Alvary. 

The roses and the violets that bestrewed 
the stage yesterday were redolent offer- 
ings upon the altar of personal glory. It 
would be strange, indeed, if some of these 
artists were not overcome by the adulation 
of the public, and induced to believe that 
they are really much greater than Kings 
or Presidents, authors. or composers, Gen- 
erals or Admirals. 

Now that the season is over, and the com- 
pany has departed, we may well ask our- 
selves what has been accomplished. Has 
anything been done for art? Or has all not 
been for the glorification of Calvé, Melba, 
Nordica, the de Reszkes, and Plancon? One 
solitary novelty is the record of the season, 
and that was a little one-act work of no 
serious value—‘‘ La Navarraise.” It turned 
out to be nothing but a series of dramatie 
Spasms, and to be without any musical 
worth whatever. It was given for the glory 
of Mme. Calvé, and the public promptly 
Baid: “Take it away and let us have our 
*Carmen’ and our ‘ Cavalleria.’ ”’ 

The production of “ Tristan und Isolde”’ 
Was in a measure a novelty, because for 
the first time we heard a later drama of 
Wagner sung by singers of the French and 
Italian stage, and in the German tongue. 
It is an undeniable fact, however, that this 
2lso was done for the glorification of an art- 
ist. M. Jean de Reszke’s insatiable ambi- 
tion led to this production. To be sure, it 
is an ambition of a most praiseworthy kind, 
and one that makes the man lovable. .It 
Was impossible for him to increase his fame 
by anything he could do in the familiar 
fields of opera. No other tenor has ever 
shown a similar desire at the summit of 
his popularity to enter a wholly new field, 
to conquer :. new world. We cannot avoid 
admiring M, de Reszke’s ambition, and our 
admiration is not diminished by a knowl- 
edge of the fact that he earnestly studied 
the part of Tristan for three years. That 
Mme. Nordica fully shared with him the 
glory of the achievement was probably not 
@ part of his expectation, but he has’ ap- 
parently been quite as well pleased at her 
success aS any one else. He certainly will 
have no divided honors in London in the 
coming season, for his Isolde is to be Mme. 
Albani. If the highly respectable Mrs, Ken- 
dal of the operatic stage is alive at the end 
of the first act she will surprise her dearest 
foes. 
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It is curious, perhaps, that after all the 
highly colored announcements made at the 
beginning of the season, the glory settled 
right down on the old, familiar heads, and 
refused to be dislodged. What names made 
music in the trump of fame to tickle the 
public ear? De Reszke, Plancon, Melba, 
Calvé, Nordica. What became of all those 
‘whose careers were exploited by the indus- 
trious press agent long ago, when the leaves 
were falling in Central Park? Where are 
Saville and Beeth and Engle and Olitzka 
and Kitzu and Lubert and Cremonini and 
De Vries? 

These are all experienced and trained 
singers, who have made pleasant places for 
themselves in lands across the sea. But 
this voracious American public has no appe- 
tite for entrés. It clamors for roasts and 
game al] the time. Unless a tenor can look, 
act, and sing like Jean de Reszke the cry 
is, ‘“‘ Away with him!” If the new soprano 
has not the voice of a Melba or the dra- 
matic cunning of a Calvé, send her back to 
Buda-Pesth or Naples, or whatever the 
place whence she came. As for us, give us 
week after week like the last—‘‘ Die Meis- 
tersinger,’’ ‘‘Les Huguencts,” ‘ Faust,” 
and “Carmen,” with all the great stars. 
Only, Messrs. Managers, please, next time, 
fet us have Melba as Eva. 

s,* 

We have heard a great deal of very ex- 
cellent singing. We have heard some that 
was lamentably bad. Perhaps we have no 
right to expect general excellence; but a 
little ordinary intelligence in the stage man- 
agement would be a commendable addition. 
Maybe this is the novelty which Messrs. 
‘Abbey & Grau have in store for next season. 

In the meanwhile, it may do no harm to 
inquire into the cause of the failure of the 
German opera series. That it did fail was 
plain enough to any one who saw the sad 
array of empty benches that greeted “ Die 
Walkie” and “‘ Tannhiuser.” When “ Lo- 
hengrin”’ wus given in German, with the 
Same persons that sang it in Italian, it 
Grew a large audience. As for “ Tristan 
und Isolde,” that, of course, did fairly 
well, because it was something in the way 
of a sensational experiment. But, on the 
whole, the German opera nights fell fiat, 
and in all probability they will be omitted 
next season. 

The cause of this failure is not difficult 
to discern. It cannot, of course, be imag- 
ined that Messrs. Abbey & Grau would do 
such an unbusinesslike thing as intention- 
ally to give bad performances of grand 
opera in German; but if they had set out 
to do so they could hardly have succeeded 
better. These gentlemen are clever and 
courageous managers; but if they really 
are laboring under the delusion that they 
ean kill German opera in this town by giv- 
ing a few bad performances, they are mis- 
taken. However, it seems more natural, 
and it certainly is more charitable, to sup- 
pose that they erred from ignorance, and 
not with intent. 

The situation resolved itself into this: In 
immediate juxtaposition to a company of 
world-famous vocalists, singing in French 
and Italian operas, in a house distinctly 
identified with a star system, was placed 
a company of mediocrities singing in 
German opera. The theory of the man- 
agers seemed to be that, as lovers of Ger- 
man music drama professed to go to the 
opera house for the sake of the music itself, 
rather than that of the performance, they 
would go when the German performances 
mere confessedly on a.lower plane than any 
others given in the same house. 

If Messrs. Abbey & Grau had not devoted 
#0 much enerey to establishing a reputa- 
tion for great casts, they might have hoped 
to get public patronage for their spiritless 
German opera performances. But no opera 
house can trade on two diametrically op- 

posite ret ns at the same time. Only 
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the great “ Tristan” performances aroused 
any serious public interest, and they ap- 
pealed not only to seekers after great com- 
binations of stars, but also to lovers of 
the loftiest and purest spirit of German 
music drama. 

Meanwhile, the great body of admirers 
of Wagner is waitin, for Mr. Damrosch’s 
brief season at the Academy of Music. 
There we shall certainly have a series of 
performances on something like a con- 
tinued level of merit. Of course, thére will 
be shortcomings, but they will hardly be 
of such a hopelessly depressing nature as 
those of the Abbey & Grau season, 

W. J. H. 





THE METROPOLITAN ORCHESTRA, 


The Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra 
of New-York City was incorporated—under 
the laws of the State of New-York on Nov. 
27, 1895. The incorporators and Directors 
of the company for the first year, all of 
whom are professional musicians and act- 
ive members of the orchestra, are: Anton 
Seidl, Joseph Eller, Otto Stoeckert, Henry 
P, Schmitt, Sigmund Bernstein, John C. 
Rietzel, and Charles Kurth of New-York 
City and Frank Kirchhuebel and Henry 
Boewig of Brooklyn. As officers of the 
orchestra for the first year, the following 
gentlemen have been elected: Otto Stoeck- 
ert, President; Joseph Eller, Vice Presi- 
dent; Charles Kurth, Secretary; Frank 
Kirchhuebel, Assistant Secretary; Henry 
P. Schmitt, Treasurer. The orchestra is dif- 
ferent in its organization from any of the 
others existing here; each member is a 
stockholder of the company, and there are 
no stockholders except the musicians who 
compose the orchestra. In other words, the 
members of the orchestra are its proprie- 
tors; it is intended in this way to give the 
members a greater personal interest in the 
success of the enterprise. Over forty first- 
class and thoroughly competent musicians 
have already subscribed to the capital 
stock of the company; Anton Seidl will be 
the conductor, and it is intended by con- 
stant drilling and rehearsals of the per- 
formers to bring the orchestra to the high- 
est grade attainable by such an organiza- 
tion.. Mr. Seidl has said that ‘“‘It will be 
an srchestra of which New-York may justly 
be’ proud. The purpose of the new or- 
chestra is to give concerts in New-York 
and all parts of the country, either under 
its own direction or under that of local 
managers. The endeavor of this new mu- 
sical body to establish a permanent or- 
chestra in New-York City should deserve 
the patronage of the music-loving public, 
and the organization hopes to receive gen- 
erous support in its artistic work. Appli- 
cation for engagements for next season can 
be made at the office of the Metropolitan 
cama ggg Orchestra, 1,432 Broadway 

oom 12, : 





NOTES OF MUSIC, 


—THE DAMROSCH OPERA.—With his en- 
gagement of four weeks at the Academy 
of Music, beginning March 2, Mr. Walter 
Damrosch brings to a successful close his 
second season of German opera. Opening 
Nov. 11 at Cincinnati, he has visited the 
leading cities of the South and ‘West, and, 
while at one time the financial results in 
the South were not up to expectations, the 
West proved again to be the stronghold for 
this class of work, and the last five or 
six weeks have been remarkably success- 
ful, the receipts for the Boston engage- 
ment in particular, which closed last even- 
ing, amounting to nearly $60,000. Artistic- 
ally, also, the results have been such as 
to reflect the greatest credit on the ener- 
getic young conductor-manager. Where 
his last season’s organization was weak 
he has made great improvements. The 
Stage settings, scenery, and costumes have 
received the warmest praise from the press, 
and the leading artists of the company 
have fully sustained the great reputations 
they possess across the water. In Frau 
Klafsky, Fraulein Ternina, Herr Gruening, 
Herr Popovici, and Fraulein Mulder, Mr. 
Damrosch possesses artists who will com- 
mand the attention and arouse the enthu- 
siasm of the New-York public, while Frau- 
lein Gadski, Herr Fischer, Baron Berthold, 
and the other favorites of the company are 
sure of a warm welcome. In addition to the 
eight Wagner operas given last week, there 
will be a grand production of Beethoven's 
“ Fidelio”; also Weber’s ‘Der Frey- 
schutz.”” The favorable reports as to the 
merits of Mr. Damrosch’s own “ Scarlet 
Letter,’ so successfully produced last week 
in Boston, will serve to lend great inter- 
est to its first New-York performance, and, 
as the subscription sale, now in progress 
at Carnegie Hall, already includes over 
one-third of the house, a repetition of last 
Spring’s successful season is unquestion- 
ably assured. 


—Miss SzuMowskKa’s RecITAL.—Mr. Pad- 
erewski’s only pupil, Antoinette Szumowska, 
will give a piano recital at Carnegie Hall 
on the afternoon of Feb. 21. She will play 
the following programme: 
ee Beethoven 
NF ey ae ee Ora es Schubert 
Imprompto.. Schubert 
Fantaslestucke Schumann 
(a) Des Abends Schumann 
(b) In der Nacht Schumann 
Ct ST -cicxc ped sndone extabshasa te Schumann 
(dq) Traumes Wirren Schumann 
Etudes. 

ind C~ BERBGI «ss ccnnccevincecdise ececceces 
(b) G Minor 
Ballade F 
Variations and Fugue 
Serenade, ‘‘ Hark, Hark, 

Schubert-Liszt 
Strauss-Tausig 

—LECTURES ON MusIcaAL History.—W. J. 
Henderson will deliver ten lectures on the 
history of music before the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute on successive Thursday afternoons at 
4 o'clock. The dates and subjects are as 
follows: Feb. 20, ‘* The egentage of Mod- 
ern Music’’; Feb. 27, ‘‘ The etherlands 
Masters ’’; March 5, ‘“‘ The Musical Renais- 
sance’’; March 12, ** The Evolution of 
Form Development of the Sonata ’’; March 
12, ‘‘The Evolution of Style—Deveolpment 
of Technique and Phraseology ’’; March 26, 
“The Oratorio and Its Growth’’; April 2, 
“Birth of the Lyric Drama’’; Apfil 9, 
“The Great Operatic Schools’; April 16, 
“Wagner and His Music Drama”; April 
23, ‘“‘The Spirit of Music—Philosophy of 
Musical History.” 

—THE SyMPHONY SocreTy.—The next con- 
cert of the Symphony Society, on Feb. 28 
and 29, will be of special interest, in that 
it marks Mr. Damrosch’s first appearance 
in New-York after his successful opera sea- 
son throughout the country, and also the 
first reappearance of Mr. Joseffy on the 
concert stage in New-York after an absence 
of several years. The Symphony Society 
has been treatingyits subscribers remark- 
ably well this season in the matter of solo- 
ists. Paderewski having appeared at tne 
last concert and Mr. Joseffy being the solo- 
ist for this concert gives an excellent 
opportunity for comparing the respective 
merits of these two great artists. 

—Mr. SEIDL GoING West.—Herr Anton 
Seidl and his new permanent Metropolitan 
Orchestra, under the management of 
Messrs. Johnston & Arthur, with Sauret, 
the great French violinist, as soloist, will 
begin their first American tour, leaving this 
city on Saturday morning, May 2, next. 
They will open at the Baldwin Theatre, San 
Francisco, and will play en route in the fol- 
lowing cities: Rochester, Chicago, Omaha, 
Denver, and Salt Lake City. This will be 
the first time Mr. Seidl has ever appeared 
west of Chicago. 

—MR, SAURET’s CONCERT.—In place of giv- 
ing, as announced, a recital, Sauret, the 
great French violinist, will give a grand or- 
chestral concert on Sunday evening, Feb. 23, 
at Carnegie Music Hall, and will be assisted 
by Plunkett Greene and Miss Yaw, with @ 
complete orchestra. This will be Mr. Sau- 
ret’s last appearance in this city before his 
departure for California. 


—OPERA House CONCERT.—An opportu- 
nity will be offered to the patrons of the 
Metropolitan Opera House concerts to bid 
farewell this evening to some of the favor- 
ite singers. Mme. Calvé, Mile. Lola Beeth, 
Mme. Brema, Mme. Mantelli, Signor Cre- 
monini, and M. Plancon will be the soloists. 





Lord Ellenborough’s Wig. 


From Temple Bar. 

Lady Ellenborough, a renowned beauty, 
on one occasion accompanied the Judge on 
circuit, on the distinct understanding that 
she should not incumber the carriage with 
bandboxes—his abhorrence. During the 
first day’s journey Lord Ellenborough, 
stretching his legs, chanced to strike his 
foot against something under the seat. It 
was a bandbox. Down went the window 
and out it flew. The coachman, thi 
the box had fallen out, at once lied up, 

riously roa out the 
Maulguonmh.ooe 

e) pro- 

for the bench. 
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UNION UNDER ONE ROOF 





More Views as to the Plan for the 
Historical Societies. 


FAVORED BY LARGER ASSOCIATIONS 


Benefits to be Derived from a General 
Meeting Hall and Provision for 
Offices--W hat Some of the 


Secretaries Say. 


The patriotic orders and historical socie- 
ties have taken divergent views of the prop- 
osition to gather them all under one roof. 
Ti@re is a strong sentiment in favor of such 
a movement, particularly in the organiza- 


tions with a large mémbership. Some of 
the smaller and more exclusive organiza- 
tions do not take kindly to the idea. 

There are many who see the opportunity 
for such consolidation as is desired in the 
erection of the proposed building for the 
Historical Society, Central Park West and 
Seventy-sixth Street. Others, however, be- 
lieve that is too far up town. A reporter 
for THE NEWw-YoRK TIMEs yesterday ob- 
tained the opinions of some of the repre- 
sentative men of patriotic organizations. 

“Tt seems to me that the idea of provid- 
ing a meeting hall and executive offices 
would be a very good one,’”’ said Henry A. 
Prince of 54 William Street, Secretary of 
the New-York Chapter, Colonial Order of 
the Acorn. This order is composed of men 
who can show direct descent in the male 
line from those who lived in America prior 
to 1776. 

‘‘Our order now has no meeting place,” 
said Mr. Prince. ‘“ Sometimes it meets in 
the hotels and sometimes in the clubs. A 
meeting place must be provided each time 
we hold a session. Of course the plan 
would have our approval if we could have 
some regular place provided where we 
could gather. But the chief persons who 
would be interested are the members of the 
large societies with a membership running 
into the hundreds. 

“This idea is similar to one that has 
been receiving consideration from some of 
the smaller clubs of this city. There are a 
number of these, the Greek letter fraterni- 
ties in particular, which have not a suffi- 
cient membership to warrant them in oc- 
ecupying a large building. ‘Therefore, there 
has been a proposition to unite a number of 
them under one roof, having the necessary 
service in common, with private club- 
rooms for each organization.” 

Robert Webb Morgan, Secretary of the 
Military Order of Foreign Wars of the 


United States, with headquarters of the so- 
ciety at his office, 89 Liberty Street, said: 

“TI believe the idea of gathering the so- 
cieties under one roof and roviding a 
meeting hall as well as executive offices is 
a very good one. It has been discussed 
among some of the organizations, and 
there are many who would gladly help any 
practical movement in that direction. 

*“T believe there are a number of ways 
in which we could unite in our work, The 
expense of clerical work and even rent 
might be reduced by union. Then it might 
also prove advantageous to have the so- 
cieties work together in the formation of a 
library and in collecting relics. 

“T do not believe, however, that the idea 
of combining in the Historical Society’s 
building would meet with much favor. The 
location will be too far up town. We would 
be unable to get members and officers to 
attend the day meetings. They want a 
place where they can run in and out during 
the day. The tendency is seen in the fact 
that there are now four offices of patriotic 
societies on Liberty Street, and others 
near it. 

“A pbuilding designed for such a consoli- 
dation might be located in the down-town 
business district, or even as far up as Mad- 
ison Square, and would meet with ap- 
proval.’’ 

Asa Bird Gardiner, Secretary of the So- 
ciety of the Cincinnati and member of ithe 
Historical Society, makes his office, 31 Nas- 
sau Street, the quarters for the Society of 
the Cincinnati. 

“I do not believe in the proposed con- 
solidation,” he said. ‘ These patriotic so- 
cieties have too a * divergent ideas to 
make it desirable to bring them together. 
Each is founded on a separate basis. The 
Sons of the Revolution and Sons of the 
American Revolution, with kindred organi- 
zations, may be called patriotic, but there 
is more to bring together those whose an- 
cestry can be traced back to colonial times. 

“The idea of providing a meeting place 
for these societies, however, is a very good 
one. Large as New-York is, it has no place 
suitable for such gatherings as these so- 
cleties are continually having, and they are 
forced to go to places that do not meet the 
requirements. The Loyal Legion recently 
met at Delmonico’s. 

“The large dining room was filled with 
tables for the yo A number of small 
rooms were also filled with tables. As a 
result the business had to be done in a 
small room, which would not accommodate 
one-third of the 650 delegates. Some so- 
cieties are compelled to meet in hotels, 
where, naturally, the accommodations are 
not suitable to such gatherings. 

“It has been found that one of the great- 
est needs of the organizations is a meet- 
ing hall, with a room for banqueting, or such 
a situation as would admit of the members 
leaving the meeting to go to the banquet 
hall. The Masons, I believe, have the only 
suitable hall of this kind in the city. That, 
of course, is not open to the others. 

“Tf some public-spirited citizens should 
erect a building that would meet the needs 
of the patriotic and other organizations, 
they would do a great deal of good. 
doubt if the enterprise could be made profit- 
able, although it is possible that it might. 

‘Patriotic orders are springing up like 
mushrooms. I helped to organize the Sons 
of the Revolution in 1875. I came from 
West Point to aid in the movement. Since 
then I have seen order after order come 
up. The last, I believe, is the one with the 
long title—the Military Order of Foreign 
Wars of the United States. I do not believe 
the end has come, and I do not believe that 
all these orders could be united advantage- 
ously.” 

James Mortimer Montgomery of 135 Front 
Street, Secretary of the National Order 
Sons of the Revolution, said: 

“The idea is certainly a good one. Of 
course, the union of all these societies 
would tend to better feeling and more ad- 
vantageous work.” 

The Sons of the Revolution have a roomy 
and bright office at 146 Broadway. Here 
they have maps of Revolutionary opera- 
tions, pictures of Revolutionary leaders, 
and some paintings. Secretary Thomas E. 
V. Smith is in charge. He said yesterday: 

“The present proposition is similar to 
one put forth a few years ago, when the 
old Manhattan Athletic Club building was 
for sale. It was proposed then to buy this 
building and unite the various patriotic or- 
ganizations. Little was done, howeveg, be- 
cause of lack of funds and lack of interest. 
There has been much distussion of the idea 
of union, 

“The Sons of the Revolution will not 
take very hearty interest in the movement. 
For years they have been thinking of erect- 
ing their own building, and they have been 
putting aside money to form a buildin 
fund. They now have over $20,000, an 
have hopes of increasing this materially 
during the next few years. With such 
prospects, they do not feel very strongly in 
favor of co-operating with the other organ- 
izations. They feel they would be much 
better if alone in their own building.”’ 





Staple. Barstaple. 


From Notes and Queries. 

In Anglo-Saxon the word “stapol,” 
“ stapel,”” or ‘stapul,’’ denoted a post or 
pillar of wood or stone. In local names it 
has various significations. Such posts or 
pillars were often erected to mark places 
where markets were held, or where mer- 
chandise could_be exposed for sale. Such 
probably were Dunstaple, in Bedfordshire, 
a market on the chalk downs, and Barn- 
staple, in Devon. Sometimes the stapel 
was a post marking the place of the hun- 
dred moots. 

We have hundreds called Barstaple and 
Thurstable in Essex, and one called Staple 
in Sussex. There are seven places called 
Stapleton, but as none of them is a market 


town they were probably merely farm-~ 


steads marked by. a post, one of them, 
called Stapledun in Domesday, being a hill 
with a post. So of the nine Staplefords 
none is a market town, and they were 
probably fords marked or protected by piles 
or pe. Stallbridge, Dorset, called Staple- 
bridge in Domesday, was robablvy a 
trestle bridge. Whitstable, in Kent, must 
have taken its name from a white pillar, 
erected either for a market or as a guide to 

entering the harbor, or to which 
boats could be moored. §S ehurst must 
have been a wood ed by a post, or, 
like Stockwi d where stumps or 
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Amusements. 


ARY 16, 1896,—FOUR PARTS—THIRTY-TWO PAGES. 


Amusements. 


Amusements. 


~~ Amusements. 





A Hit That 
Rings True! 


House packed to the doors every night. 
Seats selling 4 weeks in advance. 


WAR 
WEALTH. 


ST A THEATRE, 


B’way & 13th St. 
WALTER 


BANPORD.. «oi secicscecceres Manager. 
THE PRx&SS PROCLAIMS ITS SUCCESS, 
Herali—lIt will appeal to the great guns of Wall 
Street. as well as to the little guns of the Bowery. 

Sun—Good enough to succeed emphatically. 

World—Worthy of the popular approval which it 
has evidently struck, 

Journal—The audience simply howled with en- 
thusiasm. 

Times—lIt is safe to predict a run of six months. 

Press—A melodrama of genuine merit, with a 
plot unconventional enough to make it notable. 

Recorder—A grand success and a sure winner. 

Advertiser—Abounds with magnificent and ex- 
citing scenes. 

Mail and Express—Its success is altogether be- 
yond question. 

Telegram—More realistic specialties than are 
shown in ‘* Blue Jeans,’’ ‘‘ The Fatal Card,’’ and 
‘**In Old Kentucky ’’ combined. 

News—A revelation in scenic wonder. 

Commercial Advertiser—A big success beyond 
all question. 


TH AVENUE THEATRE 


H. C. MINER..........Proprietor & Manager. 


TLBONORA 
DUS 


SUPPORTED BY HER OWN COMPANY. 
BEGINNING 
Monday, Feb. 24th, CAMILLE. 


Tuesday, Feb. 25th, CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA and LA LOCANDIERA. 


Friday, Feb, 28th, CAMILLE. 


Sat. Matinee, Feb. 29th, CAVALLERIA 
RUSTICANA and LA LOCANDIERA. 


BOX OFFICE OPEN FOR ADVANCE 

SALE OF SEATS FOR FIRST WEEK 

TUESDAY, FEB. 18, 9 A. M. 

OF PRICES: 

1ST BALCONY, 
$2; 2D BALCONY, $1.50 & $1 

NO PERFORMANCES WEDNESDAY, 


SCALE 
ORCHESTRA, $3 $3 & 





THURSDAY, AND SATURDAY NIGHTS, 





HUBER’S 14TH ST. MUSEUM. 








FAMILY RESORT. 
HOURLY SHOWS, 
11 A. M. TILL 11 P. M. 


THE SENSATION OF THE AGE. 


POISON-PROOF CAPT. VETRIO, 


PHYSICIANS, the PUBLIC, and to our PA- 
TRONS in general, and to the PRESS of New- 
York, a general invitation is extended to you. 
BRING YOUR POISONS. CAPT. VETRIO will 
dine on them hourly in the immense curio halls 
of my 14th St. Palace Museum. The most mar- 
velous scientific, medical wonder of the 19th 
century. A study for all—the young, the old, of 
whatever class in life. In connection with 
PRINCE, the wrestling lion; PERKINS’S per- 
forming SEALS, including POLLY, the only 
talking seal, and 20 other high-class freaks, 
making in all the most marvelous exhibition from 
the freak kingdom ever exhibited. 


THEATRE—OLYMPIA NOVELTY CO. 


20 great acts. Sunday Concerts. 





The audience 
lost all control 
over itself in the 
demonstration of 
Its approval_—N. 
Y. Recorder. 


Manager 





American Theatre. 


42d St. and 8th Av., (near Broadway.) 


BURMAH, 


THE SENSATIONAL SUCCESS. 
EVENINGS AT 8. MATINEE SATURDAY AT 2. 


The cast is the 
best that has ap- 
peared in a melo- 
drama. — N.Y. 
Sun, 


Mr. T. H. FRENCH 








CAS i N Oo THE NEW TOWN TALK! .- 
THE FASCINATING HIT! 
TREMENDOUS HOUSES! Gayest 
Canary & Lederer’s Presentation 
CASINO COMPANY. in Casino Annals! 


THE LADY SLAVEY. 


50th time—March 12th—Costly souvenirs. 
Verbeck—the French Mysteriarcque—Daily Levees, 
Mon.,Tues., Wed.,Thurs.,Fri.at 2; Sat.11. Sun.8:15, 
Chambers,;To-day & Daily, |The Weird ‘* Cab-;Adm 
Casino l2 to 6 & 8 to 12. Jaret du Neant.”’ 25c. 





CHARGES~ DOCTORS WITH NEGLECT 


Schramm ’s Statement Denied by War- 
den O’Rourke of Bellevue. 


Frederick Schramm of 231 West Twenty- 
second Street, who was arraigned in Jeffer- 
son Market. Police Court yesterday by 
Policeman Lake of the bicycle squad at- 
tached to the West Sixty-eighth Street 
Police Station, made serious charges of 
neglect against the surgeons of Bellevue 
Hospital. “ 

Schramm was found last Saturday night 
at Twenty-second Street and Bighth Ave- 
nue in a semi-conscious condition. He 
seemed to have been drugged, and was ar- 
rested on a technical charge of intoxication 
and later sent to Bellevue Hospital, a pris- 
oner. 

When Schramm was arraigned both of 
his eyes were blackened and his nose was 
cut and swollen. He told Magistrate Brann 
that he had been to a dentist to have a 
tooth extracted last Saturday afternoon, 
and the dentist refused to administer gas 
or ether to him, but tried to deaden the 
nerves by placing cocaine in his mouth. 
Schramm said that he must have swallowed 
some of the drug, as after the tooth had 
been extracted he felt a little ill and took 
one glass of whisky. Magistrate Brann 
discharged Schramm from custody. 

After Schramm was discharged he was 
asked where he had received the bruises on 
his face. He laid them to the neglect of the 
hespital surgeons. He declared that when 
he was taken to the hospital he was rough- 
ly thrown on a bed and left alone. He fell 
out of the bed, he says, and broke his nose 
and blackened both of his eyes. 

Lake said that he believed that the hos- 
pital authorities had kept Schramm till 
Friday afternoon to hide their neglect by 
giving him time to recover somewhat from 
his injuries. The policeman said that he 


had asked the hospital authorities why 
Schramm had been kept there for so long 
a time, and had been told that it was be- 
cause he had been suffering from the effects 
of continued drinking. 

Warden O’Rourke, when seen regarding 
Frederick Schramm and Policeman Lake’s 
statement, said: 

st —. ridiculous for this man 
Schramm and Policeman Lake to talk in 
such a manner. The idea of a man lying 
on the floor of a ward all night, where 
nurses and policemen are always on the 
watch! That Schramm fell out of bed is 
not denied. I investigated the matter and 
found that he rolled from the bed to the 
floor. This was while he was in the prison 
ward. The policemen in charge and a 
patient sleeping in the next bed to the one 
occupied by Schramm told me that the 
patient rolled from the bed, but that he 

not remain there more than a half 
His injury, I believe, was caused 

by this fall. When Schramm was taken 
here it was adjudged he was suffering from 
cerebral concussion. It was afterward con- 
cluded he was suffering from alcoholism.” 





STATE SENATE SEATS IN DISPUTE 


Committee Considers a Brooklyn and 
a Queens County Case, 


State Senators Cantor, Davis, Stranahan, 
and Nussbaum, the Senate Committee on 
Contested Elections, met yesterday at the 
Murray Hill Hotel and took up first the 
dispute between James H. Taylor and Peter 
H. McNulty over the election in the Sixth 
Senatorial District of Brooklyn. Mr. Mc- 
Nulty now holds the seat, but Mr. Taylor 
contends that the former was a city official 
at the time of his election. He was a mem- 
ber of the Board of Education in Brooklyn. 

Stephen F. Kneeland, counsel for Mr. Tay- 
lor, and Mirabeau L. Towns, counsel for Mr. 
McNulty, submitted lengthy briefs in the 
case. Mr. Towns contended that his client 
Was a State and not a city official, and 
was therefore eligible for election. 

The committee also took up the case of 
John L. Childs, who contests the seat of 
Theodore Koehler in the Segond Senatorial 
District of Queens County. The contest in 
this case is based on the charge that 
Mr. Childs was a Supervisor at the time 
of his election. The hearing of arguments 
from counsel in this case concluded the 
work of the committee in this city. 





THE UNITED SERVICE. 


Army. 


—Capt. Ira MacNutt, Ordnance Department, 
will make a visit this month to the works of the 
Carpenter Steel Company, Reading, Penn., to in- 


} spect armor-piercing shot. 


—Col. Daingerfield Parker, Eighteenth Infantry, 
will be relieved from duty in the Department of 
Texas and will proceed home to await retirement. 

—Lieut. Albert S. Cummins, Fourth Artillery, 
has been appointed an aide de camp on the staff 
of Major Gen. Thomas H. Ruger. 


Navy. 


—Passed Assistant Paymaster W. B. Willcox, 
who has been detached from Key West, Fia., will 
settle accounts and await orders. 

—Passed Assistant Paymaster H. E. Jewett has 


been detached from the Washington Navy Yami 
dered to Key West, Fla 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
SEASON of GRAND OPERA 


an German and English by the 


Damrosch Opera Co. 


WALTER DAMROSCH.?...DIRECTOR 


THREE WEEKS, COMMENCING MONDAY 
EVENING, MARCH 2, AND CONSISTING OF 
NINE EVENING AND THREE MATINEE PER- 
FORMANCES. 

REPERTOIRE FIRST WEEK: 

Monday Evsg., Mch,. 2—Fidelio. 

Wed. Evg., Mch. 4—Lohengrin. 
Fri., Evg., Mech. 6—The Scarlet Letter. 

Sat, Mat., Mch. 7—Siegfried. 

IDEAL CASTS, Including: 
Katharina Lohse-Klafsky, Milka Ternina, Johanna 
Gadski, Gisela Stoll, Loulse Mulder, Minna 
Schilling, Marie Maurer, Riza Eibenschuetz, 
Marie Mattfeld. 

Wilhelm Gruening, 
thald, Paul Lange. 

Emil Fischer, Demeter Popovici, Wilhelm Mer- 
tens, Conrad Behrens, Gerhard Stehmann, Julius 
von Puttlitz. 

THE NEW-YORK SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Large Chorus, New Scenery, New Costumes. 
Reserved Seats, $1 to §$4. 

The Subscrivtion Sale Is Now Open 
at the CARNEGIE HALL BOX OFFICE. A 
reduction of fifteen (15) per cent. will be made 
to subscribers for season tickets, except for the 
Balcony. The sale of seats for single perform- 
ances will open on Monday, Feb. 24, at the 

Academy of Music. 
LEON MARGULIES, Bus. Mgr. 
The Steinway Piano used exclusively. 


Max Alvary, Barron Ber- 


HAMMERSTEIN’S OLYMPIA. 


Broadway, 44th and 45th Sts. 
OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN....Owner and Mxnager 
Eves. 8:15. AUSIC HALL, Mat. Sat. 
OLY ’s 


SUCCESS, 


SPECTACULAR 
OPERA 
AND 
BALLET. 
Libretto and Music by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN. 
A GORGEOUS and costly production 
employing one hundred and fifty art- 
ists in the cast, chorus, and ballet. 
Preceding the performance of MAR- 
GUERITE the following Vaudeville 
Artists will appear in entertaining 
specialties: 
VIRGINIA ARAGON, Queen of the Wire. 
FANNY WENTWORTH, the Female Grossmith. 
CARL HERTZ, Premier Prestidigitateur. 
MONS. O'GUST, Animal Imitator. 
SADI ALFARABI, Russian Equilibrist. 
P. CASTOR WATT, Change Artist. 

Evgs. 8:15. THEATRE, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
To-Morrow Evg., (Monday,) Féb. 17. 
GALA PERFORMANCE. 
100th SOUVENIR NIGHT. 100th 
RICE’S EXCELSIOR JR. 
Ladies attending this performance with a souve- 
nir coupon ticket will be presented with an ele- 

gant souvenir. 
Concert Hall—Promenade Concerts. 


ADMITS CTS, 3 
2 50 
ALL PERFORMANCES, 


It is advisable to secure seats in ad- 
vance in order to obtain choice loca- 
tions and avoid the nightly crush at 


the box office. 
THEATRE, 


HERALD 80, wax « aor 


CHAS. E. EVANS, Prop.|W. D. MANN, Manager. 
FIFTH MONTH. 
CROWDED ALL THE TIME. 
DAVID BELASCO’S 


He 
HEART 


OF 
MARYLAND. 


MARYLAND NIGHT, 
TUESDAY, FEB. 18. 
150TH PEREORMANCE 
MARCH 3—SOUVENIRS. 
ONLY MATINEE SATURDAY. 
5TH 


AVENUE. 
H. C. MINER 











Evenings at 8:15. 
Mats. Wed. and Sat. at 2, 
Proprietor and Manager 
WEEK! 

CRANE HAS CON- 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 19, 
WM. H. 


CRANE 


and his admirable company, under the direction 
of JOSEPH BROOKS, in 


THE GOVERNOR———— 
OF KENTUCKY 


By FRANKLYN FYLES, 
LAST MATINEE, SATURDAY, 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 
NEXT WEEK, ELEONORA DUSE, 


GARDEN THEATRE. 


MR, A. M. PALMER Sole Manager 


LAST WEEK 


OF THE 


GREAT SUCCESS. 


CHAS.H. HOPPER 


CHIMMIE 
FADDEN. 


Matinées Wednesday and Washington’s Birthday. 


THEATRE, 


NEE ON 




















HOYT?’ THEATRE, 24th St., near B’ way. 
Evgs., 8:30. Sat. Mat., 2:15. 


HOYT’S A BLACK SHEEP 


50TH PERFORMANCE, FEB. 24. SOUVENIRS. 
BEGINNING FEB. 24 AND CONTINUING 

daily throughout Lent, the Mme. RANKE II- 
lustrated Subscription Recitals, Stories, Poems, 
Ballads, Travel, Fairy Tales, Nursery Rhymes. 
Mon., Feb. 24, 3:30, Wed., Feb. 26, 11 A. M., 
Lilliput, Romeo and Juliet, Pied Piper of Ham- 
elin, Ben Bolt; Tues. Feb. 25, 3:30, Thurs., Feb. 
27, 11 A. M., the Rhine Tour, and Glimpses into 
the Black Forest; Fri., Feb. 28, 3:30, Sat., Feb. 
29, 11 A. M., David Copperfield, Cinderella, Ex- 
celsior! A Frog Would A Wooing Go. 

Reserved Course Seat Sale now at Box Office. 





TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 32d Street. 


Open daily from 5 A. M, to 9 P. M. 





TO RID THE CITY OF IMPORTED PAUPERS 


Charity Organization Society Issues 
an Appeal for Funds. 


A private appeal has been sent to promi- 
nent citizens by Constant A. Andrews, 
James I, Higginson, George L. Cheney, and 
other members of the Charity Organization 
Society, asking for financial aid to further 
@ project recently undertaken to send 
away from the city persons who have been 
“dumped”? here from other places, and 
who need help. The appeal sets forth the 
nature of the proposed work of the Char- 
ity Organization Society as follows: 

A large number of ladies and gentlemen known 
to you, and whose names are a guarantee of 
their earnest endeavor im the work connected 
with the Charity Organization Society, are en- 
deavoring, among other things, to stop the waste- 
ful expenditure of city and personal moneys ap- 
propriated to relieve suffering in our community, 
so that those who have no right to depend upon 
the generosity of our city, but who have been 
dumped upon us from other cities and towns 
which have not cared to have these individuals on 
their hands to support, shall be, through the 
proper channels, removed from our midst, 

We are also endeavoring, through co-operation 
with other well-known societies, and through in- 
vestigation of cases brought to our attention, to 
prevent the duplication of charities. Cases are 
constantly, through investigation, found to be re- 
ceiving from various sources generous relief and 
support where it is needed only to a limited 
extent, and where others might have benefited 
by more intelligent giving. 

Two cases are cited in the circular to 
show how the society proposes to expend 
the funds accruing from its appeal. One 
of the cases is of a family of foreign 


birth, consisting of father, mother, and five 
children, under eleven years old, who ap- 
pealed to the society for help, after havy- 
ing been in the city less than twenty-four 
hours. The father of the family, although 
master of nearly a dozen languages, was 
good for nothing, and the prospect was 
that the gy / would find the family a bur- 
den for a long time. The society found 
that they had rich relatives in Europe, and 
gave them money enough to pay their 
passage across the Atlantic. 

Another case is that of a woman who 
although ablebodied, refused to work, and 
wrote begging letters to charitable indi- 
viduals and societies, asking for help. The 
donations she received she spent in digssi- 

tion. The society discovered the fraudu- 
ent character of her appeals, and suc- 
ceeded in having her sent to prison, while 
her children were taken from her. 





GERMANMIC SIGHTED THE OCEANIC 


The Disabled Steamship in Tow of the 
Galileo, Bound for Boston, 


The first news of the crippled steamship 
Oceanic, since the New-York sighted her a 
week ago drifting helplessly before an east- 
erly gale, was had yesterday, when the 
White Star steamship Germanic arrived in 


port. The Germanic sighted the disabled 
Oceanic last Thursday about midday. The 
vessel was then in tow of the Galileo, bound 
from Hull to Boston. The Galileo and her 
tow were headed to the westward, and ap- 
parently steering for Boston, which port 
was about 350 miles distant. 

The Oceanic sailed from Sunderland Jan. 
20, and was signaled by the New-York, 
westward bound, on the morning of Feb. 7. 
Her shaft was broken and her master re- 
quested the American liner to tow the ship 
to port. The New-York, under her con- 
tract as a mail carrier, is not allowed to 
take a crippled vessel in tow unless such 
act is necessary for the saving of life. 
Capt. Grant of the New-York reported. here 
that he did not consider that the Oceanic 
was in immediate danger, as she appeared 





to be riding the seas buoyantly, although 


KOSTER). sioctbertcct Place of Amusement in 


the World.”’ 
TO-MORROW NIGHT, 
Craggs, Cinquevalli, Chas. 
Prof. Hampton’s Circus, ‘The 
Allisons, Marthe Marthy, Martinetti’s 
Pantomime Co. In a Grand Spectacu- 
lar Production, 
ROBERT MACAIRE, 
together with a Superb New Series of 
LIVING PICTURES. 
MONDAY, FEB. 24. 
LA LOIE FULLER. 
The advisability of securing seats and boxes 
in advance for Miss Fuller’s engagement, 
which is limited to twenty-four nights in New- 
York City, is respectfully suggested. SALE 
begins Wednesday, Feb. 19. Regular prices. 


PALMER’S 


Mr. A. M. Sole Manager 
Evenings, 8:10. Saturday Matinée at 2. 
Grand Spectacular Production! 
of Francois Coppée’s Romantic Drama, 


‘For the Crown.” 


(Translated by Charles Renauld.) 
resented by 


EDWARD VROOM, 


Accompanied by 


COGHLAN 
' 
Maud Harrison, Olive West, Charles G. Craig, 
Charles Kent, John A. Lane, Ben Horning, 
Harry Allen, F. M. Paget, &c. 
MAGNIFICENT SCENERY—Gorgeous Costumes, 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE. 


TO-N IG H 4 ly At 8:15 O’ CLOCK. 


THIRTEENTH GRAND POPULAR CONCERT. 
Soloist, MME. CALVE. 

Her first and only appearance this season at the 
Sunday concerts, and Mile. Lola Beeth, Mmes, 
Brema and Mantelli, Sig. Cremonini, and Mons. 
Plancon. Entire Met. Opera Orchestra. 

Conductor, Mr. A. Seidl. 


PASTOR'S CONTINUOUS 


PERFORMANCE, 
Opens 12:30; Closes 11 P. M.—Come Any Time. 
Seats, 20 and 30 Cents, 


TONY PASTOR, WILL H. FOX, 

J. ALDRICH LIBBEY, GEO. EVANS, 
Binns & Binns, Lew Bloom, Sheffer & Blakeley, 
Baldwin & Daly, Charley Case, and others. 


G RAN D OPERA Mats. Wed. 23d St. 

HOUSE. and Sat, & Sth Av. 
AUGUSTUS PITOU Lessee and Manager 
Or., 75c., Or. Circle and Balcony, 50c. 


i N O i. D Reserved. 
KENTUCKY. 


j PLEASURE PALACE, 
Proctor $ 58th St., near Lex. Av., 12 to 12. 
25c.,50c. Stalls and bxs.,$1,$1.50,$2. 
“ *=khart’s Comic Elephants. 
aneuk ee Comedians: Marlo Dunham; 40others 
swa Theatre, 23d St., near 6th Av. 
ProctOl’S i: to 11; 28c., H0c. ; stalls & box seats $1. 
PAPINTA, GRANTO, AND MAUD. J. W. Ran- 
sone, Mosers, Mimic Four; 38 others. 


The 
Wayne, 

















WASH- 





INGTON’S BIRTHDAY open 10 A. M. each house. 
EVENINGS, 8:15. 
MATS. WED. & SAT., 2. 


BIJOU. 
GRAND SUCCESS 


JAMES T. POWERS IN 
GENTLEMAN JOE, 

; °LARA WIELAND in her wonderful im- 
wereonations of Guilbert, Chevalier, and_ others, 
and FLO IRWIN, in her popular Darkey Melodies. 

CROWDED HOUSES NIGHTLY. 
aan - —— 
OPERA HOUS Evgs. at 8:15. 
HARLEM ¢ Only Mat. Sat, at 2. 


SCAR HAMMERSTEIN, Owner and Manager. 


PRANK DANIRLS 322: 


WIZARD 
OF THB 
NILE. 
COMIC OPERA COMPANY, 
Kirke La Shelle & Arthur F. Clark, Props. & Mgrs. 
Next Week—Chas. Frohman’s, THE SHOP GIRL. 


LYC EU M. 4th Av. and 23d St. 


** Another Great Success.’ 


‘* A phenomenal success.’’—Eve. Sun. 
‘Wins popular approval.’’—Post. 
Begins five minutes past 8 and ends at 11. 


The Prisoner of Zenda. 


MATINEES THURSDAY AND SATURDAY—2. 








SADRI(K THEATRE, ath ST., near Bway. 
G A R R | ¢ ame ecunten a age ar 


B. M. AND JOSEPH /4 SOCTAL HIGHWAYMAN 


HOLLAND. av 
Monday, Feb. 24—JOHN DREW. 


IRVING PLACE THEATRE. Bve.. 8:15, 


Mon, & Tuesday, DIE HAUBENLERCHE, 
Wednesday, ZWEI WAPPEN. 


Proms Sat Met. OOUNTESS GUCKI. 
HAMLET. 


Sc dak iss 
PALACE), fsAi NenrT. 
LEX. AV. & 107TH ST. 








IC 








| SKATING TO-DAY AT 2. TO-NIGHT AT 7:30. | 


“THE NEWEST “FAD”, 


Is BF Keith's Original Idea 


CONTINUOUS 
PERFORMANCE 


at Mr. Keith’s Beautiful 


Union Square Theatre, 


Devoted to High-Class Vaudeville, 
THIS WEEK: 


LEW DOCKSTADER, 


rR. AND MRS. 
SIDNEY DREW 


AND 40 OTHER STARS, 
Prices 50c., 25c.; box seats, $1. Noon to 11 P. M. 
WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY, (Saturday.)— 
Doors open 9:30 A. M. Performance All Day te 
11 P. M. Ladies and Children should attend ia 
the forenoon. 


20th Annual 


DOG 
SHOW 


Madison Square Garden, 


Feb. 19th, 20th, 24st & 22d 
Open 9 AML to 14 PO 
DALY’S frites so $1.90 $1) Adm: b00 


Under the management of MR. AUGUSTIN DALY, 
EVERY EVENING, 8:15. 

Until the end of the season, 

which terminates Saturday, Feb. 29. 


THE 
COUNTESS 
GUCKI. 


‘** Dainty and Delightful.’’—Ev’g Post. 

MISS ADA REHAN.....as Countess Guck} 

Mr. LEWIS as the Counsellor 
J STEVENS....as the Russian Generai 


New 











GILBERT as Clementina 
Miss HELMA NELSON........... as Lilli 
Matinees Wednesday and Saturday 2. 
***In consequence of the great advance demand 
for seats, all other productions are deferred, and 
the COUNTESS GUCKI will be acted at all the 
remaining performances this season, which ter- 
minates Saturday, Feb. 29, when MISS REHAN 
and MR. DALY’S COMPANY give their FARE- 
WELL MATINEE and EVENING. 


DALYZ’?S. 


STODDARD’S ILLUSTRATED LECTURES. 
LENTEN MATINEES. 

Begin Monday, Feb. 24. Six courses, with five 
lectures in each course. 

COURSE A—Every Monday at 11. 
Every Tuesday at 3. Course C—Every Wednese- 
day at 11. Course D—Every Thursday at 11. 
Course E—Every Friday at 3. Course *—Every 
Saturday at 11, 

SUBJECTS: First Lecture—Naples and Poms 
peli; Second Lecture—Constantinople; Third Lect« 
ure—Napoleon Bonaparte; Fourth Lecture—India; 
Fifth Lecture—Japan. 

Course tickets $5, with reserve seat, now on sale 


ABBEY’S THEATRE. Sarah Bernhard? 
Last week (6 nights and 4 matinées.) 


SARAH BERNHARDT, 


Every Evg. at 8, and Wed. Matinée at 2. 


GISMONDA, 


with original scenery, costumes, aad effects, 
Four last Bernhardt Matinees: 
Wednesday—Last Matinee of ‘‘ Gismonda.” 
Thursday—Last Matinee of ‘‘ Fedora.’’ 
Friday—Only Matinee of ‘‘ Phedre.’’ 
Saturday—Farewell Matinee of ‘* Camille.’* 
Beginning Wednesday Evg., Feb. 26, The 
LILLIAN RUSSELL OPERA COMPANY, 
presenting for the first time in this city 
the new Comic Opera, 
THE GODDESS OF TRUTH. 
Book by Stanislaus Stange; Music by Julian Ede 
wards. (The theatre will be closed Monday and 
Tuesday Evgs., Feb. 24 and 25, for preparations.) 
Prices for Comic Opera Season—2.00, 1.50, 1.00, 
and 50c. Boxes, 15.00. Seat sale opens Thursday. 


BROADWAY THEATRE. 
Handsomest and Safest Theatre in the World. 
Manager . T. H. FRENCB 
Evenings at 8: fatinée Saturday atZ% 


LAUREL CROWNED TRIUMPH, 


THe BOSTONIANS 


America’s Most Perfect Light Opera Co. 


seem ROBIN HOOD 


REVIVAL. 
Popular Prices, 50c., $1.00, and $1.50. 


ACADEMY °F MUSIC, 


lith St. & Irving PI. 
GILMORE & TOMPKINS........ Prop’s & M’g’rs 
GRAND MAT. Washington's Birthday, Sat. 


LAST 2 WEEKS 


OF THIS SEASON’S GREATEST SUCCESS, 


The SPORTING DUCHESS 


Management of Chagles Frohman, 
THE GREAT CAST: 
Agnes Booth, J. H. Stoddart, E. J. Ratcliffe, 
Frances Carlyle, Cora Tanner, Alice Fischer, 
A. Roberts. Jessie Busley, Wm. Harcourt, 


REGULAR MATS. WED. & SAT., 2. EVE. ATS 
CARNEGIE HALL, 
SPECIAL SUNDAY CONCERT, 


bruary 23, at 8:15 P. M. 
THD 


Fe 
SECOND APPEARANCE OF 
GREAT 


—SAURET,— 


in conjunction with 


PLUNKET GREENE 
MISS YAW. 


Grand Orchestra,Victor Herbert, Cond, 
POPULAR PRICES, 50c. TO $1.50. 
CARNEGIE HALL. 

First re-appearance in New-York of 


FY, 


WITH THE 
Symphony Society of N. Y, 
WALTER DAMROSCH, 
Musical Director, 

at the 3d Afternoon and Evg. Concerts of this So- 
ciety, Frid. Aft., Feb. 28, and Sat. Evg., Feb. 29. 
The sale of seats commences Feb. 24th, at 
Schuberth’s and at hall. C. L. GRAFF, Bus 


LOUIS SCHMIDT, Jr. (viounist.) 


Will give Four Subscription Chamber Music and 
Song Recitals. ‘ 
CARNEGIE CHAMBER MUSIC HALL, 
Feb. 27, March 19, April 9 and 30. 
Assisted by Miss Marguerite Hall, Mezzo So- 
prano; Miss Lotta Mills, Pianist; Mr. Heinrich 
Meyer, Baritone; Mr. Victor Herbert, Violoncello, 
Subscriptions received at the Music Store of 
G. Schirmer, 85 Union Square. 
MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB HALL. 119 ‘. 40, 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, FEB. 24, AT 3. 
Joint Song Recital, 


MARIE BREMA 
PLUNKET GREENE. 


Victor Harris, Accomp. Programmes and tickets 
at 23 Union Square and Carnegie Hall. Seats,$1.50. 


MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB HALL, 119 W. 40. 
Piano Recital, Friday, Feb. 21, at 2:30 


GZUMO W SKA, 
PADEREWSKI’S PUPIL. 


Seats NOW on sale at Schuberth’s, 23 Union Sq. 
STEINWAY PIANO USED. 
EMPIRE THEATRE, Mats. Wed. & Sat. 
To-morrow (Monday) at 8:15 P. cate 

EMPIRE A NEW COMEDY, 
THEATRE MARRIAGE, 
COMPANY. Preceded by Marse Van, 
LYCEUM THEATRE. MISS KINGSLEY, 
Tuesday at S. ....«ccevscescveces Secon cture, 
Bese ay a “MISS KINGSLEY. 
(under direction of J. B. Pond.) 

“'THE DEMOCRATIC PAINTERS.” 
14TH ST. THEATRE. Near 6th Av. 
Prices, 25c. to $1.00. CHAUNCEY OLCOTT 
Last week of MAVOURNEEN.  Matinée Sat. 

Next Week— THE IRISH ARTIST. 


EDEN MUSEE. 


World in Wax and Grand Concerts, 
ADMISSION 25 CTS. TO-DAY. 


TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 32a Streets 
Open dally trom 5 4 M. to 9 P. 


| re ERBE Cousin Leopold 
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READY FOR GERMAN OPERA 





Mans and Prospects of the Enterpris- 
ing Young Manager and Conductor, 


Mi, DAMROSCH AND HIS COMPANY 


Sketches of the Principal Singers and 
Critical Comments on Their Work 
—Preparations for Performing 


“ The Scarlet Letter” Here. 


The Abbey & Grau aggregation of famous 
song birds having faded away, it becomes 
the duty of those interested in musical 
matters to look forward to the advent of 
Mr. Walter Damrosch and his German 
opera company. It was a curious process 
by which the demand for a revival of Ger- 
man opera here was made known, Two 
years ugo some charitable persons got up a 
performance of ‘‘ Die Walkiire”’ for the 
benefit of a local German institution. Mr. 
Damrosch was engaged to direct the en- 
tertainment, and a few German singers who 
happened to be here giving concerts were 
secured. The Briinnhilde was Mme. Ma- 
terna; Anton Schott appeared as Siegmund, 
and, of course, Emil Fischer sang Wotan. 
Although the performance was given in 
Carnegie Hall, on a cramped stage, and 
under many disadvantages, and although 
it was in itself a very poor performance, 
it was attended by a large and enthusiastic 
audience. The result was that Mr. Dam- 
rosch got up “ Tannhduser” and “ Die 
Gitterdimmerung”’ for charities, and pre- 
sented them at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. 

These performances, hastily arranged, and 
depending on performers easily obtained, 
were very poor indeed. But they revealed 
the existence of a great public demand for 
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Walter Damrosch, 
Youngest of Our Opera Directors. 





the Wagner dramas in their original tongue 
and in the German manner. Both Mr. Dam- 
rosch andi Anton Seidl set about making ar- 
tfangements to give a season of German 
opera the following Winter. Mr. Seidl’s 
plans came to nothing, and Mr. Damrosch, 
with the assurance of substantial support, 
sailed for Europe to engage artists. His 
season at the Metropolitan Opera House last 
Spring is still fresh in the public memory. 
He brought together a generally satisfactory 
company, and, in five weeks, the receipts 
amounted to something over $120,000. That 
was abundant proof that the public de- 
sired Wagner music-drama in German. Of 
course it was not the same public that 
crowded the same house to hear “ Les 
Huguenots” and “Carmen,” sung by the 
Abbey & Grau artists. Messrs. 
Grau saw that, and they put German opera 
on their list for the season which has just 
closed. For reasons which must be left 
to more critical discussion, their experiment 
was a failure. Mr. Damrosch, on the other 
hand, is already assured by a substantial 
subscription list of the solid support of the 
Germans and the American lovers of Ger- 
man art. 

Mr. Damrosch’s season will begin at the 
old Academy of Music on Monday evening, 
March 2. He announces that he will offer 
to the public the following music dramas 
of Wagner: ‘ Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Tannhduser,”’ 
“Die Meistersinger,”’ ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde,” 
“Die Walkire,”’ ‘ Siegfried,”” and ‘ Die 
Gétterdimmerung.” In addition to these, he 
will give Weber’s “ Der Freischiitz,’’ Bee- 
thoven’s ‘“ Fidelio,”” and his own original 
work, ‘“‘ The Scarlet Letter.” For the pre- 
sentation of these works Mr. Damrosch 
has brought together what has been pro- 
nounced the strongest German opera com- 
pany ever heard in America. There must 
be some foundation for this assertion; for 
wherever the company has gone this sea- 
son—and it has appeared in most of the 
large cities—it has received great and 
abundant praise. 

At the head of the list of sopranos 
stands Frau_Katherine Klafsky. She is 
the wife of Otto Lohse, the assistant con- 
ductor of the company, and enjoys a high 
reputation in her own country. She has 
not waited till past her prime to come to 
America, but is here in the full possession 
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Katherine Kliafsky. 
Dramatic Soprano of the Damrosch Company. 








of her powers. She studied singing. under 
two of the best teachers in the world, 
Mme. Marchesi and Julius Hey. Her ac- 
quaintance with the Wagner works she 
gained under the direction of Anton Seidl. 
She was for several seasons the leading 
soprano at Hamburg, whence she came to 
this country. When she made her début 
in Chicago The Inter Ocean said of her: 
‘She has a fine, expressive face, is grace- 
ful and significant in gesture, and faith- 
fully and convincingly illustrates the spirit 
of the work in all its changes, from the 
conventional shouting conversation episodes 
to the wild and passionate phases. Her 
voice is a dramatic soprano of fine range, 
its quality is excellent. Her tone is round 
and full, and she sings true and with fine 
artistic expression.”’ 

When she sang Leonora in Beethoven’s 
“ Fidelio,’’ The Chicago Tribune said of her: 
“The conception of the rdle of Leonora by 
Frau Klafsky is so deep, so true and wo- 
manly, that to her must be granted the 
ideal of the impersonation. From the first 
emnere of the singer upon the scene her 
absorption was intense. At no time in her 
previous performance has she so complete- 
ly lost her tdentity or so completely gained 
the sympathy of her audience. The nobil- 
ity and dignity of her carriage and the man- 
ner in which she sustained her disguise 
should be an object lesson to those eminent 
actresses who make pretenses at Shake- 
spearean réjes in men’s attire. 

“The outlines of Frau Klafsky's costume 
were thoroughly ertistic. Although a large 
woman, the fact was in nowise obtrusively 
revealed. Her attitudes were graceful and 
her presence thoroughly dignified. The ac- 
tion was full of pathos. In the scene of the 
recognition of Florestan’s voice, and, indeed, 
throughout the exacting ordeal of the sec- 
ond act, the womanliness and feeling were 
of a dignity that can come only from the 
heart. The music of Leonora was sung 
by her with understanding and warmth of 
appreciation. The Abscheulicher aria in the 
first act was given by her with a dramatic 
fervor that aroused conductor, orchestra, 
and audience alike.’’ 

a Tag Frau Klafsky on the list comes 


“ Milka Ternina, who joined the 


only last week in Boston. She is 
man, but she has already at- 


' ity. 


Abbey &j 





tained eminence in i 


the Boston carvaspousen of The 
Courier, is one of the most ardent of anti- 
a 


Wages , at all times difficult 
critic to please. But he wrote as follows 
concern Friiulein Ternina’s début as 
Briinnhiide in “* Die @alktire *’: 

“The voice of Miss Terpina is a well- 
eontrolled organ, of good compass, and for 
the most part of peculiarly agreeable qual- 
It is not a screaming, powerful voice, 
yet it carries in the stormiest orchestral 
passages. The extreme upper tones are 
inclined to be hard; the working part of 
the voice is warm, and it fascinates, and 
there are low tones that haunt. In the use 
of her voice she shows good schooling and 
the feeling of the artist. She knows the 
value of discretion. Not once did she force 
a tone; not once did she- stoop to startle 
the audience by coarse explosion. Every- 
where apparent spontaneity, although each 





Frau Milka: Ternina, 
As Brunnhilde in ‘‘ Die Walkure.’’ 





phrase was carefully considered. I have 
seldom if ever seen such a display of 
yocal art in a music drama of Wagner. 

‘As an actress, Miss Ternina deserves 
purple phrases. The Briinnhilde of ‘ Die 
Walkiire’ is not the woman that avows 
the deliciousness of her sex, nor is she 
the sublimely heroic victim of suffering, 
treachery, despair. She is, in fact, not a 
heroic figure. She is the pet of Wotan. 
Her first glimpse of mortal sorrow is when 
she sees the agony of Sieglinde. She had 
conveyed slain heroes to Walhalla, but 
death was then glorious, and, besides, she 
was accustomed to her business. 

“As Miss Ternina impersonates her, she 
is a blithesome, innocent maiden, wonder- 
ing why Fricka Cavtile torments Wotan. 
Admirable was the display of emotional 
sensitiveness aroused first by the know®@dge 
of Sieglinde’s fate, then quickened by ac- 
quaintance with her. Thrice admirable was 
her announcement to Siegmund of his im- 
pending doom. Throughout the third act 
there was a superb crescendo of dramatic 
power. At the very end Briinnhilde was a 
heroine, and yet a woman; not an ama- 
zon. 

“The play of Miss Ternina abounds in 
cunning detail, in the most delicate nuances 
of expression; yet the conception is broad- 
ly planned. Here is a woman who, without 
marked claims to great beauty, charms 
constantly by facial expression, grace of 
pose, and gesture. Never angular, never 
dramatic, free from affectation and trick 
of any sort, she is one of the most artistic 
and sympathetic sopranos I have ever heard 
in the music dramas of Wagner, or, in fact, 
on the broad operatic stage.” 

Friulein Termina also sang Briinnhilde in 
“Siegfried ’’ with Alvary as the hero, and 
again made a most pleasing impression. It 
is not necessary to say anything at this 
time about Herr Alvary, because he estab- 
lished his reputation in this country and ts 
well known here. Furthermore, he sang in 
New-York with Mr. Damrosch’s company 
last Spring and every one remembers the 
character of his work at that time. Frau- 
lein Johanna Gadski, who was a member of 
the company at that time, returns this 
year, and, according to all accounts, has 
been doing most satisfactory work in ot-er 
cities. A new member of the company is 
the tenor, Wilhelm Griining, who has 
achieved a distinct success everywhere. The 
severest critical estimate of him is that of 
the correspondent already quoted, and it is 
here repeated in part: 

“Mr. Griining is a fair. specimen of a 
German heroic tenor. Not a distinguished- 





Herr William Gruening, 
As Tannhaeuser in Wagner's Popular Opera. 


looking man, he carries himself with dig- 
nity; as an actor he moves in conventional 
grooves. His face is rather stolid, and he 
has a queer trick,when he is not singing, of 
working his mouth as though he were lu- 
bricating his vocal cords. His voice is a 
sonorous organ of liberal compass; the 
quality is baritone-tenor; but he takes his 
high notes frankly and without straining. 
In forte there is occasionally a tremelo, 
and in piano passages there is at times a 
tendency to wabble. His intonation is for 
the most part refreshingly pure; his enun- 
ciation is very distinct. He is at his best 
in vigorous declamation.”’ 

In Chicago, where German opera is not 
especially popular, Mr. Griining. received 
higher praise than Alvary. Another tenor is 
Barron Berthald. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Whitney Comic Opera Company 
and sang the Prince in ** Rob Roy.” One 
night last year Alvary was taken si¢k in 
Boston, and Mr. Berthold, at a few minutes’ 
notice, sang Lohengrin in his place. Mr. 
Damrosch engaged him for this seasoh. Mr. 
Hale wrote of him the other day as fol- 
lows: 

“Mr. Berthald as Siegmund showed 
genuine artistic growth. His style is 
broader than it was last season; he sings 
with authority; there is less effort in his 
action, and he is now able to convince even 
in repose. His love making was neither 
animal nor mawkish; noble was the quiet- 
ness displayed when he listened to Briinn- 
hilde; touching was the simplicity of his 
farewell. He is now a tenor of the present; 
no longer one of the future.”’ 

Demeter Popovici, the leading baritone, 
has been very successful. Some of the Chi- 
cago papers pronounced him the finest Tel- 
ramund in ‘“‘ Lohengrin ’”’ ever heard in that 
city. When it is remembered that such 
artists as Robinson, Galassi, Ancona, and 
Maurel have been heard there, this seems 
to be exceedingly high praise. A new mem- 
ber of the company who made her début 
in Boston on Feb. 4 is Louise Mulder, who 
sang Eva in the last performances of 
“Die Meistersinger’’ at Bayreuth. She 
was praised for her good singing in Boston. 
Emil Fischer, the old favorite of German 
opera seasons ‘here, is also a member of 
the company, and his voice is said to be 
in excellent condition. 

No doubt one of the most interesting 

features of the season will be the produc- 
tion of Mr. Damrosch’s opera, *‘ The Scar- 
let Ibetter.”” It was produced last Mon- 
day night in Boston for the first time in 
America, and aroused great enthusiasm. 
Friautein Gadski, who appeared as Hester 
Prynne, and Herr Berthald, who was the 
Rey. Arthur Dimmesdale, were called be- 
fore the curtain many times. Mr. Dam- 
rosch himself was called out often, and 
was compelled to address the clamorous 
audience. The opera is founded on the 
famous romance of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
The libretto was written for Mr, Damrosch 
by Hawthorne’s son-in-law, George Par- 
sons Lathrop. Excerpts of considerable 
length from the opera were produced in 
coneert form here at the Symphony So- 
clety’s rehearsal and concert in Carnegie 
Hall on Jan. 4 and 5, 1895. Mime. Nordica 
sang the music of Hester, W. H. Rieger 
that of Dimmesdale, and Signor Campanari 
that of Chillingworth. The choral parts 
were sung by the Oratorio Society, 
Mr. Damrosch conducted. The music ex- 
cited interest and surprise, because it was 
the first revelation of Mr. ‘Damrosch’s abil- 
ity as a composer. He had written pre- 
viously only a few songs, and it was not 
believed that he could handle the massive 
material of opera. THE NEW-YORK TIMEs, 
_# | eee eet on his work at that time, 
said: 

‘“‘Mr. Damrosch’s opera justified his at- 
tempt to write it by its revelation of his 
admirable skill in the. handling of the 
choral inst tal : 
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tion, as in the viola figure of the scene 
in the forest. That he can write melo- 
diously, beautifully, affectingly is pr 

by the charming solo for Hester. That he 
can be bi t, rhythmic, and playful is 
shown by the madrigal.” 
. Mr.:Damrosch’s drama will, of course, 
be given in English. Several of the sing- 
ers who are to appear in it, however, have 
had a good deal of experience in singing 
in English. On the whole, there seem to 


be many reasons for looking forward to an 
interesting season of grand opera in Ger- 
man at the old Academy. 


WINTER JOYS OF THE COUNTRY 








SCUNES UNEQUALED AT OTUER SLA- 
SONS OF THE YEAR. 


Disadvavtages More Than Counterbal-. 


anced by Pleasures—Effect of Sud- 
den Changes on Scenery. 

1h.--It is the impression 

only in Summer, 


Sino Sine, Feb, 
of many persons ihat 
Spring, and Autumn is the country desir- 
able as a place of residence. The country 
in Summer, and the city for the Winter. 

It is true that the Winter offers attrac- 
tions to the city in endless meetings, lect- 
ures, concerts, and indoor amusements. But 
it is not true that the country loses all in- 
terest in life when the leaves are shed and 
the grass is gone. 

On the contrary, to one who has learned 
how to use his senses and his opportunities, 
there are attractions in the country in 
Winter of a peculiar kind and pleasures 
that can be reaped only then. The disad- 
vantages of wet roads, unpaved sidewalks, 
and slushy fields are felt more by an in- 
valid than by persons of robust health. 

Winter comes to relieve the year of 
satiety. The mind grows sated with green- 
ness. After eight or nine months of luxuri- 
ant growths the eye grows accustomed to 
vegetation. The cold blue of the sky, the 
cold gray of the rocks, the sober warmth 
of browns and russets, take the place of 
more gorgeous colors. 

It is rarely that any one sees the birds 
go. They are here to-day and gone to- 
morrow. They disappear without obser- 
vation. The fields are empty and silent. It 
seems as if the winds had blown the birds 
away with the leaves. 

The first sight of Northern 
far up in air, retreating from Labrador 
and the short Arctic Summer, is always 
like a ‘declaration: ‘‘ Summer is gone. Win- 
ter is behind us; it will soon be upon you.” 
The frosts reap and glean more sharply 
every night, and a few weeks bring ear- 
nest Winter. 

Then begin to dawn other delights: the 
bracing air, the clean snow paths, the 
sled and sleigh, the revelation of forms 
that all Summer were grass-hidden; the 
sharply outlined hills lying clear upon the 
sky; the exquisite tracery of trees, es- 
pecially the elm, whose branches run into 
an endless complexity of fine lines of 
spray, and which stands up in Winter 
showing in its whole anatomy that all its 
Summer shade was founded upon the most 
substantial reality. 

In Winter, too, particularly in the latter 
part of it, the extremities of shrubs and 
branches begin to take on ruddy hues, or 
purplish brown, and the eye knows that 
these are the first faint blushes of coming 
Spring. Amidst snows and storms and 
sharp severity of frosts, all these tokens 
of the coming season are to be discovered. 

One finds now, too, how beautiful are the 
mosses in the woods; and under the brown 
leaves are found solitary green ones that 
have laughed all Winter, because they 
had outwitted the frost. Wherever flowing 
springs gush from sheltered spots looking 
south, will be found many green edges, 
young grass, and some few tougher leaves, 
Now, too, in still days, the crow swings 
heavily through the air, cawing with a 
pleasing harshness, for dieting has per- 
formed its work. A little now pleases 
you more than abundance did in August. 
Every tiny leaf is to you a cedar of Leb- 
anon. 

All these things are unknown to dwellers 
in cities. It is nothing to them that a 
robin appeared for the first time yesterday 
morning, after its long absence, or that a 
bluebird sang over against the house. A 
new prima donna exhausts their admiration. 
They aré yet studying laces, and do not 
care for the fringe of swamps or the first 
catkins of the willow. They are still covet- 
ing the stores of precious stones at the jew- 
elers’, and do not care for the country’s 
ruby buds, afid red dogwood, the scarlet 
Winter berries, and ground pine and par- 
tridge berry leaves. 

There is one sight of the country at about 
this time of the year that few seem to 
have seen, or have passed it as if not 
worthy of record. It is the drapery of 
rocks in gorges, or along precipitous sides 
of hills or mountains, particularly notice- 
able among the majestic palisades along 
the lower Hudson. The seams of rock are 
the outlets of springs. The water trickling 
through is seized by the frost and heid fast 
in white enchantment. Every day adds to 
the length and depth of the icy drapery. 
And as the surface is overlaid by new is- 
suings, it is furred and fretted with silver 
white chasings the most exquisite. 

Thus we may find a succession, in a single 
gorge, of extraordinary ice curtains ani 
pendant draperies of varying lengths, of 
every fantastic form, of color varying by 
thickness, or by the tinge of earth or rock 
shining through. 

One may wander among these fairy halls 
imagining them to be now altars in long, 
white draperies; now grand cathedral pil- 
lars of white marble; then, long tapestries 
chased in white, with arabesques and 
crinkled vines and leaves. Sometimes they 
seem like gigantic bridal decorations, or 
like the robes of beings vast and high, 
hung in their wardrobes while they slept. 
But whatever fancy interprets them, or 
whether they are looked upon with sober, 
literal eyes, they are among the most de- 
lightful of exhibitions to those who are 
wise enough to search out the hidden 
beauty of Winter in the country, 

The present Winter, with its sudden 
changes of temperature, has created the 
most startling transformations of scenery. 
The water trickling out of the rocks one 
day in a mild atmosphere would, by one of 
the sudden changes in temperature, be 
found the following morning a cascade and 
fountain of icc, which in the sunshine 
gave out all the prismatic colors of the 
rainbow. To see such sights is worth liv- 
ing in the country during the Winter sea- 
son, which has now become so short. 


waterfowl, 





MAJOR ROBINSON’S GOLD MEDAL 


Bestowed on Him for Saving the Life 
of Secretary Seward, 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—A pdragraph im- 
bedded in the new army register has at- 
tracted some attention. In the list of offi- 
cers to whom medals of honor have been 
granted for gallantry in battle, and other 
conspicuous conduct, there this year ap- 
pears for the first time a reprint of the act 
which conferred on an army officer a gold 
medal for an unusual act. 

In 1871 Congress authorized the Govern- 
ment to bestow on Major George F. Robin- 
son, an army pay officer, this recognition 
of his action in ‘‘ saving the life of Secre- 
tary of State Seward, April 14, 1865.’" Rob- 
inson was then attached to the Eighth 
Maine Volunteers, and by his timely ap- 
page wens prevented Payne from assassinat- 
ng Seward. Robinson is now on duty in 
Denver, having been appointed to the Pay 
Corps some years ago. He retires in Au- 
gust for age. He wrote to the War Depart- 
ment, asking that his name be added to 
the published list of officers whose services 
had been recognized by the presentation of 
medals. 

Such bestowals, however, in most cases 
had been made by the Secretary of War 
from the records, while Robinson’s medal 
was distinct, being gold, instead of bronze, 
and was allotted by Congress. This dis- 
tinction has been duly set forth in the 
Official register. In revising the Hst of 
officers who received medals of honor the 
department this year inadvertently omitted 
the name of Lieut. L. M. Brett, a cavairy 
officer. who distinguished himself in In- 
dian conflicts. 





Successful Without Crookes Tube. 


From The Auburn Advertiser, Feb. 13. 
Reading in a New-York paper of a suc- 
cessful experiment in cathode photography 
without the use of a Crookes tube, Prof. 
Duncan of the High School to-day duplicat- 
ed the test, and was eminently successful. 


Abando: the Crookes tube entirely, he 
attached the terminals of the single induc- 
tion coil to two brass plates. nder the 
influence of the current for twenty-five min- 
utes a silver dollar was distinctly photo- 
graphed, even to the date, through a heavy 
ebonite plate holder. The success of the 
experiment rather astonished the professor 
for he had little faith in the xgracity, of 
newspaper ar y has 
: removed, however, and he 
now has ur : faith in the new proc- 
ess, and, incid » in ne € 





WORLD OF ART 





the Exhibitions of the Week and 
General Art Gossip. 


“LIBERAL ART LEAGUE” ORGANIZED 


King Sale To-morrow and Tuesday— 


Decorations at Architectural 


League—Caroius Duran 


to Visit Us, 

The collection of pictures belonging to 
Devid.H. King, Jr., and shown at the Amer- 
ican Art Galleries this week, is the impor- 
naturally, 


tant exhibition of the Winter, 


it contains perhaps a number 


works of art than has been 


for greater 


of really fine 


for many years, if ever. 


the 


seen in this city 
There was a great surprise in matter 
of the Mauve canvases, that famous Dutch- 
man showing up so astonishingly well with 
two eattle pieces, not in the least in his 
customary style. In many ways, suggest- 
ive of Troyon, these able paintings were yet 
thoroughly original and so very powerfully 
done as to make one wonder why the man- 
ner was ever dropped for the later way of 
working. In handling, texture, and manip- 
ulation they were like the efforts of some 
of his countrymen of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries in the care bestowed, the 
detail, and the naive manner of treating 
the subjects. 

The early Englishmen, however, eclipsed 
all others in their manly force, vigor, and 
able technique. Sir Joshua, Lawrence, Hopp- 
ner, and their confréres stood out in bold 
relief, splendid exponents of their school, 
serious, honest, sturdy painters of live men 
and women, masterful in the knowledge of 
their profession, and interesting in all they 
did. Canvases by the latter-day men some- 
how seem to look weak and thin beside 
these veterans. There is no quality of the 
bigness of the Georgian men in our fin-de- 
siécle men, none of the striking personality 
about them that their elders have. Their 
art seems trifling, little, and labored by 
comparison. How the pictures will fare at 
public auction is a matter of much specula- 
tion, considering fhe unsettled state of the 
markets, the tightness of money, and the 
timidity of capital, conditions mitigating 
against such a sale. Such works, however, 
may not be picked up every day, and men 
who can afford to own these examples will, 
of course, put forth a strong effort to make 
additions where there are so many alluring 
opportunities. ' ; 

At any rate, the galleries look very fine, 
for the pictures have been hung not only 
with rare intelligence, but in excellent 
taste, and, utilizing three rooms, there has 
been no crowding, so the things may be 
seen to greatest advantage. Large crowds 
have thronged the place, the affair proving 
very popular. The sale, as already an- 
nounced, will take place at Chickering Hall 
on the evenings of to-morrow and Tuesday, 
Feb. 17 and 18, when a representative at- 
tendance of prominent buyers may be looked 

or. 

s,* 

Sales at the Academy of Design, where 
the Water Color Society is holding forth, 
have shot ahead this week, the five-thou- 
sand-dollar mark having been almost 
reached. There yet remain many good 
things at modest prices, ‘that should tempt 
the amateur in search of the artistic. At 
Avery’s the ‘‘ Dream” pictures, by Marius- 
Simmons, have been visited by a large 
number of people, who have found in these 
weird compositions much of interest and 
eonsiderable originality. At the Blakeslee 
Galleries, whic» may be termed the well- 
spring of the early Englishmen, there are 
many of that school, together with a most 
important Van Dyck of a certain German 
Prince Palatine of the Rhine, whom the 
great master painter to Charles I. has put 
on canvas in his own inimitable style and 
with fine artistic qualities of drawing, 
color, and sentiment. This is a large work 
in size, aS well as conception; and is well 
worth a visit. 

* * 

a 
exhibition 
and 


The Architectural League 
opens to-morrow to the gencral public, 
this year an innovation will be the absence 
Two days each 
will be exacted 


of any admission fee. 
week a modest price 
from visitors, though other no 
charge will exacted. This liberality 
should bring out an immense crowd of vis- 
itors, for the generally offers a 
most entertaining show of good things of 
much interest. Many of the recent com- 
missions of decorative work received by 
the leading men for public and private 
buildings, including those of the artists 
interested in the work on the new Con- 
gressional Library at Washington, the new 
Manhattan Hotel, in Forty-second Street, 
and others, will be on view, or, leastways, 
the sketches for them, together’ with de- 
signs for glass windows and schemes of 
decorative nature of other kinds, with 
sculpture, and, of course, architectural de- 
signs in greet number. The Fine Arts 
Building, in West Fifty-seventh Street, has 
never been more crowded with such work, 
for the committee has made a series of 
subdivisons in the large Vanderbilt gallery, 
resulting in many alcoves, wherein each 
man’s work can be grouped together, a 
most excellent scheme, saving much space, 
as well as giving proper opportunity ‘to 
study the men and their labors. 
+,* 


on days 


be 


league 


Artists offers a 
prize of $50 for the best design for a city 
flag for that town. The drawings must be 
in color and of size not less than 12 by 14 
inches. They must be sent to the rooms 
of the society, in the Buffalo’ Library 
Building, before March 10, signed with a 
cipher and accompanied with a sealed en- 
velope, containing the name and address 
of the artist. 


The Buffalo 


Society of 


$,° 

It is announced that a new club, to be 
known as the Liberal Art League, has been 
formed with the object of establishing a 
permanent gallery in this city where art- 
ists can offer their pictures for sale and 
where the long-established ‘‘ jury of selec- 
tion ’’ will have no place. A large num- 
ber of members have already joined, but 
the organizers are working quietly and 
without publicity until the plans are bet- 
ter matured. It has already been decided 
to hold an initial exhibition this Winter. 
The large gallery of the Grand Central 
Palace, Lexington Avenue and Forty-third 
Street, has already been secured, and the 
exhibition will last one month. The date 
for the opening has not beeh set. Such is 
the purport of a circular received from the 
promoters. The idea is not new, of course; 
it has been tried in other cities, and always 
with the same result—disastrous failure. 
While juries are but mortal and liable to 
make mistakes, and to treat an occasional 
canvas unjustly, there has never yet been 
devised a better plan by which to form a 
eollection of works for public exhibition 
than by the critical judgment of a body of 
artists organized for that purpose. 

And who, if not brother artists, should 
be most competent to discriminate as to 
what is and what is not up to a proper 
standard? Few men are qualified to ren- 
der an unprejudiced opinion of their own 
labors. Nor is retiring modesty, as a gen- 
eral rule, a prominent characteristic of the 
painter. Juries, half the time, do not see 
the signatures on the works put up before 
them upon which they pass, and a large 
per cent, of the exhibitions are most fairly 
judged. If an ‘occasional injustice is done, 
it is never at the expense of an overwhelm- 
ingly good thing. Where is the line to be 
drawn? it may be fairly asked. If every- 
body is to be admitted, how absurd a re- 
sult will follow, and how much of the pub- 
lic will respond? The proposition is an- 
archistic, irrational, and visionary. It may 
be put down, as a general rule, that a se- 
riously painted, carefully studied, and in- 
telligently brought out picture from a man 
of worthy talent will be recognized almost 
every time, and if it be not hung to the 
lee ys advantage it will seldom be re- 
used outright. 

*,* 

Benjamin West’s painting, ‘‘ The Raising 
of Lazarus,” now over the altar of Win- 
chester Cathedral in England, is for sale, 
price $12,000. It is about 9 feet by 7, and 
shows the Saviour standing by the body 
of Lazarus, while Mary and Martha are 
close at hand and the Jews throng the 


background. The coloring is said to be 

Tes enla te innagiond., aid th is ukely that if 
in i. , 

present chance be neglected Amer- 


- 
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tional 6 e 
reason it is now purchasable in America is 
that the architect to the dean and chapter 
of Winchester Cathedral, John B. Colson, 
is a brother of W. H. Colson, the eccle- 
siastical architect of 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New-York City, and the former has written 
to his brother, offering, in the name of the 
dean and.chapter, to sell the picture for 
$12,000, 
*,* 

The report that Frederick MacMonnies, 
the eminent sculptor, who is best known in 
this country by his work at the Chicago 
Exposition, was on his way to Brooklyn 
from Paris for a visit, proves to be un- 
founded. He had started for his father’s 
Ceathbed, but when he found that he was 
too late he decided to remain, as he was 
busy on a number of important works. 

* * 

s 
Academy of Fine Arts 
with a bronze cast of 
“ The Bathers,”’ by the late Edmund Stew- 
ardson. This is the last thing that he ever 
did, and forms a valuable addition to the 
collection of statuary. The giver is the 
sculptor’s father, wno has presented a 
marble copy of the same subject to the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in this city. 

*,* 


The Pennsylvania 
has been presented 


Carolus Duran is contemplating a flying 
visit to this country. In a personal letter 
to Louis Vossion, the French Consul, M. 
Duran says he will probably visit this coun- 
try during the latter part of this month, 
and will make a stay of several weeks. 
The well-known pcrtrait painter has scores 
of friends in New-York, and his work is to 
be found in the principal galleries and 
many of the private collections in this 
country. Carolus Duran is not only cele- 
brated on his own account, but is known 
as the teacher of John S. Sargent. 

+,* 

A movement is on foot to place a mar- 
ble bust of the late Dr. Samuel F. Smith, 
poet and patriot, in the Boston Public 
Library. The committee in charge of the 
affair will accept contributions from the 
friends and admirers of the famous author 
of the hymn “ America.” just before his 
death Dr. Smith had arranged for a sitting 
with Sculptor Cobb, and when the poet’s 
demise was announced the sculptor made 
a death mask of Dr, Smith. This bust has 
now been finished in clay, and the family 
pronounce it a perfect likeness of the dead 
poet. | The marble bust, when finished, will 
cost $1,000, and subscriptions may be sent 
direct to Mr. S. Arthur Bent, Treasurer of 
the Bostonian Society, at the old State 
House. 





ART NOTES. 

An appeal signed by some influential 
people will soon be made pubile calling 
for subscriptions to a National fund for a 
monument to Gilbert Stuart, the portrait 
painter, whose bones are supposed to oc- 
cupy a tomb on the Bosten Common, num- 
bered 66. Among the officers of the Stuart 
Fund Association are Edward H. Coates, 
President of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, Philadelphia; the Hon. T. Jef- 
ferson Coolidge, late United States Minis- 
ter to France, Boston: Henry G. Mar- 
quand, President of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, New-York; William T. Evans 
New-York; Frederic Pp, Vinton, Zoston; 
Frank Gair Macomber, Boston; Frank T. 
Robinson, Boston; Samuel R. Honey, New- 
port; Albert M. Morlan, Indianapolis: A. 
T. Van Lear, New-York: G. E. Manigault, 
M. D., President of the Carolina Art As- 
sociation, Charleston, S. C.; Walter Gilman 
Page, Boston; William Howe Downes, Bos- 
ton; Philip A. Bruce, Corresponding Secre- 
tary Virginia Historical Society, Richmond, 
Va.; Col. Charles Hasbrook, Boston; 
Wendell Stanton Howard, New-York, and 
others, The location of the proposed monu- 
ment had not been decided on. 


Lop 
i, 


—Sales at the Pennsylvania Academy 
prise ‘‘The Red Bow,” by J. W. Alexan- 
der, to W. L. Elkins; “ Golden Effect,’’ 
by Alexander Harrison, to George FE. Wide- 
ner; “Canal, Venice,” by Stephen Parrish, 
to Mrs. Theodore N. Ely; “ Effect of Snow.” 
by Louis Paul Dessar, to Miss Grace Par- 
rish; ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Potter, to Craige Lippincott; engraving, 
(*‘ Reverie,”) by Henry Wolf, after Miss 
Beaux, to Walter George Smith; ‘‘A New- 
England Woman,” by Cecilia Beaux, to 
Temple Fund of the Academy of the Fine 
Arts; “El Mamador, Study of a Spanish 
Gypsy,” by Humphreys Johnston, to the 
Wilstach Trustees, Fairmount Park: “ Por- 
trait of the Swedish Artist 
J. W. Alexander, to the 
Fairmount Park. 


com- 


by Bessie 


Thaulow,” 
Wilstach 


by 
Trust- 
ees, 

—A fountain recently erected in the Maxi- 
milian Platz, at Munich, ts described by a 
correspondent of the Paris Journal ‘des 
Artistes as resuming within itself the 
aims and tendencies of the German art of 
the day. ‘“‘The equestrian statues at the 
border of the basin are puerile imitations 
of the antique; and the heavy and ill-pro- 
portioned architecture is ornamented at the 
base by the grimacing masks of marine 
divinities, of which the art is very Boeck- 
linian, * * * The vidlent ideal of Boecklin 
is too Germanic to appeal to Latin 
taste,’”’ 


our 


—Chicago papers are paying much atten- 
tion and giving considerable space to the 
exhibition of the collection of black-and- 
white drawings shown under the auspices 
of The Ladies’ Home Journal of Philadel- 
phia. The exhibition, which, it will be 
remembered, was seen in this city recently 
at the Waldorf Hotel, is attracting quite 
as many people flocked to see it in 
New-York. The criticisms are all favorable, 
as well they might be with so distinguished 
a company of painters represented on the 
walls. 

—At the 
eighth annual 


as 


Art Institute of Chicago 
exhibition of water colors, 
pastels, &c., will be held from April 17 
to June 7. Entries must be made by 
March 28, works to be sent in by the 30th. 
The jury of selection for New-York con- 
sists of C. Harry Eaton, Childe Hassam, 
and F, H. Lungren. Collections will be 
made by W. S. Budworth, & Son March 
26, 27, and 28, the institute paying all 


charges. 


the 


—An exhibition of paintings held at the 
Newton Art Club, near Boston, resulted 
in the unexpectedly successful sale of over 
$9,000 worth of canvases; including work 
from New-York, by J. G. Brown, J. Fran- 
cis Murphy, F. 8. Church, T. W. Wood, 
Carleton Wiggins, William Hart, Horatio 
Walker, and Thomas Moran. 


—The recent exhibition of the works of 
Alfred Stevens in the House of Art at 
Brussels was a great success. In the same 
place there is at present an exhibition of 
the sculptures of Paul Dubois, the paint- 
ings of Alfred Verhaeren, and the ceram- 
ics of E. Lachenal. An exhibition of the 
works of Jean Portaeis and his pupils will 
follow, to be opened Feb. 15. 


—The bust of Commodore Melville, which 
H. J. Ellicott, the Washington artist, has 
been modeling for the Loyal Legion in 
Philadelphia, is ready for casting, and the 
sculptor is at work on a bust of President 
Pierce. Mr. Ellicott’s equestrian statue 
of Gen. Hancock is still at the foundry, 
and will not be completed until about the 
1st of March. 

—A loan exhibition of paintings is now 
on at the Fine Arts Academy in Buffalo. 
It contains a large number of famous 
pictures never shown before in that city. 
There are early Englishmen, modern Ameri- 
cans, and Frenchmen represented, and the 
public are flocking to the show in great 
numbers. 

—An item of news encouraging to our 
artists is the announcement that Dougias 
Volk, who is instructor of the life class at 
the Cowles Art School, Bogton, has sold 
his latest painting, representing a mother 
and child, to a Washington man. The size 
of the canvas is 24 by 30. The sum paid 
for it was $1,000. 

—Margaret Humble, for some years as- 
sistant editor of The Art Amateur, has 


to resign her post on that 


ealth. 


‘Ella Deas, 


’ Boggs; 





SOCIETY EVENT 


ORANGE’S GREAT 


Success of the Ball Friday Night of 
the Athletic Club, 


ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 15.—The great society 
event of the season in the Oranges, the 
Orange Athletic Club ball, was held last 
night in the large tennis building of the 
club, which made an ideal dance hall, with 
its walls covered with white muslin and 
accentuated at intervals with sprays of 
evergreen and festoons of smilax. The 
event this year was under the joint man- 
agement of the Athletic Club and the Rid- 
ing and Driving Club, and was a great suc- 
cess, eclipsing all its predecessors of years 
gone by. The musicians were almost hid- 
den by handsome masses of palms and smi- 
lax cn the stage where they were stationed. 
Supper was served at midnight in the gym- 
nasium, which had been decorated for the 
occasion. 

The Floor Committee was composed of 
Clarence M. Learned, Kenneth C. Kirtland, 
Austin Colgate, C. A. Seymour, W. E. 
Quimby, Harry L. Burdick, Louis C. Henry, 
S. Brewster Wiley, Charles B. Gregory, 
William B. Dillon, Stephen M. Smith, O. 
De Gray Vanderbilt, James B. Dill, Edward 
V. Z. Lane, Gilman Collamcre, Arthur L. 
Doty, Benjamin K. Hotchkiss, James G. 
Marshall, Charles Hathaway, and Benjamin 
Stanley Webb, 

The patronesses were Mrs. 
Adams, Mrs. Edward P. Alling, Mrs. Ed- 
ward W. Ashley, Mrs. William Torrey 
Baird, Mrs. William Barr, Mrs. Frank Q. 
Barstow, Mrs. James Bingham, Mrs. George 
T. Boggs, Mrs. Edward Boote, Mrs. William 
A. Brewer, Mrs. Graham H. Brewer, Mrs. 
John Burke, Mrs. Robert D. Carter, Mrs. 
John C. Cassidy, Mrs. Edward E. Clapp, 
Mrs. Arthur H. Colby, Mrs. Eugene V. 
Connett, Jr., Mrs. Joseph G. Cooper, Mrs. 
Edward M. Colie, Mrs, William B. Dillon, 
Mrs. Richard N. Dyer, Mrs. Alfred B. 
Farnsworth, Mrs. Le Roy C. Fairchild, Mrs. 
J. Day Flack, Mrs. George W. Fortmeyer, 
Mrs. T. Newton Foster, Mrs. William M. 
Franklin, Mrs. Benjamin W. Franklin, Mrs. 
Paul F. Gerhard, Mrs. George M. Gill, Mrs. 
Louis C. Gillespie, Mrs. Charles H. Gilles- 
pie, Jr., Mrs. Charles B. Gregory, Mrs. 
Fred F. Guild, Mrs. Joseph D. Harrison, 
Mrs. Charles Hathaway, Mrs. Robert W. 
Hawkesworth, Mrs. John O.,Heald, Mrs. 
Charles R. Hedden, Mrs. William C. Horn, 
Mrs. Walter R. Hotchkiss, Mrs. Walter 
M. Keck, Mrs. A. T. E. Kirtland, Mrs. O. 
E. Lambiotte, Mrs. Edward V. Z. Lane, 
Mrs. Samuel Lee, Mrs. Cyrus F. Loutrel, 
Mrs. James G. Marshall, Mrs. J. A. Minott, 
Mrs. F. O’Reilly, Mrs. Eddy Palmer, 
Mrs. Henry A. Potter, Mrs. John P. Raffer- 
ty, Mrs. George Richards, Mrs. John_N. 
Robins, Mrs. W. H. Rockafellow, Mrs. Car- 
men Runyon, Mrs. A. H. Ryan, Mrs. F. K. 
Seggerman, Mrs. J. L. Seward, Mrs. Theo- 
dore F. Seward, Mrs, Lewis Seymour, Mrs. 
James M. Seymour, Mrs. L. Dinwiddie 
Smith, Mrs. W. H. Smith, Mrs, Francis 
Spier, Mrs. Charles A. Sterling, Mrs. Fred- 
erick W. Stevens, Mrs. Norman F. Thomp- 
son, Mrs. Henry H. Truman, Mrs. Oliver 
De Gray Vanderbilt, Mrs, David S. Walton, 
Mrs. Franklin Webster, Mrs, Frederick 
Worth, Mrs. Charles Wiley, Mrs. William 
H. Wiley, Mrs. John C. Wilmerding. 

The complete list of those present is as 
follows: 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank J. Barstow, Mr. and 
Mrs. Oscar’ E. Lambiotte, B. W. Franklin, 
Mrs. Harvey Benedict, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
Hallock, Neil Robins, Miss Edna J. Sayre, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. K. Seggerman, Miss Alice 
Hunt, Mr. and Mrs. Edward V. Z. Lane, 
Miss Alice Brower, Miss Lillian McMillan 
of Lawrence, Kan.; Mr. and Mrs. J. 'P. 
Schiller, Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Meeker, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Howard, Clarence A. 
Seymour, Miss Etta Hedden, Mr. and Mrs. 
James E. Marshall, Miss Alma Cohen, J. 
Knox Turner, Miss White, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick T. Ward, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Cc. Horn, Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Esterbrocke, 
Cc. E. Kenshaw, Miss Napier, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. 8S. Johnson, F. T. Curtis, T. McCoy, G. 
IT. McCoy, Mr. and Mrs. A. Rothschild, 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Smith, Miss Edna 
M. Smith, Miss Lulu Ford, Mr. and Mrs. 
Alexander McBride, Miss Marshall, Col. 
and Mrs. A. H. Ryan, Miss Grace Stocking, 
and Miss Helen Stocking. 

Miss M. C. Stevens, George D. Stevens, 
G. Wirgholz, Miss Agnes S. Zimmermann, 
F. . Zimmermann, Frederick Gerhard, 
Miss Bertha Gerhard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
M. Keck, Harry Stephenson, Miss Mary 
Keck, Mr. and Mrs. John Marshall, Charles 
A. Seymour, Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Ster- 
ling, Miss Edith A. Sterling, H. H. Smith, 
Mr. Stevens, Mrs, Norman IF’. Thompson, 
Mr. and Mrs, Clarence H. Kelsey, James 
Bingham, Jr., Mrs. James Bingham, EB. E. 
Quimby, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. La Pierre, 
Miss Louise taylor, Joseph P. Thompson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray A. Thomas, Mr. and 
Mrs. James B. Dill, William Baldwin, Jr., 
Mark MeGrilles, S. Van Buren Brewster 
Miss Edith Brewster, H. L, Baker, Theo. 
dore F. Reynolds, Ernest A, Smith, Charles 
Wiley, Walter Ff. Munn, Mr. and Mrs, 
Richard Coyne, Miss L. M. Brainard, Miss 
Wieanor Sterling. 7 
Cc. B. Gregory, Mr. and Mrs. Aller 
Hitch, Miss Dumbell of Staten islam ban 
Emerson, J. C. D. Hitch, Miss Sylvia Hitch 
Miss Loder, Mr. and Mrs. Loder, Mrs. 
Henry A. Potter, F. Green, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. C. Stewart, John Wiley, L. B. Wiley, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. Wainwright Bacot, Mr. 
and Mrs. T. W. Foster, Ernest L. Baldwin, 
Miss Fannie De Granio, Howard K. Cool- 
idge' Mr. and Mrs. Louis Seymour, B. Kk. 
Shepard, Mr. and Mrs, George F. Park 
i. @. Marshall, John H. Stevens, Alanson 
L. Gillespie, Mr. and Mrs. W. S. Silver, 
Joseph M. Cooper, David S. Walton, Jt; 
Miss Mary R. Scudder, W. E. Colt, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. BE, D. Clery, Frank Halstea 
Otis, J. Randolph Smythe, Mr. and Mrs. 
Louls C. Gillespie, Ray Cummings, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. B. Meeker, Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard N. Dyer, Miss Maud M. Barnum, 
George P. Deyoe, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Hathaway, Miss Bertha Richards, Miss 
Mr. Deas. 
and Mrs. Alexander MacIntosh, R. 
Miss Boggs, John C. Cassidy, Mr. 
and Mrs. E. C. Klipstein, Daniel Pritchard, 
E. Carson Leonard, Miss Helen Lindsley, 
I. FF. Flynn, Mr. and Mrs. William B. 
Dillon, Gillman Collamore, Miss Florence 
Parks of Glens Falls, N. Y.; F. M. Zitter, 
Arthur Varian, Mrs. Davis, Kenneth C. 
Kirtland, W. M. Taylor, P. C. Davis, Jr., 
Miss Laura Bowers, W. W. Silvey, P. T. 
Flood, Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Kelsey, 
Benjamin S. Webb, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Boote, Miss Osborn, W. H. Peck, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul F. Gerhard, Lorenzo Daniels, 
Mr. and Mrs. John 8. Tilney, Thomas QG. 
Bolles, and Miss Dora Seward. 

Col, and Mrs. C. F. Loutrel, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter R. Hotchkiss, Mr. and Mrs. O. De 
G. Vanderbilt, Mr. and Mrs, F, C. Wilcox, 
Miss Edith H. Smith. Mr. and Mrs. Roths- 
child of New-York, A. Decker, Mrs. T. H. 
Wheeler, Mr. and Mrs. H. T. Ambrose, Mr. 
and Mrs, C. H. Lippman, Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold R. Weber, Frank Kellogg, J. R. 
Giles, Miss Edith Fortmeyer, Miss Grace 
Flood, Frederick Fortmeyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
W. K. Underhill, Stephen M. Smith, Miss 
Townsend of Buffalo, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
M. Colie, Mr. and Mrs. George W. King, 
Norwood T. Smith, Henry F. Hitch, Ed- 
ward H. McCoy, Mr. and Mrs. TT. Bird 
Dixey, George V. Wakeman, Miss Ger- 
trude A. Dewey, L. D. Varian. 

Miss Holbrook of New-York, E. B. Wheel- 
er, Mr. and Mrs. F. P. Buell, August M. 
Fay, R. F. Bryson, Mr. and Mrs. W. C. 
Overman, Mr. and Mrs. F. C. Train, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Richards, Mr, and Mrs. W. 
H. Adams, Mr. Wehner, Miss Constance 
Hernandez, Arthur Varian, Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Vail, Mr. and Mrs. John P. Ratf- 
ferty, Mr. and Mrs. Arthur H. Colby, Mr. 
and Mrs, William M, Franklin, and Benja- 
min K. Hotchkiss. 

The committee of the two clubs which ar- 
ranged the ball was composed of Charles 
Hathaway, Harry T. Ambrose, Henry G. 
Atwater, David Bingham, Edward M., Colie, 
James B. Dill, J. Franklin Fort, William M. 
Franklin, Charles B. Gregory, William C. 
Horn, Dr. H. A, Mandeville, James G, Mar- 
shall, Dr. John L. Seward, Charles A, Ster- 
ling, Theodore Wilson, William B. Dillon, 
Charles Wiley, Hamilton Wallis, Appleton 
D. Palmer, E. V. Z. Lane, Dr. T. N, mab A 
George T. Boggs, Arthur Varian, Franklin 
Webster, John C. Cassidy, William 4H. 
Wiley, Daniel Pritchard, Walter R. Hotch- 
kiss, Benjamin W. Franklin, George Rich- 
ards, Robert W. Hawkesworth, Frank Q. 
Barstow, Edward W. Ashley. 


William H. 


Mr. 





A Successful Hunter, 


From The Philadelphia Ledger. 

John P. Swoope, the noted trapper of 
Huntington County, has a record for the 
year 1895 that has never been equalled 
in Pennsylvania. His bounty receipts for 
scalps paid him by the County Treasurer 
for the year were $607.50. The entire 
amount paid out in Huntingdon County 
during the year as bounties on scalps was 
$1,127, Mr. Swoope receiving more than 
half of the entire sum. As a hunter and 
trapper he has few equals in the Eastern 
States. 


Effect of the Two Holidays. 
From The New-York Examiner. 
The celebration of the birthdays of Wash- 
ington and Lincoln so near together will 


serve to emphasize afresh the great - 

ciples which they represented, and to 

aw. to country and 
people. 








Genuineness of Simms’s Rabbit's Foot 
Brought into Question. 


WAS ITS DISCOVERER A SEVENTH SON 


The Foot Had Brought Luck to Caleb, 
but Failed When Appcaled To 
to Capture Southern Votes 


ior Gov. Morton. 


ALBANY, Feb. 15.—This story is about ihe 
passing of a rabbit’s foot. 

Reports are beginning to come in from 
the little band of missionaries sent out by 
the Morton boomers South. 
They were expected to do something for 
the Governor in the way of securing dele- 
gates to the National Convention favorable 
to his candidacy. One of the missionaries 
was Caleb Simms, janitor of the Senate, 
former member of the Republican County 
Committee in New-York City, leader of 
the colored forces in the district of Cor- 
nelius N. Bliss, close friend of Amasa 
Thornton, and enjoying-the distinction of 
having, been blackballed by the James G. 
Blaine Club, in which Private Secretary 
Hedges was at one time, if not now, ‘the 
leading spirit. 

The second of these peripatetic Morton 
advertisers was Charles W. Anderson, the 
colored Demosthenes of New-York City, 
former employe in the Custom House under 
the Harrison Administration, smooth of 
speech, and ever ready to do more than 
his full share of the argument on the “‘man- 
and-brother ”’ question, political backer and 
sponsor for Simms, and last, but not least, 
Private Secretary to State Treasurer Addi- 
son B. Colvin. 

The other of the trio was E. J. Seymour, 
a clerk in the Legislature, formerly a mem- 
ber of the Republican County Committes 
in New-York City, a newspaper man of in- 
dustry and ability whenever the whirl of 
politics did not interfere, and of use in the 
present emergency because he had once 
lived in Florida and knew the strings which 
drew the delegates from that and adjoining 
States. Seymour is sedate, not given to 
the follies of this world, and, moreover, 
can, upon occasion, preserve a discreet 
silence on matters which are, in his opin- 
ion, his own business. Therein is he not 
unlike Simms, but, by the same token, he 
is unlike Anderson. 

These missionaries have been accused of 
going South with the “‘ Morton barrel” se- 
curcly checked as a part of their baggage, 
and labeled “ money to burn.” Let it be 
said at the outset that before they started 
they consented, under some duress, to hav- 
ing their salaries as State officials cut off. 
Let it also be said that by reason of this 
last fact place was made for substitutes 
for Seymour and Simms, thereby allowing 
the machine. two more bits of patronage 
and possibly healing two bleeding hearts 
made sore when the two missionaries re- 
ceived their official positions. 

But it was not with a “‘ barrel” that they 
went. Gov. Morton, being of discreet years, 
and having rare knowledge of the world in 
general and the colored delegate in partic- 
ular, does not open his ‘“barrel’’ fous 
months in advance of the convention. More- 
over, when he decides that he will send a 


golden stream to irrigate the barren pocket 
of a Southern delegate. Simms and Ander- 
son and Seymour will not construct “the 
channel, 

Why, 
forth? 


to the sunny 


then, did these missionaries put 
The real reason has but just come 
to light. If the report be true, it reveals 
a belief in a political mascot which oné 
would not have credited in this end of the 
nineteenth century. 

They go carrying a rabbit’s foot. It is 
the property of Simms. For many years he 
has had it constantly in the left-hand pocKke 
et of his trousers—a charm that has on 
several occasions proved its potency; @ 
rare thing, which plays havoc with spotted 
cubes, brings out 4-11-44 once on each high 
tide, sooths rheumatic pains, carries with 
it the art of divination to an extent that 
gives its possessor power to know if a horse 
will get a place, and other secrets of nat+ 
ure, averts accidents, and renders innocu- 
~~ melon rind in which the microbe 
urks. 

Caleb has had this since boyhood. A 
pious negro, a seventh son with white curl 
beard, caught the rabbit from which it 
came, in the lonely corner of a graveyard 
one night on the dark of the moon, Its 
owner would not part with it. More than 
onee its power has been tested. Onee, 
when Caleb had left it at home the lght- 
ning struck a tree in a distant town and 
killed a mule which had sought shelter 
under it. The mule belonged to a friend of 
Caleb’s brother’s wife. Next cay Caleb 
hunted up the rabbit’s foot, and missed @ 
train which he was intending to take to a 
distant town, he train was wrecked. 
One night last year Caleb took his rab- 
bit’s foot and called on Cornelius N. Bliss. 
A few nights later he became a member of 
the County Committee in New York, by 
election. Shortly afterward he attended a 
meeting of the committee having ieft his 
talisman at home, and Cocri+ius N. Bliss 
demonstrated that Calicb was an _ office 
holder here, and net entit'e@l to sit in the 
County Committee. He wes forced to re- 
sign. In many other eaually convincing 
ways has the efficacy of this particular rab- 
bit’s foot been tested. 

Caleb had this foot with him one day in 
Albany, and for a moment loaned it t- his 
friend Anderson, wno took it to the State 
Treasurer’s office. hat very day a fire 
company in Glens Fatls, where Mr, Colvin 
lives, passed resolutions indorsing his can- 
didacy for a second :erm. Because cf this 
“ Brother” Colvin is said.to have become 
a believer in the power of the rabbit’s foot 
to help political candidates. 

So with ‘this charm concealed from the 
curious eyes of such as they might visit, 
this trio went where the warm breezes 
blow, and where the eolored delegate to the 
National Convention lives in expectation 
of a quadrennial shower of gold. Simms, 
as the owner of the precivus thing, was to 
carry it. Anderson was to pass as a living 
picture of wha: che colored mah may be- 
come when he linus favor with the Repub- 
lican politicians, and Seymour knowing the 
territory, Was to act as guide and chaperon, 
keeping a watchful eye lest their missien 
work should be diverted by the enchant- 
ments which the pa-liock and tne spotted 
cubes offer to oné who holds in his pocket 
a thing which has rained “ influence” 
more certain than ever did the stars. 

The first reports are not encouraging. 
Moreover, this is due to a discovery which 
seriously affects the potency of Caleb’s 
rabbit’s foot. Journeying through the 
South, they came upon the neighborhood 
in which had lived the colored man who 
had caught the rabbit. Here they paused 
for a time, and made inquiry for the old 
man. They learned that he was dead, but 
his brother was living. Now, much of the 
value of this particular rabbit’s foot lay 
in the fact that it had been taken by a 
seventh son. When his brother, old and 
tottering, was questioned, it was developed 
that the two were twins. Then arose the 
question, Which of the two had been born 
first? No one could tell. No record had 
ever been established. One or the other 
had been the seventh son, but, even in the 
family circle no one had known surely 
which. And so there came a cloud over the 
dusky face of Caleb. Anderson fell into 
a long, rare silence. Seymour questioned 
the venerable colored man. No light on 
the ee could be obtained, and for two 
days gloom hung over Caleb and over 
Anderson. The Morton boom was in dan- 
ger. Even now Caleb is not fully reas- 
sured. If report be true, he hangs the 
rabbit’s foot by a string of braided hair 
taken from the tail of a white mare on 
the lower left hand bed post ‘ee? night, 
and in his dreams is troubled. ften he 
murmurs in his sleep, ‘‘ Come seben! Come 
a’ seben!”’ 


EMBRACING 


lasts is the 
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an opportunity while it 
height of wisdom. 
dining room or bedroom need furnishing? 


28, and every article in our entire build- 


lection of 


FINE FURNITURE 


will be sold without reserve at your own 
figures. } 





Does your parlor or. 
We must vacate our stores on FEB. ' 
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GOSSIP OF THE CYCLERS 





The League's New Officers, and a Few 
Things They Have Yone. 


MURPHY GLAD CLASS B HAS VANISHED 


Accideut to a Well-known Bicyclist 
Near Denver — Valnable Hints 
io Women Who Ride the 


Silent Steed. 


The members of the League of American 


Wheelmen congratulate themselves 
upon the election at Baltimore last week 
of such an able Board of Officers. With- 
out casting shadows on previous boards, it 
the new officials are 
2s the most desirable 
ever had. They are 


ean 


may be said that 
generally regarded 
the organization has 
looked upon as workers and men of ideas, 
possessing talent and ability to fill the 
important. positions to which they have 
been elected. 

Sterling Elliott, the President, is the best 
known of the lot. He has been connected 
with cycling and the league for a long time 
and knows a heap about both for which 
he is not given credit. He is forty-four 
years of age, and has been successively a 








Charics F. Gossum., 





miller, which was his father’s occupation; a 
carriage builder, an inventor, a manufact- 
urer of bicycles, a poet, and an editor, 
In 1894 he was made Chief Consul of the 
Massachusetts Division, and last November 
succeeded himself in that important office. 
He is diplomatic and popular. 

By reason of his training, Charles F. Cos- 
sum, the First Vice President, will prob- 
ably some day be regarded as perfect 
league Presidential timber. He lives in 
Poughkeepsie, this State; is a lawyer, and 
has been identified with the league since 
1882, in which year he became a member. 
A native of this city, he was educated here, 
and still holds membership in several lo- 
eal clubs. He was an old-time member of 
the Citizens’ Bicycle Club. In 1887 Presi- 
dent Luscomb made him Chairman of the 
Rights and Privileges Committee, a posi- 
tion in which he served for five years. For 
two years he had charge of the highway 
legislation, representing the National or- 
ganization, and in that capacity appeared 
before the Legislatures of the States of 
New-York, Virginia, Ohio, and Maryland. 
He is thirty-seven years of age. 

The re-election of A. Cressy Morrison of 
Milwaukee as Second Vice President was 
unanimously approved. He has been picked 
as a coming man in league affairs. The 
West wanted him to run for the Presiden- 
ey, but he wisely refrained. League gray- 
heads, however, say his time is not far 
off. He is apparently about thirty-three 
years of age, studious and active. Of E. F. 

artwell, the new Treasurer, little is gen- 
erally known. He is a young business man 
and very well liked in Denver, where he 
lives. 

s,* 

De Wolf Hopper’s latest skit, sprung on 
the wheelmen at the theatre party given 
at Ford’s in Baltimore in their honor last 
Wednesday evening, links together Mary 
and her little lamb, and a pair of bloom- 
ers. Here it is: 

Mary had a little lamb, 
It followed her every day; 
But one day Mary put the bloomers on, 
And the lamb, he ran away. 
+,* 

“ Charlie’”’ Murphy says he is mightily 
glad that Class B has been swept away. 
“I think,” said he, “that it is the best 
thing that has ever happened, Why, it 
is simply an impossibility to frame condi- 
tions that would compel a Class B man to 
retain prizes won by him. Pretty nearly 
every one of the riders disposed of precious 
gems, wheels, and bric-a-brac. What they 
want is cash. 1 am decidedly in favor of a 
cash system. I can now make plans for 
uw season’s campaign. My first effort will 
be as an out-and-out professional in la 
belle France. On Feb. 19 I expect to sail 
for France, where I am offered a splendid 
inducement to meet ail the crack French 
riders. About April 15 I will most likely 
return to America and try for the world’s 
record behind a locomotive, These two en- 
gagements I expect will remunerate me 
more than all the races I have ridden since 
1 began to ride a wheel.” 

* ¢ 
+ 
Van Sicklen, 
wheelmen in this city and Chicago, met 
with a painful accident in Denver last 
week. He was with a party on a pleasure 
trip around the famous Georgetown loop, 
in the Rocky Mountains, when the train 
was blown from the track by a hurricane 
sweeping through Fischer Gulch. The train 
slid dewn the embankment to the rushing 
torrent below. Mr. Van Sicklen’s injuries 
were more serious than those sustained 
by other members of the party, one of 
which was his wife. His injuries have 
been summarized in press dispatches as 
follows: An ugly cut in right side of the 
head, which necessitated six stitches; a 
deep cut just in front of the right ear, 
within one-sixteenth inch of the jugular 
vein; right ear nearly torn from the head, 
which had to be sewn on by surgeons; 
ragged cut, three inches in length, over 
the right eye; deep, two-inch incision on 
the thruat; spine badly injured, back of 
right hand and wrist severely cut, left leg 
horribly mangled, in addition to which 
every muscle in the body is painfully 
wrenched and bruised. he physicians 
state that his condition is thoroughly 
alarming, and it will take ‘at least one week 
for them to state positively whether or 
not it will be possible for him to recover. 
Mrs. Van Sicklen’s injuries resulted in a 
badly gashed eye and deeply cut hip, which 
will probably scar and maim her for life. 
*,* 

The bowling games scheduled for last 
Thursday night in the tournament of the 
Long Island Association of Cycling Clubs 
were postponed until this week, to give 
the team of the Liberty Wheelmen an op- 
portunity to attend the masquerade ball 
of that organization. The opponents in 
this game will be the South Brooklyn 
Wheelmen’s “ five.” A 

> 

Mrs. Etta Morse Huddes of the Cyclists’ 
Federation differs with Mrs. E. 8S. Merry, 
the “ cyclists’ angel,’ on the burning ques- 


tion of brakes on bicycles. Mrs. Merry, who 
is a very graceful as wel] as skillful rider, 
Opposes the use of brakes, while Mrs. 
Huddes Says no woman should go cycling 
without one. The latter has been inter- 
viewed on cycling as a recreation for her 
gex, and this is what she says: 

‘“‘T am a firm believer in a woman’s learn- 
ing to ride in an academy, rather than upon 
the road, and more important even than 


“ Fred ”’ well known to 
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her learning to ride should be h 
to mount and dismount. Her owl 

of this should be perfect before she vent- 
ures upon the road. No less important than 
a woman's learning to mount should be her 
learning to repair. Before taking to th 
road she should take lessons in the art o 
adjusting her handle-bar and saddle, in in- 
flating @nd patching her tire, in replacing 
washers and in oiling her machine. 

“Why, only the other day I heard of a 
woman whose tire became punctured ‘way 
out in the country, and she was obliged 
to walk five miles, dragging her wheel 
along with her, all because she knew noth- 
ing about repairing a wheel. In my opinion, 
bicycling is healthful exercise for most wo- 
men, but no rule having a universal appli- 
cation can be made. Some women are not in 
a proper physica: condition to indulge in 
cycling, and ail women should ride temper- 
ately. It is not the wheel itself that has 
proved disastrous to so many riders, but 
an intemperate use of the wheel. | 

“* The principal cause of bad effects from 
bicycling among women is the jolt, and it 
is with the idea of lessening that that the 
pneumatic saddles have been invented. But 
until these can be constructed differently, 
with a slight depression in the middle, or 
some other means to prevent so much re- 
bound. They .can hardly be of practical 
service, as in their present condition the 
rider is in constant danger of bouncing off.” 

+,* . 

Until the safety bicycle came into use 
the outdoor sports for women were con- 
fined almost exclusively to tennis, croquet, 
riding, driving, golfing, shooting, boating, 
and other amusements of the same class, 
of which the great mass of working girls 
and those employed during the day could 
not take advantage, and it seemed as 
though, except for those who were under 
the necessity of earning their daily bread, 
there was no exercise or umusement by 
which they could pass the evening hours 
and gain enjoyment and respite atter the 
day’s work. Certainly it would hardly 
seem probable that a working girl could af- 
ford indulging in the amusements previously 
mentioned, or, if such were the case, the 
time would be so limited that no enjoyment 
could be derived therefrom. The safety 
bicycle fills a much-needed want for women 
in any station of life, and has fairly revo- 
lutionized the mode of feminine apparel. 
It knows no class distinction, is within the 
reach of all, and rich and poor alike have 
the opportunity to enjoy this popular and 
healthful exercise. 

¢,* 

—As the time approaches for the annuat 
election of officers of the Metropolitan As- 
sociation of Cycling Clubs, the contests for 
the different offices are becoming decidedly 
interesting. W. E. Scudder, who heads the 
ticket of the present administration forces, 
seems to have the lead at this time. While 
the opposition is yet somewhat unorganized, 
it is working earnestly. A number of the 
leading and most influential clubs in the 
association have vented their dissatisfac- 
tion quite often of late, and some of them 
have gone so far as to threaten to resign 
if more activity is not shown and more of 
the work for which the association was or- 
ganized accomplished. 

*,*% 

—One point that has created a vast amount 
of criticism is the recent action of the as- 
sociation, urging the Board of Aldermen 
to adopt the obnoxious brake ordinance. 
Those in opposition to the old ticket point 
to this as one of many reasons for a change 
of officers, as this resolution was passed at 
a poorly attended meeting, there’ being 
scarcely more than a quorum present, and 
its chief supporters were the present ad- 
ministration. 

*,* 

—The prevailing idea is that when wheel- 
men’s interests are so surely overlooked by 
the officers supposed to look out for their 
interests that their tenure of office should 
be cut short, and as quickly as possible. It 
is worthy of note that since the discus. 
sion of the proposed brake ordinance be- 
gan very few wheelmen have spoken in 
its favor. Thus it would seem that the 
Metropolitan Association of Cycling Clubs’ 
political pot is boiling and that an ex- 
plosion of some kind can be expectea. 

*,* 

—One of the well-known delegates the oth- 
er day expressed himself as very much dis-~ 
satisfied, and said that the election of an 
entire new set of officers would be about 
the only way to save the association from 
an untimely death, if that can even do it. 





AMERICAN WHEELS ABROAD. 


Sold in Australia for 
than Is Paid for English Bicyeles. 


More Money 


American bicycles, according to ah exchange, 
are outting quite a swath in Australia, despite 
the fact that English wheels sell for from $15 to 
$25 less. One Melbourne firm recently sent an or- 
der for 350,000 worth of ‘‘ Yankee eycles’’ to a 
Chicago house. The New South Wales trade of a 
New-Jersey firm is alone worth $100,000 per an- 
num. 

The factory cost of high-grade bicycles is about 
$70, which, under fhe Australian duty of 25 per 
cent. ad valorem, added to shipping and other 
expenses, makes the landed cost about $106. The 
average price obtained tor high-grade wheels in 
the Antipodes is $126, although a first-class racing 
machine will bring from $10 to $20 more. The 
demand for ladies’ bicycles far exceeds the sup- 
ply. The ladies’ wheels supplied by British mak- 
ers are far too heavy, the weight being about 
thirty-five pounds. The lightest ladies’ wheel sold 
in the colonies weighs twenty-eight pounds. If 
Americans can supply a iadies’ wheel weighing 
from twenty-two to twenty-five pounds they will 
find an immense market. 

Strange to relate, the opening of the Coolgardie 
gold fields has helped the Australian cycle trade 
greatly. The bicycle has been invaluable to the 
great crowds who have rushed to the fields in 
search of gold. To many parts of the barren 
west the bicycle has been thé only means of com- 
munication. For the transit of messages the 
cycle has been highly important and very re- 
munerative to the cycle messenger. The charge 
for carrying a message is one shilling per mile; 
sometimes even more. For instance, one message 
Was carried thirty miles at the cust of £25. In 
consequence of the bicycle’s utility and import- 
ance on the fields, the trade in cycles has been 
extensive. One agent alone at Coolgardie is re- 
ported to have made £6,000 profit in less than 
tweive months. 

Greece is another country where the American 
wheel is proving popular. At present there are 
about 400 bicycles in Athens, and most of them 
are of American make. The average wheel 
weighs about twenty-six pounds, and the char- 
acter of the roads forbid a lighter machine, un- 
less of a very high grade and long base. There is 
no duty on wheels in Greece, consequently few 
are manufactured in that country. The history 
of bicycling in Greece is interesting. The first 
machine was brought there many years ago by 
the King. It was an all-wood affair, of the va- 
riety known as ‘ bone-sShaker.’’ Naturally, his 
Majesty did not appear in public on this machine, 
as bicycles were regarded by the hatives as su- 
pernatural and uneanny for many years. The 
pioneer bicyclists of Greece were subjected to 
many inconveniences, and even dangers. They 
were hooted and laughed at even in the streets of 
Athens, and were sometimes stoned and tumbled 
from their wheels. At the present day the rustic 
generally crosses himself and utters a prayer 
when a bicyclist passes him. 





BROOKLYN’S CYCLE SHOW. 


Details for the First Exhibition of 
Wheels Ever Held in That City. 


The Cycle Club of Brooklyn, with the sanction 
of the National Board of Trade, will give a cycle 
show and exhibition at the Armory Building, cor- 
ner of Flatbush Avenue and Hanson Place, from 
March 9 to 14, inclusive. This will be the first 
specific effort to hold a cycle show in Brooklyn, 
which, with its 30,000 cyclists, its renowned cycle 
path, its numerous clubs, and wide cycle inter- 
ests, offers an unusually profitable field for such 
a project. 

The special object of the promoters is to bring 
the manufacturers in direct contact with pur- 
chasers at the time they will be seeking a mount 
for the coming season. A distinctly social char- 
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acter will be given to the affair, and the reputa- 
tion and character of the club guarantees its suc- 
cess. The co-operation and assistance of the local 
organizations, such as the Good Roads Associa- 
tion, the Associated Cycling Clubs, the wheeling 
and social clubs, and the Ba raembers of the 
League of American Wheelmen can be counted 
upon to lend their aid and support to this object. 

The building, one of the largest in the city, is 
centrally situated and easily. reached by hoth 
elevated and trolley lines from all parts of the 
city. It is well lighted, and has a floor space of 
over 21,000 square feet, with spacious galleries, 
and abundant room for storage purposes. It is al- 
ready handsomely decorated, is lighted by elec- 
tricity, and heated by steam. 

Spaces will be allotted in order of application, 
and the management reserves the right of limit- 
ing the amount of space desired by one exhibitor. 
Payment for gpace will be required as follows: 
50 per cent. upon signing of contract, and balance 
on March 7. The show will be open to the public 
from 1 to 11 P. M., and a first-class military 
oy will furnish music both afternoon and even- 
ng. 





PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE. 


Doings of the Cycle Clubs of the Met- 
ropolitan District. 


A most successful affair was the first recep- 
tion of the ladies’ auxiliary of the Williamsburg 
Wheelmen, held in Eric Hall, on Thursday even- 
ing. A large crowd was present and the affair 
went off in a very pleasant manner. Dancing 
Was kept up until the small hours of the morn- 


ing. Among those present’ were Mr. and Mrs, 
Frank Dunham, D. W. Wellace, Miss Paasch, 
Mr, and Mrs. Kronslin, Mr. and Mrs, H. Smart, 
Mr. and Mrs. McKenzie, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Jones, Mr. and Mrs. C, Mergerle, William Sny- 
der, A. McCarthy, N. McCarthy, E. J. Snyder 
and sister, Miss Lillie Kreth, L. F. Goldman, 
H. Glennsner and sister, Mr. and Mrs, John 
Wetzler and daughter, and the Misses F. Regan, 
A, Newman, R. Watts, I. Mott, N. Pelikan, M. 
Coward, Etta Aston, Lottie Aston, Lottie 
Paasch. * 
+,* 

A new feature in club runs, to be introduced 
by the Century Wheelmen of New-York, during 
the coming season, will be the setting aside of 
one Sunday each month as Ladies’ Day, when 
the wives and lady friends of the members are 
privileged to accompany them on their regular 
weekly run. No doubt this will add interest to 
the runs in question, and they will become pop- 
ular, especially with the ladies. 

+,* 

The Paramount Wheelmen will give their first 
entertainment and reception at Acme Hall, 
Ninth Street and Seventh Avenue, Brooklyn, 
to-morrow evening. The Entertainment Commit- 


tee has secured the following talent: George Sulli- 
van, tenor solo; Bert K. Forrest, baritone; A. 
Charles Rielly, piano solo; C. Smith, tenor solo; 
H. Shotwell, facial contortionist; Prof. Strom- 
burg, magician; the Misses M. Boorum and Emily 
Roberts, infant wonders; Harry Kraft, humorism; 
Joe Dall club swinger; the Manhattan Quar- 
tet, and George and Alice Burdens, speciaity 
artists. 
*,* 

At a recent meeting of the members of the 
Wolff-American Wheelmen the following officers 
were elected for the year ending Dec. 31: Presi- 
dent—W. K. Paxson; Vice President—A. McKeon; 
Treasurer—R. J. Hatzel; Secretary—P. J. Martin; 
Captain—C, Dietrich; First Lieutenant—J. C. 
Blockhouse; Second Lieutenant—F. Frelich. The 
following gentlemen were unanimously elected 
honorary members: Frank W, Sanger, manager 
of Madison Square Garden; James C. . Young, 
Secretary of Madison Square Garden; Subway 
Commissioner Thomas L. Hamilton, R. H. Wolff, 
President of R. H. Wolff & Co., Limited, and 
Charles N. Schroeder, business manager of Madi- 
son Square Garden. A decided novelty of. the 
club will be an ambulance staff, consisting of two 
of its Esculapian members, Applications for 
membership are received daily, and the club bids 
fair to become quite a large organization in a 
very short time, 

*,* 

The first Anniversary of the Century Wheelmen 
of New-York will be celebrated by a dinner at 
one of the leading hoteis. It takes place on Mon- 
day evening, March 2. 

*,¢ 

The Harlem Wheelmen expect to have a very 
pretty reception at the Ilerslie, 80 West One 
Hundred and Twenty-sixth Street, to-morrow 
evening. It will be their regular dance for Feb- 
ruary. 

On Friday evening the Harlems took in thirty- 
one new members, the following comprising the 
list: Homer M. More, John F. Main, Herbert 
Lawrence, H. P. De Voursney, Gustave Behning, 
Charles R, Stanley, James A. Waddell, W. J. 
Smith, A. 8S. Roome, George M..Clemmitt, J. E. 
E, Ohlenslager, Fred H. Schneer, Frank 8S. Gar- 
rett, Samuel R. Hall, John Wayland, W. T. Lee, 
L. B. Porcher, F. W. Donahue, ,K. B. Page, 
William H. Brady, J. T. Farrelly, Edward E. 
Pollock, C. F. Pollock, E. H. Unkles, John W. 
Kirby, A. Nicholson, H. S, Butler, A. R. Salas, 
G. B. Palmer, W. B. Short, and Guy 
teynolds. 

+,* 


The Falcon Wheelmen will give an, informal re- 
ception to their friends at Keromo’s Hall, Brook- 
lyn, on Washington's Birthday Eve. Fohs's Twen- 
ty-third Regiment Band will furnish the music, 
and a fine array of talent will entertain the 
guests between dances. Invitations for upward 
of two hundred couples have been issued, and it 
is expected tuat the affair will be one of the 
finest that the club has ever given. 


*,* 


The Yorkville Wheelmen’s penuchle cracks are 
now engaged in a tournament with a team repre- 
senting the East Side Athletic Club. 

* * 
a 
Englert of the Harlem Wheelmen has 
appointed William H. Huges First Lieutenant 
and F, L. Bruenn Second Lieutenant, The Har- 
lem’s delegates to the Metropolitan Association 
of Cycling Clubs this year will be C, A. Under- 
hill, M. B. Freidenrich, William F. Smith, and 
William B, Bryan. Capt. Englert announces 
three club century runs for the coming season, in 
whieh he says he will spring some surprises. 
Dates will be announced later. Chairman Mellis 
of the Entertainment Committee announces that 
his committee is preparing a series of entertain- 
ments of various kinds between now and the 
opening of the riding season. A solid gold medal 
will be presented to the member riding the great- 
est number of miles in this year. Silver medals 
will be presented to those riding 3,000 miles, 
with an extra bar for each additional 1,000, 
Also a medal to be drawn far by such members 
as come near the 3,000 miles. 
*,* 


Capt. 


The next regular meeting of the Manhattan 
Bicycle Club will be held at the clubrooms in 
the Osborne, 205 West Fifty-seventh Street, to- 
morrow evening, at 8:30 o'clock. At this meeting 
a Nominating Committee to take charge of the 
annual elections to be held at the annual meet- 
ing in March, will be appointed. Two amend- 
ments to the by-laws which were introduced at 
the last meeting will come up for action. At the 
last meeting a motion was passed limiting the 
active membership to seventy-five members. 

* * 
* 


Secretary Fernold of the Ocean Parkway Wheel- 
men says his clubmates were much pleased at 
the success attained by them with their second 
annual reception, held in New Hall, Parkville, 
on Lincoln’s birthday Eve. Nearly all of the 
leading clubs of Brooklyn were represented. 

++ 

That very promising club, the Knickerbocker 
Wheelmen, is now situated at 82 Second Avenue 
Its quarters were formerly at 124 Second Avenue. 
Cyclists generally are welcomed at the Knicker- 
bockers’ rooms on every evening, except Tuesday. 

* * 
~ 

The Kings County Wheelmen entertained a 
large party of their women friends at their Grant 
Square clubhouse last Thursday evening. In ad- 
dition to dancing there was a progressive euchre 
tournament, in which Miss Lena Cooper and H. 
B. Oakman captured first prizes and Miss Rob- 
bins and D. Westfall second prizes. Among 
those in attendance were Mr. and Mrs. W. R. 
Hooper, W. Bonner, Miss Farrington, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. M. Hamlet, 8. J. Graham, Miss Cooper, 
H. B. Oakman, Miss Brainard, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
H. Tricken, Miss Oakman, D. Westfall, Miss 
Rieger, L. T. Peckham, Mr. and Mrs, . 
Blauvelt, Mr. and Mrs. B. -S. Alden, Mr. and 
Mrs. F. E. Wadsworth, U. S. Paige, Miss J. 
Bigelow, H. C. Robbins, Alma Robbins, J. F. 
James, C. B. Auctin, Miss L. Robbins, Miss An- 
nita Hawkins, and Miss Harding. 

*,* 

On Tuesday of this week the Brooklyn Bicycle 
Club will have a women’s day for the entertain- 
ment of their fair friends. It will last from 3 ta 
7P. M. 
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THE BEAUTIES OF GOLF 


The Rev. Dr. Rainsford Tells of the 
Benefits He Derives from the Game. 


GIVES PERFECT REST AND SOCIABILITY 





Criticises the Methods of Some Play- 
ers and Is Opposed to Bet- 
ting or Playing for a 
Money Stake. 


In the golfing world the name of the 
Rev. Dr. W. S. Rainsford ranks high as 
a player of rare ability and skill. His stand- 
ing is very close to that of the best players 
this country has yet produced; so close, in 
fact, that he is liable at any time to over- 


step the almost imperceptible line which 
separates him from those generally termed 
championship men, and be numbered among 
the very few foremost golfers in America. 
The success which he has attained in the 
game is all the more to his credit, for any 
one who knows anything of Dr. Rainsford 
and his multiform duties as rector of St. 
George’s Episcopal Church of this city 
must realize that time seldom hangs heavily 
on his hands. Besides his church duties, 
which are onerous, he is also a deep stu- 
dent of social problems, and his researches 
into many of the perplexing questions of 
metropolitan life have been such as to de- 
mand the careful attention and thought of 
all, even though on many points the rever- 
end doctor’s ideas have been vigorously as- 
sailed. 

In the old New-England days, and occa- 
sionally it is true now, a minister wht drove 
a fast horse, or in other ways showed that 
his thoughts turned to the good things of 
the world, became known throughout the 
community as the “ sporting parson.” This 
term, in its original meaning, could hardly 
be applied to the erudite rector of St. 
George’s. He might with propriety be 
termed an ‘athletic parson,” or a “ sport- 
loving parson,” for the Rev. Dr. Rainsford 
has, indeed, the deep love of a genuine 
sportsman for all healthful, invigorating 
Sports; those which, when properly used, 
conduce, not to the dissipation of one’s 
faculties, but to the building up of one’s 
mental strength through regular bodily ex- 
ercise. Dr. Rainsford’s personality is in it- 
self a living example of a strong mind in a 
strong body. Tall, active, commanding in 
appearance, quick in his movements, Dr. 
Rainsford is a splendid type of physical 
power, while the works of his mind show 
that the brain, too, has had vigorous and 
continued exercise. 

Sport with Dr. Rainsford is a means to 
an end. He has no idle hours to while 
away in amusement simply for the tem- 
porary excitement it may afford. To be 
sure, he enjoys the excitement fully as 
well as the most pronounced sport, when 
the contest grows sharp and keen, when 
perhaps simply the movement of the hand 
or a nervous thought may be all that sepa- 
rates a well-earned victory from bitter de+ 
feat. The health-giving properties of the 
sport are of the first importance to him 
and never the remuneration which may 
come with victory. 

Dr. Rainsford’s comfortable study in St. 
George’s rectory is in every respect typ- 
ical of the man, filled as it is with unmis- 
takable evidences of bodily and mental 
vigor. Bookcases cover every particle of 
the wall space half way to the ceiling. 
Above them at intervals, extending all 
around the room, are suspended séveral 
pairs of horns and antlers, exquisite both 
in beauty and size, and which would ex- 
cite the envy and admiration of the most 
veteran hunter. Half a dozen rifles ar- 
tistically arranged in a semi-circle over the 


fireplace furnish vivid expianations re- 
garding the trophies of the chase, while 
upon the mantelpiece, three or four hand- 
some silver cups attract the observer’s 
attention, and upon closer inspection these 
are found to be well-earned souvenirs of 
the golf links. 

The largest and most conspicuous cone 
these is 'the beautiful silver cup presente 
by George Gould to the Lakewood Golf 
Club for its New Year’s Day tournament. 
Dr. Rainsford’s victory at that time was one 
of which the ablest golfer in the country 
would have been proud. In point of num- 
bers ‘the contest was the largest ever held 
in America, thirty-nine golfers finishing the 
course of eighteen holes. Dr. Rainsford 
himself never played a better game in his 
life. It was a handicap match, and the 
doctor was allowed three strokes. His 
scratch record for the course was ninety- 
one, which, less his handicap, gave him the 
winning score of eighty-eight, his scratch 
score, however, being but one point behind 
the best scratch record made, which was 
ninety, done by George E. Armstrong of 
the St. Andrew’s Club. The season of 1896 
was well opened by this New-Year’s Day 
tournament, and Dr. Rainsford’s fine game, 
as well as the beautiful George Gould 
trophy, will be talked about for many 
months to come. 

If anything might be called Dr. Rains- 
ford’s hobby, golf is surely worthy of that 
distinction. He has been playing the game 
for about five or six years, and learned it 
here in America. He believes that the game 
has a great future before it in America, 
and some of his ideas regarding it may 
well be considered by our younger players, 
for Dr. Rainsford seldom gives his views 
upon a matter on which he®has not formed 
careful convictions. 

“How did I come to play the game?” 
he said. ‘‘ Well, I found it an absolute 
necessity as a means of rest from my work. 
For several years I never took a holiday, 
except two months in Summer, which I 
spent in hunting and walking over the most 
distant parts of the Rocky Mountains. In 
those days I invariably walked from twenty 
to thirty miles a day after the game which 
the wild regions of the Rockies afforded. 

“But about six years ago I broke a 
small blood vessel in my head, and was 
obliged to find some quieter method of 
exercise. It was then that I took to golf. 
1 knew absolutely nothing about the game; 
in fact, was rather inclined to despise it, 
which I have since found has been the ex- 
perience with many golfers before they ap- 
preciated its beauties. I found that the 
game suited me exactly. It gave me just 
the rest which I wanted, and for the time 
being brought about a complete freedom 
from the cares and thoughts of business. 
{1 know of no sport which gives this entire 
freedom so completely as golf.’ Bven in 
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WOLFF-AMERICAN HIGH ART CYCLES, 


THE FINEST WHEELS ON EARTH. 


If you doubt it we can prove it. 


POINTS OF SUPREMACY: 


‘pring. Tempered Frames. 
Self Lubricating Beariigs, 


Eccentric Chain Adjustment, 


DUPLEX: The only practical side by side wheel built. 
SALESROOMS IN NEW-YORK CITY: 
1 East 42d St. 425 Broadway, (near Canal.) 
33 Barelay St. 


R, H, WOLFF 


Factories, 118th, 117th, 116th Sts. and East River. 


That’s easy, 


No other bicycle has them. They give 
folly 25 per cent. additional strength. 


Absolutely dust-proof. 

Simplest and most efficient device for 
keeping the sprockets in perfect 
alignment. 


137 West 125th St. 
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fishing and shooting I used to find that I 
was not wholly able to shake off the 
thoughts of my office, but in golf it is en- 
tirely different. t 
of anything else but the ball, and it wives 
a most complete, satisfying rest in a very 
short time. ¥ 

“ Another excellent feature of the game 
is its sociability. It is the most compan- 
ionable game I know of. It brings out the 
very best qualities of a person, and the 
real inwardness of the player is revealed 
in a very short time. The men very soon 
show just what they are. Then, again, it 
is a game of honor, and the moral value 
of the sport is one of its best and most 
excellent features. I deprecate very se- 
verely the habit of gambling in the game, 
which even in a small, quiet way seems to 
be assuming larger proportions. The hubit 
of making wagers upon the abilities of 
different players by their friends is one 
which every true golfer ought to resent. 
For myself, I never play for even a ball, 
but still for small matters, such as that, 
nothing need be said, but when heavy 
wagers are made, either by the players 
themselves or their friends, so that the 
money feature of the game becomes more 
prominent than the sport itself, I consider 
it an impending danger to the standard 
which golf always ought to maintain. In 
these respects there have already been 
many scandalous instances. 

“It may be well to remind golfers that if 
some of these points were insisted upon 
strictly certain of our amatuers ‘might find 
themselves in danger of being disqualified. 
I consider it as detrimental to the best in- 
terests of the game for contestants to play 
the game when they know that their friends 
have made wagers upon them, as it is for 
the players to back themselves individually 
for a money purse. And, also. if a match 
is advertised as representing a certain 
amount of money placed upon its outcome, 
that also has a very injurious effect upon 
the game, and players who will willingly 
permit such things are doing more to bring 
the game into disrepute than anything else 
could accomplish. Golf is a gentleman's 
game in every particular, and as such should 
be regarded at all times and carefully 
shielded from whatever may work to its 
detriment. 

“The standard of players in this country 
is, of course, not yet as high as it is in 
England, and it will probably take several 
years before we can hope to attain the skill 
of the golfers in the old country. A very 
great danger, to my mind, is the possibility 
of the game becoming too expensive, and I 
am sorry to see this tendency toward heavy 
dues growing in our golf clubs. In many 
of the best clubs of England and Scotland 
the entrance fee is only $10, and the annual 
dues from $10 to $20. Here the entrance 
fee is usually $50, and the annual dues gen- 
erally fully as much, if not more. To 
make the game a success in America, our 
golf clubs want to be golf clubs alone, and 
not take in too many outside features. 
Golf is a thoroughly democratic game. A 
man does not want to feel that he must 
spend $5 a day if he wishes to run out 
from the city once in a while for a little 
rest and amusement on a golf course. it 
is outrageous, this tendency to excessive ex- 
pense. The traditions of the game ought to 
carefully preserved as well as anything 
else. 

‘““Among our best players, judging from 
my own experience, Dr. E. C. Rushmore 
of the Tuxedo Club, is, next to the Amer- 
ican champion, Macdonald, the best golfer 
I have played with. When Dr. Rushmore 
plays his game, I consider him fully up to 
the best, but he is inclined at times to be a 
little uncertain. His record over the Tux- 
edo course of seventy-eight strokes, I con- 
sider represents as good golf playing as any 
that has ever been done in America. Sands 
and Stoddart and a few others are also 
first-class players, but the great changes 
that occurred last year, I think, will be far 
more noticeable this coming season, and I 
should not be surprised if within two years 
some of our college boys will lick the spots 
out of any of us. 

“Another feature which needs a little 
careful thought, and will undoubtedly be 
given better attention this coming year, is 
the system of handicaps allowed in tourna- 
ment plays. I think that in such contests 
no handicaps ought to be allowed over 
eighteen. .That in itself, among those who 
understand anything of the game, is an 
enormous handicap, but when handicaps 
of twenty, thirty, and even forty, are some- 
times allowed, it makes the tournament 
absurd, and simply becomes a case of good 
men playing against duffers. The course 
becomés choked with a lot of poor play- 
ers, and the real enjoyment and beauty of 
the game are seriously marred. Men who 
cannot enter contests with handicaps lim- 
ited to eighteen, had better have special 
matches of their own until they can come 
within the eighteen class. 

“ Regarding our golf courses, such as I 
have seen, I think many of them have been 
laid out too hastily. The course at New- 
port I have played on several times. It is 
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A wheel “out of true” is a 
source of endless trouble. Such 
a thing can never occur to an 
“Olympic” Cycle—it’s wheels 

> can never get “out of true.” 

A patented simple device keeps 
the wheels accurate under all 
conditions, makes pedaling easy, 
and insures long life. 

It is a marvelous addition to 
cycling development, and is but 
one of the many valuable feat- 
ures found in the splendid 
“Olympic” Bicycle—and in none 
other. 





You can’t find any oil wells on the 
** Olympie ’’—they’re there, but invisible. 


Get Olympic Book & Olympian Games, 


5 
@ OLYMPIC CYCLE MFG. CO., 
N. Y. Office, 35 Liberty St. 


Sold by §. F. MYERS & CO., 


Wholesale Jewelers, 
48 & 50 MAIDEN LANE, 
and agents everywhere. 
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The player cannot think ; 


8th Av., cor. 56th St. 


125 West 


Crescents 
On Easy Payments 


Will be a New Feature 
for Uptown Trade. 


Down aud $6.50 Per Month, 
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Sidney B. Bowman Cycle Co., 


Broadway and 53d St. 


HARLEM RESIDENTS CAN FIND THEM AT 


125th St. 





McKEE & HARRINGTON 


173, 179 Grand St., 4 


(near Centre,) 


New-York. 
Established 1879. | 4 
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DE BICYCLE. THE ONLY ONE. 


EXPERTS 
OF 17 YEARS’ 
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‘* Hence, 
Classical 
Denotes Pure, 
Chaste, Correct, 
Refined.” 


Noah Webster, 
LL. D. 
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undoubtedly have. Look, examine, determine 


Roadsters, $110; Racers, $125; Tandems, $178. 


Actual, not Nominal, Prices. 


| Built and sold by LOUIS ROSENFELD & CO., 


|| Wheels Built to Order. 
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Syracuse Bicycles, 


UP-TOWN BRANCH: 
FRED J. TITUS CoO.,, 
83d St. and Grand Boulevard. 
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103 Reade St., New-York, 


Metropolitan Agent for 


Syracuse Tandem, 


Empire Bicycles, Silver King & Silver Queen, 
Montauk Bicycle. 


BROOKLYN BRANCH: 
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a very sporty course, and I like it very 
much, and with proper attention it ought 
to be the best nine-hole course in the coun- 
try. The Shinnecock Hills course I played 
on the greater part of last Summer. It is 
an excellent course, but I think the club 
made a great mistake, when it purchased 
new land a short time ago, not to have pur- 
chased enough so as to make the holes 
longer, It has too many 200-yard holes. 
Then, agein, I think the club has been se- 
riously hurt by holding the membership 
down to such a limited number. The so- 
cial function is brought out too strongly. 
Shinnecock might very easily be made the 
best course in the United States. It has 
a splendid situation, and its grounds are 
admirably adapted for good lies. The 
course at Tuxedo I have played over a 
great many times, and consider it quite 
a difficult course, as weil as a very pretty 
one, while the St. Andrew’s course is a 
very excellent one in most respects. 

‘The future golf links in the vicinity of 
New-York, in my judgment, have not yet 
been discovered, and I think that St. An- 
drew’s in its contemplated move is going 
too far away, which will make the game 
to a large number of business men, who 
have but a limited amount of time, alto- 
gether too expensive for a day’s enjoyment. 
I think before long we will probably have a 
good golf course which may be -reached 
within half an hour from the city. A man 
does not want to feel that he must spend 
one or two hours both in going and coming 
from his golf course. The Fox Hills, on 
Staten Isiand, I think would make one of 
the best golf courses that I know of, but 
there seems to be difficulty in making sat- 
isfactory arrangements.”’ 

Beside winning the Gould Cup at Lake- 
wood, which was practically a victory of 
the i896 season, Dr. Rainsford last year 
won a handsome silver cup given by ex- 


made over the Shinnecock links. Dr. Rains- 
ford was a subscription member during 
the Summer, and at the close of the season 
he, with H. G. Trevor and J. F. Gray, were 
tied for the lowest score at 838 strokes. In 
the play-off Dr. Rainsford won the honor. 
In the annual Shinnecock Club tournament, 
Dr. Rainsford took second in both singles 
and foursomes. In the singles he was 
beaten by only one hole by Frederick Betts, 
and in the foursomes he and his partner, 
R. H. Robertson, were defeated by Archi- 
bald Rogers and J. F. Gray. At the Brook- 
line Country Club, near Boston, during 
a team match between that club and St. 
Andrew’s, Dr. Rainsford established a new 
amateur record for the course, doing it in 
88 strokes. He himself says it is an easy 
course, and that his record ought to be 
beaten without difficulty. At one of the 
principal tournaments at Tuxedo during the 
Fall, Dr. Rainsford was second, being 
beaten by a player with a very heavy 
handicap. 

The St. Andrew’s Golf Club is the only one 
of which he is an actua] member, and he is 
a frequent visitor on the course, generally 
being among the first in the early Spring 
to avail himself of the golfing privileges. 
It was on the original St. Andrews’s course, 
near Yonkers, that Dr. Rainsford learned 
the game, being one of the first who ever 
played the game in this country, and as 
Hamrt was one of the famous “ tree 





Judge Horace Russell for the lowest score ‘ 





e 
the early St. Andrew’s days, 
from the fact that the little com- | 


pany of players were accustomed to gather 
under a large apple tree which for the 
ee answered all the purposes of a club- 
10use. 





BICYCLES AS BAGGAGE. 


Why Railroads Are Justified in Charge 
ing for Transportation of Wheels, 


To the Editor of The New-York Times: 

I have read with considerable interest items 
in various papers, and particularly in THRE 
TIMES, regarding the euestion of the carrying 
of bicycles by railroads in their baggage cars 
free as baggage, and note that there is a bill 
before the Legislature touching on this question. 

As in all other questions, there are two sides 
to this one, and I cannot help thinking that the 
railroads have the best of the argument thus 
far. 

Wheelmen throughout the United States have 
been very active in securing decisions of the 
courts that bicycles are vehicles, and are en- 
titled to all the privileges of vehicles in the 
highways. 

Now, it would seem, if the bicycle is a vehicle, 
it could hardly be called a traveling bag or a 
trunk, and that, therefore, it could not reason- 
ably be looked upon as baggage, and for one, I 
think it is unreasonable to ask the railroads to 
carry bicycles free as baggage, 

I find that several railroads in this State are 
charging a nominal figure for carrying bicycles; 
that they issue a regular ticket fer them, so as 
to give the wheelman no trouble whatever in 
securing the transportation of his bicycle, and 
that the charge, for instance, for 35 miles or 
under, is only 15 cents; from 40 to 65 miles, 16 
to 25 cents; for 400 miles it is only $1. 

I have lately seen a letter on this subject from 
an English railway officer, addressed to a 
friend in New-York, which states that the Eng- 
lish Clearing House, established by act of 
Parliament, has fixed the tariff on bicycles at 
12 cents for from 1 to 12 miles; 18 cents, from 
183 to 25 miles; 24 cents, from 26 to 50 miles; 
36 cents, from 51 to 75 miles; 48 cents, from 
76 to 100 miles, and 84 cents, from 201 to 260 
miles. 

If a bicycle is entitled to the privilege of a 
carriage, as a vehicle, it certainly is not en- 
titled to the privilege of a trunk, as baggage, 
and it would seem, as probably 90 per cent. of 
all the trips of wheelmen on the cars will be 
covered by the fifteen-cent charge, now made 
by the railroads, that this was not an unreason~- 
able rate, and as I am informed that a bicycle 
will take up the room of four trunks, it im- 
presses me as being a very reasonable charge 
that the American roads have made, even more 
reasonable than the charge of the English rail- 
ways, which charge is fixer by law. 3 





Henry H. Hart, Whose Stock Dealings Paid 
Well, Caught Under a Grand 
Larceny Indictment. 


Henry H. Hart, who is also known as 
DPharles H. Barrin and Charles W. Burelle, 
Was arrested Friday night by policemen 
from the District Attorney’s office. Hart 
had been posing for some time as a stock 
broker, and apparently had plenty of 
money. It ig now said that the money 
which he spent so freely was the result of 
fraudulent practices, which secured‘ for 
him an indictment on a charge of grand 
larceny. 

Hart and a man named Henry O. Gold- 
schmidt opened a stock broker's office at 54 
Wall Street. They represented themselves 
as members in good standing of the New- 
York Stock Exchange, and advertised ex- 
tensively as stock brokers who would guar- 
antee 20 per cent. profit on money intrust- 
ed to them for investment. Money began 
to pour in from small investors outside the 
city, in sums of from $100 to $1,000. 

Hart and Goldschmidt lived well on the 
profits of their business. The former at 
one time lived at 351 Fifth Avenue. 

Among those who sent them money 
to invest was T. W. Von Leer of Philadel- 
phia. He sent $600 Oct. 29, 1895. The next 
day the partners notified him that his in- 
vestment had been wiped out on margins, 
and asked him to send more money.” 

He refused to do so, and began an in- 
vestigation. He consulted the official list 
of the Stock Exchange, and found that 
Philadelphia and Reading stock sold down 
to They had said it sold at 13%, and 
that they held it for him. s 

Von Leer concluded the men were swindl- 
ers, and got out warrants for their arrest. 
Goldschmidt was arrested and held in $1,500 
bail. Hart fled and kept under cover. The 
police tried to find him, and heard that he 
was in Brunswick, Me. When the two de- 
tectives went there they found he had just 
left and gone tc Boston. They went to 
Boston, and when they finally located his 
Niding place he had again disappeared. 

He was seen on East Twenty-first Street 
Friday night. One of the policemen touched 
him on the shoulder. 

Hart turned around, 
tective, and exclaimed: 

** How did you know I was here?” 

Hart said he was stopping with his wife 
at 204 East Twenty-first Street. He was 
just about to celebrate his first wedding an- 
miversary, he said. His wife was waiting 
for him, and he was allowed to go back an 
inform her of his predicament. 

It is alleged that Hart served five years 
in the Elmira Reformatory for the theft of 
a pair of diamond earrings. -He is a fine 
musician, and while there organized the 
Elmira Brass Band. He was committed 
under the name of Barrin. 

His wife was with him to-day when he 
was taken to the District Attorney’s office. 
She is a handsome woman, stylishly dressed, 
and formerly liven in Boston. He was com- 
mitted to the Tombs. 
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HIS EIGHTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY 


Charles I. Tiffany, Head of the Jewelry 
House, Despite His Age, Is Still 
in the Best of Health. 


Charles L. Tiffany, the founder of the 
jewelry house of Tiffamy & Co., cele- 
brated his eighty-fourth birthday yester- 
day. In spite of years, Mr. Tiffany is still 
in the best of health, and is always at his 
desk in the office till 6 o’clock in the even- 
ing. 

Mr. Tiffany was, however, forced practi- 
cally to suspend business yesterday after- 
noon. A constant stream of callers, many 
of them men who had known him in his 
earlier days of business, filed into the office 
to congratulate him on the occasion. The 
day took on almost a holiday character in 
the store, and the American flag floated 
trom the flagstaff of the Union Square 
building all the day. : 

Mr. Tiffany was born Feb. 15, 1812, in the 
little town of Danielsonville, Conn. He 
came to New-York with little other capital 
than business ability, and opened a station- 
ery and fancy goods shop. The store was 
situated on,Broadway, not far from A. T. 
Stewart's place of business. 

From this small beginning grew the house 
of Tiffany & Co., of which Charles L: Tif- 
fany is still the President and executive 
head. Mr. Tiffany has always been a strong 
Republican in politics, but in tastes and 
friendships he is thoroughly democratic. 

Among those who called on him yesterday 
were many who have grown old in his 
employ. Some very beautiful gifts of flow- 
ers were sent him to mark the completion 
ef his eighty-four years of life. 





ENGLAND’s CLAIM ON VENEZUELA 


The Statement of the British Case Is 


Now Being Printed. 


LONDON, Feb. 15.—The debate in the House 
of Commons on the address in reply to the 
Queen’s speech will close on Thursday. Ac- 
ording to The Pall Mall Gazette, the debate 
on Mr. Jones’s Venezuela arbitration amend- 
ment will elicit from the Ministers a declar- 
ation that there is a cordial entente with 
Washington regarding the procedure to be 
followed in deciding the claims of Great 
Britain. 

The statement of the British case in the 
Venezuela dispute prepared by Sir Frederick 
Pollock, Corpus Professor of Jurisprudence 
at Oxford University, is now being printed. 
It opens with a long history of the Guiana 
settlements, Spanish, Dutch, and English, 
and gives numerous quotations from author- 
ities. A succession of maps is followed by 
a precis of the British case. It concludes 
with an appendix of references to the text 
and a number of documents. 

Fellows of the Royal Geographical Society 
who are supposed to know say that the 
book will present nothing new of impor- 
tance. 





The Phosphate Rock of Pennsylvania, 

WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—The United States 
Geological Survey has received samples 
of the phosphate rock, recently found near 
Reed’s Gap, Juanita County, Penn. Analy- 
ses show from 12 to 50 per cent. phos- 
Phoric acid. : 

The highest is found in nodules some- 
what resembling the coprolitic forms found 
in South Carolina. Prof. Ihiseng of the 
State Coilege, Pennsylvania, has visited 
the locality and made over 150 analyses, 
with varying results. Much more pros- 
pecting will be done in the Spring, and 
it is said that, if the beds prove large, it 
will be a matter of great importance to 
the fertilizer factories in New-York, Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore. 





Vanderbilt Allen in Contempt. 

Vanderbilt Allen was adjudged guilty of 
contempt of court by Justice Andrews in 
the Supreme Court yesterday for failing to 
appear for examination in supplementary 
proceedings on a judgment that was ob- 
tained against him in 1892 for $12,926, in 
favor of Sherman W. Knevals as assignee of 
Charles B. Caldwell and William R. Bunker. 

Mr. Allen has paid $1,117 of the amount 
due. The motion to punish was granted by 
default. 
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Chambermaids. 
CHAMBERMAID.—By a young girl as chamber- 
maid and seamstress, or parlor maid; first-class 
city reference. M. D., Box 389 Times. Up Town. 


CHAMBERMAID.—By a competent girl as cham- 
bermaid and assist with children; good city 
reference. 136 East 28th St.; ring Wolf's bell. 
COOK.—By respectable woman as first-class cook; 
would go as housekeeper; best city references. 
Marcus, 8&5 9th Av. 
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\ Situations Wanted---Females. 


Situations Wanted—Females. 
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Situations Wanted—Males. 








Cooks. 
COOK.—By experienced woman as excellent cook 
in private family; thoroughly understands her 
business; can be higtéy recommended from her 
late employer; wages, $35 to $40. M. 106 


West 42d St. 

COOK.—As first-class cook in a private family: 
is a good family cook; gets up company dinners 

and lunches; is a good baker: makes ices, creams, 

and desserts; good references from last place; can 

be seen for two days at 127 East 62d St. 

COOK and LAUNL-REsS.—By young woman as 
good cook and laundress; would like a perma- 

nent place short distance in the country; best 

reference from last employer. Call Monday, G. 

H., 315 West 20th St., rear house. 


COOK.—By a thoroughly competent colored wo- 
man to do cooking by the day or week; all 
kinds of fine cooking; reference from New-York 
egg f families. H. §., 9 Cleveland Place, Brook- 
dyn. 
COOK.—By competent woman; is excellent cook 
and baker; thoroughly understands her busi- 
ness in all branches; private family; best refer- 
ences. M., Box 340 Times, Up Town. 


COOK and LAUNDRESS.—By young woman as 
good cook and laundress; would like a perma- 
nent place in the country; best reference from 
last employer. 315 West 20th St. 
COOK.—French; age, 26; trained with chefs; 
strictly economical and respectable; best ref- 
erences; can be seen at present employer's. 
Eugénie, 128 West 65th St. 
COOK.—By a middle-aged Frenchwoman as first- 
class cook in all branches; excellent baker; in 
private family; best city reference. R, P., 387 
Times, Up Town: 
COOK.—By young Protestant woman who is first- 
class cook; could take full charge for invalid 
lady; can give massage treatment. A. D., Box 
396 Times, Up Town. 
COOK—BUTLER.—By French couple; wife first- 
class cook; husband competent butler; no ob- 
jection to country; best references. 152 est 
25th St. 
COOK—CHAMBERMAID.—A lady wishes to place 
two competent Protestant girls, one as first- 
class cook, the other as chambermaid and wait- 
ress. Call two days at 19 West 20th St. 
COOK.—By a young English girl as cook in a 
small private penliyr: no washing; wages $20; 
Russell, care of Mrs. Betjeman, 



































city references. 
230 3d Av. 
COOK.—English; experienced in all branches of 
cookery; takes full charge of kitchen; lunch- 
eons and dinners; wages, $50; best city refer- 
ences. S. L. Tyson’s market, 44th St. and 5th Av. 
py | professional cook, (German;) good ca- 
terer and manager; capable of taking charge; 
two years’ references; state wages. H., 236 3d 
AV. 
COOK, &¢c.—English; as good plain cook, coarse 
washing in small private family; good personal 
reference. 322 Columbus Av., Boyd’s bell. 
COOK.—By French girl as first-class cook in pri- 
vate family; best reference; wages, $30-$35. 
Juliette, 217 West 33d St. 
Day’s Work, 
DAY’S WORK.—By respectable woman to go out 
by day as first-class laundress; best of refer- 
ence. Mrs. Morris, 306 East 46th St. 
Dressmakers. 
DRESSMAKER.—Competent and reliable; offers 
some time moderately; people desiring shapely 
and stylish dresses, waists, &c., for any occasion 
are assured best dressmaking; willing to remodel; 
per day; weekly out of town. Fitter, messenger 
office, Grand Central Depot. 




















Laundresses. 
LAUNDRESS.—A first-c colored laundress, 
with best city references, wishes family wash- 
ing; by the week or dozen. Mrs. E. Johnson, 128 
West 30th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By first-class laundress to do 
family or gentleman's washing; go out by the 
day; is an excellent shirt ironer; good reference. 
488 6th Av., Room 5. 
LAUNDRESS.—By first-class laundress; willing 
to assist chamberwork; best city reference. Call 
Monday. Molloy, 245 East 45th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By young Protestant woman as 
excellent laundress; city or country; city ref- 
erences. -Experienc:, Box 384 Times, Up Town. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a young woman as first-class 
laundress in a small private family; best city 
references. K. E., Box 306 Times, Up Town. 

















Nurses, 
CHILDREN’S NURSE—SEAMSTRESS,.—By_ed- 
ucated German Protestant, in American fam- 
ily; excellent city references. 147 West Sist St. 
INFANT’S NURSE.—Lady wishes permanent sit- 
uation for competent infant’s nurse; take full 
charge; neat hand sewer; no objection to country 
or traveling. Seen at balmoral Hotel, Lenox Av. 
and 114th St., Room E; there on Monday and 
Tuesday from 10 to 2 o’ clock. 
INFANT’S NURSE.—By a thoroughly competent 
woman as infant's nurse, or for grown children; 
would like to travel; good sailor; good personal 
reference. J. N. M., 1 Columbus Av. 
NURSE.—A lady desires to place a very superior 
infant’s or young child’s nurse; a Frenchwo- 
man, with 15. years’ references from some of the 
best families in New-York; invaluable for a deli- 
eate child or one whose mother can give it little 
attention. Call at 189 East 34th St., from 11 to 
3 o'clock. 
NURSE.—French; speaks very little English; 
age, 26; four months in America; best of ref- 
erences can be had from her present employers; 
where she is a cook, but don’t like it, and 
wants to be nurse to one or two speaking chil- 














Butlers. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By a young French couple, 
speaking English, in first-class private family; 
man as butler, wife as excellent cook; knows hew 
to serve dinners in all styles; understands mar- 
keting; have best testimonials as to sobriety, 
honesty, and capability from leading families in 
New-York City or country. H. R., care Luze, 142 
West 30th St. . 
BUTLER—LADY'S MAID.—By a French couple; 
man as butler and valet; wife as lady’s maid 
and seamstress; both understand thoroughly their 
duties; separate or together; country or city; 
_ reference, L. P., 411 Amsterdam Av., laun- 
ry. 
BUTLER or BUTLER and VALET.—By a young 
man; single-handed; in a private family; will 
be found willing und obliging; five years in last 
Place; has first-class reference. J., Box 397 
Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—French; e, 38; thoroughly ex- 
perienced; trained in Paris and London; under- 
stands cooking, having learned the business; is 
thorough maitre d’'hote; good valet; speaks 
fluent English. B. Vatel, 126 West 50th St. 
BUTLER.—By a thoroughly competent man in a 
private family; eight years’ city references; 
sober, honest, and willing; lady can be seen. J. 
M., Box 398 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—By respectable, reliable man; under- 
stands his duties; town or country; good refer- 
ence from last employer; city reference. G. B., 
Box 385 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER.—By Englishman, with second man or 
parlormaid; leaving on account of family going 
——— Call between 10 and 12 at 16 East 69th 
c. : 
BUTLER—LAUNDRESS.—By French couple in 
first-class family; sober and obliging; first-class 
= reference; city or country. B. L., 411 4th 
v. 
BUTLER.—First-class; city references; thorough- 
ly competent; very willing; not afraid of work; 
eo wages. Julien, Box Times, Up 
‘own, 





























dren. Maria, 128 West 65th St. 


The word “ Up-town” 
in the short ads. refers to 
The Times’s up-town of- 
fice, No. 1,269 Broadway, 
(32d St.,) which is open 
daily from 5 A. M. to9 
P. M. 





NURSE.—By a competent nurse; capable of tak- 
ing full charge of infant from birth and 
bring it up on the bottle; five years’ reference 
from last place; city or country. 211 West 
40th St. 
NURSE, &c.—Well recommended; cheerful dispo- 
sition; would attend gentleman or party going 
to Europe; terms, free passage. BE. R., Box 308 
Times, Up Town. 








NURSE.—By an experienced English Protestant - 


woman; take entire charge of infarni, raise on 
bottle; or young children; city or country; best 
reference. L. H., 416 East 26th St. 








VDRESSMAKER.—By educated Frenchwoman; 
sewing, (hand or machine,) mending clothes, 
lir.en, furs; assist with dressmaker; Gay, week, or 
month. Answer by letter, Mile. Marie Louise, 
158 West 25th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—By first-class cutter, fitter; 
home or out; costumes to order, $5 up; even- 
ing waists, $2.50; late with Worth, Paris, and 
Redfern, London; try her. Mme. Amelie, 101 
West 14th St. 
DRESSMAKING.—By thoroughly competent 
dressmaker, at home or by the day; best refer- 
ence; first-class families only. Modes, 502 Park 
Av., second flat. 
DRESSMAKER.—Reliable in cutting, fitting, and 
arrangement of trimmings; tailor made and 
evening toilets; latest fashions; reference; $1.50 
per cay. M. H., Box 381 Times, Up Town. 


DRESSMAKER.—French; competent in all 

branches; first-class cutter, fitter, and draper; 
by day; private families; best city references; 
terms moderate. 266 West 36th St. 














NURSE.—By competent person as infant’s nurse; 
thoroughly understands bringing up on bottle; 
city or country; one year’s city reference from 
last place. 106 East 52d St.; Godfrey's bell. 
NURSE.—By a Protestant young girl; experi- 
enced; or, chambermaid and waiting; neat sew- 
er; reference. 214 East 42d St., ground floor; call 
Monday. 
NURSE or MAID.—By a first-class North German 
from Hanover; take full charge of children 
from three years on; teaches German; best refer- 
ences. S. Waradell, 138 East 43d St. 
NURSE, &c.—By a Protestant French woman as 
nurse to children and to assist in chamber- 
work; best city reference. F. B., 341 West 
30th St. 
NURSE.—By North German girl for growing-up 
children and sewing in a fine house; best ref- 
erences given. 350 West 45th St. 
NURSE.—By French nursemaid for growing chil- 
dren; very good sewer; best city reference. M. 
R., 142 West 830th St. 




















DRESSMAKER.—By French dressmaker from 

Doucet; cutter, fitter; good seamstress; want 
permanent’ engagement in family for fine work 
only; reference. Hortense, 230 East 40th St. 
DRESSMAKER.—French; to go out by the day as 

children’s dressmaker; also repairing and alter- 
ing ladies’ dresses; best city reference. French, 
241 West 32d St. 


DRESSMAKER,—Wishes few more customers at 
$1.50 per day; Taylor’s system. B,, 523 East 

85th St. Minion. 

DRESSMAKER.—By day at lady's residence; cut, 
fit, and trim; latest styles. S. D., Box 822 

Times, Up Town. 

DRESSMAKER.—By the day or will take work 
at home; terms reasonable; highest reference. 

L. Foeni, 148 West 124th St. 


DRESSMAKER.—By first-class dressmaker from 
Félix, Paris, wants customers by day or at 
home. Biette, 257 West 68th St. 

DRESSMAKER.—An experienced dressmaker 
would like a few customers by the day. 
Mullins, 231 East 79th St. 

DRESSMAKER.—By French dressmaker; first- 
class in every respect; in private family by 

day or week. L. M., Box 118, 1,243 Broadway. 


Governesses. 
GOVERNESS.—English; teaches advanced Eng- 
lish, French, German, music, singing, drawing; 
highest English and city testimonials and refer- 
ences; willing to go abroad. H. R., 1,227 Broad- 
way. 


























‘and traveler; city references. 


NURSE.—By a French girl; 19 years old; good 
education, as nurse in private family; best ref- 
erences. Y., Box 391 Times, Up Town. 
NURSE.—By a competent nurse or chamber- 
maid, and to wait on lady; best city reference. 
Call, Monday, 721 6th Av.; ring King’s bell. 
Seamstresses. 
SEAMSTRESS.—By a German girl as seamstress 
and care for grown children; good reference. 
226 Lexington Av. 
SEAMSTRESS.—By day or week in private fam- 
ily; is a competent rectifier; finish after a dress- 
maker. M. J., Box 888 Times, Up Town. 
SEAMSTRESS.—By a competent seamstress and 
chambermaid: good city reference. R. H., Box 
390 Times, Up Town. 
SEAMSTRESS.—By French Protestant seamstress 
and maid; can cut and fit, and is a good packer 
409 West 45th St. 


SEAMSTRESS.—Fast seamstress, excellent fitter, 
wants work; best city reference; in or out of 
city. A.@°184 West 33d St. 


Waitresses. 
WAITRESS.—By a first-class waitress; capable 
of taki butler’s or parlormaid’s place; will- 
ing, obliging; five years’ city reference; last 
employer can seen. Call, Monday, at 91 
Christopher St.; no cards. 


























WAITRESS.—First-class; capable of taking but-— 


best city references, 


ler’s place; 
Call, Monday, 


from last employer. 
Ay.; Smith’s bell. 


four years, 
1,220 3d 





GOVERNESS.—By a visiting or resident govern- 
ess; yery successful; desires a few more pupils. 

Succes@ful, 152 6th Av. 

NURSRRY GOVERNESS.—By refined North 
German as nursery governess or maid; under- 

stands kindergarten. S. L., 201 West 80th St. 


Housekeepers. 
HOUSEKEEPER.—By a young woman as work- 
ing housekeeper for man and wife, or two or 
three ladies by themselves; an Episcopalian fam- 
ily preferred; no calls after 4:30 P. M. Call, 
Monday, 355 West 16th St.; ring’ three times. 


HOUSEKEEPER.—Protestant woman wishes po- 
sition general housework; understands care of 
invalids or children. Mrs. T., 659 6th Av, one 
flight up. 
HOUSEKEEPER.—By an intelligent American 
woman as working housekeeper; would wait on 
invalid. Mae, 251 Columbus Av. 


Houseworkers. 
HOUSEWORK, &c.—By neat German to do gen- 
eral housework; plain cook; city or country. 211 
East 34th St., between 2d and 3d Avs. 
HOUSEWORK.—By girl to assist with house- 
work in small private family; reference. Call, 
personally, at 313 East 56th St. Dewarts. 
Kitchenmaids. 
KITCHENMAID.—By Scotch girl, lately landed, 
7 as kitchenmaid; first-class reference. 222 East 
56th St. 


























Lady’s Maids. 
LADY’S MAID.—By young girl as maid and 
seamstress or seamstress; good cutter and 
fitter; can also make childrens’ clothes: best 
city references, K. H., 128 East 109th St., top 
floor; no cards. 
LADY’S MAID.—By educated, trus@Worthy 
French-Swiss person; experienced in traveling; 
speaks several languages; good packer and sew- 
er; highest reference. R., Box 344 Times, Up 
Town. 
LADY’S MAID.—By a competent French lady’s 
maid; understands hairdressing and dressmak- 
ing; willing to travel; best references. A. B., 
care Mrs. Saunier, 250 West 16th St. 
LADY’S MAID.—Frerch; just arrived; speaks 
English fluently; good hairdresser, seamstress, 
and packer; good references. A. B. Z., Box 352 
Times, Up Town. 
LADY’S MAID.—By French maid; hairdresser, 
dressmaker; competent; understands her duties 
in all branches; willing and obliging; city ref- 
erences, French Maid, 112 West 30th St. 
LADY’S MAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By an edu- 
cated German Protestant in American family; 
good city references. K. C., cars Mrs, Schnaken- 
berg, 201 East 82d St. 

















WAITRESS and LAUNDRESS.—Lady would like 

to find a situation for her waitress and laun- 
dress; can“highly recommend both. Apply, 10 to 
1, at pregef* employer’s, 143 West 47th St. 


AITRE and CHAMBERMAID.—By a neat, 
tidy, young girl as waitress and chambermaid; 
three years’ best personal city references. Call, 
Monday, 361 East 50th St. 
WAITRESS.—By a first-class waitress in a 
vate family; st city references; wages, 
R. E., Box 316 Times, Up Town. 
WAITRESS.—First-class; capable of taking but- 
ler’s place; or as parlormaid; good references. 
Call, Monday, 233 West 37th St.; no cards. 


WAITRESS and PARLORMAID.—In a private 
family; city or country; with reference. M. M., 
Box 3838 Times, Up Town. 
WAITRESS.—Thoroughly competent; in private 
family; best city reference. M. A., Box 394 
Times, Up Town. 
WAITRESS.—By competent waitress; Assist with 
chamberwork; best of city references. M,. R., 
154 East 54th St. 
WAITRESS.—By 
waitress; best city reference. 
835 East 24th St. 
WAITRESS.—By respectable young Protestant 
girl as waitress;\thoroughly experienced; best 
city reference. Mts. Diedaich, 429 East 59th St. 
Washing. 
WASHING.—By & Frenchwoman to take home 
some family washing. Mrs. Crey, 153 West 
26th St., third floer, east side. 
WASHING.—Swedish handwork; ladies’ and 
gentlemen's; also family washing, 60 to 70 a 
dozen. Blucher, 225 East 70th St. 


. Miscellaneous, 
ATTENDANT.—By Protestant woman; for invalid 
lady; thoroughly trained masseuse; good seam- 
stress; best city references. Two days, 1380 East 
50th St., top floor. 


CARETAKER.—Respectable widow, with son 
twenty-two, would like position as caretaker for 
parties leaving city, country or suburban resi- 
dence preferred; highest reference as to character 
and honesty given. Andrews, 68 West 10th St. 
FURRIER.—By first-class cutter and fitter; 
home or out; new garments and repairing; late 
with C. C. Shayne. Charles Dagobert, 101 West 
14th St. 
HAIRDRBSSER.+By a young lady as _ hair- 
dresser; wishes few private customers; goes out. 
Mile. C. Turgeon,-135 West 20th St, 
MASSAGE.—Giveh by Swedish masseuse; at 
home or out: highest testimonials. Swedish 
Masseuse, 434 West 58th St. 
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young woman as first-class 
Call, Monday, at 





























LADY'S MAID.—By @ competent French lady’s 
maid; Protestant; speaks English and German; 
good seamstress; understands dressmaking; best 
city references. 31 West 49th St.; no cards. 
LADY'S MAID.—Competent; understands duties 
of maid; all kinds of sewing; good knowledge 
of dressmaking; three years’ city reference. 
Maid, 572 Lexington Av., Brown’s bell. 
LADY’S MAID.—By French lady's maid; excel- 
lent hairdresser, packer, and seamstress; first- 
class references. B., Box 16, 1,242 Broadway. 


MAID.—By competent French Swiss Protestant of 
education, able to teach French and German, as 

experienced maid to lady or child; over three 

years in Christian family; personal city refer- 

ences. 411 4th Av. 

MAID.—Lady wishes to find place for her maid; 
Parisienne girl; hairdresser; good packer; like 

traveling; highest references. 10 East 55th St.; 

no cards. 

MAID, &c.-By a French lady’s maid; very good 
seamstress, dressmaker, and packer; first- 

class city references. Clémence, 230 East 

40th St. 

MAID.—Swiss; speaks English, French, German; 
hairdresser, needlewoman, packer. R. Warrodell, 

138 East 43d St. 

MAID and SEAMSTRESS.—Will assist 
chamberwork; city references. M. D., 

3d Av. 

MAID and SEAMSTRESS.—By Norwegian girl in 
Christian family; best referencess” Martha, Box 

842 Times, Up Town. 
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COOK.—By a first-class cook in private family; 
good baker; city references; city or country. 

‘A. C., Box 302 Times, Up Town. 

COOK and LAUNDRESS.—To come to do Nght 
housework; small pay; city or country; good 

references. 406 East 29th St. 

COOK.—By thoroughly competent woman as cook; 
excellent references; do washing; wages, $25; 

city or country. 500 West 49th St. 

COOK.-—-By an Englishwoman as cook in private 
family or small hotel. T. M., Box 800 Times, 

Up Town. 

COOK, &c.—By a young girl as cook and assist 
with washing; city reference. 200 East 40th 

St., first floor. 

COOK.—By a Swede; good, 

wages, $25; city references. 

care Miss S. Carlson. 

COOK.—By first-class cook; fine cookifig; no 
washing; very good references. 56 West 28th 

St., Hunt’s bell. zs 

K, &c.—By a thoroughly competent young 

alan as cook and laundress; small 

family; city reference. 310 East 3ist St. 

cooK.— first-class French cook, where kitch- 

wry ag ee ae 




















experienced cook; 
235 East 29th St., 

















Laundresses, 
LAUNDRESS.—First-class; in a private family; 
four years in last place; lady can be seen. Ad- 
dress A. M., Box 345 Times, Up Town. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a young girl as first-class 
laundress; best city reference. B., Box 382 
Times, Up Town. 
LAUNDRESS, &c.—By young woman to do laun- 
dry work or cooking by the day; best city refer- 
ence. Advertiser, 434 West 42d St., third bell. 
LAUNDRESS.—By German girl; willing to as- 
sist with chamberwork; in private family; best 
city reference. 266 West 36th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a young girl as laundress; 
no objection to going to country. 448 West 
47th St.; Leathem’s bell. 
LAUNDRESS.—By young woman as first-class 
laundress or do cleaning by day; best city ref- 
erence. Mrs. Walpole, 451 West 56th St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By a first-class laundress in 
private family; best city references. M. Halli- 
gan, 116 Bast 32d St. 
LAUNDRESS.—By first-class laundress; ou 
by the day, or at home; references. ph Mg 
237 East 42d St. 
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MASSAGE TREATMENT GIVEN AT LADIES’ 
residences by experienced operator; terms mod- 

erate. Swede, Box 343 Times, Up Town. 

MENDING.—By respectable Swedish woman to 
do mending by’ the day. 817 East 24th St., 

rear house, first floor. 

MASSAGE GIVEN BY SWEDISH MASSEUSE; 
home or out. Mrs. Buckau, 434 West 58th St. 

OFFICE WORKER.—By a good penman; not 
afraid of hard work or long hours. Penman, 

152 Oth Av. 

STHNOGRAPHER.—Experienced; willing to work 
for moderate salary; reference from last em- 

ployer. Box 175, 152 6th Ay. 

SHAMPOOING, &c.—By a young woman to do 
brushing and shampooing at ladies’ residence. 


606 Park Av. 
Situations Wanted---Males. 


Butlers, 

BUTLER.—Experienced in all duties; references 
as to ability, honesty, and sobriety; town or 

country. .. Box 276 Times, Up Town. 

BUTLER.—By Frenchman; willing and obliging; 
good references; city or country. R. A., Box 

895 Times, Up Town. 

BUTLER.—By a young Englishman; thoroughly 
competent; first-class references. 8S. H., 221 

West 69th St. 

BUTLER.—Lady going South desires situation 
for her butler, whom she can highly recom- 

mend in every respect. 125 Bast 34th St. 


BUTLER or SECOND MAN.—By Frenchman; 
understands his duties; best city. references. 
M., 88 6th Ay. 









































BUTLER.—English; with second man or other- 
wise; just diseng ; thoroughly efficient; well 
recommended. B., x 801 Tinrés, Up wn, 
BUTLER. —Superior; can furnish good English 
and city references frpm prominent families; 
last-employer can be seeg.. B., 257 West 26th St. 
BUTLER or BUT and VALET.—English; 
just disengaged; best of references; city or 
country. G. M., 981 6th Av., second floor. 
BUTLER.—By Englishman, with second man or 
parlormaid; good references; present employer 
can be seen. H. B., Box 381 Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By French couple; man as 
butler, wife as cook, in es family; best 
city references. S. B., Box Times, Up Town. 
BUTLER or VALET.—Willing and obliging, with 
Pe references. H. Hachmeister, 161 West 
t. 
——— 
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BUTLER and VALET.—By thoroughly first-class 
French butler; good valet; strictly sober and 

obliging; no objection to country; good city ref- 

erence. Henry, 125 West 26th St. 

BUTLER.—A gentleman wishes to recommend 
his butler to any one needing his services; he 

leaves on account of death in the family; can be 

seen at present employer’s, 708 Madison Av. 


BUTLER.—By a French Swiss; thoroughly com- 
petent man and good valet; sober and obliging; 
many years in the same place; best city refer- 
ences. F. M., Box 172 Times. 
BUTLER.—French; thoroughly experienced in his 
duties; strictly ‘sober; industrious; neat; tall; 
well recommended as to ability and good char- 
acter. Butler, 301 Hast 33d St. 
BUTLER — CHAMBERMAID.—French couple; 
man as butler, wife as chambermaid; willing 
and obliging; do not speak English. G., 1 
West 29th St. 
BUTLER.—By young man as single-handed but- 
ler, where parlormaid is kept; first-class refer- 
ence; disengaged when suited. N., 985 Madi- 
son AV. 
BUTLER.—By steady, reliable Englishman; good 
valet; highest references; good worker; town or 
country. A., 326 East 14th St. 
BUTLER—COOK.—By French couple; understand 
their business; in private family. G, H., 32 
West 32d St.; Mrs, Delamothe’s bell. 


BUTLER.—By young colored man; reference 
from last employer. J. Lally, care of Washing- 
ton, 88 West 67th St. 
Chefs. 
CHEF.—French; speaks English; 
strictly economical and respectable. 
126 West 50th St. 


Coachmen, 
COACHMAN.—By single man; thoroughly ex- 
perienced; stylish city driver; good caretaker; 
strictly honest, sober, and obliging; several years’ 
reference from last employer, who will give per~ 
sonal interview. Coachman, 78th St. and Park 
Av.; Mason’s stables. 


COACHMAN.—By Protestant; married; thorough- 
ly experienced; stylish city driver; 5 feet 11; 
good appearance; several years’ Al reference 
from last employer, who will give personal in- 
terview; city or country. Coachman, 117 West 
52d St., priyate stable. 
COACHMAN.—By single young man; 5 feet 9; 
understands fine horses, harness, carriages; 4 
years last place; good, carefyl driver; strictly 
sober; does not mind hard work; willing and 
obliging. Devereux, 218 West 33d St. 


COACHMAN.—By a respectable young married 
man, who pp mre ge | understands his duties; 
good careful driver; honest, sober, and trust- 
worthy, as references certify. J. Wilson, 531 
West 48d St. 

COACHMAN.—By man and wife for country; 
man as first-class coachman; wife as first- 
class laundress or chambermaid; both can be 
panty recommended. H. E., Box 307 Times, Up 
own. 


COACHMAN.—By a young man; understands 
proper care of horses and carriages; eight years’ 
best city references; last employer seen; city; 
no objection to country. D. F., Box 886 Times, 
Up Town, 
COACHMAN.—Acquainted with drives in New- 
port, Lenox, Manchester-by-the-Sea, Hyde Park, 
West Point, Saratoga, Elberon; 8 years’ city ref- 
erence. Hughes, 213 East 43d St. 


COACHMAN.—Gentleman desires to recommend 
thoroughly competent coachman, who has been 

in family for years; Protestant; single; personal 

references. B., Box 320 Times, Up Town. 


COACHMAN.—First-class city driver; first-class 
handler of fine horses, which last and former 

employers will certify; no objection to country. 

Coachman, 166 East 32d St. 

COACHMAN or GROOM.—By young man, 
(American;) thoroughly understands care horses, 

harness, and coaches; city or country; good ref- 

erences. F. M. Henry, 966 Boston Av. 


COACHMAN.—Gentleman desires to recommend 

his present coachman; English; single; whom 
he has had six years; thoroughly competent. 
S. C. D., Room 121, 26 Broadway. 
COACHMAN.—By Englishman; single; first-class; 

personal city references as to capabilities, hon- 
esty, and sobriety. A. B. C., Martin & Martin, 
235 Sth Av. 


COACHMAN and GROOM,.—By a young man; 25; 

eareful driver and rider; can be highly recom- 
mended; willing and obliging; country preferred. 
J. C., private stable, 123 West 51st St. 


COACHMAN.—First-class man; single; thorough- 
ly understands his business; horses, carriages, 

and harness; careful driver; generally useful; 

best city references. Competent. 753 6th Av. 


COACHMAN.— By married man; no children; 
best city references; no objection to country; 

last employer can be seen. M, M., 186 East 

64th St. 

COACHMAN.—By young man as coachman; 
best city and country references. W. B., 

872 6th Av. 

COACHMAN.— Wishes a situation in city or coun- 
try; ten years’ best city references; last employ- 

ers can be seen. T. H., 135 West Sist St. 

COACHMAN.—Single; English; knows city; styl- 
ish and careful driver; strictly temperate. Ed- 

ward Frewin, 154 West 56th St. 


Gardeners. 

GARDENER and MANAGER.—First-class un- 

derstands his business in every department; is 
a thoroughly practical man in the cultivation of 
fruits, flowers, and vegetables, both under glass 
and out of doors; roses, orchids, graperies, lawns, 
shrubs, all planting and improving of grounds, 
and everything pertaining to a first-class place; 
is honest, sober, @nd reliable, and can furnish 
nine years’ reference. Manager, Box 72, Great 
Neck, L. I. 


GARDENER and MANAGER.—By a thoroughly 
practical Scotchman; married; life experience 
in greenhouse, grapery, and rose growing; orna- 
mental and vegetable gardening; used to the man- 
agement of men; age, 40; good all around man 
for private estate; first-class reference. Manager, 
87 East 19th St., seed store. 
GARDENER.—English; married; age, 35; com- 
petent to take full charge of gentleman’s coun- 
try place; outside or glass; twenty-one years’ ex- 
mn eae references. KR. Millican, Dobbs Ferry, 
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GARDENER.—Scotch; married; large experience 

growing plants, grapes, roses, vegetables, care 
of lawns, planting, and care of fruit, forest, or- 
namental trees, shrubs, and hardy plants; refer- 
ences. Gardener, Box 124, Irvington, N. Y. 
GARDENER.—On gentleman’s place; has full 

knowledge of greenhouses, lawns, gardening, 
farming, and stock; English; married; no family; 
best of references. G. W., 37 East 19th St, seed 
store. 


GARDENER.—Long experience in _ first-class 
places in Europe and in this country; thor- 
oughly practical in orchids, greenhouses, grap- 
eries, peach house; best reference. C., Box 310 
Times, Up Town. 
GARDENER and FLORIST.--Married; two chil- 
dren; on private place; with glass; thoroughly 
understands the business in all branches, A. N. 
Gardener, Harrison, Westchester Co., N. Y. 
GARDENER.—German, small family, to take 
general management of gentleman’s country 
place; steady work; first-class references. M. B., 
Box 81, Roslyn, L. I. 
GARDENER.—Practical in every department; 
best of reference. Bridgeman’s seed store, 87 
East 19th St. 

GARDENER.—First-class in all branches. B. D. 
Box 12, Short Hills, N. J., care A. Oakey Hall. 
Grooms, 

GROOM or SECOND MAN.—By young Irishman, 
lately landed; understands his business thor- 
oughly; first-class reference. 430 East Tist St.; 

ring McGrath's bell. 

GROOM and USEFUL MAN IN STABLE OR 
house.—By young man; willing, obliging; city 

reference. C., 392 Times, Up Town. 

GROOM.—Well up in duties; willing and oblig- 
ing; three years’ reference. D. &., 155 East 

29th St. : 

GROOM and FOOTMAN.—By young man_below 
medium height; willing and obliging. P. M., 

32 West St. 



































Second Men. 
SECOND MAN or BUTLER, SINGLE-HANDED. 
—Private family; thoroughly competent; excel- 
lent references given. N., Box 809 Times, Up 
Town. 
SECOND MAN.—By young Swede as second man 
in private family; or at anything. H. F., care 
Randel], 708 3d Ay. 
SECOND MAN.—Under butler; willing and oblig- 
ing; best reference as to character and ability. 
Charles, care of H. Collins, 287 East 58th St. 
SECOND MAN.—Where third is kept; by an Eng- 
lishman; city references, W. D., x 841 Times, 
Up Town. 














Useful Men. 
USEFUL MAN.—By young Englishman; can take 
charge of greenhouse, garden, and lawns; best 
of reference from the other side. S. W., (with 
Gieselmann,) 811 East 101st St. 
USEFUL MAN.—By young Englishman, 21, little 
experience, in good family; personal reference as 
to honesty, ability, &c. C. T., Box 393 Times, 
Up Town. 
USEFUL and SECOND MAN-In private family; 


valeting, steam furnaces, elevator; 
willing and : six years’ city personai 
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___ Situations Wantod---Males. 


Rpiets. 

VALET.—By a first-class valet; understands 
cleaning and pressing; will be highly recom- 

mended. Manager, 39 West 27th St. 

VALET.—By Englishman; good references; to 
one or two gentleman; used to traveling. F. 

B., Box mes, Up Town. 

VALET or BUTLER.—By a German; with the 
best city references. A. S., care of Egerter, 

136 East 57th St. 

VALET.—By Frenchman as first-class valet; can 
shave; best city’ references. B. L., Box 304 

Times, Up Town. ” ¢ 

VALET.—By a French Swiss to travel or to at- 
tend to a gentleman’s wardrobe; many years’ 

best city references. C. G., Box 140 Times. 

VALET or BUTLER.—A gentleman recommends 
his servant; speaks French and Italian. C., 

114 West 2ist St. 

Miscellaneous. 

ATTENDANT TO GENTLEMAN.—By a trained 
nurse; age, 26; neat, refined, obliging, and will- 

ing; speaks English, German, and French; mod- 

erate; highest references. H. W., Box 282 Times, 

Up Town. 

A SINGLE TEMPERATE YOUNG MAN, 27 

wishes trustworthy position of any 

kind; best references; security if necessary. 

Sensible, Box 11, 1,242 Broadway. 

ASSISTANT BOOKKEEPER or OFFICE AS- 
sistant.—By young man; six years’ experience; 

references. J. Watson, 803 6th Av. 


DETECTIVE.—Parties desiring the services of 
shrewd, capable, and’ experienced private de- 
tective, will do well by addressing Charles H. 
Southworth, 402 East 53d St. 
FARMER.—Young man; understands general 
farm work; milking, eare of stock, and raising 
all kinds of farm products; six years’ reference; 
wages moderate. James Rice, 940 6th Av. 
JANITOR.—Bachelor. apartments, studio; ex- 
perienced butler; wife excellent cook; excellent 
reference. Smith, Box 285 Times, Up Town. 


MASSAGE SCIENTIFICALLY APPLIED BY 
an experienced masseur at patient’s or any resi- 

dence; terms reasonable; medical and family ref- 

erence. Hutchinson, 102 West 40th St. 

NURSE, ATTENDANT, or COMPANION.—High- 
est references; hospital and private experience. 

Box 64, 856 9th Av. 


PAINTER, PAPERHANGER, PLASTERER, 

and decorator; practical, trustworthy worker; 
good and cheap; private work for landlords; best 
references. Edler, 777 2d Av. 


PORTER or ELEVATOR RUNNER.—By young, 
strong Swede; speaks English; porter or elevator 

runner; big business building. H. F., care Johns- 

son, 708 3d Av. 

POSITION OF RESPONSIBILITY OR OTHER- 
wise wanted, at any reasonable salary, by man of 

business ability; long experience; references, &c. 

V. 8., Box 150 Times. 

WANTED AS CONDUCTOR OF 

highest 
























































POSITION 
singing society or amateur orchestra; 
references, Artist, 243 West 125th St. 
STENOGRAPHER.—By young man With experi- 
ence; best references; willing to work for em- 
ployer’s interest. Progress, Box 10, 2,662 3d Av. 











Help Wanted—Females 


WANTED—A young girl as under nurse and to 
make herself generally useful; English, German, 
or French preferred; must be well recommended. 
Call, M@nday, 11 to 8 o'clock, 822 West 76th St. 
WANTED —A thoroughly competent girl as cham- 
bermaid and waitress. Apply, 10 to 12 o’clock, 
at 133 West 86th St. _. 


. Help Wanted—Males. 


WANTED —Atlas canivassers wanted to take sub- 

scriptions for our atlas of the State of New- 
York; the largest and finest work of the char- 
acter published; no other State in the Union 
has been thapped on such a scale; this State 
atlas is as valuable for reference as a series of 
country atlases; yy gree ready. Julius Bien 
& Co., 140 and 142 6th Av. 


WANTED—Men and women to work at home; I 

pay $8 to $16 per week for making crayon por- 
traits; new patented method; any one who can 
read or write can do the work at home in spare 
time, day or evening. Send for particulars and 
begin work at once. Address H. A. GRIPP, Ger- 
man Artist, Tyrone, Penn. 


WANTED—Men, with good social and business 

connections, to push a new idea in merchant 
tailoring; good profits. Merchant Tailoring, Box 
146, Times. 


WANTED—Ten competent second men, third men, 
Waitresses, ladies’ maids. Mrs. L. Seely’s Bu- 
reau, 352 6th Av. 


$20 TO $40 A WEEK TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 

new family fireproof Deposit Case, telephones, 
and other electric goods, aluminum photograph 
cases of monuments, aluminum sign letters 
and numbers for stores, houses, hotels, and vehi- 
cles, collar and cuff polishers, and many spe- 
cilalties. Write WORLD MFG. CO:, WT, Co 
lumbus, O. 
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Weather Indications. 


From The Chicago Post. 
“I think it will rain,’’ the prophet says; 
think it will rain, you know; 
I think it will rain to-day, good folk, provided 
it doesn’t snow ’’; 
And then he climbs to his den aloft to note 
how the breezes blow. 


“Ty 


**I think it will snow,’’ the prophet says, ‘‘ and 
so for a storm prepare; 

I think it will snow to-night, good folk, provided 
it isn’t fair’’; 

And then he climbs to his den aloft to look at 
the rain gauge there. 


‘““The weatherll be fair,’’ the prophet says; 
‘*the weather’ll be fair and warm; 

The weather’ll be fair to-day, good folk, pro- 
vided it doesn’t stgrm ’’; 

And then he climbs to his den aloft to see how 
the cloud-banks form. 


‘*I think it will storm,’’ the prophet says; “I 
think it will storm to-night; 

The wind will blow a terrible gale, 
I’ve hit it right ’’; ; 

And then he climbs to his den aloft to see if the 
stars are bright. 


provided 


**I think he is right,’’ the critic says; ‘‘ I’ve 
followed him all: along; 

I think he is right to-night, good folk, provided 
he isn’t wrong ’’; 

And that is the view I take, good folk—the point 


of my little song. 


Human, After All. 


From The Chicago Tribune. 

First Reputable Citizen—It will be a great tri- 
umph for law and decency if the authorities suc- 
ceed in stopping that disgraceful prize fight. 

Second Reputable Citizen—That’s what it will! 
I hope they can prevent it. There would be some 
satisfaction, though, if the two brutes could meet 
somewhere and kill each other. 

** Still, if they should have a fight I believe 
Maher would whip. He’s the younger of the two 
and—”’ 

**I know it, but look at Fitzsimmons’s muscu- 
lar development. He has the most enormous 
chest and shoulders a man of his size ever—’’ 

** Bosh! Do you know Maher can strike a blow 
that registers—’”’ 

** Say, I'll just bet you a fifty that Lanky Bob 
knocks him out in two rounds!’’ 

“Tl go you!” 


Overdone. 


From The Cincinnati.Enquirer. 

**You remember Mary Simmons, who married 
Will Finnix chiefly on account of his super-neat 
appearance? "’ 

** Yes. What has become of her?”’ 

‘The poor thing has to stay at home all the 
time to see that there isn’t a speck of dust 
visible about the house when he gets home.”’ 


Dissatisfied with the West. 


From The Detroit Free Press. 

** So you’ve bees to Dakota?’’ 

** Yes."’ 

“and how did you like the West?" 

“Much disappointed in it.”’ 

“But how?” 

“Why, I expected to get my divorce in fifteen 
minutes, but I had to stay almost a month. 
Good people, but slow—awfully slow.” 


Why the New Girl Went. 


From The Philadelphia American. 

Husband (wearily)—Well, what was the mat- 
ter with this girl? 

Wife—She was too precise. This evening I 
rang for her, and when she came I said, ‘I 
rang for lights,’’ and she said, ‘‘Oh, I thought 
you rang for me,” 


Serious Malady. 


From The New-York Ledger. 
Nanette—The minister looked very pale, didn't 
he? I was told he had some organic trouble. 
Marion—That’s so/.Mrs. Hersomuch caid cnly 
yesterday that he was worried by the style of 
Mr. Playliviy’s voluntaries. 


At the Breakfast Table. 


From The Philadelphia Call. 
Freddie Bumso—Papa, do you buy sausages 
by the yard? a ‘ 
Bumso—No, my boy, by,the pound. 
Freddie—How close by? 
4 —— 


A Changed Man. 


res From Brooklyn Life. 
Brown—Is young Smith as great a spendthrift 
as ever? tg y eR ‘ 
. Jones—By _ His money is gone, 


so ra 
a 
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Notable Purchase ef a Corner oa Lower 
Broadway. 


MANY PLANS FOR TALL BUILDINGS 


Some Projected in Anticipation of a 
Change in the Law—More Sales 
of Lots—Good Auction Sales 

for This Week. 


A single purchase of a corner on lower 
Broadway attracted more attention than 
any other real estate transaction during 


the past week, although its significance 


was slight. The plot is the southwest cor- 
ner of Liberty Street, extending westward 


to Temple Street, with a front on the lat- 
ter of more than 82 feet. The property as 
a whole forms an L with three street 
fronts. There are about 10,000 square feet 
in the plot, and the purchase price repre- 
Sents between $125 and $130 per square 
foot. The property was bought from two 
estates, the Bininger and the Wolfe, mem- 
bers of which have had the parcels in their 
possession since the days when their an- 
cestors used them as sites for their dwell- 
ings. The present purchaser, the Wash- 
ington Life Insurance Company, intends 
next year to begin the erection of a large 
office building on the plot. 

The Broadway block, of which the pur- 
chase forms a part, thas been the subject 
of numerous negotiations during the past 
three years. It invited attention as being 
the only one which could be had in the 
neighborhood. The most pretentious scheme 
affecting it was launched about eighteen 
months ago by a Chicago syndicate, which 
aimed to secure it as a site for a huge 
building. All they lacked was the capital, 
and this they thought they could secure by 
borrowing. In due course they discovered 
that things are not done this way in New- 
York, and they disappeared from the scene. 
Local operators made overtures for secur- 
ing the portion now obtained by the insur- 
ance company, but were deterred by the 
asking price. Now that the company has 
got it, every one seems to agree that it 
has done a good thing. A modern build- 


ing on the site will be an undoubted suc- 
cess, 


Plans continue to be put forth by archi- 
tects for tall buildings in various parts of 
the city. The Queen Insurance Company is 
arranging for one of fifteen stories, ona plot 
45 by 70 feet, at William and Cedar Streets; 
the Metropolitan Telegraph and Telephone 
Company for one of twelve stories, on a 
plot 74.4 by 89.11, at 13 to 17 Dey Street; 
Harry Chaffee for one eight stories, on a 
plot 60 by 92, at 29 to 33 East Nineteenth 
Street; a client of Harding & Gooch for one 
of twenty stories, on a hundred-foot square 
plot, somewhere on Forty-second Street, 
near the Grand Central Station, presumably 
on the Park Avenue corner opposite, and 
several other similar schemes. The build- 
ing on Forty-second Street is to include 
stores, Offices, bachelor apartments, and 
clubrooms. 

Several of the plans in contemplation are 
to be followed by immediate work. Others 
are gotten up, doubtless, in anticipation of 
the possible passage of the ridiculous bit 
of attempted legislation against tall build- 
ings. No end of fallacies have appeared in 
print and elsewhere in the course of the 
discussions concerning the high buildings. 
The inefficiency of the old Building Depart- 
ment, and the same thing, or something 
worse, on the part of some‘of its Inspectors, 
have led to the infliction of several high 
buildings which should not have been toler- 
ated. The fact, however, is that nearly all 
the tall buildings are well constructed, and, 


so far from being a menace, are really 
a protection against the spread of fires. If 
the down-town mercantile and financial dis- 
trict could be reconstructed wholly on the 
lines of the really excellent tall buildings, 
the danger of a destructive fire within 
the precincts would be almost nil. What 
danger there now is results wholly from 
the fact that a number of old tinder boxes 
still remain. On one notable building, sur- 
rounded by other tall buildings, there is not 
a dollar of insurance, so confident are the 
owners that they run no risk of fires. Seven 
or eight small fires have, in fact, broken out 
in the building, and all were easily extin- 
guished. The entire loss from all of them 
was less than the cost of a single year’s 
insurance premiums. 

There are some persons, however, who 
have a personal interest in having the bill 
passed for limiting the height of buildings, 
and it will be wise for others to take note 
of the fact in time. These persons in- 
clude those who have put up tall build- 
ings on small lots, and have made no provi- 
sion for light and air in case similar 
structures are built on adjoining property. 
Among these are some very wealthy per- 
sons and corporations. It is to their in- 
terest that buildings as high or higher than 
their own shall not be built alongside. 
Should this happen, the rental value of their 
property will be materially reduced. Their 
own lack of foresight, however, is hardly 
a good reason for legislation to help them 
out, 

The movement tqward large lot purchases 
in the upper portion of the island continues, 
as the reports in THE TIMES from day to 
day during the past week have shown. 
By the time that transit facilities, surface 
and underground, are provided, the out- 
look is that dwelling places will be ready 
for the population which these facilities 
will bring thither The development prom- 
ises to be on conventional lines only. Specu- 
lative builders are not much given to ex- 
perimenting nowadays, perhaps because the 
public demand is for well-tried plans. 

Not s> long ago, down-town brokers be- 
gan establishing branch offices up town, in 
order to get a share of the business in 
flats and dwellings in growing neighbor- 
hoods. Latterly there has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of the up-town men to 
make connections with a view to transact- 
ing business down town. It takes special 
men nowadays more than ever to work up 
a particular locality. There are brokers 
who confine themselves, and profitably, to 
small districts, like the dry goods, hard- 
ware, and financial. Others, again, stick 
to a portion of lower Broadway and the 
side streets adjacent. Still others restrict 
their efforts to sections on the east or 
west side or to Harlem, while above the 
Harlem River are others who make special- 
ties of particular districts there. This spe- 
cializing is of great value to customers, who 
are thus enabled to buy to much better ad- 
vantage. The brokers’ special knowledge 
is worth paying for. 

A few of the doings in the auction room 
during the past week merit attention. The 
sale of the five-story building at 53 War- 
ren Street, under foreclosure, was some- 
thing out of the common, since down-town 
property rarely is foreclosed. The price 
obtained, $55,000, was a low one. t is 
explained that the foreclosure proceedings 
were a formality, and that it would have 
cost an outsider very much more to secure 
the property than it was knocked down for. 
Another parcel sold, that at the southwest 
corner of ‘Tenth Avenue and Twenty-third 
Street, was bought by one of the heirs, at 
$61,000. It measures only 24.8 by 100, but 
there are three buildings on it, and the 
rent is high. There is also a future to the 
property. 

The largest of the auction offerings of the 
week was that of the E. A. Johnson proper- 
ty, which included 117 feet of waterfront 
on the North River, beginning at Forty-ninth 
Street; several adjoining lots and buildings 
in Eighth Avenue and in Pearl Street. 
The prices obtained were so low that most 
of the property offered was bought by heirs. 
Few bidders were present. It seemed as 
be oa with proper efforts and due ex- 
ploiting, better results might have been ob- 
tained. A bottling firm obtained the bar- 
gain of the sale in a corner plot 100 feet 
square. with five-story brick building, for 
$19,000. A small price, and doubtless for 
the same reason, was obtained on Friday 
for the property at 74 and 76 West Thirty- 
sixth Street, 37.6 by 74.0%, with dwelling 
and stable, which sold under foreclosure for 
$63,000, just $17,000 less than it went for 
several years before. The sale, however, 
was so handled that only about three bid- 
ders were present among the spectators. 

Readers of THE NEw-YORK TIMEs send to 
the paper every once in a while an ack- 
nowledgment of its value to them in real 
eptate matters. A recent communication of 
the kind is from Mr. P. S .Treacy, the bro. 
ker and agent, who is one of the promoters of 
the new Board of Brokers. Besides being 
very complimentary, Mr. Treacy says the 
paper called his attention 


daily | Street, 


reporis in ‘Tne Tistms by fh mon to ae 
real state Fy oy worth muon to i 
oO other newspaper presents as filly as 
accurately from day to day the news whteb 
is of vital interest to owners, brokers 
dealers, builders, and contractors. 

he present week promises to be an Im 
teresting one in the auction roo Tihs 
most notable of the saies will be thai h? 
George R. Read at the Exchange Room } 
Liberty Street, on Tuesday, wher he wil 
offer the property belonging to the estate 
of Sylvester Brush, The offering has the 
merit of being all good. Some things In 
it will tempt the investor, others tha spee 
ulator, and still others the persons whe 
wish to buy attractive dwellings at a mo 
erate price. The business property !n- 
cludes a good building on Greene Street 
the southeast corner of Bowery and Grand 
Street, the northwest corner of the Bow- 
ery and Spring Street, a plot on Sixth 
Avenue, with an L_ to Twenty-seventh 
Street, and another Sixth Avenue build- 
ing near Thirty-first Street. Besides these 
there will be offered a dozen dwellings 
on Lenox Avenue, and around the corner 
on One Hundred and ‘'wenty-eighth Street, 
the flat at the northeast corner of ne 
Hundred and Fifteenth Street and Bighth 
Avenue, and the four dwellings with stores 
anjoining on the avenue. hoever gets 
any of this property at auction prices is 
bound to make a profit. The terms of © 
sale are also especially easy, as 65 per cent. 
will be allowed to remain on mortgage at 
44% per cent. On the same day, also, 
Mr. Read will sell the plot at the south- 
west corner of Eighth Avenue and Sev- 
ee ga 

n Tuesday, also, at the same place, 
Messrs. R. V. Harnett & Co. will sell the 
six-story building at the northeast corner 
of Broadway and Maiden Lane, 25 by 50, and 
bes | See ae of Eighth Avenue 

rty-nin Street, ai 
six and one-half lots. ee 

In the salesroom at 111 Broadway there 
will also be some very notable offerings. 
On Tuesday, Mr. Peter F. Meyer will sell 
the southwest corner of Avenue C and Sec- 
ond Street, and a dwelling on Seventh 
Street. On Thursday, Mr. Meyer will sell, 
in partition, a dwelling on West Forty- 
third Street, near Long Acre Square, an- 
other on West Fiftieth Street, near Broad- 
way, tenements on West  Twenty-fifth 
Street, and a plot at West Farms. 

Mr. Philip A. poe ig will, on Thursday, 
at 111 Broadway, sell the valuable property 
at 14 Lexingtean Avenue and at 137 and 139 
East Twenty-first Street, near Gramercy 
Park, and four three-stcry and basement 
ee dwellings on Kast EKighty-first 

The sales of real estate at auction during 
prt _—_ et to $526,375. In the 

oO spondin wee ast y 
340.512 g year they were 

“here were recorded last week 238 mort- 
gages, for $2,496,025, of which 110, for re 
582,646, were at 5 per cent., and 128 for 
$576,879, were at more, and 17, for $362,500, 
were at less. In the corresponding week 
of 1895 there were recorded 249 mortgages, 
for $3,984,309, of which 108, for $2,1! 5, BO 
were at 5 per cent.; 104, for $782,384, were 
ot more, and 87, for $1,006, 700, were at 

3. 





AUCTION SALES THIS WEEK. 


To Take Place at 111 Broadway Unless 
; Otherwise Specified. 


Monpay, Fes. 17.—-By George R. Read, 
foreclosure sale, Thomas F. Donnelly, ref- 
eree, 1,468 Amsterdam Avenue, west side, 
75 feet south of One Hundred and Thirty- 
third Street, 24.11 by 100, five-story brick 
flat, with store. Due on judgment, $20,114. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Eugene Durnin, referee, northeast corner 
of First Avenue and One Hundred and 
Eighth Street, 25.10% by 95, five-story brick 
tenement, with store. Due on judgment, 
$7,000; on prior mortgage, $11,500. 


TUESDAY, FEB. 18.—By Peter F. Meyer & 
Co., executors’ sale, as follows: 11 Avenue 
C, southwest corner of Second Street, 18 
by 56, two and three story brick and frame 
buildings; also, 254 Seventh Street, south 
side, 296.914 feet east of Avenue ©, 18 by 
90.10, four-story brick building; also, 270 
Seventh Street, 22.8 by 90.10, four-story and 
besement brick dwelling. 

By Peter F. Meyer & Co., foreclosure 
sale, Louis B. Hasbrouck, referee, 19 Guil- 
ford Place, (137 East Forty-fifth Street,) 
north side, 282 feet west of Third Avenue, 
18 by 100.5, three-story brownstone dwell- 
ing. Due on judgment, $11,600. 

By Philip A. Smyth, foreclosure sale, 
George W. Cotterill, referee, 113 West 
Eighty-ninth Street, north side, 225 feet 
west of Columbus Avenue, 25 by 100.8%, 
five-story brick and stone flat. Due on 
judgment, $3,900; on prior mortgage, $21,000. 

By Philip A. Smyth, foreclosure sale, Eu- 
= Durnin, referee, 305 East Thirty-fifth 

treet, north side, 100 feet east of Second 
Avenue, 25 by 98.9, four-story brick tene- 
ment, with two stores. Due on judgment, 


760. 

By D. Phoenix Ingraham & Co., foreclose 
ure sale, George Landon, referee, 308 East 
Thirty-fourth Street, south side, 143.9 feet 
east of Second Avenue, 21.3 by 98.9, fours 
story brick tenement. Due on judgment, 


, 280, 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Emmet R, Olcott, referee, 71 Convent Ave- 
hue, east side, 699.6 feet north of One Hun- 
dred and Forty-first Street, 20 by 100, fcur- 
story brick dwelling. Due on judgment, 
$8,920; on prior mortgage, $25,000. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Samuel B. Paul, referee, 66 Lewis Street, 
east side, 80 feet south of Rivirgton Street, 
20 by 50, three-story brick tenement. Due 
on judgment, $2,025, 

By William Kennelly, partition sale, John 
H. Judge, referee, 2,702 Third Avenue, east 
side, 28.0% feet south of One Hundred and 
Forty-fourth Street, 28.0% by 72.6% by 25 by 
85.214, three-story brick building, with store; 
also, 2,750 Third Avenue, east side, 112.0% 
feet north of One Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Street, 28.0% by 109.11 by 25 by 122.6, two- 
story frame building, with store in front 
and store with baker’s oven in rear. 

At 59 Liberty Street.—Bv George R. Read, 
Brush estate sale, as follows: No. 125 Greene 
Street, west side, 145 feet north of Prince 
Street, 25 by 100, five-story basement and 
sub-cellar brick and iron building; also, 507 
Sixth Avenue, west side, 64 feet north of 
Thirtieth Street, 17 by 53.7 by 17.4 by 50, 
four-story brick building; also, southeast 
corner of Grand Street and Bowery, 50 by 
75, five-story and basement brick and iron 
building: also, northwest corner of Bowery 
and Spring Street, 59.7 by 99.7 by 39.6 by 
101.2, three-story brick megs also, 441 
to 445 Sixth Avenue, west side, between 
Twenty-sixth and Twenty-seventh Streets, 
49.4% by 100, three two-story brick build- 
ings, and L to 100% and 102 West Twenty- 
seventh Street, 35 by 24.8%, one and thres 
story buildings; also, 349 to 359 Lenox Ave- 
nue, southwest corner of One Hundred and 
Twenty-eighth Street, six four-story and 
basement brick dwellings, each 16.6 or 17 
by 48.6 by 74; also, 102 to 112 West One 

undred and Twenty-eighth Street, six 
four-story and basement brick dwellings, 
each 12.6 or 13 by 60 by 99.11; also, north- 
east corner of One Hundred and Fifteenth 
Street and Eighth Avenue, 25 by 100, five- 
story brick flat, with store; also, 2,132 to 
2,138 Eighth Avenue, adjoining, four two- 
story brick buildings, with stores, each 235 
by 50 by 100. 

At 59 Liberty Street.—By George R. Read, 
auction sale, 189 and 141 Eighth Avénue, 
southwest corner of Seventeenth Street, 48 
by 100 by 45.6 by 100, two three-story and 
attic brick buildings. 

At 59 Liberty Street.—By R. V. Harnett 
& Co., 174 Broadway, northeast corner of 
Maiden Lane, 25 by 50, six-story brick 
building, with store; also, southwest corner 
of Eighth Avenue and Forty-ninth Street, 
125.10 by 125 by 100.5 by jog 25 by 25.5 by 
150; also, 139 West ighty-sixth Street, 
north side, 378 feet east of Amsterdam Aves 
nue, 23 by 100.8%, four-story stone-front 
dwelling. 

WEDNEsDay, Fes. 19.—By William M. 
Ryan, foreclosure sale, James P. Campbell, 
referee, 214 Clinton Street, east side, 68 feet 
north of Madison Street, 16 by 70.5 by 16 
by 70.5%, three-story brick tenement. Due 


on judgment, $2,855. 

By &. L. Kennelly, auction sales, as 
follows: No, 68 Pike Street, west side, 
94.5% feet south of Monroe Street, 25.4% 
by 61.5% by 25.6% by 62.3%, two-story 
brick and frame dwelling; also, 245 East 
Thirteenth Street, 22.6 by 1038.3, four-story 
and basement brownstone dwelling; also, 
250 West Forty-seventh Street, 25 by 100. 
five-story brick tenement; also, 15% West 
Twenty-second Street, 21.1014 by 98.9, three- 
story and basement brick dwelling; also, 
48 Great Jones Street, 22.2 by 86.7 by 22.4 
by 89.3, two-story, attic, and basement 
brick building. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 20.—By_Peter_F. Meyer . 
& Co., partition sale, John _ Delahunty, 
referee, 222 West Forty-third Street, south 
side, 233.4 feet west of Seventh Avenue, 
16.8 by 100.4, four-story brick dwelling; 
also, 220 West Fiftieth Street, south side, 
198.10 feet west of Broadway, 20 by 100.5, 
three-story brick dwelling; also, southeast 
corner of Centre and Walker Streets, 100 
by 100, five and seven story brick build- 
ings; also, 442 and 444 West Twenty-fifth 
Street, south side, 230 feet east of Tenth. 
Avenue, 40 by 98.9, two three-story brick . 
tenements, with two-story brick stables 
in rear; also, 1,266 to 1,272 Clover Street, 
southeast corner of Oostdorp Avenue, West 
Farms, 100 by 100, with two frame dwell- 
ings and barn. 

Sy Philip A. Smyth, estate sale, as fol- 
lows: No. Pe Lexington Avenue, west side, 
122.114 feet south of Twenty-third Street, 
23.44%4 by 75, four-story brownstone dwell- 
ing; also, 137 and 139 East Twenty-first 
Street, north side, between Third and Lex- 
ington Avenues, each 20 by 98.6, two five- 
story brownstone dwellings, connected on 


three floors. 

By Philip A. Smyth, auction sale, 320 
to 326 East Eighty-first Street, south side, 
between Second and First Avenues, 


four 
three-story and basement brownstone awell. 


t 59 Liberty Street._By R. V. Harnett 
& » aucti sal 26) West 





th side, 2174 feet west of Green 








8 by 83,1 by 16. 
three-nory Engl ah base x 4 168 by heel 


“ees Feb. 21.— Peter F. Meyer & 
ee foreclosure sale Aw. Levy, referee, 

ieast One Hundred and Thirty-second 
ieee south side, 150 feet east of Fifth 
Avenue, % by ‘99.11, five-story brick flat. 
Due on judgment, $7,160; on prior mort- 
gage, $28,500. 

By Wilism Kennelly, 
Theodore F. Hascall, 
Ninety-sixth Street, 
east of Amsierdam 
five-story brick flat. 


$13,489. 

By William Kennelly, foreclosure sale, 
Edward Bradley, referee, 216 West End 
Avenue, east side, 25 feet ‘south of Seventy- 

by 36.5, with rear court- 


fifth Street, 20.0% 
yard 11.5 deep by irregular, three-story 


brick dwelling. Due on judgment, $3,800; 
on prior mortgage, $15,000. 

By the Sheriff, execution sale, the right, 
title, and interest of Florestine Stanfield to 
48 Ww est Twentieth Street, south side, Asi. 4 
feet east of Sixth Avenue, 25 by 92 by 
27.1 by 92.0%, four-story brownstone dwell- 
ing 

By the Sheriff, execution sale, the right, 
title, and interest of William W. Kerr to 
the northwest corner of Third Avenue and 
High Bridge Street, 76 by 100 by 124 by 
111.50; also, to adjoining plat, 100 by 100. 


foreclosure sale, 
referee, 164 West 
south side, 169 feet 
Avenue, 29 by. 101.8, 
Due on judgment, 





THE BUILDING DEPARTMENT. 


Character of the Plans Filed and Al- 
terations to be Made. 


Silver Street, north side, 250 feet west of 
Main Street, a two-story and attic frame 
dwelling, by Mary J. Buckel of Westches- 
ter; cost, $5,000. 

Eighty-eighth Street, south side, 125 feet 
west of Eighth Avenue, eight four- -story 
brick dwellings, by George Edgar of 
West Ninety-second Street; cost, $176,000. 

One Hundred and Thirty- -fourth Street, 
south sice, 279 feet west of Willow Avenue, 
a fovr-story brick tenement, by Henry 
Brinckmann; cost, $14,000, 

Tremont Avenue, south side, 325 feet west 
of Marmion Avenue, two three-story frame 
dwellings, by E. D. Morgan 4 meen of 
708 Madison Avenue cost, $6, 

Nos. 56 to 62 West rifts cighth Street, 
two eight-story brick flats, by Martha W. 
Horgan pee Fannie G, Slattery, owners; 
cost, $400,00( 

Home Birent, south side, 75.7 feet east of 
Boulevard, a one-story ‘frame office, by 
Niels Toelberg, architect, owner not given; 
cost, $200. - 

No. 131 East Thirty-eighth Street, by K. 
E. Willson of 65 West Ninth Street, altera- 
tions to a four-story brick dwelling; cost, 
Sooo. 

No. 2,277 Third Avenue, by John J. Spies 
of 153 East Eighty-second Street, altera- 
tions to a three-story brick store and office; 
cost, $250. 

No. 599 East One Hundred and Fortieth 
Street, by the Mayor, &c., City of New- 
York, alterations to a two-story and attic 
frame public building; cost; $1,000. 

No. 118 Ridge Street, by Lazarus Levy 
of 30 East Broadway, alterations to two 
six-story and basement brick store, dwell- 
ing and shop; cost, $3,500. 

No, 141 Eldridge Street, by Samuel Co- 
hen of 171 Greene Street, alterations to 
&# three-story and basement brick syna- 
gogue and bath; cost, $4,000, 

No. 123 Division Street, by Joseph Fried- 
man of 143 Division Street, alterations to 
pe atery brick store and tenement; cost, 
S00. 

No. 91 East Third Street, by Rachael 
Nathtigall of 53 First Street, alterations 
to a three-story brick store and: tenement; 
cost, $3009. 

Grand Avenue, east side, 30 feet south of 
One Hundred and Sixty-second Street, by 
Clemens Grimm, alterations to a one- story 
frame dwelling; cost, $1,000. 

Centre and White Streets, southeast cor- 
aer, by Hanan & Son of Fulton Street and 
Broadway, alterations to a seven-story 
brick building; cost, $1,200. 

No. 50 West Twenty-ninth Street, by 
Jacob Hirsh of 47 Cedar Street, alterations 
to a three-siory and basement brick store 
and dwelling; cost, $900. 

No. 67 East Highty- ninth Street, by the 
Church of the Beloved Disciple, 6S East 
Eighty-ninth Street, alterations to a four- 
story brick rectory and church; cost, $700. 

No. 92 Walker Street, by Banyer Clark- 
pon of 15 West Forty-fifth Street, altera- 
tions to a four-story brick storage house; 
cost, $450. 

No. 32 Liberty Street, by the Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, 34 Nassau Street, al- 
terations to a fifteen-story iron and brick 
office building; cost, $5,000. 





BROOKLYN REALTY MATTERS, 


Messrs, Abraham & Straus have bought, 
through George E. Lovett & Co., the prop- 
erty at 178 and 180 Livingston Street, 50 by 
100, and at 157 to 161 Schermerhorn Street, 


60 by 100, with old dwellings. A ten-story 
asprage building will be erected on the 
plots. 

Mr. Stephen McCormick has sold, for 
Orville C. Alling, at $8,500, the three-story 
and basement brick and stone dwelling 645 
Carroll Street. 

M. A. Van Pelt has "sold to John Adam- 
s0n, at $10,000, the three-story and base- 
iment brownstone dwelling 507 Third Street. 

Mr. Leonard Moody has sold, for J. W. 
Backham, to John F. James, at about $235,- 
000, the four- -story brownstone dwelling 33 
Eighth Avenue, 25 by 55 by 100; and, for 
W. G. Thomas, ‘to Charles 8. Day, at $6,000, 
the three-story brownstone dwelling 451 
Halsey Street, 20 by 40 by 100. 

Mr. Thomas Rosecrans has sold, for 
Thomas Brown, at $9,500, the two-and-a- 
ae story stone- front dwelling 635 Tenth 

ce {. 

The sales of real estate at auct 
co benane. one the past week pet Be 

76,2 n the correspondi 
year they were $188,575. - secllenecuabee: 

There were recorded in Brooklyn last 
week 159 mortgages, for $432, 866, of which 
ae ant tes were at more than 5 per 

« c 
ak or leon or $276,571, were at 5 per 


Recorded Real Estate Transfers. 
Feb, 15. 


27, map of South 
Rendles to William 


Saturday, 
ELM ST, s w 8s, Lot 
Belmo nt; Harry J. 


, § es, 50 ft s w of 167th 
, 80x90; Teckla Hilgeman to Rudolph 
s@iliseman 
30 ST S, 149 ft w of 8d Av, 2 
Matgaret Mulhall to M, J. Garvin... 
SHIEL ST, s s, 174.1 ft e of 4th Av, 32 
100; Winslow B. Buzby and wife to Rich- 
ard Grant 
nw s, 
Washingtonville; 
Ger rege R. 
NAEGLE AV, 
50x100; 


Lot 227, ° 


map of 
Harriet E. 4 


Bard to 


50 ft e of Elwood St, 
5 Catharine Bahlmann to Annie 


188TH ST, s s, 450 ft e of Vllis "AY, 16.8 
x100; Laura A, Cubberley to Hugh Doon. 
ALL RIGHT, TITLE, AND WATER 
rights, &c., of Robert Kennedy; Arthur 
he M, ¢ ‘anipbell and another to Charlotte 
A. Disbrowe and another, 1 6 part. 
avis NUE B, w s, 139.6 ft n of 10th St, 25x 
75; Dora Paul to Martin Weinheimer.... 
SHERIFF _ ST, 94; Benjamin Gross 


22D ST, n 8, 47.3 ft e of 10th Av, 
WS.9; ‘Mary L. Van Ness to Maria 5. 
Simpson 

119TH ST, 
100.11; 
fam P 

STH AV, 5 ft s of 112th St, 25 '5x100: 
William AT ta, and wife to Bern- 
hard Barman. 

183D ST, ns, 451. s ft e of Lenox Ay, 16.8x 
90.11; Sarah Glass to John Cotter...... 

SAME PROPERTY; John Cotter and wife 
to Walter Smith 

8TH AV, e s. 49.11 ft s of 1424 St, 

Ww illiam D,. Dubois 


s, 85 ft e of Lenox ‘Av, 250x 
Jared W. Bell and wife to Will- 


25x 
and wife to 
of Amsterdam Av, 
Ashley and wife to 


7th Av, * "25x 
to Ursula E. 


250 ft w 
4 ‘Edward E, 
Samuel J. Ashley. 
134TH ST, s s, ft 
99.11; William i. en 
Weenair 
BRADHURST AV. ‘e 8, 
25x75; John J. 
George F. Mi 
PLOTS 42, 50, map of 
Lucius Chittenden; Stephen H. 
to Francis A. Thayer 


, 
Jr., 
25 ft n of 147th St, 
Schwartz and wife to 


estate of 
Morgan 


Recorded Leases. 


YESKY, David, to Bernard Friedman; 352 
East Houston St, 2 years........ $1,100 to 
LINDERBERGER, io G., to Charles 
Coy; 1,953 3d Av, 
SUESENS Herman, *% Benjamin W. Bar- 
low, and others; 100 West dtth St, 3 
rooms, 4*months, per month 
KINGSLAND, William M., as trustee, "to 
Carsten Dircksen; 319 West St, 8 years. 
SAME to Herman Cohn; 320 West St, 


y 

ZABRISKIE, Andrew C., to Samuel 6 
Childs; 54 Beaver St, first loft, and part 
of hallway of 52 Beaver St, 3 years 


Recorded Mortgages. 


CORBITT, Joseph, and wife to Charles 
Ritzmann; e s of Sth Av, 51.1 ft n of 
15th et. lease notes bop ees ah ee 

DONOHUE, Ellen, to Henry Holtorf: ns 
of loth. ‘St, 373 ft'e of Avenue B, 3 years. 6,000 

SAME to John H. Donohue; same prop- 
erty, 3 years 1,000 

EHRHARDT, Henry, and wife to Edward 
M. Scudder; s s of Penfold Av,. 100 ft 
w of Suburban Place, 6 months......... 

FROMM, Adolph, to Henry Morrison, ex- 
ecutor of Henry J. Hart; e s of Sth Av, 
49.11 ft s of 142d St, 3 years............ 1 

GLASSER, Clarence, and wife to Charles 
meee’ 1,098 neprete ans Av, install- 

1,500 

GRANT. ‘Richard, “ana wife to New-York 
Bufiding Loan ‘and Banking Company; 

s s of Sheil St, Lage ft e of 4th Av, in- 


ot the’ ete, ee ofp 
trustees e estate, &c., 0 
a ae -of- New-York; 264 West 7ist 


11,500 


6,000 


8,175 


See oe” eee Mak enena. 


Pa execu- 


pd od a Moss} 1 St, 8 


ati = NS 


KOHN, Arnold, 

[s ianthal; n 8 
enue B, 8 bics sehab oe CS a 

eet amr nbfy J., to to John Cc. Gullick; es 
of Bathgate Av, 25 ft n of Lot 21, map 
of Upper Morrisania, 1 year ..... 

LAWSON, Daniel D., and others to ‘John 
J. Jones and Martin J. Keogh, trustees; 
ns of 27th St, 250 ft w of 6th.Av, 5 ) 
years 380,000 

SAME to same; ns of 27th St, 275 ft w 
of Gth Av, 5 years 30,000 

MENAIR, Ursula E., to William HH. Hall, 
Jr.; ss of 134th st 225 ft w of jth AV, 
3 years .. 

O'DONNELL, "Joseph, and wife to Noah 

Rogers; w s of Washington Av, 449.7 

fc n of 178th St, 2 months...... . 

PICKEN, William, to Jared W. Bell; n 
of 119th St, 85 ft e of Lenox Avy, 
months 

RITTENBUSCH, "Ww illiam, to 
Heintz; s s of 62d St, 475 ft w of Co- 
lumbus Av, l+year 

SNELL, William, to Francis Eife and an- 
other; 25 Stanton St, 3 years 

SAME to same; 27 Stanton St, 3 years... 

SAME to same; 200 Chrystie St, 3 years. 

SPRUNG, Abraham, and wife to Frances 
A. Findlay; ns of Henry St, 69 ft w of 
Montgomery St, 5 years 

SOHN, Jeannette, to Johanna Bamberger; 
58 East 78th St, s s, 212.6 ft e of Madi- 
son Av, 5 years . 

SIMPSON, Maria &., to Frederic A Mid- 
ae nae ns of 22a St, 47.2 -, e of 10th 

3 years 

TIPPING, Edward and Maggie, to Will- 
iam Hall's Sons; s s of 94th St, 425 ft w 

Park West, 


16,000 
10,500 
20,000 

1,000 


4,000 
2,500 
2,500 


11,000 


14,500 


of Sth ‘Central 
months 
TROMAN, Annie, 
s s of 10th St, 
years 
SAME to same; s s of 10th St, 

of Sth Av, 3 years 
SAME to same; 8 8 of 10th St, 

of 5th Av, 3 years . 
WEINHEIMER, Martin, to 

and others, executors, &c.; 

nue B, 139.6 ft n of 10th "St, 5 years. «+ 10,000 
WALSH, Bridget,. to John A. Bank; e s 

of Intervale Av, 81.5 ft n of _— St, 

3 years 
SAME to e s of Intervale "AY, 

101.5 ft n “of 1é7th St, 3 years 
SAME to same; e s of Intervale AV, 

121.5 ft n of 167th St, 3 years 
WENDEL, Louis, Jr., to E. E, Stillman: 

centre line of 10th "AY, at n corner ot 

Plot 19, map of part ‘of Dyckman es- 

tate, 2 FORE wresse 


AV, or 


to Clara D. 
105 ft w of 


Carpenter; 
Sth Av, 3 


10,000 


Oe 


Assignments of Mortgages. 


CRONIN, Francis, to John W, Hazlett.. $3,000 
ERDMAN, Babette, to Mary D. Pressing- 


THE DRY DOCK SAVINGS INSTITU- 
tion to James Brown and another, ex- 
ecutors, &¢., of John Pauley 

TRUE, Clafence F., to Riverside Bank.. 

WEBBER, Guy, to Sarah Friedlander... 


- - ae 
5,000 


Lis Pendens. 


82; Frank Whittacker against 
(action to set 


STANTON ST 
Annie Whittacker and others, 
aside deeds.) 

49TH ST, s 8, 185.8 ft w of 6th Av, 21.4 ft front; 
John A. Lewis against Elizabeth C. Doran and 
others, (foreclosure of mortgage.) 

MADISON AV, w s, 19.11 ft n of 132d St, 20 ft 
frontgé John E. Simons against Marcus Marsop 
and others, (foreclosure of mortgage.) 


Mechanics’ Liens. 


Filed yesterday in the County Clerk’s office. 

8D AV, 448 to 447; Bist St, 206 East; An- 
drew Watson against Thomas Cahill and 
Walter Sanford, owners; Julius Hock, 
contractor......« 

148TH ST, s 3, 261. 10 tt "e “of Railroad 
Av, 50x100; Arnot & Marshall against 
August F. Johnson, owner and contractor 

LEONARD ST, 50; John Borkel against 
Lewis 8, Samuels, owner and contractor. 

88TH ST AND BOULEVARD, s w corner, 
100x100.8; New-York Flexible Wood 
Flooring Company against Joseph E. 
Weed and Arminthe Merritt, owners; 
Arminthe Merritt, contractor.... 

SOUTHERN BOULEVARD, 2,933; Dreher 
& Putz against Henry Heine, owner and 
contractor. . 

PROSPECT AV, e s, southerly half ot Lot 
79, 33x150; Albert C. Newkirk against 
Maria Fischer, owner; Louis Weninger, 
contractor...... a 


$81 


578 
181 





New-Jersey Property. 


—s PPP PPP 


RUMSON ROAD, SEABRIGHT, 
Monmouth — 
Shrewsbury River, N. J. 


D. B. KEELER, Jr, 


9 Pin N. Y. 
FURNISHED Hot Szs FOR RENT. 


MONMOUTH BEACH, N. J.; SEABRIGHT, 
Rumson Road, Elberon.—Rent or sell, elegant 
furnished residences; rents, ‘$700 to $3,000, 
WILLIAM LANE, Central Station, Long Branch, 











Apartments to Let—furnished. 


110 WEST 40TH ST.—Handsomely furnished first 

floor housekeeping apartment to let by the 
year to responsible party; family! must consist 
of adults, not over three, keeping one servant, 
and must guarantee the careful use of furniture, 
&c.; rent, $200 per month; noth ng less;. rcliable 
references giv en and required. Janitor will show, 


A COMPLETELY 
some apartment, 7 
mediate possession, to 
corner 73d St. and Park Av. 





FURNISHED AND HAND- 
rooms and bath, with im- 
rent; located northwest 
CLAYTON. 





Apartments to let---Unturnished. 


Oe ee 


NORDICA. 


S. W. Corner 7th Av. and Ww est 113th St. 
High class apartments of 6, 7, and 8 rooms and 
bath; elevator, electric light, steam heat, hot 
water, janitor and hall service, telephone; com- 
plete in every detail for comfort and convenience 
of tenants; open tor inspection this week; can be 
seen ev seen evenings; Superintendent on premises. 


“THE RUTLAND, 


Broadway and 57th Street. 
First-class housekeeping apartments to lease; 
rents from $1,000 to $3,000; three elevators; cen- 
tral location; high ground. Apply to Superin- 
tendent on premises. 


UNFURNISHED APARTMENTS, ALL HAVING 

bathrooms, to let to clerks, salesmen, book- 
keepers, aad genteel families, at low rates. 
153. East 88th St.; rentsS.........2.00. 
241, 243, and 245 East 87th St.; rents. 
164 East 89th St.; rents.......c..... 
212 West 14th St.; rents 
74 Beach St.; rents........ ° 

Janitor will show. 

G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 


WEST 45th ST.—The Gordon; a 
handsome apartment, steam heat, to let 


oo aged house; rent, $900, 
- BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 


817 WEST 121 st S T.—Genteel apartments 
for genteel tenants Sealers steam heat; hall at- 


tendance; rents, at to $45. 
. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall 8t. 


1,064 MADISON AV., NEAR 81st ST.—Small 
apartment, steam heat, to let to small family; 


house has recently changed hands; rent, $40. 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 


884 WEST 82d ST.—Floor in private 
house to 1 let; six © rooms and b bath; all light. 


143145 5 WEST r 4TH of NEAR WASHING- 
ton Square.—3—4 rooms, with and without bath. 





28 
ys to $22 
$20 to $82 








126 
large, 
in this carefully 




















Brooklyn Apartments to Let. 


COLUMBIA AND WEST  END.—High-class 
apartments of six or eight rooms and bath; 
steam heat, passenger elevators, hall boys, &c.; 
ten minutes’ from New-York City Hall; low rent. 
Apply . erie ata a 55 Pineapple St., Brook- 

lyn, 








City Flats To Let---Furnished. 


THE BROADWAY, 4 2 5 BROADWAY, MET- 

ropolitan Opera RE Building. —Furnished cor- 
ner apartment, consisting of parlor and bedroom; 
will rent until Oct. 1. 


City Flats lo Let—WUnfurnished. 
JUST ONE LEFT 


in the Scarboro, 176 West 86th St., corner Ams- 
terdam Avy.; seven rooms and bath; all light 
rooms; $55; estate lease; seldom a vacancy. POW- 
ER, 85th § St. , cor. Columbus. Office open Sundays. 


831 EAST 17TH ~ ST. . AND STUYVESANT sQ. 
First flat; 6 nian rooms and storeroom. 


Rent, $55. 
Firm L. J. CARPENTER, 41 Liberty St., 1,1813d Av. 














$36.—-NEW FLATS, NEWLY ‘FURNISHED; “SIx 
rooms and bath; exceptionally fine. Apply 50 
West 98th 8&t., HAY, 7 Wall S8t.; 


references. 


247 Fifth Ave. 


BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED, SUNNY, 
BACHELOR APARTMENTS TO RENT. 


A PARLOR FLAT; SEVEN ROOMS; ALL IM- 
provements; 103 Lexington AY. CARDWELL 
& REYNOLDS, 5382 3d Av. 


Houses and Flats Wanted. 


REFINED FAMILY, LIVING 8 YEARS AT 

present residence, will join physician, couple, 
or gentleman in taking house in locality to suit 
themselves. Y., Box 187 Times. 


Country Houses To Let--Furnished. 


TO RENT, AT MANCHESTER, VERMONT.—A 

large, fine country house to rent for the Sum- 
mer; fully furnished; all modern improvements; 
first season rented. Address Mrs, A. W. B., 
Windsor Hotel, New-York. 


Country Houses to Let---Unturnished. 


FOR RENT OR Sale. —Jericho, Long Island; 
igcen Some 


ae ere er R.. or. ona, Bi 


or 






































Bist 
4 
oz 


12,000 


1,500 ° 


1W-YORK TIMES. | SUT 


Pre tint eRe a iene PET REAL ESTATE. FOR SALE, 





the largest, 


TELEPHONE 1808 CORTLANDT. 


‘MORTGAGE LOANS. 


We have built up an extensive business in mortgage loans 
on New-York City real estate on the following lines: 


Our business is confined exclusively to this one specialty. 

We accept applications only from principals or equally responsible sources. 
We employ a force of competent, intelligent, and well-paid men. 

‘We are familiar with values in all sections of the city, and carefully exam- 
ine all properties before applying for or recommending loans on them. 

We have expended many thousands of dollars in compiling an accurate rec- 
ord of information pertaining to real estate for many years back. 


33 local and out-of-town institutions, 


invest on mortgage through this office. 

The principal estates, capitalists, and law firms lending on mortgage are 
also among our patrons, giving us unequaled facilities for placing large and 
small loans on most desirable terms. 


That our methods are successful is shown by our constantly increasing busi- 
ness and thé many prominent borrowers—to whom we can refer those inter- 
ested—who find by experience that they save money, time, and annoy- 


ance by intrusting their business to us. 


A. W. McLAUGHLIN.-& CO., 


Mortgage Loans Exclusively, 


including 


146 BROADWAY, COR. LIBERTY ST. 





BOTH SMALL AND LARGE INVESTORS 
CAN GET 6 PER CENT. AND SAFETY. 

New-York Real Estate ts better than Govern- 
ment Bonds. 

The Savings Banks take the people’s money, 
and give the profits to the Capitalists. 

In the Cass Realty Corporation the people get 
all the profits. 

The least you may expect is 6 per cent per 
year, 1%4 per cent. four times a year—January 
ist, April 1st, July 1st, October 1st—on $1.00 or 
$100.00, or $1, you get your full and 
equal share, no matter how little or how much 
you invest, It is THE BEST, THE SIMPLEST, 
aor SAFEST method of investment ever de- 
vised. 

Only choice New-York City property is bought; 
what is cheap is not good. Only the best is good 
enough for the people to own; weekly or month- 
ly payments, Any amount. No penalties. No 
forfeitures. 

Your money is always safe, and the people be- 
come the landlords in the greatest and richest 
city in the Country. 

For further information address 
CASS REALTY CORPORATION, 
No. 503 Fifth Avenue, 
New-York City, N. oe 


DESIRABLE INVESTMENTS. 


2% lots for improvement, near Amsterdam Av. 
and 130th St., $8,800, 


near West §&t., 





Vesey St., $25,000. 


22d St., $26 23d St., 


6th and 7th Avs., abutting on 
26,500; great prospective value. 


72d St.; very 


Madison Av., corner, 


south, of 
handsome; . 


$47,500. 


83d St., near Madison Av., four stories, $25,000. 


Adrian H. Muller & Son, 


No. 24 Pine &t. 


SALE OR RENT. 
NO. 3 FIFTH AVENUE, 


5-story dwelling, 27 ft. x 100 ft. 
Moderate price; possession at once. 
PERMITS AND PARTICULARS 
, 
READ, 


1 MADISON 





a 7 
9 PINE ST. (5026) AV. 
FOR SALE~THE HANDSOME FOUR-STORY 
20-foot Ny e, 
. 26 EAST 39TH ST., 
just east faaat son Av. Will be sold at a reason- 
able price, and with immediate possession a de- 
sired. For further particulars apply to 23) 
GEO, I 


* AD, 
1 MADISON AY. 9 PINE 8ST. 


SALE—COLUMBIA COLLEGE LEASE- 
hold, West 48th St., between Fifth and Sixth 
Avs., 4-story brown-stone dwelling, 21x55, lot 
100 ft. 5 in.; price moderate. For permits and 
particulars apply to 
GEO. R. READ, 

9 PINE’ 8ST. (6044) 1 MADISON 
FOR SALE—WEST 88TH ST., NEAR WEST 
End Av., @ four-story dwelling, 19.9x60, with 


butler’s pantry extension; price moderate. For 
further particulars apply to 
GEO 


READ, 
9 PINE ST. 1 MADISON AV. 
AUCTIONEER, 








FOR 


AV. 





(5047) 





AGENT. 


Geo. R. Read, 
REAL ESTATE, 


9 PINE ST. AND 1 MADISON AV. 
BROKER, APPRAISER. 


A.—CHOICE DWELLINGS FOR SALE. 
Three-story and basement brownstone houses 
situated on the south side of 120th St., east of 
Morningside Park, a lécatiom unsurpassed for 
healthfulness and first-class surroundings; pri- 
vate residences in front and rear; houses 56 feet 
deep; abundance of closet room; ‘thoroughly well 
built in every particular, 

J. W. & A. A. TEETS , 370 West 120th St. 


A.—S1X NEW MODERN | THREE-STORY AND 
basement private dwelling; attractive fronts, 
5ll to 521 West 142d St.; cabinet trim; tiled 
bathrooms; exposed plumbing; every improve- 
ment; select neighborhood; close to casle road; 
a rare opportunity to quick purchaser; price, 
$16,250 to $17,500; terms to suit. Apply on 
premises. SAUNDERS & NEWMAN, 
513 West 142d St. 


LADY OWNING LOTS NEAR 176TH ST., JER- 

ome Av., worth $1,200, will sell one or more 
for $850 each; $400 cash "$450 mortgage; man on 
ground Sundays, 12 to 4; take Third Avenue 
Elevated to 177th St. OWNER, 110 West 38th St, 


FOU R-STORY BROW NSTONE DW WELLING, 23x 
55x100, for sale; 49th St., Sth and 6th Avs.; 
Columbia College leasehold; bargain. F, E. 

BARNES, 4th Avy., and 25th St. 

MADISON AVENUE, NEAR 634d ST.—Four- 
story, 20-foot house, with butler’s pantry ex- 

tension for sale; $45,000. H. R. DREW & CO., 

1 West 27th St., corner Sth Av. 

FOR SALE OR TO LETI.—i4 East 58d 8t.; four- 
story high-stoop; immediate possession; liberal 

terms.:H. R. DREW & CO., 1 West 27th St., 

corner Sth Av.- 

















Washington Heights Aseve 125th St., 
West of Sth 


LEO’S LIst 
OF LOW-PRICED HIGH-CLASS DWELLINGS. 
$12,000 for the 20-foot front three-story brick 
dwellings on ‘‘ The Terrace,’’ adjoining corner of 
187th St. and 11th Av., or Grand Boulevard; open 
plumbing and novel and convenient plan. Three 
sold in the last month, out of » row of six. 

The above are cabinet finished, decorated, and 
gas fixtured, have awnings, shades, and gas logs, 
and title guaranteed. 

$19,500 for the limestone-front dwelling on the 


“Hamilton Grange property at 474 West 148d St., 


near Convent Av.; hardwood trim from cellar to 
roof; thre and one-half stories high; contains 
Separate servants’ quarters and three bathrooms. 
This is without exception the handsomest and 
most complete dwelling on the Heights; carefully 
finished by days’ work ~n the most modern plan. 

All the above are constantly open for inspection 
without permit, and can be purchased on terms 
to suit. Usual commission to brokers who bring 
purchasers. For further particulars apply to the 
designer and builder, 

JOHN P. LEO, 2 East 125th St. 


A.W. McLAUGHLIN & CO., 


Mortgage Loans Exciusively, 


At 4, 44%, 4%, and 5 Per Cent. 
NEW-YORK CITY AND BROOKLYN 
REAL ESTATE ONLY. 
Representing 


The leading local and out-of-town institutions, 
estates, and individual lenders on mortgage. 


MORTGAGE 
LOANS EXCLUSIVELY. 


146 B’ way,cor.Liberty St. Telephone 1808 Cortlandt 


NO CHANGE IN RATES 


Notwithstanding the stringency in the money 
market, we still have’ an abundance of funds to 








loan 


At 4 44-2 and 5 Per Cent. 


LOW CHARGES. 


R. F.Shropshire, 44 Wall St. 


FOR SALE.—To close estate, extra wide (87% 

ft.) private house; four stories and basement; 
brownstone; lot 200.10 in depth, running through 
the block, with private stable in the rear, An un- 
usual opportunity to secure a home built to or- 
der and first class in every respect, at a most 
reasonable figure. Permits and particulars from 
the agente. 

manera seecete teats & CO., 

500 MADISON A 55 LIBERTY ST. 


J. H AMILTON HUNT, 
211 GRAND BOULEVARD, cor. 70th ST., WEST. 
Bargains to offer. 











west side dwellings. 


Av. corner business 
savings: bank . mort- 
will net 10 per cent. 
P. KIRWAN, 


Specialty, 


A BARGAIN—Amsterdam 
property; price $50,000; 
gage’ $25,000 at 4% per cent.; 
on inyestment.. Address JOHN 
Broadway, corner 44th St. 


WEST 74th ST., BETWEEN CENTRAL 
Park West and Columbus Ave.—Elegant 4-story 
house can be bought at a bargain. 
VAN RENSSELAER & SMITH; 
135 Broadway. 
PIECES OF BROAD- 
at reasonable 











SEVERAL DESIRABLE 
Way property, below Canal St., 


prices. 
VAN RENSSELAER & SMITH, 
135 Broadway. 
MURRAY HILL—SEVERAL DESIRABLY LO- 
cated houses at low. prices. 
TAN RENSSELAER & SMITH, 
135 Broadway. 
TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1.269 Broadway. 32d Street. 


__ Open daily from 5S A. _M. . to a P. . M. 











Country Real Estate for Sale. 


eee 


FOR SALE 
In Albany, N. Y. 


The property formerly occupied by the 
DELAVAN HOUSE. 


Consisting of upward of 20,00% sq. ft. of land 
and fronting on Broadway, Steuben and Mont- 
gomery Sts. This property is known throughout 
the United States, and is well adapted for the 
erection of a first-class hotel—for which an ex- 
cellent tenant is available. Will be sold at a 
reasonable price. For full particulars 

APPLY TO 


GE 20. R. READ, 


(5034) 
9 Pine St., New-York. 








A FOUR-STORY, HIGH-STOOP HOUSE, WITH 

dining room extension; for sale or to rent; un- 
furnished; on 37th St., near Lexington Av. 
H. R. DREW & CO., 1 West 27th St., corner 
Sth Av 


FOR SALE—Three-story and basement brown- 
stone dwelling, West 64th St.; excellent condi- 
tion; immediate possession; satisfactory terms. 
J. F. COUCH, 271 Broadway. 


A SPLENDID BARGA'IN.—3$10,000 HOUSE, 
three-story, on west side, near ‘‘L”’ station; 
don’t miss it. 
J. HAMILTON HUNT, 211 Boulevard. 


A BARGAIN CAN BE OBTAINED IN THREE- 
story brownstone house; must be sold—close es- 
tate; open to offers 
J. HAMILTON HUNT, 211 Boulevard. 


38th St, NEAR 5th AV.—A well-built, four- 
story house for sale; size, 21.6x100. H. R. 
DREW & CO., 1 West 27th St., corner Sth Av. 


FULL FRONT 4-STORY DWELLING IN THE 
Fifties, between Sth and 6th Avs. 
Firm L. J. CARPENTER, 41 Liberty St. 


Brooklyn Real Estate for Sale. 


ATTRACTIVE DETACHED DWELLINGS WITH 

handsome grounds, from $3,600 upward, for sale 
at Bensonhurst, the garden spot of Brooklyn’s 
new 30th Ward; sewers, water, gas, police, paid 
firemen, and other city advantages. Apply to J. 
H. PENNOCK, Bensonhurst Real Estate Office, 
a’ St. and 22d Avy., Bensonhurst, Brooktyn, 
N. Y. 


























FOR SALE—The elegant steam-heated apartment 

house, leased to ten responsible tenants, will 
be sold at a sacrifice for cash, to net 15 per cent. 
income or more. 71 Pineapple St., opposite St. 
George Hotel; owner on premises. 








Long ‘sland Property. 


AT WESTHAMPTON, LONG ISLAND.—Rent 
or for Sale—Oneck House, furnished, 40 rooms 
for guests; a well-known Summer hotel on Great 
South Bay; boat dock, Summer House, &c.; short 
drive to ocean; extensive fromen, , eae shade; 
fine orchard. Apply HENRY HALLOCK, 
Real Estate, Quogue, Long ‘sland. ’ 


AT QUOGUE AND EAST “ QUOGUE, LONG 
Island.—Furnished cottages to let. Send for 
list or apply HENRY W. HALLOCK, Real 
Estate, Quogue, Long Island. 














The articles reviewing the 
COURSE OF BUSINESS 
IN REAL ESTATE 


which are printed in THE yl YORK TIMES 

ch Sunday are admitted to be the best printed 
fy any newspaper in the city. Every other 
newspaper copies or makes use of them in some 
way. The list of forthcoming Sales at Auc- 


tion is 


The Most Complete 
and Accurate Published. 


All the potas & cutators, and investors, 
‘ead THE ag nat ie it worth while 
7% cater to these readers? It 








FOR SALE. 


AT IRVINGTON. 


Magnificent Stone House, 2 stories and attic, 
built in the best and most substantial manner, 
with all modern conveniences, with 30 acres of 
land, situated on high ground, with extensive 
and beautiful views of the Hudson River and 
surrounding country. Also two lodges and a 
barn on the premises. This place is one of the 
most attractive on the Hudson River, and can be 
bought at a low price. Asbout one mile from the 
railway station. on the N. ¥. C. & H R. R. 

For further particulars, apply to 


GEO. R. READ, 


9 Pine St. 1 Madison Av. 





‘[rvington- -on-Hudson. 
Modern house, 12 rooms, newly decorated; rent, 


14 rooms, newly 
all modern im- 


Old-fashioned Colonial house, 
remodeled; sanitary plumbing; 
provements, (new,) $750. 

Both houses have fine views of Hudson, ex- 
tensive grounds, cared for at owner’s expense, and 
free use of stables; seven minutes’ walk of sta- 
tion. 

Apply to JAMES R. HAY, 7 Wall St. 
FOR SALE—Restricted; Sea Gate, fronting At- 

lantic Ocean and Gravesend Bay, overlooking 
the Narrows; presenting this select property, 
strictly for residence, with every convenience; 
sewers, water, and gas; macadamized streets and 
direct private communication by boat to New- 
York within 45 minutes; sold by reference only. 
Particulars furnished by application to NORTON 
POINT LAND COMPANY; agents, WILLIAM P. 
RAE COMPANY, 189-191 Montague St., Brooklyn. 


. FOR SALE. 
BERNARDSVILLE, N. J. 


Stone house, with all modern improvements; also 
stables, and 40 acres of land in lawn, kitchen 
garden, and grass. Situated on the highest point 
in neighborhood, commanding beautiful views, 

For further particulars apply to 


GEO, R. READ, 
9 Pine Street. (5041) 1 Madison Avenue. 


FOR SALE—Fine farm of 100 acres, with all 

buildings and conveniences, desirable for gen- 
tleman’s residence; near New-Haven, Water- 
bury, and Meriden; woodland, orchards, and 
water, carriage and ice houses, and house for 
laborers. Call on or address E. P. ATWATER, 
Cheshire, Conn. 


POPULAR NUTLEY, N. J., OFFERS SEVERAL 
modern houses, with pleasant grounds, shade, 
&c., at rentals $450 to $900; quite near station. 

Apply, F F. M. UNGER, opposite Nutley Station. 


FOR R SALE—At Richmond Hill, L. I., four lots, 

25x100 each; in the best location of Central 
Avenue; not far from railroad depot. Apply to 
Owner, Southwest corner Hillside and Central Av: Avs. 


IF 1F YOU WANT TO MAKE A HOME WHERE 
pineapples and oranges thrive best, write 
FLORIDA, Room 62, World Building, New-York. 


heal Estate Wantea. 


A SPECIALTY OF MANAGING PROPERTY. 
P. S. TREACY, 101 W. BOULEVARD, (65TH.) 
SEND PROPERTY FOR SALE OR RENT.. 


SMALL PLACE. ON. JERSEY COAST ta 
eee eer 


si" weer, Bow 221 Tinea’ + 


shy $ 
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Go R. READ, “Auctioneer, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


Tuesday, Feb. 18, 1896, 


AT 12 O'CLOCK NOON, 


at the Real-Estate Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Ltd., 59 to 65 Liberty St. 


Sale to Close Estate of 
Syivester Brush, Deceased. 


No. 125 Greene Street, 


between Prince and Houston Streets, 
5-story basement and sub-cellar, 25x100. 


S. KE. Cor. of Bowery & Grand St., 
5-story and basement brick and iron building, 
50x75. 


N. W. Cor. of Bowery & Spring St., 
3-story brick building, 59.7x99.7x39.6x101.2. 
Nos. 441, 443 and 445 6th Ave., 
three 2-story brick buildings; plot 49.4%4x100, 
with “LL” to 


Nos. 10012 and 102 West 27th St., 
1 and 8 story buildings; plot 35x24.8%. 
No. 507 Sixth Avenue, 
between 30th and Sist Streets, 
4-story brick building, 17x53.10%x17.444x50.1. 
Nous. 349 to 359 Lenox Avenue, 
S. W. Cor. 128th Street, 
six 4-story and basement brick dwellings, 
16.6 to 17 each x55; lot 75, 

Nos. 102 to 112 W. 128th Street, 


six 4-story and basement brick dwellings, 
12.6x60; lot 99.11. 


N. E. Cor. of 115th St. & Sth Ave., 
6-story brick store and apartment, 25x100. 
2132 to 2138 Sth Avenue, 


between 115th and 116th Streets, 
four 2-story brick dwellings, 25x50x100. 


65 per cent. may remain on bond and 
mortgage at 4 1-2 per cent. for 3 or 5 
years, 


Maps and further particulars of W. C. ORR, 
Esq., 51 Chambers Street, Attorney for the 
Estate, or at Auctioneer’s offices, No. 9 Pine 
Street and No. 1 Madison Avenue. Telephone 


1442 Cortlandt. (4977) 


GEO. R, READ, AUCTIONEER, 
will sell at auction 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18TH, 1896, 
at 12 o’clock noon, at the Real Estate Exchange 
and Auction Room, Ltd., 59 to 65 Liberty St., 
NO. 139 ee 141 EIGHTH AVENUE, 
. W. corner of lith St. 
Two 3- +E. and attic a. buildings. 
Plot 46 ft. x 100 
70 per cent. can remain on Co and mortgage 
for 3 years. 
Maps, &c., at the Auctioneer’s office, No. 9 Pine 
Street and 1 Madison Avenue. (5017) 


PARTITION SALE. 


44) FULTON STREET, 


between Hoyt St. and Gallatin Pl. 


28 ft. 8 inches on Fulton St., 25 ft. 11% inches 
in the rear, and 100 ft, in depth. 


WILLIAM P. RAE COMPANY, 
AUCTIONEERS, 


will sell at public auction by order of the Supreme 
Court, under the direction of MICHAEL FURST, 
Esq., Referee, on 


Thursday, Feb. 27, 1896, 


at 12 o’clock noon, 
REAL ESTATE EXCHANGE;. Nos. 
191 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
FOUR-STORY BRICK AND STONE BUILDING 
WITH STORE, 
(now occupied by A. A. Webster & Co.) 

The property is now leased to responsible par- 
ties, who pay all taxes, insurance, and repairs, 
AND $8,000 A YEAR net rent: It is on the 
block with Abraham & Straus and Liebmann 
Company. and is undoubtedly the MOST VALU- 
A E AND DESIRABLE PROPERTY IN 
THE CITY OF BROOKLYN, 

For. particulars apply to MICHAEL FURST, 
Referee, 16 Court St., Brooklyn; J. T. MAREAN, 
Plaintiff's Attorney, 26 Court St., Brooklyn; 
MOSES J. HARRIS, Defendant’s Attorney, 26 
Court St., Brooklyn, J. S. WILLIAMSON, De- 
fendant’s Attorney, «J Court St., Brooklyn. 


Richard V. Harnett & 0, Act'rs, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


Wednesday, March 11, 1896, 


At 12 o’clock noon, at the Real Estate Exchange 
and Auction Room, 59 to 65 Liberty St., 


THE OSBORNE. 


ABSOLUTE SALE. 
By Order of the Heirs to Close the 
John Taylor, 


The Magnificent Apariment House 


situate on 


7TH AVENUE, 


northwest corner 57th St. 

Size of building, 150x about 95; height. of build- 
ing, 185 feet; 38 apartments and 6 stores. 
Size of plot, 150x100.5. 

A grand opportunity to purchase the most 
complete and absolutely fire-proof apartment 
house in the city. Built from the best. ma- 
terials obtainable, and in the most thorough man- 
ner, eleven stories high in front and, sixteen 
stories in rear. Containing every modern im- 
provement. Complete electric and steam plant; 
4 Crane elevators. This house has been kept 
fully rented since 1885, and every apartment is 
leasued at the present time, the leases running 
from one to three years. 

LIBERAL TERMS. 

JAMES ARMSTRONG, _ Esq., 
Broadway. 

For further particulars and permits apply at 
the office of the Auctioneers, 71 and 73 Liberty 
St. 








in the 189- 





Estate of 


192 


Attorney, 





Richard V, Harnett & Co., Auct’rs, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION, 
TUESDAY, FEB. 18, 
at 12 o'clock noon, at the Real Estate Exchange 
and Auction Room, Nos, 59 to 65 Liberty St. 
By order of George H, Coutts, Executor of the 
estate of John Hohnes, deceased, 
139 WEST H 
4-story basement and cellar Lake Superior red- 
stone front dwelling, 23x56, with 3-story extén- 
sion 81.4 deep. Built by John G. Prague and 
containing every modern improvement. Elegant- 
ly decorated and in perfect order; superb gas 
fixtures; bay window to third floor. Lot 23x 


100.8%. “ 
FRANK G. WILD, Esq., 15 Beek- 


man St. 
TUESDAY, FEB. 25. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE. 
Estate of Frederick C. Havemeyer, 
589 PARK AVENUE, 
589 PARK AV., NEAR 68D ST. 
8-story brick stable and lot, 25x100, containing 6 
stalls and  boxstall. Upper part contains 10 
rooms and 2 bathrooms. Ground rent, $500. 
Maps at ‘Auctioneers’, 71 and 73 Liberty St. 


Richard V. Harnett & Co., Auct’rs, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION, 
WEDNESDAY, MARCH 4, 
at 12 o’clock noon, at the Real Estate xchange 
and Auction Room, 59 to 65 Liberty St. 
EXECUTOR’S SALE, 
Estate of Catharine L. Schmelzel, "deceased. 
44 WEST 29TH 


Attorney, 


deceased. 





3-story and basement wh ay dwelling, *and lot 20x 


2x98. 

16 WEST 56TH ST., 

4-story and basement high-stoop * brownstone 
dwelling, 25x60.11%4x100. 

1,441 THIRD AVENUE, 

between Sist and 82d Sts., 4-story ‘and cellar 
brick flat with store, 35. 1144x63.6x101.8, 

HENRY W. GAINES, Esq., Attorney, No. 284 


Pearl St. 
Maps a 71 and 73 Liberty St. 


Richard V, Harnett & Co., Auct’rs, 


WILL SELL AT AUCTION, 


Tuesday, Feb. 18, 


at 12 o’clock noon, at the Real Estate Exchange 
and Auction Room, Nos, 59 to 65 Liberty St. 


By Order of the Cushman Estate, 


174 Broadway, 
Northeast Corner Maiden Lane, 
6-story brick building, 25x50. 
8th Ave. and 49th St., 
Southwest Corner. 


Plot containing 6 vs oa .10 on avenue by 


For further particulars apply to the 
CUSHMAN ESTATE, 
No. 172 Ninth Avenue, or 
Attorneys, 


at Auctioneers’, 





54 


Wall St. 
at Auctioneers’, 71 and 73 Liberty St. 


Ss 
Maps 








Real Estate for Exchange. 


FOR EXCHANGE.—The elegant steam heated 





ten apartments house, 71 Pineapple St., opposite 
St. ook Hotel; all i to a. mse 


‘sold at a 





PHILIP A. SMYTH, 


Auctioneer, 41 Pine St. 
All sales are held at the New-York Real Estate 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway, and commence at i2 
o'clock noon each day. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY I8. 
SUPREME COURT FORECLOSURE SALES. 


113 WEST 89TH STREET. 


Five-story and cellar brick and brownstone flat. 


305 EAST 35TH STREET. 


Four-story brick tenement. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20. 


To Close Estate John R. Conway,Dec’d 
PRIVATE DWELLINGS NEAR 
23d St. and Gramercy Park. 


14 Lexington Av., 
West side, near 23d St., ro a 4- ery high- 


stoop brownstone, lot 23.44%x 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. TERMS LIBERAL. 


137 and 139 East 21st St., 


and base- 


Opposite Gramercy Park, two 5-story 
with usual 


ment, connected, lots 20x98.6 each, 
park rights and restrictions. 


70 °/o Can Remain on Mortgage. 
COLEMAN & DONOHUE, ATTORNEYS, 


320, 322, 324, & 326 E. 81ST ST., 


near 24 Av. Four desirable 3-story high-stoop 
brownstone private houses; arranged for one or 
two families in each house; modern improve- 
ments; 15x102.2 each. 


75 °/o can remain on Bond and Mortgage 
HON. MICHAEL C. GROSS, ATTORNEY, 

108 PARK ROW. 

_Maps , &e., at Auctioneer’s office, 


11 Pine St. 
PETER F. MEYER, Auctioneer, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION 


ON 
THURSDAY, Feb. 27, 1896, 


at the New-York Real 


at 12 o'clock, Estate 


Salesroom, 111 Broadway, 


SUPREME COURT SALE—IN PARTITION, 
UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 
WILBUR LARREMORE, Esgq., Referee. 


The Choice & Valuable Properiies 


No. 57 Broadway and 
33 Trinity Place, 
Northwest Corner Exchange Alley. 
95 and 97 Liberty Street, 
34, 36, and 38 Harrison Street, 
Northeast Corner Washington St. 
35 West 13th Street, 

449 to 459 West 14th Street, 
444 to 450 West 15th Street, 
and 
149, 151, 155, & 157 E. 55th St. 


terms, and particulars apply to 
STICKNEY, SPENCER & ORDWAY, Esas., 
Plaintiff’s Attorneys, 31 Nassau St., and at the 
Auctioneer’s office, 111 Broadway. (444) 


PETER F. MEYER, Auctioneer, 
will sell at auction, on 
TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 18TH, 
2 o'clock, at the New-York Real 
Salesroom, 111 Broadway, 
EXECUTORS’ SALE. 
Estate of SOLOMON STARK, Deceased. 
THD CHOIC E AND DESIRABLE PROPERTY, 
Nos, 254 and 270 EAST 7TH STREET 
AND No. 11 AVENUE C, 
SOUTHWEST CORNER 2D STREET. 
For maps, &c., apply to Lachman, Morgenthau 
& Goldsmith, Esqrs.. Attys,. for Executors, 154 
Nassau St., and at the auctioneer’s, 111 B’ way. 
(443) 


SMYTH & RYAN, 


For maps, 





1806, 


at Estate 





AUCTIONEERS, 
Will the New-York 
Real 
Wednesday, 


at public auction at 
111 


1896, 


sell 


Salesroom, Broadway, on 


26th, 


Estate 


February at 12 o’clock 


noon, 
SUPREME 


11 Handsome Private Residences. 
100 E. 58th St., cor. Park Av. 
104, 106, 108, 110 &. 58th St. 
103, 107, 109, 111 E. 65th St. 
515, 5177 East 117th St. 


ODELL, Esq., Refs 
SANDS, 


COURT PARTITION SALE, 


HAMILTON 120 B' way. 


BOWERS & 


ree, 
54 William S8t. 


lll 


Attys., 


at Auctioneers’ office, sroadway, or 


Maps 
11 Pine St. 


WILLIAM M. RYAN, Auct) oneer, 


Will sell at auctk m at the . Y. Real Estate 





111 Broadw ny , on 


TUESDAY, February 25th, 


at 12 o'clock noon. 
Public Auction Sale of Choice 


INVESTMENT PROPERTY, 


consisting of 9 substantial 5S-story apartment | 
houses. Rent roll guar anteed | 
and 310 West 129th St., 25xSSx100 each. 
Manhattan AY. and 118th St., 





308, 
. BE. corner of 
25x9Ox95. 

350 West 
regular. 

352 West 124th St., 27. 

224 West 116th St., stores, 
100-foot street, 

204 West 69th St., 

864 Ist Av., stores, 25x65x100. 

The houses are all rented and they in per- 
fect condition; terms most liberal; fullest inspec- 
tion solicited. 

Under the direction of 
BUTLER, Atty., 1,402 or 111 Broadway. Maps, 
lists of rentals, mortgages, and terms at the at- 
torney's office, or at the office of the auctioneer, 
111 Broadway. _ 


306, 
N 


124th St., 30.3x86x1090,  ir- 


stores, 


8xS86x 100. 
25x90x111, irregular, 
18xO0x 100. 


are 





CHARLES HENRY 





City Houses To lot—Furnisheo 


AAR AAR eee 
of those choice west gidé he 
owner going to Europe for scveral 
years; elegantly furnished, including cut glass, 
silverware; beautifully decorated. Permit only 


from J, HAMILTON HUNT, 211 Boulevard. 


nner 
To rent one 
near 72d St.; 


uses, 





City Houses To Let---Unfurnished. 


HOUSES TO LET. 


Printed Lists can be obtained at offices of 


E. H. LUDLOW & CO., 


659 Fifth Ave. 
111 Broadway. 


TH ST. 
25x55, with 
May 1. 


Up-town office, 
__ Down-tow n office, 


~ NO. 19 WEST 12 


Three-story and basement dwelling, 
butler’s pantry extension. To rent from 
House and plumbing in good order, 

Permits and particulars. 
GEO, R. READ, 
1 MADISON AV. (5010) 


DWELLINGS 


FOR SALE 
or TO LET. 
Call or send for list. 
PORTER & CQ.,, 
159 West 125th St. 


9 PINE ST. 





25. 


- To let for Business Purposes,» 


ancl annirnter nnn RAR AAR SARA NRHA ARE A AR 


Home Life Insurance Go,’s 


BUILDING, 


256-257 Broadway, 
: Opposite City Hall Park. 
FOR RENT, OFFICES, 
Large and smail, well i ga with all improves 
ELECTRIC LIGHT AND ELEVATOR SERVICB, 
AT NIGHT. ; 


ES 


For plans, rent, and particulars 
APPLY TO 


GEO. 'R. READ, Agent, 


9 PINE ST. (5001) 


CONSTABLE BUILDING, 


Fifth Ave., N. E. Cor. 18th St. 
PERFECT LIGHT ON ALL FLOORS. 


STORES, LOFTS, AND OFFICES. 


GEO. R. READ, 


NO. 1 MADISON AVE. 


J. MONROE TAYLOR BUILDING 


39-41 Cortlandt St. 


Light and attractive offices in this modern fire- 
proof building for rent from $180 per annum up 
ward, inclusive of all charges. 


Elevator service and light at night. 





(5031) 





For plans and further particulars 
APPLY TO 


GEO. R. READ, Agent, 


9 PINE ST. (5005) 


EDISON BUILDING, 


42.44 Broad 8t., through to 38-40 New St. 
OFFICES FOR RENT, 


suitable for Brokers, Lawyers, or similar occupa- 
tion, at very moderate rates, arranged to suit 
tenant. 





ALSO 
Large Ground Floor Office on New St. 


Size, 20x51, 
For plans, rates, and full particulars 
APPLY TO 


GEO. R. = Agent, 


9 PINE (5008) 


Metropolitan Lil {ns, Co 


BUILDING. 


Madison Ave., N. E. Cor. 23d St. 





Very light offices for rent in this new and mow 
ern Building. 


PLANS AND PARTICULARS 


GEO. R. READ, 
_5033) 1 MADISON AVE. 


SHELDON BUILDING 


Cor. of John and Nassau Sts. 

One corner office and one fronting on Nassaw 
St. for rent in this modern fire-proof building. 
For plans, rates, and particulars 

APPLY TO 
GEO. R. READ, Agent, 
9 PINE (5008) 
FOR LEASE, 

No. 128 Front St., 

between Wall and Pine Sts. 


Five-story and basement store. Will rent sep» 
rately or as a whole. 


APPLY 
GEO. RK. 


9 PINE 


ST. 





TO 

READ, 

(4984) ST. 

LIGHT CORNER LOFTS FOR RENT, 


wo 
Nos. 82, 84, 86, & 88 Fulton St, 
Cor, Gold, Sizes 50x90-and 25x90. 
WILL DIVIDE TO SUIT. 
including steam 


heat 
and passenger.) 





reasonable, and 


service, (freight 


APPLY TO 
GEO. KR. READ, 


9 Pine St. 


FOR LEASE. 
No. 128 Front Street, 


between Watl 


Fiv and bas 
rately or as a 


Rates 
elevator 


(3029, 








and Pine Sis. 


‘ment store. Will rent sepa 


“APPLY TO 
GEO. RK. READ, 
9 PINE ST. 


“FOR LEASE. 
No. 24 Beekman 5t., 


Store, Basement, und Lofts. 
Will alter to suit tenant. 
APPLY TO 

- ml 
9 PINE ST. 
209-211-213 EAST 
ydern fireproof six-story 
passenger and freight elevators, 
and power, steam heat; suitable 
r offic wrooms, or light manufacturing; 
immedi ate possession. Apply on premises, or to 
owner, CASS REALTY CORPORA'LION, No. 508 
Sth Av. 
TO LET, NEAR CIT HALL 
large and small, for manufacturing 
superior light; power day and night; 
electrie light, freight and passenger 
moderate rent. Apply GEt oR GE 
SONS, 23 Vandewater St.,. or to 
MUNRO, 245 Broadway. 


WEST 40th ST.—A S$ 

to let: suitable for aru st 
naethia rn light; well adapted for 
require housekeeping facilities 
business such as art industry, 
millinery, &c.; rent 360; 
Janitor will show _day or 
264 3d AV. ‘WEST SIDE, BE- 
now occupied as a 


124th Sts.. 
_BR ow N, 20 Nassau St. 








23D ST REE’ ee 


buildings 


—Floores, very 
purposes; 

steam heat, 
elevators; 
MUNRO’S 
GEORGE 





s TUT DIO OR . OF- 
not requiring 
two women who 
combined with 
teaching, dress- 
Al references 
evening. 


making, 
required; 
ES STORE, 26 
ren 1224 and 
RODENT Se 


Proposals. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE E NEW- 

York Navy Yard, February 8, 1896.—Sealed pro- 
posals; indorsed ‘' Proposals for supplies for 
the New-York Navy Yard, to be opened Feb- 
ruary 25, 1896,’ will be received at the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Department, 
Washington. D. C., until 12 o’clock noon, Feb- 
ruary 1896, and publicly opened immediately 
thereafter, to furnish at the New-York Navy 
Yard, a quantity of prunes, raisins, tinned veg- 
etables, roast beef, corned beef, mattresses, sew- 
ing silk, watch caps, saltwater soap, candles, 
blankets, woolen jerseys, fire grenades, hose, 
and rubber life belts. The articles must con- 
form to the Navy standard, and pass the usual 
Naval inspection. Blank proposals will be fur- 
nished upon application to the Navy Pay Office, 
New-York. The attention of manufacturers and 
dealers is invited. Tie bids, all other things 
being equal, decided by lot. The Department 
reserves the right to waive defects or to reject 
any or all bids not deemed advantageous to the 
Government. EDWIN STEWART, Paymaster 
General, U. S. N. 


rocery. 


PROPOSALS FOR 


25, 








144 EAST 89th ST, CORNER LEXING- 

ton Av.—To let, unfurnished, this roomy house, 

with light and air on three sides; close to elevat- 

ed station; cable cars pass the door; in fine or- 

der; rent only $1,600; seen nent permit; im- 
mediate possession; any brok 

G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St. 

unfurnished, to 


21 EAST TT7th S T.—To let, 
strictly private family, this small house; con- 
tains many rooms, is modern, handsomely deco- 
rated, and well plumbed; seen without permit; 
immediate possession; rent, $1,800; any broker. 
G. W. BASHFORD, 41 Wall St, 


A GREAT BARGAIN, 


No. 159 West 86th St., 
beautifully decorated; only one left 
the finest block in New-York; 
three years’ lease, $2,000. POWER, corner 85th 
and Columbus Av. Open Sundays. 


$2,100. 


Three years’ lease. 
residence, brown, of Lenox Hill. 
R. HAY, 7 Wall St. 


30 EAST 53d St.—About “21 feet wide, 4-story, 

with independent walls; will be put in good or- 
der; terms moderate. RIKER & SON, 661 6th 
Av., near 53d St. 


A FOUR-STORY BROWNSTONE HOUSE TO 
let; furnished or unfurnished; on 5th Ay., near 
48th St. H. R. DREW & CO., 1 West 27th St. 
corner of 5th Av. 
25th ST., NEAR MADISON AV.—A four-story 
R. 


brownstone house to let; unfurnished. H. 
DREW & CO,, 1 West 27th St., corner 5th Av. 


A ,PRIVATE HOUSE NEAR MADISON 
Square; possession fenmmodiahely. CARDWELL 
& REYNOLDS, 532 8d Av. 


11th:.ST., NEAR 5th + Fan desirable beans 
to let uaturniehags | $18 ttn Be, corner year. okt: R.. 
DREW Sth Av. 








four-story, 
out of 20 in this, 





An elegant 
J. 




















& CO., 


SPECIAL PREMIUMS 
FOR FARMERS. 


With each new yearly subscription to THB 
NEW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES will be presented 
FREE two notable and valuable works by Henry 
Stewart, 


‘“*THE SOIL AND ITS FOODS; 


or, Fertilizers fp How Best to Use 


hem,” 
AND 
“ALL ABOUT THE FARM.” 


WITH EACH RENEWAL OF SUBSCRIPTION, 
A CHOICE OF THE TWO WORKS, 

In pauinphiel lorm, easy to Handle, casy W Tead, 
and full of the most valuable information, 

The work on Fe¢tilizers gives full statistics of 
the value of various fertilizers, their Se 
when and how they should be used, ti ‘ort 
fertilizers different lands need, the kind to us@ for 
various crops, and how much to use and how te 
prepare them. 

There never has been published such a com- 
plete, satisfactory, and accurate series of articles’ 
on this subject, which is of such great impor- 
tance to the farmer. Put out In the regular way 
by publishers, this werk would sell for not less 
than two dollars per volume, but in the 

rm here 5 Wa . it is given with tHe 

EW-YORK WEEKLY TIMES to each yearly 
p= ro Lag 





TIMES UP-TOWN OFFICE, 
1,269 Broadway. 32a seen: 
‘Ones sotty Swe 8 Ae Ms. ve MB Mg 





n> 


ART IN PICTURE POSTERS 





A Unique Exhibition in the Mercantile 
Library. 


AMERICAN, FRENCH AND ENGLISH WORK 


the New-York Timeg's 


Peopies Pleased 


Praise for 
Posters—Mr. 
with the Interest Taken 


in His Collection. 


The rooms of the Mercantile Library were 
filled with vivid colors yesterday. Over 
1,000 posters hung from slender wires, all 
hiding the books and the longer ones trail- 


ing on the floor. 

The librarian, William T. Peoples, having 
made a special collection of the picture post- 
ers of the English, French, and American 
schools, conceived the idea of making an 
exhibition of them. No admission was 
charged, and people flocked in by the hun- 
dreds to see the posters. Some of the visit- 
ors were there from curiosity. Others were 
there for business reasons. There were 
lithographers, poster artists, and pretty 
girls by the score. 

The posters of the leading newspapers 
and publishing houses covered the walls 
and designs were exhibited by the Harpers, 
Lippincotts, Scribners, and a host of for- 
eign publishers. 

The walls seemed alive with sweeping 
dresses of red and green and yellow, be- 





o eet oh Rachie 


The Bellringer. 
One of The New-York Times’s Posters Shown in 
the Mercantile Library. 


low which were seen twinkling feet. French 
women in every of the dance, with 
Waving arms, flying hair, and shining eyes, 
laughed down upon the spectators from the 
book shelves, otherwise dull and dusty. 
After spending an hour in the rooms the 
visitor saw everybody else in Beardsley 
curves and weird, eccentric attitudes. 

While there were many posters which at- 
tracted attention, the star gallery, so far 
as the newspaper posters were concerned, 
Was the one in which a series of posters is- 
sued by THE NEw-YORK TIMES were hung 
on exhibition. The one for Jan. 26, repre- 
senting in exquisite mosaic work a girl 
reading a copy of THE TIMEs, was especial- 
ly praised. The rich color effects of the 
eee and yellows were praised, and the 
ithographers present admired what they 
called ‘“‘its sober and absence of 
sensational effect.”’ 

Another “ mosaic’’ poster shown by THE 
Times, that of a woman holding aloft a 
torch, also attracted much attention. This 
Picture and those on either side of it, 
the bell-ringer, and Santa Claus on a bi- 
cycle, combined to make up the most ar- 
tistic and attractive row in the exhibition. 

“ They are the best of their sort in the 
world, declared a lithographer, who had 
just made a tour of the room. “I have 
never seen anything to equal that mosaic 
of Jan. 26.”’ 

Reproductions of the posters in black and 
white give the outlines, but cannot re- 
produce their chief charm, that of har- 
monious coloring. 

Not less than 1,700 people visited the 
exhibition at a private view last Wednes- 
day, and fully 2,000 passed in and out of the 
doors of the library yesterday. 

There were many who knew nothing about 
art in general, and still less about the 
poster-painting art in particular. These lin- 
gered chiefly opposite the amazing exhibi- 
tions of the French school, as typified in 
the posters of the Folies-Bergére, the Alca- 
gar d’éte, the Moulin Rougt, the Jardin de 
Paris, Les Ambassadeurs, and others. Some 
of these posters were hung pretty high, and 
their originality of design, their vivacity, 
life, and dazzling coloring caused many a 
craned and aching neck. The Palais de 


pose 


beauty 
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Santa Claus Poster. 
Collection in the Mercantile 


Library. 


In Mr. 


Peoples's 





Glace of Paris had a charming picture of a 
slim girl, dressed in burning red, skating 
over transparent blue ice on one tiny foot. 
It was a study in curves. ‘I could not look 
at that and not want to skate,’’ said one 
man. 

The French designs were extremely 
flashy and altogether decorative. They 
served to catch the eye, but close inspec- 
tion did not bring satisfaction. 

“The French,” said a poster painter 
present, who knew of what he spoke, if 
success is any guarantee of knowledge, 
“are beyond us in artistic conceptions, but 
when it comes to teghnical work, we are 
ahead of them immeasurably. The French 
use more colors than we do, but they do 
not finish their posters as we do. Ours 
bear and repay inspection. Theirs suggest 
with a flash, and all is over.’’ 

In posters the French school uses six col- 
ors—two blues, two reds, and yellow and 
black—while the American school uses four 
colors—blue, red, yellow, and black. The 
French tendency is toward blue, the 
— toward black, to bring out ef- 
i fects. 

A group of men stood opposite some very 
‘modest posters of American variety shows 
and compared them with the bolder French 
examples. Anthony Comstock was not 
within earshot. Otherwise, he might have 
learned from their conversation something 
about the obstacles that a narrow censor- 
ship of morals places in the way of the 
free development of art, especially in the 
theatrical posters line. One of the speakers 
‘was positive that if he could break away 
from conventional lines and afford to ig- 
more Mrs. Grundy, he would startle the 
New-York advertising boards with some 
original and genuinely artistic poster paint- 


g. 

Twelve designs for a year’s issue of Lip- 
pincott’s Magazine. made a beautiful row 
opposite the French rs. was 
represented by a girl in a deep-Blue gown 
-recl gracefully on a red sofa. The 
girl’s eyes were compeent and the 





and fishes idly in a placid stream with 
a rod and . Tall, slender rushes rise 
about the t. A man with a dazzling yel- 
low tennis racquet represents August, and 
the girl that is tripping down the deck of 
a yacht at an angle of 45 degrees, in, Sep- 
tember, finds herself in a fur robe amid a 
swirling snow-storm in December. 

Not far from this delightful row hung 
some very spirited and bold posters of The 
Sunday Press of Philadelphia. 

The posters for Harper’s Magazine held 
their own, in conception and coloring, with 
oe rest, and in some instances’ excelled 

em. 

At the end of the first room there was a 
big poster of Mile. Paquerette sitting, man 
fashion, on a donkey, whose enormous 
ears ran parallel with her exaggerated 
feet. Mile. Paquerette wears a_ striped 
—— gown, and carries a market bas- 
et under her arm. 

Eugene Grasset’s picture of Napoleon 
on horseback, lithographed by Sears, al- 
ways had an admiring group underneath 
it, and not far from it a black poster of 
“L’Enfant Prodigue,” in which the “ink 
had been spattered on afterward with the 
edge of a tooth-brush,”’ was much praised. 

W. H. Bradley, in the ‘“‘ Echo”’ designs, 
T. Flemin in the ‘Mile. New-York” 
posters, and L. J. Rheade in various book 
designs for publication houses were largely 
represented. 

A French advertisement for a brand of 
absinthe was striking. A girl in a weird 
dress and a pose representing the spirit 
of reckless enjoyment holds in her hand 
a glass half filled with the treacherous 
an enslaving green liquid. A man in 
black stands beside her, in the act of mak- 
ing a low bow. 

There were lithographs in the exhibition 
representing all kinds of processes. The 
poster’s art is only at its beginning in 
America, so far as the French style is 
concerned, declare those who know, but 
the French style is being taken up and 
carried out to perfection. 

Some of the original drawings shown were 
done with the pen, and some were photo- 
graphed from large drawings. The Photo- 
gravure Company in this city has a process 
now by which it photographs colors, and 
does so without the aid of an artist. The 
process was discovered by Prof. Vogel, and 
improved by Ives, an American. 

A great many pictures yesterda were 
seen in two tints only—blue an gray; 
others were there in which a screen had 
been used to keep the tints open, and others 
had been transmitted from the original 
drawings by some process to zinc, stone, or 
wood. Aluminium is being used in some 
eases for printing. It takes photographs 
better than zinc. In laying on the colors 
it is usual to make the black first, and put 
the other colors over it, but the reverse 
of this method has also been adopted. Mr. 
Peoples expressed himgelf as highly pleased 
with the result of this exhibition. 

‘It was not a convenience to the library,” 
he laughed, ‘‘ but if the people have been 
pleased it has given me pleasure also,” 


WILL ANTI-PLATT MEN BOLT? 





Politicians Say They Cannot Tell from Res- 
olutions of the Committee of Twenty- 
five—To Protest to State Convention. 


The sub-committee of five of the Anti- 
Platt Committee of Twenty-five met in the 
office of Paul D. Cravath, Chairman of 
the sub-committee, yesterday afternoon 
and prepared its report, which was soon 
afterward made to the Committee of Twen- 
ty-five in the library of the Lawyers’ 
Club. 

The committee of Twenty-five adopted 
several resolutions, and the first section 
of these embodied the report of the sub- 
committee of five, as follows: 

Whereas, The results already made known of 
investigation into the methods by which the 
present so-called County Committee has been 
constituted conclusively disclose that so large a 
majority of its members were not honestly 
chosen that the committee itself, as such, is 
rightly to be considered a fraud, and 

Whereas, The Committee of Five Hundred at its 
meeting held Jan. 30,with the evidence fully before 
it, adopted that conclusion and directed that 
such conclusion and the evidence in support of 
it be made the basis of further effort to exclude 
such pretended organization from recognition 
as such in any Republican councils, and 

Whereas, Pursuant to such instructions, proper 
protest agafnst such recognition has been made to 
the State Committee and rejected; 

Resolved, That, in pursuance of such policy of 
protest, this meeting desires and directs that 
the same protest be made in its name to the 
Republican State Convention, to the end that 
such pretended organization, being authoritatively 
repudiated, the Republicans of New-York City 
may be free to organize upon an honest basis, 
and henceforth to co-operate by decent meth- 
ods for the country’s good; 

Resolved, That meantime, for the sole purpose 
of opposing and suppressing fraud, those Re- 
publicans of New-York City who have already 
signified in writing their approval of such pro- 
test, and such others as may be of the same 
mind, be invited to organize under the auspices 
and direction of the Committee of Twenty-five. 

Resolved, That such Republican organizations 
in this city as are already existing and are in 
full sympathy. with such protest be and are cor- 
dially invited to support the same and to co- 
operate with the organization now proposed. 


The additional resolutions adopted b 
Committee of Twenty-five were as A a 

Resolved, That the Committee of Twenty-five ap- 
prove the action of its Chairman in placing at 
the disposal of the Committee of Organization of 
the so-called Republican County Committee the 
results of the investigation of the frauds con- 
nected with the recent enrollment and primaries, 

Resolved, That we congratulate and commend 
the minority of the so-called County Committee 
upon the courageeus stand they have taken 
against the fraudulent majority by refusing to 
participate in the election of President and 
other officers of that organization. We invite 
and urge their personal co-operation with us 
and beg to express to them our cordial appre- 
ciatton of their course. 

Resolved, That the report of the sub-committee 
appointed to arrange fer the mass meeting of 
Republicans in Cooper Union be approved, and 
that the date of such meeting be fixed by said 
sub-committee. d 
_ Cornelius N. Bliss presided at the meet- 
ing of the twenty-five. He said afterward 
that the resolutions were fully explanatory 
of everything that had been done, and he 
made a point of declaring that the resolu- 
tions were adopted unanimously. 

The politicians say they canot tell from 
the resolutions whether the anti-Platt 
people are to “ bolt” or not. 

Paul D. Cravath, Chairman of the sub- 
gy of A daa said he did not desire 
o ta about the meeting and 
querists to Mr. Bliss. ‘ Ga tons 





LITTLE DOING IN ALBANY 


° 
Its Society Apparently Taking a Brief 
Respite, 


ALBANY, Feb. 15.—The week just closed 
socially has been the least interesting of 
any since the season began. The grand 
ball promised by the Country Club was 
abandoned at the last moment, owing to a 
lack of patronage, leaving Mrs. Morton’s 
Thursday “at home” the most prominent of 
the functions of the week. At this recep- 
tion, which was of a public nature, Mrs. 
Morton wore a gown of brocade of a rich 


salmon color. The waist was trimmed with 
lace. Mrs. Erastus Corning and Mrs. Ed- 
ward Bowditch assisted the hostess in re- 
ceivingy while Mrs. Chauncey P. Williams 
and Mrs. gg Be Sage assisted in the 
drawing room. e dining-room decorations 
were green and red. A bevy of girls pre- 
sided over the refreshments. They were: 
Miss Helen Morton, Miss Lydia Hun, Mis3 
Ellen Hun, Miss Potter of Troy, and Miss 
Bell of New-York. 

Mrs. Hamilton Fish last evening gave a 
valentine dinner, in honor of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Terry, née Lawrence, of New-York 
City. The souvenirs were the prettiest con- 
ceits seen this season. The drawing room 
was decorated with pink roses. The dinner 
was given by Mrs. Fish to her guests to 
meet the bride and groom. The guests 
were: Mr. and Mrs. Walter Launt Palmer; 
Mr. and Mrs. John De Witt Peltz, Miss 
Lillie Reed, Mr. Edward T. Reed, Dr. Sam- 
uel B. Ward, Miss Laura Townsend, Col. 
and Mrs. Edward Bowditch, and Mr. Frank 
Mann of Troy. Mr. Mann acted as host, 
because of the absence of Speaker Fish at 
the Governor’s harmony dinner. 

Mrs. Edward Bowditch gave a luncheon 
Thursday in honor of Mrs. William An- 
drews of Syracuse, and Friday afternoon 
Mrs. Curtis N. Douglass gave a tea. She 
was assisted by Miss Van Antwerp and Miss 
Stetson of Loudonville. The table was pre- 
sided over by Mrs. John Patton and Mrs. 
A. E. B. Nichols. 

Miss Kate Douglas of New-York is vis- 
iting in Albany. 

The Dancing Class will give its concluding 
social Monday, and Tuesday Gov. and Mrs. 
Morton will give a 1 e card reception. On 
this same afternoon, Mrs. Charles Andrews 
will give a reception, in honor of Mrs. 
William Andrews of Syracuse. 

Mrs. Edwin A. McAlpin has decided to 
give the dinner to Gov. and Mrs. Mor- 
ton, which was originally arranged for Jan. 
15, just before Lent. 

A dinner was ven in honor of Miss 
Emma Warren of New-York and Miss Mae 
Jenkins of Washington, by Miss Julia 
Noyes. The table decorations were jon- 
quils and ferns. 

Mr. and Mrs.-Abraham Lansing enter- 
tained a party of ten at dinner esday 
evening, to meet Gov. and Mrs. Morton. 

A Lincoln ball was given Wednesday night 
in the Female Academy, and was a most 
enjoyable affair, under the patronage of a 
numiber of ladies, 

Mrs. John L. Newman gave a 
lunch at her home, State. 


tful 
treet, 


|BROOKLYN ARION ABROAD 





A Concert Tour Through Europe Now 
Being Arranged. 


STEAMSHIP FULDA CHARTERED 


Itinerary to be Made Through Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany—The 
Society’s History and 
Officers. 


The Maenner Gesang Verein Arion of 
Brooklyn is at present being much talked 
about in Maennerchor and German society 
circles, and the comment is by no means un- 
favorable to this prominent singing society, 


which has enjoyed a long continued popu- 
lartiy as one of the most prosperous and 
meritorious choruses of males voices on this 
continent. The present topic for conversa- 
tion furnished by this organization is its 
projected itinerary of Europe during the 
coming Summer. 

It was determined by the Brooklyn Arion- 
ites some months ago that a teur of Europe 
might be made which should take in the 
principal cities of Italy, Switzerland, and 
Germany, and in all of these cities concerts 
might be given, the receipts of which would 
go to local charities. Committees have been 
at work forming the plans of the tour and 
arranging its various details. It was real- 
ized from the outset that it was an under- 





Otto Hildenbrand. 
Ex-President of the Brooklyn Arion. 


taking of no small moment, as much money 
would be needed for the bare expenses alone, 

But the Brooklyn Arion is a society of 
more than ordinary resources, and when 
a project is foisted by it, there are men 





+ enough within its fold who can successfully 


grapple with the subject and devise ways 
and means of carrying it out. When the 
proposition was first made a committee of 
some of its most prominent members was 
appoj@ted to take the matter under advise- 
ment, and after due deliberation to re- 
port to the society as to the advisability of 
the undertaking. 

The subject was carefully considered in 
all its phases, and it was demonstrated to 
the satisfaction of the committees that it 
could be successfully carried out. At a 
subsequent meeting of .the society the com. 
mittee reported in favor of the tour, and 
from that time on the matter has been 
maturing. It is now a settled fact that 
the itinerary will be made, and the proj- 
ect has so far developed that the chorus 
of the Arion is now rehearsing for the 
concerts to be given. 

The steamship Fulda of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd has been chartered for the ex- 
clusive use of the members of the Brook- 
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lyn Arion and its guests on the trip. The 
party leaves New-York June 20, to sail for 


Gibralthr, where the first concert will be 
given. Upon arrival there, the society will 
arrange a sort of informal] entertainment 
to which all of the guests and many o 
the inhabitants of Gibraltar will be in- 
vited. With song and conviviality the sing- 
ers will celebrate their arrival on foreign 


soil. 

Italy will then be visited, and in the 
larger cities concerts will be given. The 
main feature here will be a mammoth mu- 
sical festival in the historic La Scala, in 
Milan. It is predicted that this will be 
the most pretentious musical affair ever 
given in this opera house by non-profes- 
sionals, > the fact that the singers 
will be foreigners. For this concert an es- 
pecially elaborate programme has been ar- 
ranged. 

From Italy the party will go to Switzer- 
land, where another series of concerts for 
Swiss charitable. institutions will be given 
in the important cities of the little republic. 
After touring through the picturesque por- 
tions of Switzerland, the singers will travel 
through Germany. 

As might be expected, the greater part of 
the concerts of the trip will be given in the 
Fatherland. Berlin, Hamburg, Dresden, 





Dr. W. John Schildge, 
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Bremen, Frankfort, and others of the large 
cities of Germany will be visited, and in 
each one or more concerts will take place: 
In most of the German cities the singers 
will be accorded hearty greetings by the 
local authorities. Even at this early day 
they have been tendered the freedom of 
some of the cities officially, and there is 
no doubt that the other German towns will 
welcome royally their German-American 
visitors. Many points of interest along 
the Rhine and in the Black Forest will be 
visited, and at many of these there will be 
no musical work done, as it is intended 
that pleasure should not be altogether 
slighted for the sake of art. 
Besides the Arion chorus, several re- 
nowned American soloists will accompany 
the party, and Europeans will have an ex- 
cellent opportunity of judging the merits of 
American. musicians and Ameri music, 
Arthur * Claasen, the musical 
of the society, will have charge of 
artistic portion of the tour, 
repared 
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ican selectio some of the most preten- 
tious compositions for male choruses by Max 
Bruch and other prominent German writers 
will be heard at the concerts. The pro- 
grammes will take in the widest range of 
works. The classics, the Volkslieder, and 
the American standard songs will be given, 
while the soloists will render the most diffi- 
cult selections at their command. 

The route has been arranged so as to al- 
low the singers to attend the Baireuth 
Wagner festival next Summer. It has also 
been arranged that those of the party who 
desire to remain in Europe a short time 
after the regular itinerary may do so and 
select their own time and route for their 
return to America. 

The Maenner Gesang Verein Arion of 
Brooklyn was founded in August, 1865, or- 
ganized in April, 1866, and incorporated 
March, 1886. he tour will be made in cel- 
ebration of the thirtieth anniversary of the 
Arion’s organization, and many of the wo- 
men folk of the members will accompany 
the singers. 

The society began its career with thir- 
teen members, and now has a chorus of 
130 male voices and a passive membership 
of 450. In addition to the male chorus 
there is a flourishing and excellent female 
chorus, which is frequently heard at the 
club’s entertainments. The society also 
maintains a music school for children and 
bowling and other clubs. 

The Maennerchor of the society is recog- 
nized as one of the best singing corps of 
the United States, and has won distinction 
at many musical festivals. Its latest and 
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one of its greatest triumhs was achieved 
at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1893, where 
it gave a me successful concert in the 
Music Hall. t the Saengerfest in New- 
ark in 1891 the Brooklyn Arion was award- 
ed the second prize of the first class, it 
being a close competitor of the Philaded- 
pais Maennerchor; which carried off the 
pg honors on this occasion. 

f its founders three still survive. They 
are Louis Adelstein, Carl Vogt, and Isaac 
Engels, all of whom have signified their 
intentions of participating in the tour 
abroad. The present officers are: 

. W. John Schildge. 

First Vice President—Max C. Budell. 

Second Vice President—William C. Wag- 
ner. 

Recording Secretary—G. G. Kaufmann. 

Corresponding Secretary—John Kozdas. 

Treasurer—Otto Fischer. 

Musical Director—Arthur Claassen. 

The successful outcome of the projected 
tour is due to the Zealous efforts of ex- 
Presidents Otto Hildenbrand and Joseph 
C. Hacker, as well as the officers and 
some of the most active members of the 
society. 

The Arion owns its hall and clubhouse 
at 11 to 27 Wall Street. It is one of the 
best appointed in Brooklyn. Its entertain- 
ments take place there, and all are recog- 
nized events in the best German-Ameri- 
ean circles of Brooklyn, The annual mas- 
querade takes place next Friday _ night, 
= promises to be a most enjoyable af- 
air. 


CONNECTICUT IS 





FOR GOLD 


If Republicans Straddle on Money Question, 
Mr. Sperry Says, the Right Democrat 
Can Get a Majority in the State. 


Ex-Congressman Lewis Sperry of Con- 
necticut was in this city yesterday. Mr. 
Sperry was regarded as one of the ablest 
of the sound-money leaders of the last 
Congress. He represented the sentiment of 
the Eastern element of the Democracy, 
and his speeches attracted much attention. 
When seen yesterday at the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel he said to a reporter for THE NEW- 
Yorxk TIMEs: 

‘If the Republican Party straddles on the 
money question and puts up a platform 
that can be read two ways and a candidate 
who cannot be relied tipon to stand for 
honest money, and the Democrats nominate 
a good, reliable man on a straight plat- 
form, there is no doubt that Connecticut 
will give a majority for the Democratic 


candidate, 

“In that State all are in favor of the 
gold standard. They do not care to take 
any compromise. Bankers, business men, 
lawyers, politicians, and all prominent men 
agree. The State will go for the party 
which stands for the best interests of the 
business of the country. 

“The attitude of the Republican leaders 
is in indeed discreditable. Reed, who was 
always considered courageous, has shown 
the white feather. Lodge is talking of 
forcing England to take up bimetallism 
under an international agreement. Chand- 
ler has taken an attitude somewhat more 
advanced, than that. Now I see that even 
Dingley has caught the contagion, and that 
in a very guarded way he is holding out a 
hope or promise that there will: be another 
international conference and an agreement 
to restore bimetallism. There is hardly a 
Republican leader of any prominence in 
the country who is making a strong stand 
in the interest of the gold standard. 

“The Republican leaders do not dare to 
vote for gold bonds or vote to retire the 
greenbacks. They seem to think that they 
will win anyway, that it is not neces- 
sary for them to make any stand that will 
antagonize any element in the party. The 
outspoken Republican leaders are those 
who want free silver. 

“The Democratic Party tas its good 
share of silver men. They make them- 
selves felt, too, but as against them we 
have the most prominent advocates of the 
gold standarc. The men who are making 
the strongest fight for honest money, who 
are not afraid to come out and declare 
their convictions, are mostly to be found in 
the Democratic ranks. There is very little 
straddling. You will find that the strength 
of the movement to retire the greenbacks 
and relieve the Treasury of its embar- 
rassment is in the Democratic. Party. 

“IT want to see the Democrats make a 
straight, honest platform, upholding the 
gold standard and declaring for the retire- 
ment of the greenbacks. On that platform 
I want them to put a man who can be de- 
pended upon to be true to it. I do not want 
any such complication as there was in 
Kentucky, where the platform -was all 
right and the candidate was all wrong.” 





MAYOR WURSTER GETTING ECONOMICAL 


an Appropriation for City 
Clerk Benjamin’s Office. 


Vetoes 


Mayor Wurster yesterday sent a veto to 
the City Clerk’s office that did not har- 
monize with the views of Joseph Benjamin, 
the City Clerk. 

The resolution that he had vetoed was 
one that authorized the Controller to trans- 
fer from unexpended balances the sum of 
$8,000 to the City Clerk’s office. The veto 
states that the Mayor disapproves of the 
resolution for the reason that the Board of 
Estimate had fixed upon a sum necessary 
to conduct the City Clerk’s office for 1896. 

“ The appointment of no additional clerks 
or subordinates has been authorized by 
the Common Council,’’ the Mayor writes; 
“nor does it appear that there is any ne- 
cessity for this proposed increased expen- 
diture for salaries.’’ 

City Clerk Benjamin said that the sal- 
aries in the Corporation Counsel’s office had 
been increased, and that the Controller 
had increased his force. 

He said that Corporation Counsel Burr’s 
assistants—Alfred . Mudge, William G. 
Cook, and Frank Sperry—receive $6,000 a 
year each, which is more than the Com- 
missioners at the heads of departments re- 


ceived. 

The City Clerk held that the extra money 
was n ed, as now the City Clerk had 
charge of the county affairs, as well as the 


city affairs, and needed more clerks. 





Tug Rescue Sinks, 


The tug Rescue sprung a leak yesterday 


afternon off Red Hook, and foundered. 
No lives were lost. The, Resse. 
begin 





work of valsing 


SHIPPERS BLAME PILOTS 





They Say Changed Methods Caused 
Vessels to Strand. 


KEEP TO CLOSE TOO SANDY HOOK 


Filot Commissioner Hilton Says Cap- 
tains of Vessels Will Not 

Off- 

Shore Steering. 


Pay Them for 


The numerous cases of stranding of 


ocean steamers has led to considerable talk 
in shipping circles, in which the onus falls 
on the changed methods of pilotage. No 
complaint, the Pilot Commissioners say, 
has been made to them, and so far as can 


be ascertained, nothing has been done look- 
ing to formal action on the part of shippers, 
though such action has been suggested. 

The criticism is based upon the fact that 
instead of cruising off shore, as heretofore, 
the pilots with their reduced fleet, patrol 
only the waters in the vicinity of Sandy 
Hook. Regarding this matter, Capt. Will- 
iam B. Hilton, Pilot Commissioner, said 
yesterday: 

“With the old system we had twenty- 
nine boats, which covered 1,000 miles, or 
from Cape May to Sable Island. Now we 
have, besides the steam station boat near 
Sandy Hook Lightship, five boats, with 160 
men, patroling from Barnegat to Fire Isl- 
and, 65 miles, and off shore from the Hook, 
25 to 30 miles. On an outer circle extending 
from one of these points to the other, there 
are four boats, each one covering a portion 
of the course, and much of the time a boat 
is in sight of the next one. It is almost im- 
possible for an incoming vessel to escape 
us. 

“The service is decidedly more satis- 
factory than under the old method. I have 
good reason for believing that the present 
system is just such a one as the steamship 
companies would have devised themselves. 
Now tell me what use there is in pilots 
going out further? When they did so, Cap- 
tains refused to give them off-shore pilot- 
age, and consequently the pilot did not 
take the bridge till Sandy Hook Lightship 
was sighted, the distance from a ship’s 
deck at which the lightship can be seen 
being the limit of in-shore pilotage. 

“It has been the usual thing for.a Cap- 
tain, in taking a pilot on board out at sea, 
to stipulate that there was to be no charge 
for off-shore pilotage, this being to guard 
against such a charge, in case of fog pre- 
vailing when the pilot took the bridge, and 
it being subsequently shown that he had 
done so when #*he vessel was beyond the 
off-shore limit.’’ 

The Captain cited the case of the Persian 
Monarch, now the sailing ship May Flint, 
which ran ashore off Eastport, L. I., two 
years ago. Pilot Thomas Jackson was 
aboard, but he had not taken charge. He 
nevertheless discovered the steamer’s dan- 
ger, and advised the Quartermaster at the 
wheel to sheer off a couple of points. The 
Quartermaster could not do it without 
orders’ from the Captain. The pilot went 
below and reported to Capt. Bristow. 

“You had tter keep off shore a little 
more, Captain,’”’ he said. 

‘I know this coast pretty well,”’ was the 
response. ‘ 

** Well, you’ll know it better directly,” 
replied Pilot Jackson, and he was right. 

“The whole trouble in a majority of 
cases is the failure to use the lead proper- 
ly,”’ Capt. Hilton. continued. “I navigated 
for thirty-five years near the land by the 
lead. In nearly every instance of these 
vessels going ashort, they did not use the 
lead properly. Or, again, it is due to other 
causes entirely apart from any question of 
our pilot system. Take the Eldorado, a 
4,000-ton steamer, which grounded yester- 
day on Oyster Island, in the upper bay, as 
she was starting out. This is a coasting 
steamer, and they don’t carry pilots, any- 
way.” 

The other cases the Captain alluded to 
were those of the St. Paul, the Irriwaddy, 
the Manitoba, the British ship Foyle, on 
the Jersey coast, and the Lamington on 
Great South Beach. None of them had on 
man but they were either beyond the 
imits in which pilots would have been in 
charge or were not looking for pilots. 

“The night the St. Paul grounded one of 
our boats saw a big steamer pass close by.” 
Capt. Hillen said. ‘It was either the St. 
Paul or the Campania, but neither was 
looking for a pilot. They could have got 
one easily by firing a gun. 

“One of the things a pilot is used to 
hearing from the Captain is, ‘When I get 
to the bar, pilot, you can take her.’”’ 

Capt. George L. Norton of The Marine 
Journal, an old mariner, who came in while 
Capt. Hilton was talking, joined in the con- 
versation. 

‘“‘ What’s the use of the long sea cruises?” 
he inquired. ‘‘ The steamers used to go 
around the pilot boats to avoid them, and 
frequently if a pilot was taken aboard he 
was treated with scant courtesy. Some- 
on he was not even assigned a place to 
sleep.”’ 

It was also recalled that, though Cap- 
tains refuse to allolw for off-shore pilot- 
age, an attempt was made in the case of 
the Persian Monarch to hold the pilot, who 
Was not in charge, responsible, the posi- 
tion befag taken by the British Consul that 
his responsibility began when he boarded 
the ship. This position was not upheld, and 
Capt. Bristow was temporarily deprived of 
his certificate. 

That the voluntary service of pilots off 
shore before they had. taken charge was of 
frequent assistance may have led shippers 
to ascribe recent disasters to their absence, 
but in this case the pilots say they would 
be contending for something they object to 
paying for. 


DO NOT WANT TO GO TO ILLINOIS 





Carson and Yennie, Alleged Post Office 
Thieves, Object to Being Sent to That 
State for Trial. 


George Carson and Sidney Yennie, accused 
of having robbed the Post Office in Spring- 
field, Ill., on April 3, 1895, are making stren- 
vous efforts, through their counsel, Daniel 
O’Connell, to avoid being sent to Springfield 
for trial. 

Assistant District Attorney Hinman ap- 
plied to Judge Brown, of the United States 
Circuit Court yesterday for his indorsement 
of a warrant for the removal of the pris- 
oners to the Southern District of Illinois, 
and to this Mr. O’Connell made vigorous 
objection. He declared that the indictment 
upon which the warrant of removal is based 
is defective, according to Sections 5,475 and 
5,478 of the Revised Statutes, because the 
vault said to have been robbed was not 
located in the portion of the Federal Build- 
ing in Springfield occupied for post office 
purposes, the only entrance to the Post 
Office being on Sixth Street, while the en- 
trance to the Postmaster’s office was on 
Monroe Street. 

Mr. O’Connell declared that the testimony 
of the six Government witnesses examined 
before United States Commissioner Shields 
was nullified by the fact that the happen- 
ings they had told of could not have oc- 
curred. The robbery was alleged to have 
taken place about 1 o’clock P. M., and the 
first witnesses swore that Carson and 
Yennie were seen in the Post Office at that 
hour. Other witnesses had stated that 
three-quarters of an hour later Carson and 
three other men were ene. in a wagon 
ten miles from Springfield. his confusion 
of testimony regarding time showed, Mr. 
O'Connell declared, that some of the wit- 
nesses, if not all, had sworn falsely, and in 
the interest of justice to his clients, he 
would apply for a writ of habeas corpus 
and certiorari, to afford Judge Brown op- 

to review the 


rtunit pecs age had 
before ommissioner Shields. 


Mr. O’Connell further said that in his 
opinion, Carson or Yennie were probably 
the men referred to in the indictment. 

After a consultation between Mr. O’Con- 
nell and Assistant District Attorney Hin- 
man, it was agreed that the hearing should 
be adjourned until next Wednesday. 
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THE WEEK IN THE RANGES 


Receptions, Teas, Visits—Plans for 


Fature Pleasures, 


ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 15.—Mrs. Joseph W. 
Spencer, the Misses Spencer, and Mrs. Will- 
iam T. Fry, gave a large reception in their 
home, 35 Evergreen Place, East Orange, 
yesterday afternoon from 4 to 6 o’clock. 

Mrs. Hugh McCutcheon of Hollywood 
Avenue, East Orange, entertained the mem- 
bers of the East Orange Whist Club last 
night. 

Miss Antonia Dickson lectured on “‘ Wag- 
rer” at the Shepard School of Music yes- 
terday afternoon before a cultured audience. 

The Misses Reynolds of Munn Avenue, 
East Orange, gave a charming tea at their 
home Thursday afternoon. 

Mrs, Francis E. Cobb gave a tea at her 
home, 5 Prospect Street, East Orange, 
Thursday evening in honor of Miss Nellie 
Knapp, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John E. 
Knapp, whose engagement to the Rev. 
Alexander Mann of Grace Church has just 
been announced. 


Mrs. Charles Hamilton Musk and the 


Misses Musk gave a tea at their home, 23 
Elm Street, Thursday afternoon. 
,, Miss Berston of Philadelphia lectured on 

Colonial Days in New-England’”’ Thurs- 

day evening in the Trinity Presbyterian 
Church, South Orange, under the auspices 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor, 
_A musicale for the benefit of the Diet 
Kitchen of Orange Valley was held in Union 
Hall Thursday night. The soloists were 
Mrs. Franklin W. Giffin, contralto; Miss 
Josephine R. Thorp, violinist; Charles G. 
Ritchie, baritone, and Master William C. 
Sutherland, pianist. Miss Alice Quimby was 
the accompanist. J. Rowland Mix conduct- 
ed the children’s chorus and piano, violins, 
and violincello in the rendition of Herman 
Mohr’s “ Spring Symphony.” 

Dr. Woodman lectured on ‘“ Acetylene 
Gas, the New Illumination,” at the East Or- 
ange High School Thursday evening, under 
the auspices of the Alumni Association. 

The vresentation of marksmen’s and sharp- 
Shooters’ decoration to members of the 
Third Battalion of the Second Regiment 
took place in the Armory on Thursday 
night, when the medals offered by Capt. 
Terrence E. Murphy and Lieut. Nathan C. 
Horton were also presented. 

Mrs. Albert Hamilton of Montrose gave a 
tea at her home Wednesday afternoon. 

Mrs. Lewis D. Harrison and Mrs. Charles 
Allerton Trowbridge gave a reception at 
their home in Munn Avenue, East Orange, 
Wednesday afternoon and evening. They 
were assisted in receiving by Mrs. Joseph 
A. Minott, Mrs. Aaron Adams, Mrs. il- 
mer A. Baldwin, Mrs. William Ethering- 
ton, Mrs. L. F. 8S. MacLehose, Mrs. Lewis 
S. Baker, Mrs. Cyrus Hitchcock, Miss Fan~ 
ny Robinson, Miss May Minott, Miss Clara 
Brewer, Miss Phoebe Reynolds, Miss Sara 
Osborne, and Miss V. C. Mandeville. 

Mrs. William E. Condit gave a reception 
at her home, 24 North Park Street, East 
Orange, Wednesday evening, in honor of 
Miss Ida Stucky. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles H. W. Stocking 
lectured at the Hillside Presbyterian Church 
on Wednesday evening on ‘“ The Faded 
Queen of the Adriatic,’’ under the auspices 
of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor. 

Mrs. Frederick W. Kelsey and Miss Butts 
gave the second of their receptions at their 
home, 177 Centre Street, Wednesday after- 
noon and evening, and were assisted in re- 
ceiving by Miss Belle Ward. 

Mrs. William Mohr and Miss Helen Mohr 
gave the last of their,series of teas Wednes- 
day afternoon. They were assisted in re- 
ceiving by Miss Van Kaempf, Miss Alice 
Lee, and Miss Grace Richards. 

Mrs. Alfred B. Jenkins gave a luncheon 
at her home in High Street on Wednesday 
to the Victorian Liter@ry Circle and its 
friends. Miss Johnson spoke on Swinburne, 
Browning, and other authors. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Stokes gave a 
brilliant dance at the Country Club Tues- 
day night in honor of their son, Arthur 
Stokes. Among the guests were Dr. and 
Mrs. Charles . Stokes of Yokohama, 
Japan; Mr. and Mrs. H. G. Stokes White of 
Chicago, Mr. and Mrs. Edward W._ Ashley, 
Col. and Mrs. Cyrus F. Loutrel, Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles H. Gillespie, Miss Mary Scud- 
der, Mr. and Mrs. Brainard, Mrs. Thomas 
N. Bolles, Mr. and Mrs. Richard N. Dyer, 
George Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Lee, 
Miss Alice Lee, Miss Elizabeth Loutrel, 
Miss Belle Ward, the Misses Stocking, Mr. 
and Mrs. Oliver de G. Vanderbilt, Mr. and 
Mrs. Augustus W. Dunning, Miss Ruth 
Small, Miss Annie Reynolds, Miss Lock- 
wood, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Browning, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas H. Spaulding, Miss Grace 
Vanhorne, the Misses Rollinson, Mr. and 
Mrs. Joseph Cooper, Miss Dora Seward, 
Miss Addie Decker, Miss Gertrude Dodd, 
Miss Harriette Tilney, Russell A. Griffen, 
William Colt, Mortimer Richards, Charles 
Stenken, Clarence A. Gould, Albert G. Hoff- 
man, W. W. Palen, Alden Freeman, J. M. 
Cooper, Kurtz Eppley, S. Brewster Wiley, 
Simeon H. Rollinson, Edward Reynolds, 
Frederick Gerhard, S. BE. Johnson, Thomas 
Bolles, Ralph Root, Thomas Cumming, 
Ernest N. Lockwood, Louis C. Henry, W. 
W. Tilney, the Misses Lyon, Miss Winifred 
Root, Ralph Root, and Warren Alford. 

large and fashionable audience in 
Commonwealth Hall Tuesday evening en- 
joyed the Gibsonian tableaux given under 
the auspices of the Young Ladies’ Auxil- 
iary of the House of the Good Shepherd. 
The musical features were supplied by Miss 
Ruth Small, violinist; Miss Brownlie and 
Miss Edith Nichols, sopranos; William 
Mohr, basso; George Dixon, pianist, and 
the Haydn Orchestra. The posing in the 
tableaux was by Miss Maud Henley, Miss 
Gertrude Dodd, Miss Helen Wheeler, the 
Misses Sadler, Miss Belle Ward, Miss Es- 
telle Robertson, Miss Madge Ring, Miss 
Lucy Watson, Miss Caro Gallison, Miss 
Adele Russell, Miss Gertrude Chittick, Miss 
Helen Mohr, Miss Edith Day, Miss Lucy 
Beard, Miss Bettse, Miss Nichols, Miss 
Alice Taylor, Miss Jennie Kroeh, George 
Ring, Frank McNulty, J. Leonard Merrill, 
Jr.. Howard B. Curtis, B. F. Chandler, 
Pinckney Adams, Mortimer Richards, 
Worrall Mountain, Harry W. Hague, A. L. 
Le Morsena, Arthur Moss, Frank L’Hom- 
medieu, Fred Corwin,. Arthur Hoffman, 
Robert T. Baird, and St. John Henley. 

David W. King of 28 Laurel Street was 
given a surprise party at his home last 
Wednesday evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carlos Marxen Eraso gave 
a charming musicale at their home, 103 
Chestnut Street, East Orange, Wednesday 
evening. <A. Schuler of New-York played 
some of his own compositions on the piano; 
Miss Isabel Metesie sang the ‘‘ Serenade des 
Anges,” accompanied by Mr. Jobin on the 
violin, and Mrs. Eraso on the piano; Miss 
Louise Marxen Eraso and Carlos Eraso 
played a duet from_ Mendelssohn for flute 
and piano, and Mrs. Marie M. Huebner sang 
a waltz song. The new march, “ Our Gov- 
ernor,” composed by Mrs. Marie M. Hueb- 
ner, was played by the Venezuelan Man- 
dolin Club, composed by Mrs. Marie M. 
Huebner, director; Miss Louise Marxen 
Eraso, Miss Marguerite Marxen Eraso, 
Miss Cecile Marxen Eraso, Miss Floyd Sov- 
erel, and George E. Huebner. : 

A subscription dance will be given in 
Bray’s Hall Monday evening under the 
direction of a committee composed of Max 
Housen, Frederick W. Wheaton, WwW. a 
Van Sickle, Oscar G. Gerber, W. F. Woelfle, 
Charles Hartung, and William J. White. 

Mrs. William J. Kingsland of Montrose 
will give a tea at her home Tuesday aft- 
ernoon. : 

A smoker will be held at the South 
Orange Field Club Wednesday evening un- 
der the management of a committee com- 
posed of Harvey Underhill, A. Louis Scctt, 
and S. Fisher Miller. : ; 

The Rev. Dr. William Hayes Ward will 
preside and speak at a mass meeting in 
the Munn Avenue Presbyterian Church, to 
be held on Wednesday evening in the inter- 
est of the Armenian sufferers. Escaped Ar- 
menians will also tell of their persecutions. 

Mrs. Thomas N. Bolles of Evergreen 
Place, East Orange, will entertain the mem- 
bers of Sorosis of New-York Thursday, 
Feb. 27, when the President, Mrs, Will- 
iam Tod Helmuth, will lecture on ‘“ The 
Coming Woman.” : 

The Orange Camera Club will give an en- 
tertainment in Music Hall Thursday, March 
12, when the collection of slides, largely 
foreign, of Alfred Stuglitz will be shown. 

An art and loan exhibition of large pro- 
portions is to be given in Decker Hall Mon- 
day and Tuesday, March 16 and 17, under 
the auspices of the Domestic Training 
School Association, and in charge of this 
committee: Mrs. Charles W. Schumann, 
Jr., Mrs. William Riker, Jr., Mrs. William 
H. Williams, Mrs. Louis D. Gollison, Mrs. 
Anna C. Sutherland, and Mrs. Frederick 
Van Ness. 

Miss Clara Charlotte Boyce, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Boyce, and Amandus 
Wahlers will be married at the home of the 
bride, 12 Oak Street, East,Orange, Wednes- 
day evening at 8 o’clock. 

The engagement is announced of Miss S. 
Isabelle Lord of New-York and Arthur C. 
Zimmermann of Evergreen Place, East 
Orange. 

Miss Louise McAllister of New-York City 
is the guest of Mrs. Alexander M. Suther- 
land of Carnegie Avenue, East Orange. 

Miss Lenita E. Fessenden of Candor, N. 
Y., is the guest of Miss Addie L. Brooks of 
William Street. 

Miss Cornelia Barnard of Windsor, Conn., 
is the guest of Mrs. John C. Smith of 295 
Park Avenue. 





Their Worth, 
From The Chicago Chronicle. 
It is reported that Dunraven offers to 
dispose of the Valkyrie III. ‘‘for what its 
sails cost.” The “sails” of the Valkyrie 


have cost Dunraven a gredt deal more in’ 


money reputation than the boat is 
worth. 
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SPECIAL SALE. 


Bicycle Suits, 
Reversible cloth, 


$12, 


Tailor-made Suits, 
Reversible cloth, 


$16, 


Were $26. 


Were $33 
Jackets, 
All silk-lined, 


$4, $8, 


Were $25, $35. 


Velvet Capes & Coats, 
Richly trimmed, 


$10, $18, $25, 


Were $50 & $100. 


West 23d St. 


STORY OF THE SAVINGS 








Prosperity Shown by the Reports of 
New-York Banks. 


INCREASE IN THE AVERAGE OF DEPOSITS 


Resources Enlarged During the Past 
Year—Less Than a Million Dol- 
lars Per Annum Paid 


Out in Salaries. 


ALBANY, ‘Feb. 15.—In forty-nine savings 
banks conducted under the laws of New- 
York State, there passed over the receiv- 
ing and paying tellers’ desks last year the 


enormous sum of $265,396,602. Of this ag- 
gregate, $140,992,557 were received in de- 
posits, leaving an excellent balance on the 
right side at the close of the year. These 
banks are in New-York City and West- 
chester and Kings Counties. The twenty- 
five New-York City savings banks are cred- 
ited with considerably more than half of 
these vast sums. 

These forty-rmine banks, Jan. 1, 1896, had 
aggregate total resources of $557,788,995, 
and there was on their books as due to 
depositors, $501,212,100. These sums in- 
creased during 1895 as follows: Total re- 
sources, $22,955,789, and due depositors, $34,- 
105,371. 

In resources the New-York City savings 
banks show a net increase of $15,123,463. 
But two banks show a falling off, the Man- 
hattan $22,000, and the West Side, $16,000. 

But one of the New-York banks, Jan. £ 


last, showed an amount due depositors less 

than what it was twelve months previous, 

The net increase in the aggregate was 

$26,670,045. The subjoined table gives the 

comparative figures of both years: - 
Bank. 1896. 

Bowery 


Em ‘grant Industrial.... 
Seamen’s 

German 

Greenwich 


35,347,747 
31,410,834 
18,475,477 
14,974,837 
11,701,817 
11,868,697 

9,815,855 

8,431,645 


7,196,522 
6,092,230 
6,354,882 
6,354, 882 
6,673, 671 
5,128,203 
4,688,061 
3,598, 794 
1,761,886 
825,427 
637,064 
460,331 
416,511 
221,516 


Union Dime 

East River 

Citizens’ 

New-York 

Manbattan 

Institution for Savings 
of Merchants Clerks... 
Irving 

Harlem 

Irving 

Franklin 

Broadway 

Metropolitan 

North River 

Excelsior 

American 

Twelfth Ward 

West 

United States 

Dollar 


349,420 
149,246 





$878,085,532 $351,414,587 

The aggregate surplus of these banks in 
the last reports was smaller in the grand 
total than in the previous ones by $547,420. 

Perhaps the most interesting figures to 
the general public are those of the amounts 
deposited and withdrawn, being, as they 
are, an index of the prosperity or hard- 
ness of the times. When prosperity perehes 
on the banner of the laboring man, his 
savings increase; when adversity comes 
along, these savings are drawn upon, and 
as a result the amount of the sums with- 
drawn exceed those deposited. The deposits 
in 1895 were greater than those of 1894 by 
$10,742,288, with but one-bank showing & 
falling off; while the withdrawals during 
last year increased only $1,554,764 over 
1894. This would indicate a net increase of 
over $9,000,000. There was deposited in 1895 a 
sum $18,369,613 larger than the total 
amounts withdrawn; in 1894, the excess of 
deposits over withdrawals was $4,182,089. 
These figures would indicate fairly prosper- 
ous times. To handle these vast sums of 
money, the banking corporations pay less 
than $1,000,000 to its officers and clerical 
forces. The salaries in 1895 increased $29,- 
664, swelling the total up to less than $800,- 
000. The salaries paid by the several banks 
are: 

Bank. 
Bowery 
Bank for Savings 
Emigrant Industrial 
Seamen's 
German 
Greenwich 


Union Dime 

Bast River. ....ccccoe evcvce 23,942 

Citizens’ eee 

New-York 

Manhattan 

Institution for Savings of 
Merchants’ Clerks 

Irving 

Harlem °...s.ececcees eocee 

Franklin 

Broadway ... 

Metropolitan 

North River.....- 

Excelsior 

American ... 

‘Twelfth Ward 

West Side.... 

United States 

Dollar 


$798,474 


The average of each deposit in the several 
New-York City banks Jan. 1, 1896, was 
$378.64. The average for the entire State 
the previews, year — somone a by =a 
New-York ty banks gave ese 
for Jan. 1, 1896: Bowery, $496.62; Bank 
for Savings, $425.83; Emigrant Industrial, 
$616.29; Seamen’s, $486.19; German, $402.73; 
Greenwich, $496; Dry Dock, $353.58; Union 
Dime, $245.33; East River, $704.08; Citizens’, 
$373.85; New-York, $529.55; Manhattan, 
$464.45: Institution for Savings of Mer- 
chants’ Clerks, $545.93; Irving, $458.44; Har- 
lem, $450.22; Franklin, $262.10; Broadway, 
$641.03; Metropolitan, $495.25; Norte aiekan: 
$294.13; Excelsior, to be precise, . 
American, $206.46; Twelfth Ward, $154.82; 
West Side, $129.69; United States, $84.36; 
Dollar, $80.44. 





Wants a Telephone Patent. 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Daniel Drawbaugh 
and his representatives were before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Patents to-day, advocat- 
ing the passage of a bill that will enable 
him to go before the Patent Office and roe 
ecute his claim for a telephone patent 
which he has been debarred by by, oO. 
the finding of the Patent Office thas in- 
vention was in use for more than two years 
before his application was filed. We 
baugh contends that it was only in use ag 
an experimental d not commer, 


cially, as required by th ‘aw; Hie 
invention is si to those aS 
ihe Berliner patents, ‘ow in the | 








Sunday 


February 16-1896 
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NOVELS READ IN LONDON 





Superiority of the Work Done by Will- 
iam Dean Howells. 


TWO BOOKS BY HENRY B, FULLER 


Autobiography of Ficld Marshal 
Lord Roberts— Quaint Story 
Told by Alfred Bishop 
About Himself. 


Lonpon, Feb. 5.—Although the present 
generation of novel writers in England is 


achieving popular success quite beyond 


anything ever known before, and is com- 


manding monetary returns from both sides 
of the Atlantic which in the aggregate 
throw all previous notions of literary in- 
comes into confusion, it is somehow still 
possible to get hard up for good reading 
matter here in London. If it were not 
flat heresy to say so, one would be tempted 
to the confession that in these days of tower- 
ing booms and fabulous royalty .accounts 
it really seems harder to get new novels 
worth reading than it used to be. A short 
time ago, even while the literary colurfins 
of the papers were reciting the wonderful 
triumphs of British fiction in 1895, and were 
agog over the extraordinary prices which 
had been secured in advance by the British 
fiction of 1896, it was suddenly borne in 
upon me that there was nothing to read. 
Through congenital deficiencies, I am un- 
able to extract pleasure from Mr. Stanley 
Weyman’s experiments in the hybridization 
of Harrison Ainsworth and the elder Dumas, 
and the Crockett-McLaren compound of Ste- 
venson, Barrie, and their elderberry com- 
munion wine had palled on my taste. Sim- 
jlarly I had exhausted the delights of the 
Zenda country, and could no longer restrain 
@ frank yawn in the face of Brigadier Ge- 
rard. My friend the bookseller suggested 
cautiously that “Sorrows of Satan’ was 
having an enormous run, but did not press 
the matter further. I went home empty- 
handed, divided in my mind between the 
project of rereading all of Anthony Trol- 
lope’s ‘“‘ Barchester Towers” novels and the 
idea of going once again through Wilkie 
Coilins’s earlier works. But awaiting me 
on my table was a parcel which settled my 
doubts. It contained four books which I had 
ordered some weeks before, through an 
American house here, to be obtained from 
New-York. 


> 
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Of these books, one was a work which I 
had read years before and had blamed my- 
self ever afterward for not owning. The 
charm of getting it into my hands again 
Was so great that it had to be read once 
more before anything eise was touched, and 
this delightful process engendered such a 
missionary spirit within me that rest 
was impossible until I had started it on its 
round among English friends, who had 
never heard of its very name before. Word 
comes from one after another of them now, 
agreeing, with enthusiasm, in my own feel- 
ing that there is no other book quite like 
it in the English language, or, for that 
matter, in any other. I am speaking of Mr. 
Howells’s ‘‘ A Boy’s Town,’’ which I have 
heard, and can well believe, did not appeal 
very strongly to the young people for whom 
it primarily was written, but which, to 
children of an older growth, presents the 
most subtle and sympatiietic analysis of 
childhood that they will ever find. Keenly 
as I felt its value, however, I had not 
ventured to make sure ‘that Englishmen 
would like it. In one sense, it is as ‘* local”’ 
a book as was ever written, and, besides, 
the English habituaHy give less heed to 
children and take a far slighter interest 
in the thoughts and emotions of the child 
world than we do. But the “ Boy’s Town” 
has in it that universality which is the test 
of a master’s work. Englishmén compre- 
hend that boy reared in the strange envi- 
ronment of the Miami Valley every whit as 
readily as we do, 

*,* 

But it was more the intention to speak 
of Mr. Howells’s other book, ‘‘ The Quality 
of Mercy.”” For three or four years I had 
been carrying in my memory the fact that 
such a book existed, and had taken it for 
granted that sooner or later it would be 
published over here. But somehow that 
event never came off. Most of his earlier 
novels were issued here, or, rather, in 
Edinburgh, in a pretty little paper-covered 
edition of a pocket size, by David Douglas. 
The books of John Burroughs also appear 
in this form, and stray volumes of fiction 
by other Americans, but the chief attraction 
was to find, every now and again, some 
novelty from the pen of Mr. Howells. Lat- 
terly this nice custom has lapsed. It is a 
long while since any Howells additions have 
been made to the list of tiny volumes. 
Very possibly the publisher took alarm 
when Mr. Howells was having his critical 
scuffie with the British reviewers, and con- 
ceived the idea that all England must share 
the rage of Andrew Lang at the judgments 
of Harper’s ‘Editors’ Study.” At all 
events, we seem to have had no Howells 
books over here since, and at last one was 
forced to import “‘ The Quality of Mercy.” 

Reading this beautiful and profoundly 
touching novel, it became hard to tell which 
one wondered most at, the fact that the 
knowledge of it had not got across the 
ocean long ago, or the fact that Americans 
had apparently made no fuss about it when 
it appeared. It seems to me that no Ameri- 
can has ever touched in fiction finer chords 
than vibrate here and there through these 
pages. The death of the broken old North- 
wick in the car, sinking silently into the 
final peace only when the touch of the steel 
handcuffs on his wrists, at the definitive 
stage of his homeward journey, brings 
actual proof to him that his forlorn exile is 
ended, is not surpassed in dignity and force 
by any passage in our literature. And, what 
is more, no Englishman of our time has 
written anything at all worthy to be com- 
pared with it, or, for that matter, with 
many other portions of the book. It is 
true that some of the extraneous links 
thrust into bind the story to “Annie Kil- 
burn,” “‘ The Minister’s Charge,” and other 
Howells novels that have gone before, 
rather jar on the nerves. For some reason 
the little Boston group of characters whom 
their creator enjoys so much, and insists 
upon bringing into scenes where they are not 
needed at all—especially Charles Bellingham 
and Bromfield Corey, and to almost the 
Same degree the Rev. Mr. Sewell—produce 
always an angering effect upon me. I have 
seen them wander in so often when they 
Wweren’t wanted, and dawdle about in every- 
body’s way, impending action, confusing in- 
terest, and generally oppressing the atmos- 
phere with boredom, that they have bred 
in me a vehement personal antipathy. But 
the effort of clearing them out and barring 
the door upon them is not great, and when 
that has been done the story itself, the 
study of Northwick and his daughters: and 
their neighbors and friends, stands alone 
in singularly effective symmetry, well up 
in the first rank of American novels. It is 
enough to make one sick to think of the 
popular taste whitch could gulp Mrs. 
Humphry Ward and Du Maurier by the 
tens of thousands, and give to such real 

work a mere passing nibble. 


Of the other twe books, “ The Cliff Dwell-’ 
” and “ With the Procession,” 
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cago stories by Mr. Henry B. Fuller, of 
which I had read much in American pa- 
pers during the year, it is at least true 
that they are more vivid and alive than any 
contemporary English books with which 
it is possible to compare them. Their title 
to be called literature is, perhaps, not en- 
tirely clear, but it is quite as well de- 
fined as the claim of most popular British 
fiction of the day to be thus rated. If, as 
I assume, ‘“‘ With the Procession” is the 
later book, it shows a very marked ad- 
vance in power of concentration, and in 
lucidly ordering and explaining the move- 
ments of a group of characters, uporf the 
other. The thronged hurry of existence 
in Chicago is a bewildering enough fact 
to slower outsiders, even when a master 
analyzes it for us. Mr. Fuller does not 
wholly protect his listeners from confu- 
sion, but we-get from him, at all events, a 
superb sense of motion, of irresistible vi- 
tality, Try to think what Englishman is 
doing anything like the same work for the 
every-day life of London, and when George 
Gissing has been mentioned as offering a 
partial analogy, the possibilities are ex- 
hausted, 
s,* 

In a few days the attention of reviewers 
will be focussed upon the autobiography 
of Field Marshal Lord Roberts, which 
Messrs. Richard Bentley are bringing out, in 
two large volumes, at the price of $9. The 
title chosen, ‘‘ Forty-one Years in India: 
from Subaltern to Commander-in-Chief,” is 
highly explanatory. When I came here a 
dozen years ago, the disposition to contrast 
Sir Frederick Roberts with Lord Wolseley 
was very general, and it was usually done 
to the heavy disadvantage of the latter. 
If Roberts had remained in India, very 
likely this might still have been the case. 
But he was brought home, and put into the 
routine of after-dinner speaking, and mag- 
azine writing, and here the glamour which 
had attached to his name so long as he 
was far enough away began soon to fade 
away. By the time that the question of 
a successor to the Duke of Cambridge came 
up for settlement, Lord Roberts had 
dropped quite out of the running, and no 
one was found to dispute Lord Wolseley’s 
pre-eminence. Just now, in truth, the great 
Indian soldier is suffering an almost total 
eclipse in public attention. He made him- 
self rather common here after his return, 
in the matter of accepting chances to ap- 
pear in public, and no special interest at- 
taches for the moment to the command in 
Ireland, which he has taken over. But he 
writes nearly, if not quite as well as Lord 
Wolseley, and his story of his career in 
India, covering as it does the Dark Mutiny 
period and the Afghan wars, and the build- 
ing up of the present magnificent Indian 
Army, cannot fail to reawaken an immense 
popular interest in the man who was only 
a few years ago the darling of the British 
jingo’s heart. 

*,* 

The statement that Mr. Augustin Daly ig 
arranging a working drama of King Henry 
IV. by consolidating the two parts, 
and making a special réle of Prince Hal for 
Miss Rehan to fascinate us all over again 
in, recalls a quaint story told me a long 
time ago, by that sound actor and cultivat- 
ed man, Mr. Alfred Bishop, who must now 
be getting to the point where he won't 
mind being called a veteran. As he told 
the tale in public, albeit against himself, to 
illustrate the confidence with which young 
players essay important parts on a very in- 
adequate basis of information, there can be 
no harm in repeating it. It was many years 
ago, in the days when Mark Lemon had 
grown fonder of amateur theatricals than 
his own proper trade as a writer, and espe- 
cially fancied himself as Falstaff. He also 
had a playing version of the two parts of 
King Henry IV. boiled into one, but his 
r6le was the chief thing in it, and Prince 
Hal was of relative importance. He was 
getting together an amateur company to 
go down to Stratford-on-Avon, and produce 
this play during the anniversary week at 
the Memorial Theatre, and somebody men- 
tioned Alfred Bishop, then a youngster pin- 
ing for a chance to become an actor, as a 
likely person for the part of the Prince. 
The arrangement was made, and Bishop 
hurled himself with fervor into the study of 
his lines. Time was so short that the re- 
hearsals were put off until the company met 
at Stratford, and Bishop came at the ap- 
pointed hour one morning to join the others 
at Huston station for the journey. Mark 
Lemon got them together, but kept the 
young man in his own compartment, and 
when the train had started confessed that 
he was rather anxious as to what the latter 
was going to make of the fifth act. 

“Would you mind speaking the lines to 
me?” he concluded. ‘“ That is your most 
important scene, and I’m nervous about it.” 

“ But I’m not in the fifth act at all,” re- 
plied Bishop, much puzzled. 

“Not in it, man!’’ cried Lemon. ‘“ Why, 
you have it all! You must know what I 
mean—the part where you round on me 
and say, ‘I know thee not, old man. Fall 
to thy prayers! How ill white hairs be- 
come a fool and jester.’”’ 

“No,” insisted Bishop, blankly. “ There 
are no such lines as those in my part,” 
and he produced his copy of the play in 
evidence. 

“There you are, you numbskull,” shouted 
Lemon, rattling over the pages and fixing 
the line with an angry finger. ‘“ ‘ Enter 
King Henry V.’” 

“Yes; but what have I got to do with 
King Henry V.?” demanded Bishop stoutly. 
“Nothing was said about my doubling 
parts. I was told to study Prince Hal, 
and I’m letter-perfect in it, but I don’t 
know anything about any Henry V.” 

“You mean to tell me,” roared Lemon, 
above the racket of the train, ‘‘that you 
have actually read this immortal work, 
and even memorized portions of its death- 
less lines, and are prepared to interpret 
them on the stage to the British public, 
in the very sanctuary of dramatic art, 
at Shakespeare’s birthplace, by Heaven!— 
and it never entered your so-called mind 
that Prince Hal, when his father, Henry 
IV., died, became himself Henry V.?” 

And then it turned out that this never 


had crossed the young man’s mind. 
HAROLD FREDERIC. 





THE SOCIETY OF CERAMIC ARTS 


Monthly Receptions to be Held in th 
Association’s New Rooms. 


The New-York Society of Ceramic Arts, 
having secured permanent rooms at 22 East 
Sixteenth Street, intends to hold receptions 
on the evenings of the second Monday 
of each month. 

The first reception was held last Mon- 
day. A choice collection of work by mem- 
bers was on exhibition. 

Miss Doulery, Secretary of the Ladies’ 
Art Association, spoke on “ The Body and 
Soul of Ceramic Art.’’ After describing the 
wonderful development of the ceramic in- 
dustries in modern times, she called at- 
tention to the wealth of the United States 
in fire clays. This wealth of clay has 
scarcely been opened up. She said the work 
of opening and working these clay beds 
could be undertaken by the Government. 
The undertaking would develop skilled ar- 
tisans, artis.s, and art designers, and would 
give permanent and profitable employment 
to tens of thousands who are now idle. Af 
the close of the lecture tea was served. 

The officers of the club are: President— 
Mme. Le Prince; First Vice President—Mrs. 
Anna B. Leonard; Second Vice President~ 


Mrs. D. E. Oak; Third Vice President—E. 
tary—Mrs. 





TROOPS FOR TRANSVAAL 





Britain, It Is Said, Will Make a Dem- 
'  Onstration with 20,000 Men, 


ARMY CORPS MAY REACH NATAL MAY 14 


Evidence of Bad Faith on the 


Part of the English Govern- 
ment—Prospect of Help 
for the Boers. 


By The United Press. 

LONDON, Feb.15.—The Anglo-Boer troubles 
arising from Dr. Jameson’s raid into the 
Transvaal, or perhaps from a more re- 
mote cause, do not appear likely to be set- 
tled by a mere exchange of diplomatic cor- 
respondence or a visit of President Kriiger 


to London. On the surface all appears to 
be clear sailing, but it can be stated with 
certainty that there is something in the 
wind of which the general public has as yet 
no knowledge, 

Pretoria advices of Thursday showed that 
the Boer Government was incensed, and 
With reason, because of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
dispatch to Sir Hercules Robinson, her 
Majesty’s High Commissioner in South Af- 
rica, in which the Secretary of State for the 
Colcnies set forth the alleged grievances 
of the foreign residents of the Transvaal, 
and suggested a scheme of reforms, which 
included the granting of autonomy to the 
residents of the Rand. 

President Kriiger thought that this was 
an unwarranted interference with the inter- 
nal affairs of the South African Republic, 
and he did not hesitate to plainly say so. 
On the face of things it appeared that the 
moderation of President Kriiger toward 
Dr. Jameson and his fellow-filibusters and 
the ostensible intention of the British 
Government to protect the Boers in their 
rights, would, after some diplomatic corre- 
spondence, result in the restoration of the 


condition of affairs that prevailed before 
the raid. 

Beneath the surface, however, it appears 
that the British Government is not acting 
entirely in good faith. The representative 
of The United Press learns from an official 
source that the War Office, acting under 
orders from the Government, has made 
every preparation to send an army corps 
of 20,000 men to South Africa. Despite the 
silence of the English papers, and in the 
face of possible denials, the absolute accu- 
racy of this statement can be relied upon. 

The War Office was consulted by the 
Government the week after Emperor Will- 
iam sent his dispatch to President Kriiger 
as to how long it would take to land a 
fully equipped army in Natal. Plans were 
prepared between the War Office and the 
Adimralty, with the result that it was re- 
ported that an expedition could be ready 
within three months. The details of the 
scheme are known only to the heads of the 
War Office and the members of the inner 
Cabinet, but the information received by 
the representative of The United Press 
points to a large contingent being drawn 
from India—cavalry, artillery, and infantry, 
including Sikhs and other native troops. 

The promise of a peaceful settlement of 
the Transvaal difficulty does not appear to 
have sufficed to induce the British Govern- 
ment to abandon its project. Final orders 
for the dispatch of the troops have not yet 
been given, but if the present designs are 
carried out, a full army corps will be in 
Natal some time in May. What real use is 
to be made of this force can only be sur- % 
mised. 

The Conservative organ, The Globe, alone 
of all the newspapers, seems to have re- 
ceived some hint of the Government’s in- 
tentions.. It argues that soft words with 
the Boers are a sheer waste of time. Eng- 
land, it declares, will get what she wants 
only by a display of force—not an actual 
collision, but a demonstration. Therefore 
the Government must increase its forces in 
South Africa to such an extent as to con- 
vince the Government at Pretoria that 
neither 3oers nor Germans. will be 
longer allowed to prevent submission to 
Engiand’s just demands. The Globe does 
not attempt to estimate what force will be 
required to overawe the Boers, but says 
that the Government has not enough troops 
in South Africa at present to do what at 
any moment it may be imperatively neces- 
sary to do. 

The English, after their thorough defeat 
at Majuba Hill in 1881 had 20,000 troops 
opposed to the Boers, who were not at all 
overawed then. If to the projected expedi- 
tion there should be added the existing 
forces in South Africa, there would be of 
all arms combined from 25,000 to 30,000 
men, who could be used in a demonstration 
againstithe Transvaal. The republic might, 
and probably would, find an ally in the 
Orange Free State, would receive assistance 
from Dutch sympathizers in Cape Colony, 
and would probably secure the active in- 
tervention of Europe. It would be a big 
job for England to make even a limited 
cemonstration. 

Although the First Lord of the Treasury, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, referred hopefully in 
the House of Commons last night to Presi- 
dent Kruger’s coming to England to dis- 
cuss the questions at issue, nobody within 
or without the official circle believes that 
he is coming. Mr. Chamberlain announced 
Thursday night his readiness to abandon 
his proposal that home rule should be 
granted to the residents of the Rand, and 
to ask President Kruger to suggest an 
alternative. The sturdy Boer President 
stated the alternative explicitly in his last 
dispatch, in which he declared that the 
Transvaal would allow of no interference 
in its internal affairs. 

With this dispatch before him, Mr. Bal- 
four affirmed the decision of the British 
Government to interfere somehow to se- 
cure to the foreigners in the Transvaal 
equal rights with the Boers. The question 
now is, what form will this interference 
take? ° 

An instance of the anti-German senti- 
ment in Great Britain is given in the pub- 
licans’ papers, which report a cessation 
in the selling of lager beer. Travelers for 
German firms state that their orders have 
fallen off 75 per cent. since Emperor Will- 
iam sent his famous message to President 
Kruger, the orders now going to English 
brewers. 4 

The tone of the Conservative and Liberal | 
speeches in the debate last night in the 
House of Commons, and the consequent 
comments to-day of the newspapers of 
both parties, discloses the fact that there 
is a current of opinion favorable to British 
intervention in the Transvaal on the pre- 
text of defending the rights of the foreign 
residents of that republic. Sir William 
Vernon-Harcourt’s mogalizing on the fate 
which attends those who interfere in the 
arrangement of domestic differences did not 
seem to be taken seriously by the’ Liberals, 
whose leader in the House he is. 

The Westminster Gazette, which is a 
Liberal organ, replies to Sir William, say- 
ing that as far as the domestic comparison 
goes, Great Britain has already secured a 
locus standi by checking the fight between 
the Boer husband and the Uitlander wife. 
It adds that if the Boer laws make it im- 
possible for a man to become a burgher, 
they must not at the same time deprive 
him of his rights as a British subject. 

The gravity of the situation is becoming 
recognized. The Spectator says that the 
possibility of a terrible war underlies the 
declaration of Baron Marschall von Bie- 
berstein, the German Foreign Minister, 
that Germany will not abandon her resolve 
to interfere in the affairs of the Transvaal, 
The paper declares it thinks that if Great 
Britain was fairly roused there would be 
no danger of Parliament refusing the de- 
mands of the Government for munitions of 
war, but adds that it is doubtful if the 
country even now is aware of the dreadful 
suddenness with which an extreme emer- 
gency may arise. 

The Statist protests against the Govern- 
ment devoting part of the budget surplus 
to the relief of the agricultural distress, and 
declares that this money ought to be ex- 
pended in putting the ——. in a state 
of full preparedness for war. It asks what 
time would elapse, supposing there should 
be need for immediat ction, before ma- 
terials and reinforceme could be landed 
in South Africa. Germany, it adds, has en- 
tered upon a struggle with Great Britain to 
obtair the controlling influence in the 
Transvaal. An te on su t 
impossible. The for naval 
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military preparations without a moment’s 
delay is plainer than ever. 

The latest dispatches from Cape Colony 
contirm the view generally entertained here 
that the Volkesraad of the Transvaal will 
decide that it would not be wise or ex- 
pedient for President Kruger to make a 
visit to England. The newspapers of Natal 
say they expect that the negotiations be- 
tween Great Britain and the Transvaal 
will end in a rupture of diplomatic relations, 
and that this will be followed by hostilities. 
According to The Natal Advertiser only a 
miracle can avert a war. 
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CHILE AND ARGENTINA AT ODDS 


Bolivia Binds Herself to Check Peru and Gets 
the Provinces of Tacna and Arica 
—Forces Compared. 


Special Correspondence of The New-York Times. 

Lima, Jan. 20.—Chile claims the dfviding 
water line as a boundary, and Argentina 
Stands out for the highest peaks of the 
Andes. It now looks as if they have agreed 
to disagree, and will appeal to arms. Ex- 
traordinary movement is to be noted in 
both countries, and war may begin at any 
moment. 

Chile has at present about 20,000 men, 
half line troops and the rest national 
guard. Argentina has nearly double this 
amount of both. Both have a good sup- 
ply of artillery, and use the Mauser rifle, 
(five-shot, smokeless powder.) Chile, under 
German officers, has her army better in 
hand and more accustomed to fighting, as 
she still has veterans of the war with 
Peru and Bolivia, and most of her officers 
and soldiers were in the last civil war, 
while Argentina has had no war ex- 
perience since her fight with Paraguay in 
union with Brazil and Uruguay, which 
took four years to bring to an issue. 

Chile will have an advantage at the 
start, which, if properly pushed, may carry 
her through in good shape. Should she 
delay or hesitate, she is lost, for the 
greater resources of Argentina will surely 
be effective. On the sea Argentina is 
much superior, and both countries are 
using every endeavor to augment their 
naval forces. In spite of the present su- 
periority, Argentina seems inclined to be- 
gin, but does not. 

Chile, seeing that the Argentine question 
must come to a crisis, opened the question 
of signing a treaty with Bolivia, virtually 
giving to the latter the Peruvian provinces 
of Tacna and Arica, held for the past 
twelve years by Chile, in accordance with 
the treaty of Ancon, 

Behind the public treaty is evidently a 
private one, in which Bolivia binds herself 
to take care of Peru, should the latter 
want to aid Argentina in the fight, for 
which purpose Bolivia is already building 
army barracks on the frontier of the Peru- 
vian Department of Puno, and is strength- 
ening her army. Then, Chile sent her, 
through Antofogasta and Ouro, four months 
ago, a large quantity of arms and a full 
supply of ammunition. 

Peru, in this emergency, is moving slowly. 
She has not augmented her army to over 
5,000 men, nor made any effort to increase 
her navy, (three vessels.) She has about 
2,000 men now in Cuzco, Puno, and Are- 
quipa ready to meet first wants, and can 
increase the force to 10,000 in six months. 

Congress, in secret session, has voted 
$2,000,000 for arms, and an order has al- 
ready been sent for 50,000 small arms and 
corresponding ammunition. She has_ sent 
two new Ministers to Argentina and Chile, 
with full instructions how to act, and if 
possible will make an offensive and de- 
fensive treaty with the former while act- 
ing diplomatically with the latter. This 
she is entirely justified in doing, for if 
Chile wins it is evydent that Tacna and 
Arica will go to Bolivia, and perhaps to 
Chile, with Maquegue tacked on, giving to 
Bolivia the whole of the Departments of 
Puno and Arequipa, which would simply 
reduce Peru to the conditions of a Chilean 
province, to be entirely absorbed later on. 





NEW MISSION PLAN 


Tuesday Evening Musicales 
Bartholomew's Parish Home. 


COL, HADLEY’S 


in St. 


St. Bartholomew's Rescue Mission, in 
Forty-second Street, near Third Avenue, has 
just added a new feature to its already 
successful work of attracting the people 
of the east side. 

The new feature was started last week, 
and is called by Superintendent H. H. 
Hadley “A Pleasant Tuesday Evening.” 
A musicale was followed by a social gath- 


ering. 

“A large number of worthy working girls, 
who have been. carefully taught for sev- 
eral months by Prof. Hayden, the organ- 
ist, have formed themselves into a sing- 
ing circle for these Tuesday evening oc- 
casions. Mrs. I. S. Kress, the solosist; the 
Rev. Henry Mead, basso, and Mr. Plow, 
tenor, have been engaged as special sing- 
ers. Col. Hadley also has a ‘“ Bow- 
ery chorus,’ composed of fifty men, 
whom he has gathered from the dives and 
dance halls of the Bowery. He pays them 
a small sum each night, and has been drill- 
ing them to sing rescue songs for the past 
three. months, until out of one hundred he 
has selected fifty good voices. Many of 
these men have sung in choirs in England, 
Scotland, Germany, and in this country, 
but they fell through drink. More than 
half of the chorus have become convertea 
since Col. Hadley began to train them. 

At the meeting last week the house was 
filled with a miscellaneous audience, includ- 
ing many members of St. Bartholomew’s and 
other churches. The singing began at 7:43, 
and at 8:45 the eudience arose and sang 
*Blest Be the Tie That Binds.” The Su- 
perintendent then said: 

Now, don't consider it necessary to sit down. 
Shake hands with each other. Do what you 
please. Converse, move about the room and get 
acquainted. Let everybody know’ everybody 
else. During the past seven years of our con- 
stant work for souls we have not had time to 
get acquainted, so we are going to devote half 
or three-quarters of an hour for that purpose. If 
you wish to sing, do so. Laugh if you want to. 
In other words, have a good time, 

Immediately there was a buzz of conver- 
sation throughout the rcom, and Prof. Hay- 
den struck up a voluntary on his orchestral 
organ, a gift from Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
About every ten minutes there was a solo 
or quartet by the singers. 

Meantime, the workers, including Col. and 
Mrs. Hadley, were busy trying to capture 
the unconverted and make visitors feel at 
home, The spirit was contagious, and there 
was a general social feeling, and at the con- 
clusion of forty-five minutes the closing 
hymn was sung, “Oh, Sing the Song of 
Jubilee,’ to the tune of “‘ Marching Through 
Georgia,” which was turned into “ Nearer 
My God, to Thee.’’ The meeting was close 
with prayer. Upon the Superintendent’s 
invitation four persons arose and asked for 
prayers. 

These meetings will be continued as an 
experiment for two months, and a cordial 
invitation is given to all Christians to take 
part in them. 





THE WHISKY TRUST FACTIONS AT PEACE 


Greenhut and the Reorganization 
Committee Settle Their Differences. 


CuicaGco, Feb. 15.—The formal acknowl- 
edgment is made that ex-President Green- 
hut is at peace with the new whisky com- 


bination. 

A petition was presented to Judge Sho- 
walter requesting the withdrawal of ob- 
jections filed by the Reorganization Com. 
mittee to the ownership of the stock held 
by Greenhut, Lindsey, and others, and the 
same withdrawal, made by Morris and 
Greenhut, as to the ownership of the stock 
in the hands of the Reorganization Com- 
mittee. 

In the petition, the Reorganization Com- 
mittee said it had acquired control of the 
stock held by Greenhut, Lindsey, and Eas- 
ton. Judge Showalter directed that an or- 
der be entered dismissing the several ob- 
jections, and the last wariike demonstra- 
tion between the once bitter factions has 
gone out of court. j 

Receiver McNulta was permitted to pay 
$2,632.18 to the owners of the Columbia 
Distillery, at Seneca, N. Y., for the cancel- 
lation of the lease made to the old trust. 





The Lincoln Birthday Speeches. 


From The Hartford (Conn.) Courant, Rep. 
We see by the newspaper reports that in 
some quarters the celebration of Lincoln’s 


to one:part 


Birthday was two parts of oP litics and 
President making patriotism. 
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1GERMANS NOT SATISFIED 








Parliament’s Action Causes Anger to be 
Expressed Again. 


FACTS CONCEALED FROM THE PUBLIC 


Advices the Transvaal In- 


crease the Strain on Anglo- 


from 


German Relations—The 
Electoral Bill. 


By The United Press. 

BERLIN, Feb. 15.—The invectives which 
for some time were hurled by the semi- 
official press against England had a lull 
last week, but this week. they have been 


renewed, in a somewhat different vein. 


Though these expressions are more guarded 


than formerly, they indicate that the Ger- 
man Government is thoroughly dissatisfied 
with the statements which have been made 
in Parliament by the British Ministers in 
regard to the situation and England’s re- 
lations in the Transvaal. Nor does this 
condition of affairs furnish the only griev- 
ance which Germany has, according to 
these sources of information. 

There is reason to state, it is alleged, 
that the advices received at the’ Foreign 
Office from South Africa are of a character 
that tends greatly to increase the strain 
upon the relations between England and 
Germany. Although the Eerlin press are 
almost unanimous in praising the frank- 
ness of the statements made inthe Reichs- 
tag by Freiherr Marschall von Bieberstein, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in the debate 
on the Transvaal situation Thursday, in 
which he declared that nothing had oc- 
curred to change the good relations between 
Germany and England, an analysis of the 
Foreign Minister’s statement and the White 
Book containing the Transvaal correspond- 
ence as well, discloses a notable and suc- 
cessful concealment of the very things that 
the public is most desirous to know. 

Freiherr Marschall von Bieberstein as- 
sured the Reichstag that the White Book 
contained all of the documents in the pos- 
session of the Government bearing upon 
the subject, but any one looking in the 
book for the all-important telegram from 
Pretoria of Dec. 31, mentioned in the dis- 
patch to Count von Hatzfeldt, German 
Ambassador to Great Britain, would fail 
to find it, and this is only one instance 
out of several wherein important com- 
munications have been suppressed. There 
is no doubt, however, that the Foreign 
Minister’s vindication of Germany's rights 
in the Transvaal are approved by the whole 
of Germany, the Hamburger Correspondenz 
going to the length of saying that the 
Transvaal and Delagoa Bay, together with 
the strip of Portuguese territory between 
Delagoa Bay and the Transvaal, are under 
the protection of the European powers. 

The North German Gazette, howevet, cor- 
rects this statement as being in conflict 
with the recognized political and _ terri- 
torial situation. Germany, the Zeitung 
asserts, does not claim the right to such 
protectorate as the Correspondenz de- 
scribes, and declares that the main point 
of Germany’s dispute with England is that 
of the former’s. safeguarding herself 
against England’s encroachments upon 
German interests in South Africa. 

The speech delivered by Freiherr Mar- 
schall von Bieberstein in the Reichstag which 
has been revised and published in The 
Reichsanziger—the official gazette—puts the 
whole case in one sentence, thus: The Ger- 
man Government will uphold the status 
quo of Delagoa Bay, and also the rights 
involved in the ownership of the German 
railways and the maintenance of the in- 
dependence of the South African Republic 
as guaranteed by the treaty of 1884. 

The Cologne Gazette, while warning Eng- 
land not to venture to interfere in the in- 
ternal reforms of the Transvaal, advises the 
Boers to remove any possible pretext for 
such interference by granting some con- 
cessions to the Uitlanders. 

The Vossische Zeitung says that England, 
if she is desirous of living upon good terms 
with Germany, must become accustomed 
to see Germans maintaining a hold upon a 
part of the mainland of Southwest Africa, 
besides having weighty interests in South 
Africa. Germany, the Zeitung says, has 
subjects there, and must also protect her 
right to save a nation connected with her by 
race from brutal violence, and to compel 
respect for treaties. 

The sum of the matter is that, if Great 
Britain should menace an attack upon the 
South African Republic upon the pretext 
of defending British subjects in that terri- 
tory, Germany would be unanimous in ap- 
proving the intervention of the Imperial 
Government in the most active form in de- 
fense of the Boers. : 

The lower house of the Saxon Diet, after 
a debate of two days upon the measure, 
has teferred the Electoral bill to a special 
committee. The bill proposes to abolish the 
present electoral system, and to substitute 
therefor the system which prevails in Prus- 
sia, of indirect election in classes. The 
first of these classes compjrises those hav- 
ing incomes of 10,000 marks a year; the 
second those receiving incomes of not less 
than 2,800 marks per annum, and the third 
composed of workmen and ratepayers. Each 
class elects one-third of the College of 
Electors, which selects the Deputies to sit 
in the Landtag. 

The result of this system would be that 
all of the workmen and ratepayers com- 
prising the third class would be in a two- 
to-one minority in the Electoral College, 
and would, of course, have no representa~ 
tives in the Landtag. In the course of the 
debate on the bill, Herr von Metzsch, Min- 
ister of the Interior and of Foreign Af- 
fairs, avowed that the bill was especially 
directed against the Socialists, and the Dep- 
uties of the latter party made an attack 
upon the Government, charging it with 
aiming to establish a system of class des-~ 

otism and persecution which would surely 
ead to a revulsion of popular feeling, en- 
dangering all of the institutions of the 
State. 

Prince Bismarck, in an interview with 4 
member of the Saxon Diet this week, ad- 
vised a modification of the Electoral bill, 
and expressed his strong disapproval of 
the arbitrary provisions of the measure 
in classifying the Saxon electors. The ex- 
Chancellor suggested a system of open vpt- 


ing. 

The strikes of the various trades-union 
men throughout Prussia are spreading rap- 
idly, and it is now estimated that 35,000 
mantlemakers and female tailors are out, 
and all of the carpenters and hatmakers 
of Berlin are also on strike. The public 
has generously subscribed money for the 
support of the striking seamstresses, whose 
long hours and wretched pay, through 
their being exploited by middlemen, have 
excited general compassion. 

Dr. von Boetticher, Imperial Secretary of 
State for the Interior, has made a promise 
in the Reichstag that the Government 
would make an inquiry into the grievances 
of the seamstresses, and, inasmuch as a 
great part of their work is done at home 
the inquiry will, without a doubt, exten 
to the possibility of applying for legisla- 
tion regulating the work, hours, pay, &c., 
of the trades whose labors are performed 
in home apartments. 

The congregation of the American Church 
in Berlin has held a meeting, at which a 
resolution was adopted, signed by the Rev. 
Dr. Dickie, pastor of the church, as Chair- 
man; William Griscom, and Messrs. Mc- 
Fadden, Dunham, and Harsley, os rege | 
thorough appreciation of the ability and 
official capacity of the late United States 
Ambassador Runyon, especially in defense 
of the interests of the United States abroad. 
The resolution also expresses his compa- 
triots’ recognition o fhim as a faithful ex- 
ponent of: American character and prin- 
ciples, and their acknowledgement of his 
unimpeachable integrity in matters of pub- 
‘lic and personal import. 

The Empress Frederick has invited John 
D. Jackson, Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States, to take luncheon with her next 
Wednesday. 

A dinner and a dance will be given, Wash- 
ington’s birthday, under the auspices of the 
United States get at the Hotel Reichs- 
hof.. The dinner will be provided by the 
can colony in Berlin, and the proceeds 

devoted to charit; 
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MR, STEMME’S QUEER MONUMENT 


It Is an Exact Fac Simile of an Egyptian 
Obelisk, and Bears His Name 
in Hieroglyphics. 


One of the most unique monuments in any 
cemetery in this country is now being 
placed in position in Greenwood. This re- 
markable gravemark is sixty-five feet high, 
and is said to be the highest monument in 
a family plot in America. It is a fac simile 
of a famous Egyptian obelisk, and two in- 
teresting features which will mark the me- 
morial will be its golden top, visible for 
miles around, and the inscription. Two 
sides of the pedestal are to bear the name 
of the owner, Millionaire John Stemme of 
this city, in English, and the remaining 
sides will have Mr. Stemme’s name in hiero- 
glyphics, which will no doubt cause much 
wonderment among the thousands who visit 
the cemetery, 

It takes fourteen different characters to 
represent Mr. Stemme’s name, and it is 
said that the millionaire spent many weary 
weeks hunting for a brainy man who was 
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The Stemme Monument in Greenwood. 
Highest Grave Mark in America, Measuring 65 
feet, to be Capped with Gold and Bear the 
Owner’s Name in Hieroglyphics. 





bold enough to undertake the task of trans- 
lating the name John Stemme into Egyp- 
tian. Mr. Stemme is reported as saying 
that there are only two men in the coun- 
try who could successfully perform the 
work, and one of the two, a Columbia Col- 
lege professor, did it in a_ thoroughly 
satisfactory manner. The hieroglyphics, 
like the name in English, are cut out of the 
granite pedestal. 

An obelisk is properly a monolith, and a 
structure made up of feces, like the 
Washington and Bunker ill Monuments, 
is not an obelisk—rather a shaft. 
Mr. Stemme’s monument is claimed 
to be the largest single piece of granite 
ever quarried in this country. It weighed 
in the rough 150,000 pounds, and in the cut- 
ting, as is generally the case, it lost about 
one-third, so. that the finished spire now 
weighs: 100,000 pounds. This goes on a 
granite pedestal eleven feet six inches 
square, also cut out of a solid block. The 
spire of the obelisk is fifty-four feet high, 
and measures four feet square at the base, 
gradually tapering to the golden crown at 
the top. 

According to Charles E. Tayntor, who un- 
dertook the delicate task of cutting the 
obelisk at his quarries, at Barre, Vt., one 
hundred persons stood on one side of the 
obelisk as it lay in the quarry before 
shipment to this city. Mr. Tayntor has the 
only derrick in America large enough to 
handle a single piece of granite weighing 
over 150,000 pounds. It took six months 
to cut the spire of the obelisk, and three 
ears had to be built specially to transport it 
to this city. It reached Harlem over the 
Consolidated Road last week, and was trans- 
ported to Greenwood with the greatest care, 
for an accident to the slender spire would 
cause the loss of many thousands of dol- 
lars. Extra care was taken to secure a 
flawless piece of granite, and the Mayor of 
Barre, Vt., has made a wager of $2,000 
tha a similar piece, so perfect in 
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How Mr. Stemme’s Name is Spelled on 
Two Sides of the Monument. 


























grain and color, and of the same size, can- 
not be quarried in any other part of the 
country. There is great local pride in Barre 
over the success of cutting what is claimed 
to be the largest single piece of granite ever 
quarried in this country. 

Mr. Stemme’s unique monument will stand 
on Fir Avenue, in Greenwood. It is well 
situated, the Stemme plot consisting of a 
dozen or more plots thrown into one. An 
obelisk monument is not generally appro- 
priate where the ground is strongly sloping, 
as on a hillside, or where the monuments in 
the near vicinity are of considerable size. 
Mr. Stemme’s plot is well located for this 
huge memorial, and it will stand out like 
a giant beacon light. overtopping every- 
thing else in this beautiful city of the dead. 
Its golden-capped summit will no doubt at- 
tract the visitors from all parts of the 
cemetery, for it is stated by grave-care- 
takers that there are thousands of people 
who regularly make tours of inspection of 
the large cemeteries to note the additions 
in the way of fine memorials. 

It was while traveling*in Egypt that Mr. 
Stemme first got the idea of an obelisk 
for his cemetery plot. He made careful 
study of all the Egyptian obelisks of note, 
and on his return to this country ordered 
an obelisk of- American granite, but followed 
out the idea of the original in purity of 
design. While a large obelisk is impressive 
and important when reduced to small di- 
mensions, the effect is almost entirely lost. 
The mistake is also made of ornamenting 
the spire in many cases by a drapery or 
pall, thus changing the pure type of obelisk 


‘and destroying the lines and the effect. 


“Cleopatra’s Needle,’ in Central Park, is 
a little higher than Mr. Stemme’s obelisk, 
but it is not a cemetery monument. There 
is an obelisk monument in Troy which is 
said to come next to the Stemme memorial 
in point of height. 

Mr. Stemme is a great traveler, having 
spent many years of his life traveling in 
foreign lands. He is said to have visited 
every known country in the last quarter of 
a century. His residence in this city is 
filled with rare and interesting relics and 
mementos picked up in the various out-of- 
the way spots visited by their owner. Mr. 
Stemme possesses a sufficient quantity of 
these curios to stock a good-sized museum. 
It is said he intends presenting them to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art when he 


dies. 





A Preacher’s Idea of a Marriage. 


From The Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 

The Rev. Samuel F. Pearson of Portland 
was a witness at a divorce trial before the 
Cumberland Supreme Court, Saturday af- 
ternoon, testifying for the petitioner. ‘‘ Mr. 
Pearson, were you on this bench in my 
place, and acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of this case would you t this 
divorce?’’ asked Judge Strout. “ Most cer- 
tainly, your Honor,’ replied the minister. 
“ But how do you reconcile this statement 
with the injunction ‘ What God hath joined 
together let no man put asunder’?’ “ Your 
Honor, I am satisfied that the Lord never 
joined this couple."’ replied the clergyman. 





RUSSIA HELD RESPONSIBLE. 





The Corean Revolution Causes Eng- 
land Some Uneasiness. 


A CONFLICT IN THE EAST EXPECTED 


Japan Likely to Resist the Czar's Ags 
gressions—A New Deal with Ref- 
erence to French Occupa- 
tion of Egypt. 


By The United Press. 
LonpDon, Feb. 15.—The news of a revolu- 


tion in Corea, attended by the murder of 
the Prime Minister and several other offi- 
cials, has excited the Foreign Office, where 
the movement is regarded as a coup d’état 
in the interests of Russia. The revolu- 


tion in Seoul last October, in which the 
Queen was murdered, removed the greatest 
enemy of Japanese influence in Corea. The 
Japanese Envoy, Viscount Miura, virtually 
nominated the Ministers, whe kept the King 
almost a prisoner. The counter-revolution, 
the destruction of the Ministers, the anti- 
Japanese movement, and the fact that*the 
King has sought refuge at the Russian 
Legation, has caused intense excitement in 
Japan. This, coupled with Russia’s efforts 
to secure a naval station in Corea, is likely 
to lead, earlier than was expected, to a 
conflict between Russia and Japan. 

France is about to obtain an amended 
commercial treaty with Russia, by the 
terms of which, silk, woollen, cotton, and 
other fabrics destined for China and other 
far Eastern countries, will have special 
privileges of entry into Russia, and re- 
duced rates of transportation. 

Lord Cromer, the British Agent and Con- 
sul General in Egypt, will make a visit to 
England in April. Reports from Cairo as- 
sociate his journey with a new deal re- 
garding the British occupation of Egypt. It 
is said that Lord Salisbury, following the 
French entente policy, will offer to evacu- 
ate the country, and have it placed under 
joint European control. The German and 
Boer trouble influences a settlement of the 
question. The dispute between Great Brit- 
ain and France regarding the boundaries 
of the Niger territories is on the eve of 
being arranged. 


The Ministerial explanations in Parlias 
ment regarding Armenia have been unsate- 
isfactory, even to the Government’s sup- 
porters, and have distinctly weakened 
Prime Minister Salisbury’s reputation. The 
old doctrine of “a lath painted to look like 
iron” is plentifully quoted. The Liberals 
have postponed their general attack on the 
Government’s Armenian policy until the 
newly issued Blue Book can be studied. 

The denial of the report that it is the 
intention of Mr. Gladstone never to return 
to Parliament is correct. His intimate 
friends state that his letters disclose the 
fact that he is greatly perturbed by tha 
collapse of the Government’s Armenian 
policy. If Lord Salisbury breaks the pact 
with the Transvaal, it is concluded that! 
Mr. Gladstone, at the risk of his owm 
reputation and at the risk of tarnishing, 
the British name, will be likely to be 
impelled by his wrath to come out of his 
retirement. His friends are convinced that 
he could not endure the double blow im 
silence. 

Since Thomas Sexton refused to accept 
the Chairmanship of the anti-Parnellite 
section of the Irish Parliamentary Party, 
John Dillen appears to have the best chance 
of being elected to the position. His choice, 
however, will not be unanimous. He will 
only accept the Chairmanship in the event 
of his receiving a large majority. The sal- 
ary of £2,000 yearly which Mr. Sexton re- 
ceives as Managing Director of The Free. 
man’s Journal influences his decision not 
to accept the Chairmanship of the party. 

The Queen will instruct the Court officials 
not to curtail the season’s functions: on 
account of the death of her son-in-law, 
Prince Henry of Battenberg. The pro 
gramme for the drawing rooms, levees, &¢., 
will, therefore, be maintained in its en- 
tirety. 

It is reported that the Queen, since the 
death of Prince Henry, has besought her 
eldest daughter, Empress Frederick of Gere 
many, to arrange to stay in England for 
the greater part of the year. Emperor Will- 
iam, Empress Frederick’s son, has given 
os A ne to her doing so, if she is so ins 
clined. 

It has been arranged that the Queen will 
arrive at Cimiez, in the South of France, 
March 12. 

The German Emperor has made overtures 
to the Queen Regent of Holland to secure 
the betrothal of Prince Frederick Henry 
eldest son of Prince Albert, Regent o 
Brunswick, to Queen Wilhelmina. Prince: 
Frederick was born in 1874 and Queen Wil-! 
helmina in 1880. } 

The publishing firm of Macmillan & Co.,! 
the head of which died a few days ago, has, 
been turned into a limited liability com-' 
pany, with a capital of £240,000. None of 
the shares was offered to the public. 

Herbert Spencer will issue the third and 
concluding volume of his work on sociology 
in May. 

The Tablet says that Cardinal Gibbons 
of Baltimore and Cardinal Vaughan of 
Westminster, London, have exchanged com- 
munications concurring in the opinion that 
international arbitration should be adopted. 
The paper adds that the world will welcome 
their common utterance as marking the 
solidarity of feeling on both sides of the 
Atlantic. 

The visit to London of George E. Foster, 
Canadian Minister of Finance, is asso- 
ciated with arranging the financial details 
of the cable and steamship schemes in 
which the imperial Government is con- 
cerned. 


PRIVEN TO SEA BY THE STORM 





Bark Dalhanna Blown Away when Near 
Port—Wreck Sighted by the Pollard 
—Germanic’s Rough Voyage. 


Incoming vessels continue to bring reports 
of wild weather at sea. Capt. Mendes of 
the bark Dalhanna, which arrived yester- 
day from Matanzas, eighteen days out, says 
that on-the morning of Feb. 6 he was with- 
in thirty miles of Sandy Hook, and ex- 
pected to make port that night. Instead, 
the great storm of that date came rushing 
seaward, and so heavy was the blast that 
the vessel was forced to up helm, shorten 
sail to the snuggest of storm canvas, and 
run before the gale. The storm pursued 
the fugitive ten hours, and when it at last 
subsided. the bark was 180 miles further 
from her destination than she was when 
it first broke. 

The schooner Thomas F. Pollard, from 
Havana, reports having met the gale on the 
same date. She battled with it for twelve 
hours, and though frequently boarded by 


heavy seas, managed to ride it out without 
sustaining any serious damage. 

The Pollard sighted, two days after the 
gale had passed her way, a wreck with 
decks awash. The locality is given as 
latitude 38 degrees 89 seconds, longitude 
76 degrees 40 seconds. Capt. Gorman of the 
schooner says the wreck is in the track of 
navigation, and a dangerous menace. 

The White Star steamship Germanic, 
from Liverpool, had a succession of heavy 
westerly gales from the time of her de- 
parture, Feb. 5, up to her arrival yesterday,, 





The Oregon Salmon Fisheries. 


From The Portland Oregonian. 
Preparations on a very extensive scale 
are in progress for the salmon fishing sea- 
son, which will begin on April 10. There 
will be a large increase in the number of 
seining grounds, many tide lands suitable 
for the purpose, especially along the Wash- 
ington shore of the river, having lately 
be®n secured by parties who have been ex- 
cited by the great success of those en- 
gaged in the seining business last season. 
The very large pack of salmon put up last 
year, and the fact that all the Fall pack 
has been disposed of at fairly remunerative 
rices, and that most of the Spring pack 
how been sold, even if, owing to the price 
paid for fish, no great profit was made on 
it, have induced many to imagine that fort- 
unes are yet to be made in salmon fishing, 
and there bids fair to be more 
wheels, seines, and gillnets in the river 
season than ever . 


* 





“THE FINANCIAL MARKETS} coe vi 
sein r ewell Mill, bds... 


= Gain im Legal Tenders of Half That Amount—Reserve Decreases $3,363,550 


The weekly statement of the New-York City Associated Banks, issued to-day, showed 
@ decrease in reserve of $3,363,550. The banks now hold $36,818,875 in excess of the 
legal requiremerts. 
The following table shows the condition of the New-York City banks this week as 
compared with last week: ais 
eb. 15. 
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70, 


er uervin 
Hobolee tL Land & inp, Co. 
Fagiaee li ‘Ga “ k 137 
n polis a eee 
amanpnors Gas bonds ......... I Gross earnings. $18,808,028 $12, $506 941 $14,967 : 
. Nat. Gas Co. stock.. . expen 8,295,058  8.438/305 von 
ein. Nat. & Ili. Loo ist 6s.. Hes Be 2 4,221,636 a0. 
0 = } } 221, 
Iron Steamboat ....,....sceeeees ; aoe 
Iron Steamboat bonds ::...2.2.: . 4.430,945 
Journeay & Burnham ........... 42 932,088 
Journeay & Burnham pf........ 97% 1,574,790 
Keithsburg Brid *642,702 
Knickerbocker 
Lafayette Gas stock 
Lafayette Gas Co, vr 
Lawyers’ Surety Company.. 
Little Rock & Memphis R. R. 
Logansport & Wab, Val. Gas 6s. ie 
Long Island Traction, 2d as. 
enre axente't Rt. = 
Legals. Deposits. ties. son uare Garden stock.. .. 
*Madison Square Garden 2d 75 
$1,540,000 $11,520,000 26.6 Mahoning Coal Railroad pf......107 
27.3 Manhattan Trust Company..... er 
Mechanics’ National Bank.. 
Memphis Taxing Dist. 6s, 1907: . 
Memphis Taxing Dist. 6s, 1913.. 101 
Memphis Taxing Dist. 6s, 1915.. 
Mercantile Trust Company 
tMetropolitan Ferry 5s 
Metropolitan Trust Company.. 
Michigan-Peninsular Car Co 
Michigan-Peninsular Car Co. et. 
Mich.-Pen. Car 5 p. ¢. bonds.. 
Mohawk Gas Co. 4s (Schenect’: 
Mohawk Gas Co. consols (S 
nectady) 
—— a toe of New-York... 
Nationa zens’ debts du oO 
National Bank of Commerce 200 Materials ‘and suppliss. ue eae. aay 30 
National Shoe & Leather ee. 92%... - 9,047,177.19 
+National Wall Paper Co, pf.... 58 rp mah) bessi6<: 
Newburg Electric Railway 6s.. 7 
Newburg Electric Railway stock. 
New-Jersey & New-York R. R. 2%, 
tNew-Orleans Pacific l. g. AR, 26 
New-Orleans Pacific l. g. stubs.. 
Y. & E. R. Gas Co 
. YY, & EB, R. Gas Co. 
. Y. & BE, R. Gas Co. 
. & BE. R. Gas Co. 
. & G. nano R. R. 
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American Cotton Oil.......... <i 
American Cotton Oil ‘pf. ee 
American Express.. 
*American Sugar Refineries. . 
American Tobacco .......,.. ‘ 
—_—— American 4 ~ ge OE aks ead'ce Mn Lees 
Ann Arbor pf 25%... 
Atch., Top. & 7 , all in. pd. F 
*At., T. & S. F. pt: when iss. 


STILL HOLDING ALOOF 
Baltimore & Ohi 


‘ *Brooklyn Rapid “Transit... 
Slowness in Appreciating the Impor- Central Pacific ........ 


Chesapeake & Ohio 
tance of the Defeat of Free Sil- 


The Usual Saturday Characteristics, 
with Slightly Lower Prices. 


. 113 : 
114 227 gb 
1A. hit 1687 


FOREIGNERS 
Dividenas grromes 
age 6 D. <. bonds.. 94 98 Surplu 


st Company. .183 Balance sheet, Dee, $1, 1806: 
SSET 


Railroad and dultsieeimean “ inelud- 
ing purchased lines 
Other property and. real estate— 
Dwelling houses i 
Pennsylvania $10,499.67 
Bergen Point wharf.. 10,508.61 
Docks, New-York City. 562,889.05 
Elizabethport and New- 
72,420.08 
7,508.54 
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Feb. 8 
NUD Atiaea as Wisk 's un'a whoerd béleSGhS0 ob aa 

SUNS db Ss dp ab dowedscaeien'cce SATIS 100 
SEG ED ia ies 60 ook ORs wins sien . 492,771,900 032,900 
Circulation 13,206,400 


The following table gives the details of the principal items of the bank statement, 
as well as the percentage of reserve to liabilities of the individual banks: 


Percentage of Reserve to 
Liablli- 


lied ttee 


Chicago Gas, t. J pie 
Chicago, Bur. & Quincy..... 
Chicago & Northwestern..... 103 
Chicago, Mil. & St. P: ey 
Chicago, R,. I. 

Cleve., Cin., Chi, 

Cleve., 

Columbus & Hocking Gos! > 
Consolidated Gas Company. . ve 
Delaware & Hudso 

Dist. & Cattle F., all in. pd.. 
General Electric 

lowa Central 

Iowa Central pf 

Laclede Gas 

Lake Erie & Western pf.. 

*L. I. Traction, all in. pd 
Louisville & Nashville 

Louis., N. A. & Chicago..... 
Louis., N. A. & Chicago pf.. 
Manhattan Consolidated .... 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas... 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas pf. 
Missouri Pacific .... 
*National Lead Company... 
*National Lead Company pf.. 
National Starch ist pf 
New-Jersey Central 
New-York Central 

New-York, Sus. & Western.. 
New-York, Sus. & West. pf.. 
Norfolk & Western..... 
North American 

Northern Pacific 

Northern Pacific pf 

Ontario & Western.. 
Pacific Mail 

Phil. & Reading, 1st in. pd.. 
ritts., C., C. & St. Lo 
Pullman ‘Palace Car Co. 

Rio Grande Western pf.. 

St. Joe & Grand Island 

St. Louis Southwestern 

St. Louis Southwestern pf.... 
Southern Pacific 

Southern Railway pf 
Tennessee Coal & Iron 
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Banks. 

Bank of N. Y. Nat’! 
Bkg. Association... 
Bank of the Man. Co. 

Merchants’ National. 

National... ° 


Capital. 
$2,000,000 

2,050,000 

2,000,000 


*Net Profits. Loans. 
#}. oes, 400 $12,170,000 
eee 
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SaTURDAY—P. M. 
York Ferry Co.’s lands 
Summit Hill.R. R. in 
Pennsylvania 
Real estate, 
quired for R. R. pur- 
poses . 1,176,833.11 
Real estate, New-York . 
City and elsewhere. .1,879,508.44 
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13,120,000 358,000 2,425, 
8,579,200 1,131,700 
1,728,000 1,918,000 
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The market to-day was not active, and, as 
usual at the end of the week, was in- 
clined to sag, London did little, but sold 
more than it bought. The importance of 
yesterday’s vote in the House on free sil- 
ver has not been appreciated as yet by the 
foreigners, but it is safe to say that it will 
not be long before its influence will make 
itself felt. The Granger stocks lost small 
fractions, and the deeline in the general 
railway list was proportionate. Manhattan 
declined on its quarterly statement, show- 
a deficit of $140,875. The statement was 
worse, however, than had been ex- 
pected. It is understood that since the 
first of the year the earnings of the com- 
pany have shown marked improvement. 

Te industrial list was influenced adverse- 
ly by weakness in Leather preferred, which 
2% peints on published statements 
the financial condition of the 
property. The preferred stock is entitled 
ito S per cent. cumulative dividends, and 
stress is laid on the fact that the company 
is behind in the payments. There is nothing 
new in fact,and its revival at this time nat- 
urally raises the suspicion that the depres- Texas Pacific 
sion of the stock is desired by a speculative eg Btn ved : 
interest. Tobacco lost 144points, in sympathy *lInited States Leather...... 
with the decline in Leather, notwithstanding *United States Leather 
the excellent showing made in the annual one Rubber 
report issued on Wednesday last. Sugar | Wabash 
was fairly strong, and closed 14 higher, at Wells-Fargo Express 
113%. Distillers was also firm, closing un- Wheding & take Mee.” 
changed. A prominent distiller is quoted.as | Wheeling & Lake Erie pf... 
saying that on the basis of earnings since 
Oct. 1 the company is earning at the rate 
of 3 per cent. on its new common stock. 

The bank statement was rather confusing, Am Cot Oll Co 8s 
owing to the system of averages in use. It 110 
Was Satisfactory in showing an expansion Am ‘Dock & Imp 5s 
in loans of $3,311,300. loss in specie of ‘ 
$7,142,500 hardly covers the payments made 
by the banks on account of the Government 
loan, but the gain of $3,844,200 in legal 
tenders undoubtedly re..eccts the movement 
of currency to this centre, The surplus re- 
serve decreased $3,363,550. The statement 
in detail shows that 17 banks are below 
the legal reserve, against G6 last week. 
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National City 
Tradesmen’s National. 
Chemical National.... 
Merchants’ Ex. Natl... 
Gallatin National 
Nat. Butch. & Drov.. 
Mechanics & Traders’, 
Greenwich 
Leather M’f’rs Natl... 
Seventh National 
Bank of the State of 
of New-York 
American Ex. 
National Bank of Com- 
merce 
National Broadway.... 
Mercantile Nationai. 
Pacific 
Nat. Bank of the Rep. 
Chatham Nat. Bank.. 
People’s Bank 
Nat. Bank of N. Amer. 
Hanover Nat. Bank... 
Irving Nat. Bank.... 
Nat. Citizens’ Bank... 
Nassau Bank 
M’ket & Ful. 
Nat. Shoe & L’r Bank. 
Corn Exchange Bank.. 
Continental Nat. Bank. 
Oriental 
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3,720,117.50 


14,093,949.53 
7, 732,513.55 
: 15,302' 898. 74 
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Cost of equipment, less depreciation 
charged off 
Stocks of other companies owned. 
Bonds of other companies owned. 
Cash on hand $913, 836.08 
Accounts 
agents,, companies, oan 
individuals 
Bills receivable and other 
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. 2,310,000.00 
8,836, 000.00 


197,000.00 
411,000.00 


Consolidated bonds, 1899 

Long Branch and Sea 

4 Shore’ bonds, 1899 

N. New-Jersey 

N . - de “bonds, 1899 
*: Bonds, (consolidated 

mortgage,) 1902 

Convertible 

bonds, 1908 

General ae eeee, 

tered bonds 

General ——— Woes cou- 

pon bonds, 1987 

Real estate bonds and 

mortgages 


Current cash Habilities 

for wages, supplies, &c$1,167,256.35 
Interest and rentals due. 1, 108, 217.50 
Other indebtedness and 

accrued charges, in- 

cluding taxes 1,641,393.74 
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National Park Bank.. 
East River Nat. Bank. 
Fourth National Bank. 
Central National Bank. 
Second National Bank. 
Ninth National Bank.. 
First National Bank. . 
Third National Bank.. 
N. Y. Nat. Ex. Bank.. 
Bowery 
New-York County Nat. 
German-American 
Chase National 
Fifth Avenue......... 
German Exchange 
Germania 
United States Nat.... 
Lincoln National 
Garfield National 
Fifth National 
Bank of the Metropolis. 
West Side 
Seaboard National 
Sixth National 
Western National 
First National, Br’klyn 
Southern National 
National Union 
Liberty National....... 500,000 
N. Y. Produce Exch.. 1,000,000 
$60,428,400 


Nat Banks. .$50,350,000 
State Banks. 10,772,700 12,593,700 


Totals $61, 122,’ 700 $73,01 017, 100 $451, 743,100 $70, 358,400 $89,718,700 $493,082,900 
*As per official reports.—48 National banks, Dec. 13, 1895; 18 State Banks, Dec. 2, 1895. 
The following table gives the surplus reserve of the New-York City banks from the 
beginning of the year 1896 yp to and including the statement issued to-day, with the 
surplus of the corresponding weeks of the years 1895 and 1894: 
her ig poet 1895. 
Jan. bee $35,862,030 
Jan. 41,792,200 
Jan. 45,465,075 
Jan, 45,880,450 
Feb. 36,751,500 
Feb. 83,766,225 85,633,700 
Feb. 83,513,425 74,536,825 
The following table shows the surplus reserve at this time for a series of years: 


. -.$36,818,875 $18,492,700 
33,516 7,497,100 


N Y. faan & Imp. Co. stock. . 

N. Y. Security & Trust 

Nicaragua Can. Construc, ayes 
Ninth Avenue Railroad 
tNorthwestern Tele raph 7s. 
Northwestern Tél. Co. stock 
tOswego & Syracuse Railroad.. 

Pacific & Atlantic Telegraph. . 108 
Pennsylvania Coal. . 830 
tP., McKeesp’t & Y. R. R. stock. 7. 
*Postal Telegraph Cable 8514 
Pratt & Whitney........ 
*Pratt & Whitney pf 
Queens County Bank stock 
Real Estate Trust Company 
Retsof Mining Company bonds. 
Safety Car Heating & L. Co 

+ eommneny Avenue R. R. stock 
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500,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
500,000 
800,000 
200,000 


1,089, 100 
254,000 
558,700 

1,029,400 


- 3,916, 867.59 
~ $462, 62 29, 48 
4,915,499.47 


Contingent fund 
Profit and loss 
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1, 965, oa 5,378, 128.95 
NRE 50503 caenisnneahs deden dnt $82,099, 096.54 


—— County Elevated for the quarter ending 


ec. 31— 
1895. 1894. 
$210,573 $196,127 
129,615 124,486 
80,958 71,641 
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Bonds, 
iClev, C, Chi & St L, Mob & — G M 4s 
St Louis Div .. 2, yy 
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168 
201 


100 
77% 
110 
rapt 
242 


Gross earnings... 
Op’ting expenses, 
Net earnings 
Other. income.... 
Total 

Fixed charges.. 
Deficit , 668 10, 
Cash on hand, $68,664; profit and 
ciency, $759,177. 


Manhattan Elevated for the quarter ending Dec, 
Gross earnings. ..$2,498,114 $2,517,294 $2,727,785 
Op’ting expenses. 1, 408, 202 1,856, 701 1,392,540 
Net 9,912 1,160,593 1, 835, 195 


Other 61,138 S 
1,370,195 
655 


Southern New- ve Tele 
Standard Gas 

Standard Gas ‘pf. — 
tStandard Gas Ist. pigdbey 
Standard Oil Trust. 

{Steinway Railway 6s 

Terre Haute & Ind. R. R. Co. 
Texas & Pacific Coal Co. Ist. 
Texas & Pacific Coal Co. stock.. 
Third Avenue Railroad. ‘ 
Third National Bank 

Title Guarantee & Trust 

‘Tol. St. Louis & K. C. 
Tradesmen’ s National bene. 

T renton Potteries 

*Trenton Potteries pf............. 
Trow Directory pf 

Union Ferry stock 

*Unton Ferry 5 

Union Ry. Co. (Huckleberry).... 0 
tUnion Railway Ist 5s 

Union Trust 

Union Typewriter Ist pf 

Union Typewriter 2d pf......... 
Union Typewriter common 


, 100,000 
800,000 
500,000 
1,200,000 


[Deny = Rio 4s 
N ¥ Cen & Hi Ext 4s 
Registered 


— Ann pyre Ist 4s 
5,000 E aison ‘Biee ill Co of 
| Atch, Top & S Fé 4s 
- rust Co certfs 5 07% 
bad Ww’ th’ & Rio @ 4et 
5,000 58 


439, 900 
154, 500 19; 
295,500 55 loss defi- 

93 

45 
185% 
107 

153 Y 

95 hy 

6 

36 


40 


113% 
StL&SFGM 6s 





Total 
Atch, oT & SF gen '4s| 8,000 60 , 
when issued [Gen Elec Co deb +7 Total, 


784 





cons deb certfs 


small bonds 
adjustment 4s | 4,0 7b 500.. 1 


| iss ‘Iowa Cent’! Ist 5s N Y Ontario & 
when issued 4734) 14,000 93% » Refunding 4a 


Atch, 
income.... 


MARKET. 


MONEY 


Total 1,221,731 
Charges 713,481 
Surplus 508,250 
Dividends 450,000 
Deficit 140,875 *58,250 
Cash on hand.... 114,230 108,781 
Earned on stock 1895, 1.08 per cent.; 
per cent.: 1893, 2.38 per cent. 

*Surplus. 

Nashville, 
Mileage 
Gross earnings... 
Op’ ting expenses. 
Net earnings 
Fixed charges.... 
Surplus 

From July 1~— 
Gross earnings... 3,099,328 
Op’ ting oepaenets 1,841,023 
Net earnings.... » ea 
Fixed charges.. 876,511 
Surplus 881,793 

Texas, Sab. V. & N. W. for January— 
Gross $3,454 $4,481 
Op’ting expenses. 2,619 2,131 
Net 835 2,350 
* Deficit. 

Toledo, Peoria & Western a January— 
Mileage 24 247 
Gross earnings.. $79, 671 
Op’ ting expenses... 62,845 
Net earnings.... 16,826 

From Juiy 1— 
Gross earnings... 
Op'ting expenses... 456,607 429,824 453,120 
Net earnings 168,171 143,577 183,75@ 

West -Virginia: Central & Sea ne January— 

Xu 


Mileage 154 

Gross “earnings. Ja $06 305 $70, 121 $71,7 

Op’ting expenses.. 64,610 46,051 46, 394 

Net earnings.... 31,695 24070 25,405 

July 1 to January 31— 

Gross earnings... 718,259 624,581 627,180 
417,015 402, 699 

207,566 224,482 


Op’ting expenses... 462,330 
Net earnings.... 250,920 

Lorain & Wheeling for six month 
31— 


THE ; 
Kansas Pacific 6s 
Denver Division 


Assented 


WO 
s|South Pac of Cal 5s 


Consolidated 450.000 


1894. 
$83,796, 6: SS 
92,583,67 
102,754,4! 50 
109,043,000 
111,623,000 


Call loans 
last loan 


2s quiet. 
cent. The 


market w 
at 3 per 
3 per cent. 
rates were 5 per cent. for all 
days to six months on 
B00d mixed collateral. Commercial paper 
quotations: Sixty to ninety days’ indorse- 
ments and four months’ acceptances, 6 per 
cent:;' choice four six months’ single 
names and names of good calibre but less 
well known, 6% per cent. 
Clearing House exchanges 
284,969; balances, $7,556,002; 
debit balance, $484,990. 
Money on call in London, ™% per 
Discount rate on the open market, 
13-16 per cent. for both short and 
months’ bills. 


The 
were 
Was made 

The money 
periods from thirty 


money 
made 


6 2d cy 
- «$19, 79,675 


Atch, Top & 8 Fé 
3-4s Class A Trust Co certfs 
Trust Re ceipts ex matured coups 

ist installment paid 4, a7 7 
SO GO0; . cessk ive 25% | Kan Pac 
25 Trust Co certfs 73% 


105% 
104 
105% 


at 1894, 1.69 
Louis for January— 
902 902 
$382,803 $411,775 
231,593 248,050 
151,210 163,722 
125,733 122,926 
25,476 


2,755,173 


Ss 

Austin & Chattanooga . 4- t. 
$463, 598 

289,161 
174,436 
124,117 
50,318 


59% 
iruet’ Co certts 
sean ie 39% 
Nor Pac col ist nts 
6,000 S4 
Nor vec Term’1 Ist 
20,000 103 17,295,600 
PR any Impvmt Ist 1,¢ & 17,937,375 
1,000 89 Pe eseece 7 coe 15,479,200 
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United States Trust 1080 
Wagner Car Company........... i< 
Washington Trust Company. 
Western Gas Company 
tWestern Gas Company cpypaeeen 
Winona & Southern Ist. 
Worcester Traction 
*Worcester Traction pf 
Worthington Pump 
Worthington Pump p 
*Ex dividend. +Nominal. 


) 

: LS '& - So Ist ihe 

W& WCobds| 1, 

99. Lehigh V of N'Y ist 
0 


to 





ae ren tC 10,000b3. . 
to-day, $112, Canada So 1st Gtd 


Sub-Treasury p Lehigh 


Assented 





ent Cent P ac 6s 1898 Trust Co pertie, . 
i @ 102 
tnd Chic, B & Q Cons 7s} 
three 1,00 117% 
Chicago & Erie ist 


) 
lLouls & Nashville THE SPECIE MOVEMENT. 


EY, H & Nash ist 
13 


000 
ty — Gold 4s 
1,000 
9i4\Lo & 
. 


Ss Cordage Co ist 
aust Co certfs 
34% 


The details of the specie exports from New-York for the week were: tWith ixtardat. 


Date. Steamer. Destination. _, Character. 
Feb. ..Finance ; 
Feb, > 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Amount, 
$64,698 
170,400 

8,000 
357,550 


79% 
Nashville Cons 
06%, 





5,000 
Phil & Read gen ss 
Trust Co certfs 
18% 
‘ 


8'000s20F . i F - os 
Chi & Nor Pace IMPORTS FOR THE WEEK. 
Trust Rec ik 


16, tog cere eseese 


BULLION STATISTICS. 


Gold coin (Unitea States). ES 
Silver bars 
Silver bars 


ail Venezuela 247 
. .New- York $72,485 

3 60,914 
11,571 


586, 876 


$88, 489 
64,500 
238,989 





The imports for the week exclusive of 
Gold coin (United States) specie were $7,431,018, of which amount 
Silver coin (Mexican) 3,6 $3,356,088 was in dry goods and the re- 
mainder in general merchandise. The im- 
ports of specie were $1,543,795, and the ex- 
ports of specie were $1,495,885. 


were quoted at 


no sales. 


Silver bullion certificates 
673,@68\44,. There were 
The commercial price of 
Gi\%je per Mexican 
Were quoted at 538%@54%. 
Bar silver in London 
BO%d per ounce. 
The following is 


silver was 
619,778 572,901 


dollars 


bar 
silver 


3,000. . 78 
ee fe & Pc 


Trust Co corits 
fat instlmt —. 





ounce. 
TOO LATE. 
-.-Silver coin (Peruvian) 


Was quoted at | 
.-Silver coin (Mexican) 


81....N 





Trust Co certfs 
50 


a comparative statement , i . >: aie — 
of the gold movement since 1892: f I ‘ ,000 2, RAILWAY EARNINGS, 
Imports from Jan. 1, 1896, to date.$12,502,184 .- 88 1 

Exports for saine period.........$12,436,110 








Ann Arbor— 
Mileage 
Ist week Feb.. $20,627 
From Jan. 1.. 104,549 

Atlantic & Danville— 
Mileage 235 
Ist week Feb.. $10,113 
From Jan 1.. 49,973 
From July 1.. 393,471 


Bur., C. R. & Nor.— 


1896. 
307 


1895. 
307 
$27,355 
100, 257 


1894. 
307 
$16,653 
93,697 


The details of specie imported were: 
Steamer. From 
Advance...... 

Sagiraw..es.s..- ° 


Character. 
P .«+.-Ameriean gold 
..Puerto Plata......< ++--American gold 
Liverpool.......... «++--American gold 
Havana American gold 
American gold 
REM vcccsssiccse teed American gold 
PEERY PEP COT TPE American silver coin 
Kingston American silver coin. 
silver coin. Mileage 
gold coin... ae lst week Feb.. 
gold coin.. er 9a From Jan, 1.. 468,420 
— coin... From July 1.. 3,400,822 2, 
0 5 
oid Sole. =. & Great West.— 
Silver coin. att ee Ii 
silver coin. ist weak Feb. 
silver coin... Feces tae a 
silver coin... From July 1.. 


silver coin... 
silver coin Chi., Peo. & St. 
- Mileage 
Ist week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. - 572,888 
Col., Sand. & Hock.— 
Mileage 
lst week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
Dul., S. S. & At.— 
Mileage 
4th week Jan.. 
Month 
From July 1.. 
Evans. & Rich.— 
Mileage 
lst week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. 
Georgia— 
Mileage 
4th week Jan. 
Month 154,284 
From July 3% 971,089 


Grand Rapids & Ind.— 
Mileage 
4th week Jan.. 
Month 
Ist week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. 
Grand Trunk— 
Mileage 
lst week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. 


Amount, 
$235 
5,000 
238,459 
1,200 
2,370 
300 


Bid and Asked Quotations. 
‘The closing quotations for stecks in which there were no transactions were: 


Bid. Asked, Bid. Asked. 
; 20'682,810 14 15 , a ee 96 


‘Alb. : 
Alton & 60 
Am. C 120 
*Am. Sugar pf 101 
Ann Arbor a2 
Am. T. & C 

Atlantic & Pacific 

B. & O. 8. W. pf., 

B. & So. Il. 

Boston A. L. 

Brunswick C 

Buffalo, R. & 

Buffalo, R. & 

Bur., Cc: 

Canada Southern 

Canadian Pacific 

Cedar F. 

Chicago & 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois...... 
Manhattan .. Chicago & N. W. 

Market & Fulton. cove eserrreceeses c.. &: ©, & Bt - ad vitt rere: f. 
Merchants’ : rae M & St. P. 

Metropolitan Cleveland & habe 

Metropolis Col. Coal & Iron Dev 
New-Amsterdam a Oa are ee 
rt art Col. Fuel & 1, 

Ne w-York County Gol. H. V.& T 

National Union CH. V. 

Park Commercial Cable f 
Consolidated eens wpiicars too al 
jel., Lackawanna estern.... é t 
Henvet & Rio Grande 13% Pittsburg & Western pf 
Denver & Rio Grande pf 6 / 5% cc, i. os ee 


. se S. # 
> re Fs Ft. Quicksilver 
Detroit Gas Quicksilver pf 
*D., S. B Rens. & Sar 
* Rio Grande Western 


*D., 8. a 
Ba Hi 1 si: Sno a, F 
Evansville & Terre Haute au ulu Pp 
‘ : 3 Ese. St. Paul & Omaha 

Evansville & Terre Haute p St Paul & Omehs pt 
St. Patil, M. & 


Great Northern pf 
Southern Railway 


Sleveland, 


$66,074 
ending Dec. 


Nét imports...... 
Net exports to date, 
Net exports to date, 


Net exports to date, 


1894. 
195 


$782,251 Ine.$104,974 
510,273 Ine. 954 
11,020 


285 Changes. 
$8,897 
47, 835 ) 

278, 452 


285 
$9,652 
45,596 


Ed. El. Ill. of N. 93 
Manhattan Beach 
Maryland Coal 
*Metropolitan Traction .. 
Mexican Central 
Mexican National etfs 
Minnesota & St Louis 
Minnesota & St. Louis 1st pf 
M. & St. L. 2d pf 
Minnesota Iron 71 
Mobile SR Php kS.bs bases 66% bed 
Cc. & St. L 65 
National Linseed Slt Bowes ease ‘. 
National 
National Starch 2d pf.. 
New Cent. C 
New-England 
Y. & N. 


N. 

m ¥., &. 
N. Y., tw 
Fae ot pr 2 
N. Y.. L. BE. & W. - all in pd.... 
Norfolk Southern H 


Mileage 
Gross earnings...§ . ; 
Op’ting expense 
Net earnings..... 282998 271,978 Inc. 
Fixed charges, $132,000; surplus. $150,998. 
‘aterson Railway for month A ss 
189 Changes, 
$19,2 7i Inc. $4,065 


BIDS FOR BANK STOCKS. 
1,134 


$75,714 


1,134 
$HO,974 § 3 
840,683 71,322 1896. 
827,203 ; Gross $23,336 

Op’ting expenses. 13,352 12,952 Ine. 899 

Net 9,984 6,318 Inc. 8,667 

The Chronicle computes the gross earnings of 
83 roads for the fourth week of January at $9,- 
047,019, an increase of $854,841, or 10.43 per cént.; 
131 roads report for January $37,686,489, an in- 
crease of $3,732,448, or 10.99 per cent.; 64 road¢ 
report for first week of February, $5,538,057, aa 
increase of $613,945. 


America tL cewiunesé 
American Exchange 

Central National...... 
Chatham 

Chemical 

Commerce 

East River ‘Mas atnwheti weaes & ‘ 
Fourth National.......... okt bbe Rea e aed 
Gallatin National 

Germah American 

OO ES Sry eee 
Importers and Traders’ .......iessese 

Leather Manufacturers’..............0. 
Lincoln Nationai 


Santiago 
Alltanca 

922 922 
$126, 880 $88,168 

, 7,116 
304,532 
, 283,744 


Foreign 
Regulus TOME cad sivctibwnadens Foreign 
Saginaw Puerto Plata Foreign 
CE ers Pee --. Sanchez Foreign 
Alliances a 


$86,786 

64,145 
$21,138 
, 699,343 


- 4000 


180 
Foreign 

222 
$17,707 


Greytown 
89,297 


New York Southampton 
nee nn, TE TULA EL OEE CLT Cee. Liverpool 
A 64 Hdd evs oboesdsadasd Carthagena 
PU 054s fide) 6b cdoeee cos Limon 
Adirondack 

SERS Peres Pret. 

Allianca 

PRs cb. cb0b 506 nbs ss sbctaes Aspinwall 
Allianca 

Aurania 

Allianca 








PHILADELPHIA PRICES, 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 15.—Pennsylvania 
Heat, Light and Power stocks were the 
prominent feature, and about the only 
specialties in which there was much activi- 
ty to-day. For the past week there has 


been a steady conversion of the common 
for the preferred, and the difference in 
prices to-day was nearly wiped out. The 
common is gradually wougening dull and the 
preferred more active. The former opened 
4 lower, at 124% decline, to 11%, and closed 
at 12, a net decline of %. The preferred 
opened \% higher, at 10% ‘and in the first 
five minutes sold up to 11%, but subse- 
quently reacted to 11, from which it rallied 
to 11% and closed at 11%. The preferred 
is expected to be nearer a dividend when 
the Edison deal is finally consummated and 
the buying of it is very confident. Storage 
Battery stocks were without special feat- 
ure, although very strong. The common 
closed at 32%, an advance of 

preferred at 33%, an advance o 

bach gained %, to 65%, 

Improvement lost 4, selling at 70. 
tractions there was a little realizing, but 
good support developed on the reaction. 


Ohio Southern 

Ontario Mining 

Oregon pmb 

Oregon R. 

Oregon §. * Py U. 

Pennsylvania Goal RGeERK OS Rad 9% 325 
Peoria & Eastern 5 


$33,471 
103,976 
008.9 930 ,131,208 


MOPS oaCid reve ce ccetbderede Colon bullion 92 
PROS Merrett ere oF Colon an 103 
EN ob Rac asavceabstsrenosdaed Amapala 


Allianca Colon 


14, 
3,874 


Republic eittin cas sbbamtbesbenptutece bullion 
Seaboard. National.. a er 
Shoe & Leather 

Southern National 

State of New-York 

United States cima ensigns sé 
West Side.... ini Ris 

Western National.. 


$1,543,795 
$52,399 





THE LONDON MARKET, OUTSIDE SECURITIES, 875,984 


436 
$54,439 
147,762 

45,010 
192,772 


1,404,213, 


436 
$44,333 
129,597 

2,812 
162,409 
1,268, 166 


American shares were weak in the Lon- 
don market. The principal changes were: 
Advanced—New-York Central, %, to 100%, 
and St. Paul, %, to 78%. Declined—Can- 
nadian Pacific, %, to 58%; Illinois Central, 
%, to 98%; Erie, 4%, to 16%; do, second 
consols, 4, to 75%; 


Reading, %, to 6%, and 
Louisville and Nashville, 4, to 51%. Atchi- 


(Reported by Messrs. Tobey & Kirk, 8 


Broad Street.) 
Bid. —_ os 


4.cker, Merrall & Condit 6s...... 90 
American Bank N 4 
American Grocery ist pf 

-\merican Surety Company.. 
American Typefounders’ 

American Typefounders’ 





CLEARINGS, 

The Clearing House returns for the week 
ended Feb, 15, (Saturday’s figures esti- 
mated,) telegraphed to The Financial 
Chronicle, make the following showing: 


BANK 


Homestake 

Houston & Texas.....+..seeeeee- 
Illinois Central 

Illinois Steel Company 


3,512 3,5 
$282,656 $247, 439 
1,783,599 1,669,332 


12,554,461 10,614,033 12,725,262 


1896. 1895. 

. 443,445,369 $379, 693,829 
70,353,500 gry 157 
48,991,571 47,821,143 
10,897,617 8) 769, 524 
60,934,473 60, 523, 045 
19,870,687 17,200,879 

8,315,729 5,831,091 


New-York 
Boston ... 
Philadelphia. 
Baltimore 
Chicago 

St. Louis.... 
New-Orleans. 





Seven cities, 
5 days..... $662,790,946 $583,350,668 


Other cities, 
117,909,347 


5 days..... 130,047,926 





Total all cit- 
ies, 5 days.$792,838,872 

Ali cities, 1 
da , 


$701,260,015 


176,419,237 139,241,261 





Total all cit- 

ies for the 

week . -$969,258,109 $840,501,276 +415.3 

Complete returns for the week ended Feb. 
8 show, compared with the corresponding 
week in 1895, a gain of 14.5 per cent.; with 
the same week in 1894 an increase ’ of 23 
per cent., and with 1893 a loss of 18 per 
cent. Outside of New- York the gain over 
1895 was 11.2 and the gain over 1894 16.1 
per cent. Compared with 1893, the loss was 
11.6 per cent. 





GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Governmént bonds were 
4s of 1907 and a trifle firmer for the 4s 
of 1925, coupon. The 5s were unchanged. 
The 4s of 1907 fell off %, while the 4s of 
1925, coupon, rose %. The sales were $33,- 
000 4s, 1907, registered, at 109% $24,000 4s, 
1925, registered, at 116; $5,000 do, coupon, 
at 116, seller 10 flat; $50,000 do, at $116, 
seller 20 flat; $20,000 do at $1164@116%, 
buyer 3, and $937,000 do at 116@115%4@116y,. 
The following were the closing quotations: 
a} Asked. 


100% 


lower for the 


r., 
r., 
c., 
FS 
c., 
Fi 


c., 
Currency 6s, 
Currency 6s, 
Currency 6s, 
kee 4s, 
kee 4s, 
kee 4s, 


<cesavene 
seeeee lLO4 
seweeeecese ves LUG 
seeececes LOD 








Ind., Mil. 

Kanawha 

Keokuk & D. 

Keokuk & D. 

Laclede Gas p 

Lake Erie & Western.....-..-++- 
Lake Shore 


8214 
22 


145% 


21 
1441 





L. , St. 
*Unlisted 


United States Express 

United States Cordage pf. t. r. 
United States Cordage gtd. t. r. 
United States Rubber pf 


*Western Union Beef .... 





CONSOLIDATED EXCHANGE. 


Stocks. 


Last. Sales. 
118% pte 
79% 

ae 
1,240 


First. ftiay, aM; 
Am, Sug. Ref..114¥ 
‘A m, Tobacco.. 80% 80% 78 4 
A., T. & 8. F 10% 16% 
Cc hi. ‘ga es OT 4 * 
: 10% 
76% 


72% 
C. ists 


Last. Sales. 
$9,000 


First. High. Low. 
Fé 


South. Ry 5s. 93 
Total sales 


Mining 


First. High. Low. Last. Sales. 
.30 30 30 0«=— 30 200 


08 1,000 
2.10 65 
-04 


« 


Brunswick 08 
Con. Cal. & vee 2. ° 
Croesus .. » 
Con, Im eriai. Of 
Golden leece. -1.70 
Hale & Norcrossl. 25 
Isabella ........- .53 
Total sales ...... 


08  .08 
*. + 2.10 
04 


May option... 


o | i Mo. 








First. ao a. Last. Rr’ 


"0B 
2 
1. 18 
» 10% 
“* ‘ 
663 
. Tee 


108 
2394 
13% 
10% 

i 


8544 


pen. High. Low. Last. Sales. 


42% 41% 41% 5,000 
30% 30 30 = 6,000 


42, 


" 308 


Stocks. 
Raheies’ High. Low. Last. Sales. 
La Crosse.. 09 09 .09 


Leadville ....... ‘ 
Mount Rosa.... 
Pharmacist ..... .1 
POCO 2 oes cceces 4 
Union Con....... .38 88 500 
Victor .......+..6 2 6. 12% 6. 12% 6.12% 100 100 


aveecs -ontt Yon 


09 
AT 
17 
17 

4 


Last. Sales. 


First. High. Low. 
6644 665% 65% 65% 452,000 





. 


CHANGES IN STOCKS, 


ADVANCED. 
Consolidated Gas ; 
National Starch Ist pf.. 
Pullman Car 


American Cotton Oil....... 
American Tobacco 
American Tobacco pf..... 
Delaware & wayeROD. « 
Manhattan ....... ‘ . 
New-York, Sus. & West. Wisc keechddas 
United States Leather 


P eee ere eee eeeeee 





RAILWAY BONDS, 


Railway bonds were fairly gctive and 
irregular. The principal changes were: 
ADVANCED. 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ist:.........3 ° 
General Electric deb. 5g...........064--1% 
Lehigh & W. B. con, as.................1 
New-York & Harlem Ist, c. 


DECLIN ED. 


ee ee et 


Archinn, a TE AP ori bnsivold 
oie neon mo 





son sold at 17. British consols advanced 
%, to 108 13-16 for money, and 3-16 to 
108 13-16 for the account. 

The amount of bullion gone into the Bank 
of England on balance to-day is £125,000. 
Money % per cent. The rate of discount in 
the open market for both short and three 
months’ bills is 14@1 3-16 per cent. Paris 
advices quote 3 per cent. rentes at 102f 95c 
for the account. 

Berlin exchange on London, 20 marks 46 
pfennigs for sight and 20 marks 391, 4 pfen- 
nigs for 90-day bills. 





FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC EXCHANGE. 


The foreign exchange market was quiet 
and steady. Nominal rates were $4.87 for 
60 days and $4.88!4 for demand. Actual 
rates were $4.864,@$4.8644 for 60-day bills, 
$4.8714@$4.87% for demand, $4.88@$4.88\%4 for 
cable transfers, and $4.855,@$4.85% for com- 
mercial. 

In Continental francs were quoted at 
5.18% for long and 5.16% for short, reichs- 
marks at 05 and 95%, and guilders at 404 
and 

New- 
lows: 
discount. 


ork exchange was quoted as fol- 
Chicago—25 premium. Boston—50 
San Francisco—Sight, par; tele- 
graphic, par. Charieston—Buying, par; sell- 
ing, %c premium. New-Orlean ommer- 
cial, .50c premium; bank, $1.50 premium. 
Savannah— Buying, 1-16c discount; selling, 
par. 





FINANCIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


—The holders of Oregon Improvement first 
mortgage G6 per cent. bonds are informed 
that F. P. Olcott, President of the Central 
Trust Company of New-York; Gustav E. 
Kissel of Kessler & Co., bankers, of New- 
York, and Moses Williams, President of 
the State Street Safe De osit and Trust 
Company and the Third National Bank of 
Boston, have consented to act as a commit- 
tee for the exclusive protection of the 
above bonds, under a bondholders’ protect- 
ive agreement. The semi-annual payment 
required by the sinking fund, under a 

rovision in the first mortgage, not having 
made, and the first mortgage bonds, at 
the option of the holders of one-half of 
them, becoming due and payable, holders 
of the above 6p per cent. bonds are requested 
to send their names to the Protective Com- 
mittee, and to deposit their bonds with the 
Central Trust Company of New-York in 


*Atlantic Mut. Ins. scrip of 1895. 102% 
jAtlantic Trust (new) 
Barney & Smith Car 
{Barney & Smith Car pf. stock. 
tBarney & Smith Car 6s 
7Boston & New-York Air Line. 
Boston & New-York Air Line pf. 103 
Bond & Mortgage Guarantee Co.135 
Broadway & Seventh Avenue...188 
{Broadway & Seventh Ave. ist. .105 
tBroadway & Seventh Ave. 2d. 7 
tBroadway Surface list 5s 
tBroadway Surface 2d.... 
Brooklyn City Railroad 
Brooklyn Elevated 
Brooklyn, Queens Co, & Sub. bs. 
Brooklyn Traction 
Brooklyn Traction pf 
tBrook!yn Union Gas 5s 
Brooklyn Union Gas stock 
iBuffalo Street Railway ist.. 
Buffalo Street Railway stock.... 
Celluloid Company stock 
Central & South American Tel. 
Central Cross-Town.............. 191 
Cent, Park, North & East River.163 
Central Trust Company 1020 
Chicago & Nor. Pac. R. R. stock .. 
Cin,, Jack. & Mack. R. R. stock. 
Cin., Jack. & Mack. R. R. bonds. 
Citizens’ Street Railway bonds 
(Indianapolis) 
Commercial Cable Co stock 
Coney Island Jockey Club stock. 35 
Consumers’ Gas (Jersey City) stk 76 
Consumers’ Gas (Jersey Cty) bds.10114 
Continental Trust 168 
Cramp Shipyard stock 
Detroit, Hillside & 8S. W. 
‘De Dock, E, B’way & B R.. 
tDry Dock, E. B’way & Sly 
5 per cent. scrip 
Edison Elec. Ill. of Brooklyn... 
BHighth Avenue Railroad 
Ensley Land Company 
+Eppens, Smith & Wiemans Co 
Equitable oa Co. of New-York.2 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Co 
Fidelity & Casualty Co.. 
Fort ayne & Jack. pf.. 
42d St., Man. & St. Nich. Av.. 
42d St., Man. & St. Nich. Av. ist. “118 
42d St., Man. & St. Nich. Av. 2d. 67 
Fort Wayne Gas stock 7 
Fort Wayne Gas ist 6s. 
Fourth National Bank 
Gallatin National Bank . 
Garfield National Bank . 
Gold & Stock Telegraph 
Grand Rapids Gas stock 
Grand Ra wl Gas bonds 
Guaranty Cc 
3H. B. Claflin Co. Ist pf. . 
n Co, 2d pf 


15 
VT% 
344 


% 
30 


eee eee eee 





s 
for pie kee receipts. 


Onseee +e eee ee eeee 


iB’ clatin Co 


Mileage 
4th week Jan.. 
From Jan. 


Kan. City, 
Mileage 
Ist week Feb.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. 


Mileage 

4th week Jan.. 
From Jan, 1.. 
From July 1.. 


Mileage 

4theweek Jan.. 

From Jan. 1.. 
Mexican— 

Mileage 

4th week Jan.. 

From Jan, 1.. 


Mileage 

3d week Jan.. 
From Jan. 1. 
Minn., St. 
Mileage 
lst week Feb.. 
From Jan, We 


Mileage 

4th week Jan.. 
Month 

lst week Feb.. 
From Jan. l1.. 


Mileage 

lst week Feb.. 

From Jan. 3:.. 

From July 1.. 
St. Joe & >-singepel 

Mileage 

4th week Jan.. 

Month 

Ist week Feb.. 

From Jan, 1.. 

From July 1.. 


St. 
Mileage 
Ist week Feb.. 
From Jan, 1.. 
From July 1.. 


Mileage 
' Month Jan. 
Sherman, Shreve. 
Mileage 
4th week Jan.. 
From Jan. 1.. 
From July 1.. 


Mileage 
4th week Jan.. 
From Jan. 1.. 





uly 1.. 


Ft. S. 


Interoceanic (Mexiean)— 


531 
$44,600 
165, 704 

& Mem.— 

954 
$77. ys4 
417, 

2,519, Ost 


Keokuk & Western— 


244, 638 


Mem, & Charléston— 


330 
$47,496 
22,422 


3: 21 


Mexican Southern— 


P. & 8. 8. M.— 


$62! tie 
305,113 


Mobile & Birmingham— 


Rio Grande Southern— 


180 
$7,688 
43,998 

309,429 


Island— 


$22)509 


lL, A & T. B— 


239 
$22,310 
129,085 
822,066 


San Francisco & Nor. Pac.— 


65 
$46,301 
& So.— 
155 
$11,725 
29,530 
227,501 


, Peoria & West.— 


247 
$20,305 


88,490 
619,016 


531 
$47,237 
187,281 


916 
$72,422 
389,687 

2,434,664 


148 


223; 979 


330 
$38, 604 
89,177 


321 
$66,588 
249,575 


227 
$8,842 
26,147 


1,175 
$48,491 
202,638 


149 
$6. as 


7 316 
29,973 


479,558 


Oy 
$22,010 
128,695 
849,813 


165 
$39,661 


155 
$12,980 
34,960 


$43, 333 
173,217 


916 
$79,438 
428,369 

2,514,206 


148 
$9,990 


29,966 
234,670 
830 


$45,354 
117,443 


321 
$61,475 
232,341 

297 

$8, 411 
24,811 
1,175 
$45,542 
281,319 


149 
36-335 
4,225 





Philadelphia, Metropolitan, and Union 4s 
closed 4 lower, and the others were un- 
changed. The rest of the market was 
without feature and closed steady. 


Dick Brothers & Rea, 10 Wall Street, 
New-York, report closing prices as foliows? 
Saturday. Friday. 
Bid. —- Bid. Asked. 
Acetylene, $25 pd... 20 20 
Balto Traction..... 
Cambria 
Choctaw 
Con. Trac, stock.. 
Ed: El. Ill. Phil..... "130 
Electric Storage..... 32 
Elec. Storage pf... 33% 
Electro-Pneumatic . My 
Hestonville 
Hestonville pf 
Hunt. & B. T... 
Hunt & B. T. pf.. 
ae ge is hea Weed 
Ins. Co. of N. A. 
Lehigh Navigation. . . & 
Lehigh Valley 387 
Met. Traction 
Northern Central.. 
Northern Pacific.. 
Northern Pacific pt. 15 
Pennsylvania 534 
Penn, L , 
Penn. 
Penn. 
Penn. 
Phila. 
Phila. & 
ye mews 
Rochester 
Union Re ‘$8 pd. ik 
United Cos. of N. J.23 
United Gas, Imp... 79 
W. N. & = 
RRS ee 
Welsbach of “Can... 
Welsbach Comm’l.. 
Wels. Comm’! pf... 46 
BONDS. 


Indianapolis et 
Ts de COth, Obes ceeees 83 
Newark Pass. 5s.. 108 104 1 


People’s Tract. 5s. a 7 Tae 


Union Tract., 4 p. c. 
THE BOSTON MARKET. 
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Boston, Feb, 15.—The market for local 
stocks was quiet and sympathized with 
the general market in weakness. Boston 
and Albany was the strong feature; it) 
advanced .i6..t0 14, and. <lpoed: at: My 





There is still talk of consolidation, and 
there is evidently very good buying from 
some quarter, New-Haven and Hartford 
was steady at 184%. and Old Colony at 
177%. Mexican Central dropped %, to 11%, 
while the 4s advanced %, to 69%. The 
firsts were off %, to 22%, and the seconds 
rose %, to 10%. Sales of all Mexican se- 
curities were very light. Bell Telephone 
declined 44, to 204. 

Montana was the only active copper 
stock. It declined % to 74%. Butte 
dropped %, but regained it, closing at 4%. 
Atlantic rose ® to 18%. Franklin dropped 
%, to 14, and Old Dominion was _ steady 
at 18% Quiney was quiet at 123. Tama- 
rack rose 2, io 115. There is considera- 
ble gossip on Butte. and of a somewhat 
more hopeful character than _ heretofore. 
The stock, however, is very heavy, and 
does not respond to the gossip. 

Money loaned at § per cent. New-York 
funds sold at 5 per cent. discount for cash. 
On the Street call money ranges from 
6 to 8, and time from 5 to 6 per cent. 


Messrs. J. S. Bache & Co., 47 Exchange 
Place, New-York, report closing quotations 
received from F. R. Cordley & Co., as 


follows: 
LAND STOCKS. 
Saturday. Friday. 

Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 
Boston W. she 50 
Brookline 4 me + 
East Boston 435 44 
West End 2% 2 
TELEPHONE STOCKS. 


204 
6044 


Mexican 
New-England ....... -- 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Dominion Coal .... 12 
Dominion Coal pf... 89% 
Gen. Electric pf..... 6 
Illinois Steel 
Lamson Store Serv. 
Philadelphia Co 
Reece Button Hole. : 
West. Elec, ist pf.. 
Bay State Gas 
RAILROAD STOCKS. 


Boston & Albany...21344 
Boston & Low 204 
Boston & Maine....166 
Central é i 
ioe, a & &. ¥ 95% .. 
C.J. R.&S&. Y. pf..102% 104 
Conn. & Pass aS Be 
Fitchburg 


167 
13 


a . M. 
a. 2, 
Old Colony 


Atlantic 

Boston & Mon 

Butte & Boston.... .. 
Cal. & Hecla.......295 
Franklin 

Kearsarge 


B. & M. R. (Neb.) 
c re 
. Mt. N. 


5 
Eastern ist 6s...... 116% 
Mexican C. cn. 4s.. 69! 
Mexican C. Ist inc.. 22% 
Mexican C. 2d inc.. 10% 
B. U. Gas Ist 5s.... 78 
UNLISTED. 
Ft. Wayne Elec... 1 
*And accrued interest. 





THE CHICAGO MARKET. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 15.—There was a decidedly 
better tone in the market to-day, and, 
though dull, stocks were all stronger. The 
legal difficulties of the Lake Street com- 
pany does not seem to depress the stock in 
the least; it closed at 21% bid. It is thought 
that by changing the motive power from 
steam to electricity it will easily earn its 
fixed charges and possibly pay something 
on the income bonds. The committee of 
the first mortgage Alley L bondholders met 
yesterday and extended the time for the 
deposit of the bonds to March, without 
penalty, with a penalty of $25 per bond 
after that date. The time has expired for 
deposits of the Alley L extension bonds in 
the Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, but 
probably similar action will be taken, 

The bank clearings were $12,481,045. 
There was no market on New-York ex- 


change. Money was quoted at 6@7 per 
cent. on time and at 6 per cent. on call. 


Messrs. J. S. Bache & Co., 47 Exchange 
Place, New-York, report closing prices re- 
ceived from Messrs. A. O. Slaughter & Co., 
Chicago, as follows: 

Saturday. Friday 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 

Strawboard.... 42% 48 42%, 43 
& Chi. Canal 
TS ¢ i605 phd end Oe 
. Brew. & Malt. .*14% 


Am. 
Cal. 
63 


37 
39 
49 


63 


. P. & P. Co. pf. 47% 
Chi. So. Side R. T. 
(Alley L) *6u 
Chi. City Railway. .275 
Chicago Telephone..157 
Diamond M. of IIl.. - 1305 
Lake St. Elev. Ry. .*215% 
Met. Elevated.......*1414 
Mil. & Chi. Brew... 14% 
Mil. & C. Brew. pf.. 3514 
New-York Biscuit. ..*7214 
N. Chi. St. R. R....*2501%4 
National Railway.. 107 
Street’s W. Stable 
oY 


West. Chi. St: R. R_*108i4 
Western Stone 68 
BONDS. 
Cass Av. & F. G. R. 
5s . 


. Dock Co. 5s... 


s "5% 
285 280 
161 157 
131% *131% 


37 
110 
138% 18 


*108 
*68 


we 9814 
100 
-- %107 


58% 58 


40 *40 

.. *100 
102% 102” 

Chi. G. L. & C. 5s.. 91% 92° #9] 
Consumers’ G. L. 5s. 82144 *821, 
Lake St. El. deb. 5s. 7 7644 76 
Met. Elevated 5s... . 70-66% 
No. Chi. City R. R. 4 
s "100% .. %100% 
*104% 


104 
101% 101% 
98% 97% 





FINANCES OF THE NATION. 
Condition of the Treasury, with Re- 


ceipts and Expenditures. 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 15.—Statement of the 
condition of the United States Treasury 
and the receipts and expenditures of the 
Government on the 15th day of February, 
1896: 

CASH IN THE TREASURY. 
eee watton. 22 eee ee 


$126,209, 239.56 
Outstanding gold cer- 
47,113,989.00 


tificates 
Less gold certificates 

841,030.00 
$46, 272,959.00 


in CASUTY ...ss- 
*$79, 936, 280.5 
silver dol- $79,086,280.56 
+ ow -~ - $354,342,023.00 
623 


te Sébpoes’ 
Standard 
Silver bullion ...... 
Total ............$854,965, 157.51 
Outstanding silver cer- 
tificates 345, 766,504.00 
15,048, 268.00 


Less silver 

cates in Treasury... 
Total 2... +++. +-$380, 718,236.00 
ce. pb 64 60 on bobs 


Standard dol 3 
lars. of $13, 606,928.00 
me meeseneses 128,421,852.25 


ov +0 +0 oe + » $187,028, 280, 25 
outstanding - 
notes ... 


Dee eee eee eee ee ee oy 


Balance .. 
United Stag 


24,246,921.51 


Total 


es notes. $99,909, 885.00 
Outstanding currency 
81,910,000.00 


cates 
Less currency certifi- 

cates in Treasury..  2,040,000.00 
+++ $29,870,000.00 


ee oe 


70, 039,835.00 


Fractional silver coin 
Fractional currency. . 
Minor coin 

Deposits 


Bonds 


159.88 

1, 123,068.19 

14,977,649.86 

pases. pavocs 6196, 78258 

oc nee cere $74,483,322.88 
ational bank 5 

cent. fund....  6,993,454.65 


é F Les ae 
Vand drat die 


Total 


2-0 2 oe e-0- 





ce 
Ment account .... 8,827,157.05 
Miscellaneous items, 1,567,022.75 


Total .......++.. $48,081,709.09 
POET vevseacvvas » +++» 80,801,613.29 
including 


Available cash balance, 
$205,024, 650.61 


gold reserve 


This 
Fiscal Year. 
$105,589,418.47 


93,531,876.84 
10,869, 174.94 


$209 990,470.25 


This Month. 
$6,867,348.35 


This Day. 
Customs. $554,920.79 


Internal 
revenue 398,249.82 5,606,010.35 

Miscella- 
neous.. 8,039.39 711,387.41 
$961,210.00 $13,184,746.11 
EXPENDITURES. 


This Day. This Month. 
$152,000.00 $2,804,000.00 $56,381,072.72 
260,000.00 2,029,000.00 36,133,838.06 
143,009.00 1,443,000.00 7, 20.27 

50,000.00 652,000.00 7,182,310.04 
Pensions. 600,000.00  8,606,000.09 354.71 
Interest... 29,000.00 1,831,000.00 : , 795.83 

Total .$1,234,000.00 $17,365,000.C0 $2 
Excess of 

exp en- 

diture s 

over re- 

ceipts... 272,790.00  4,180,253.89  22.886,681.88 
NATIONAL BANK FUND. 


Deposits under 
act July 14, 
1890 


Total. 


This 
Fiscal Year. 


Civil and 
miscel- 


This 
This Day.This Month. F'scal Year. 
$953,765.02 $3,528,983.50 
Redemptions 

under act July 

1890. ...$109,255.00 679,268.00 6,970,322.50 
REDEMPTION OF NOTES. 

U. S. Notes. Treas’y Notes. 

(Since 1879.) (Since 1890.) 

$371,816,130, $78,143,085 

98,933,501 3,418,125 
This month,. 10,424,030 325,070 10,749,100 
This day.... 1,779,051 4,220 1,783,271 

*Net gold and bullion reserved for redemption 
of United States notes, Section 12, act July 12, 
1882, 

United States bonds held by the Treasurer of 
the United States to secure National bank cir- 
culation: Currency 6s, $10,848,000; 5 per cents., 
$13,312,350; 4 per cents. of 1895,- $16,530,000; 4 
per cents. of 1907, $150,185,450; 2 per cents., 
22,477,500; total, $213,353,300. 

To secure public moneys in National bank de- 
positories: Currency 6s, $1,125,000; 5 per cents., 
$2,582,000; 4 per cents. of 1895, $775,000; 4 per 
cents, of 1907, $11,948,000; 2 per cents., $1,083,- 
000; total, $17,458,000. : 

To secure circulatior during the week ended 
Feb. 14: United States bonds deposited, $2,278,- 
500; United States bonds withdrawn, $1,370,000. 

National bank circulation outstanding: Cur. 
rency, $215,824,775; gold notes, $88,962. 

National banknotes during the week ended 
Feb. 14: Received for redemption, $2,196,434. 

Redeemed, to be returned to banks of issue: 
$1,557,950; to be destroyed and new notes issued, 
$1,281,165; to destroyed and retired, $337,817. 
Deposits received for redemption of notes of 
National banks failed, in liquidation, and re- 
ducing circulation, $646,267; balance of such 
deposits in the Treasury, $22,360,502. 

The receipts from customs for to-day were 
$554,920; from internal revenue, $398,249; mis- 
cellaneous, $8,039; National banknotes received 
for redemption, $275,780. 


14, 


Total. 
$449,959,215 


This f’cal yr. 102,351,62 





MISCELLANEOUS EARNINGS. 


National Lead for the year ended Dec, 31: 
1895. 1894. 1893. 


$672,172 $950,354 $863,706 
1,281,261 1,212,258 1,428,037 


$1,953,483 $2,162,612 $2,291,743 
Dividend, pref’d "1/043'280 °1,043'280 1,043,280 


$910,153 $1,119,382 $1,248,454 
149,054 ‘447,162 — ‘298,100 


Balance surp’s $761,099 $672,170 $950,364 
The balance sheet: 
ASSETS. 


1895. 1894. 1893. 
Plant investment$23,613,465 $23,629,022 $23,241,920 
Additions in y’r. 426,224 
Other investme’ts 435,663 425,703 417,557 
Stock on hand, 
raw and man- 
factured 
Treasury 
common 
Treasury 
preferred 
Cash in banks.. 
Notes receivable 
Accts. receivable 


Surplus earnin 
brought for’d.. 
Net earnings in 
year 








Balance 
Dividend, com’n. 





4,465,386 
94,600 
96,000 
692/204 
217.857 220,497 
281/838 1,186,562 
$30,878,866 $30,810,077 $31,200,472 
LIABILITIES. 


Capital ok, 
$15,000.000 $15,000,000 $15,000,000 


common 
Capital 

preferred 15,000,000 15,000,000 15,000,000 

Surplus earnings. 761,099 672,172 950,355 

12,603 12,603 37,603 

105,163 125,302 212,513 


Mortgages 
Accounts payable 
$30,878,866 $30,810,077 $31,200,472 
Edison Electric Illuminating Company of Brook- 
lyn for January: 
1896. 1895. 


Gross earnings...... $75, 704 $49,339 
Operating expenses. 89,374 23,047 


4,203,043 
94,600 
96,000 

1,232,003 

888,221 

1,100,802 


4,801,231 
94,600 


96,000 
338,209 








Increase. 
$26,365 
16,326 

$26,291 $10,038 
2,200 1,800 
$24,001 $8,238 
1,672 2T 
$8,366 
2,083 


"$6,283 


Net earnings. -...$36,330 
TaxXeS 2... o000 eases 4,000 
Balance $32,330 
Other sources 
Net result $34,180 25,764 
Interest on bonds... 4,166 2,083 


Surplts......—.--$29,964 


$23,680 





MAHOGANY AND CEDAR MARKET 


Improved Trade Conditions Promise 
Increased Activity. 


Mason & Co.’s circular on mahogany and 
eedar for 1895, just issued, summarizes 
conditions in the markets for this country 
and Europe as follows: 

“The importations of mahogany into 
both New-York and Europe during 1893 
were very heavy, and well up to the larg- 
est years previously reported. The panic 
of 1893 caused a dull trade, still mahogany 
continued to flow into the European mar- 
kets during 1894 in large quantities, mak- 
ing the imporiations for 1894 practically as 
large as for 1893; on the other hand, ar- 
rivals in New-York during 1894 were very 
much less, not over one-third of those of 
1893; the result was that on the ist of 
January, 1895, Europe had a much heavier 
stock in proportion to requirements than 


New-York. About a year ago trade shifted, 
exporters leaving a heavily stocked mar- 
ket (Europe) to send their goods to what 
they considered a better one, (New-York,) 
so that the arrivals in New-York for 1895 
were twice what they were in 1894, but not 
as much as in 1893. In the meantime New- 
York prices remained low, and during the 
latter part of 1895 the European market be- 
came very brisk, and prices have advanced 
in some grades very materially. New-York, 
on the other hand, has not experienced 
anything but a very ordinary demand, and 
prices remained low. At present New- 
York is much better supplied with stock 
than Europe, where the stock in first hands 
is not over one-third what it is in New- 
York. 

“We give a condensed table of imports 
into the markets of New-York and the 
United Kingdom, and mahogany on hand 
(in logs) Jan. 1, 1896, and also one year 
previous. It is of great interest to the 
mahogany trade to note the small stocks in 
first hands,-and the prospect of increased 
activity which is likely to result from im- 
proved trade conditions: 

Impor- Impor- 
tations, Jan.1, tations, Jan.1, 

1894. 1895.° 1895. 1896. 
44,509 Tee | woos 
one 4 14,187 


2,360 


United Kingdom. 
Es 
Stock in all hands... 
Stock in first hands.. 
United States, y 
Logs osne eves 
Stock in first hands.. -» 10,095 6,508 
“The strong advance in cedar has turned 
the attention of most all log extractors to 
that wood, in preference to mahogany, and 
we believe the neglect will lead to a short 
supply of mahogany this coming Summer 
in all markets; more particularly will this 
be the case with the Cuban product, which 
comes from a country involved in hostilities, 
which for some time to come will prevent 
active cutting. If we bear in mind the fact 
that the importations of Cuban mahogany 
into Europe and the United States for the 
last few years gave amounted to between 
27,000 and 30,000 logs per annum, and that 
this supply can be considered as at an end 
for 1896, the strength of the statistical 
position on Jan. 1, both in Europe and 
America, will be further emphasized.” 


weer 





An Accident at Lexington. 


From The Boston Transcript. : 

The following story was written, a few 
days after the battle of Lexington, by Dr. 
Gordon, minister of the church in Jamaica 
Plain: 

The brigade marched out, playing, by way of 
contempt, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle,’ a song composed in 
derision of the New-Englanders, scornfully called 
Yankees. smart boy observing it, as the 
troops passed through Roxbury, made himself ex- 
tremely merry with the circumstance, jump- 
ing and laughing so as to attract the atention 
of his lordship, who, it is said, asked him at 
what he was laughing so heartily; and was an- 
swered, ‘‘ To think how you will dance by-and- 
by to ‘Chevy Chase.’”’’ It is added that the 
repartee stuck to his lordship gil day. 

Does any one know who the boy was, or 
at exactly what spot the incident took 
place? A recent tradition, not very well 
founded, says he was sitting on a fence. 
Where was the fence? 





Much in the Way. 
From The Philadelphia Ledger. 
“ What,” asks The Boston Transcript, 
argumentatively, “is Massachusetts with 
one Coa left out?’”? We don’t know. Bus 
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BANKS, 


Merchants’ National Bank 
CAP. AND SURPLUS, $2,900,000. 


Chemical National 


42 Wall it. 





270 Broadway. 


National Bank of Commerce 
CAP. AND SUR. $8,500,000. 





20 Nassau St. 





Mercantile National Bank 


Cap. and Surplus, $1,900,000. 
191 Broadway. 





Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,900,000. 
9 and 11 Nassau St. 


The Nassau Bank 


Corner Beekman and Nassau Streets, 


Fourth National 








16 Nassau St. 





Central National 


2322 Broadway.. 





Chase National Bank 
16 Nassau Street. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Fourth Street National Bank 
Capital, $1,506,000, Surplus, $1,115,000. 


TRUST COMPANIES. 


Continental Trust Company 
18 Wall Street. 


ATLANTIC TRUST COMPANY, 
39 WILLIAM STREET. 

L. V. F. RANDOLPH, Pres. J. S. SUYDAM, Sc’y. 
NEW-YORK SECURITY & TRUST CO., 
44 and 46 Wall Street. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000. SURPLUS, $1,000,000 


The State Trust Co. 











36 Wall Street. 


United States Porigage & Crust Go. 
Capital $2,000,000. Surplus $1,000,000, 
MUTUAL LIFE BUILDING, 59 CEDAR ST. 

Washington Trust Company 


Stewart Building, 280 Broadway. 


Bankers’ Cards. 














« 
—— — eee 


W. N. COLER & CO., 
Bankers. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


ORDERS EXECUTED FOR ALL IN- 
VESTMENT SECURITIES. 


34 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
J.S. BACHE & CO., 


Bankers and Brokers, 


7 Exchange Place, 43 Leonard St., N. Y. 
Members of the 
New-York and Chicago Stock Ex- 
changes and we Board of 
ade. 


Orders executed in COTTON in New- 
York, New-Orleans and Liverpool. 


HOLMES & CO., 


61 Broadway, New-York. 
MEMBERS OF THE N. Y. STOCK EXCHANGE. 

Receive accounts and deposits of Firms, Indi- 
viduals, &c., and allow interest on daily bal- 
ances. 

Buy and sell for cash or carry on margin at 
lowest rates of interest on the New-York, Phil- 
adelphia, Boston, and Chicago Stock Exchanges, 
Stocks, Bonds, Grain, Cotton, &c. 

BRANCH OFFICE, HOFFMAN HOUSE, 


W. B. SMITH & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
STOCKS, BONDS, GRAIN, COTTON, 
and all securities that are dealt in on New-York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, Philadelphia, or Bos- 
ton Exchanges bought and sold for cash 
or carried on margin. 
Market Letter on Application, 
ESTABLISHED 13878. 


HOLLISTER & BABCOCK 


BANKERS & BROKERS, 
i7 AND 19 BROAD ST. 


MEMBERS NEW-YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
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~ MOTHER LODE ~ 
CONSOLIDATED 
GOLD COMPANY, 


OPERATING THE FINEST GROUP OF GOLD 
MINES ON THE FAMOUS “ MOTHER 
LODE” OF CALIFORNIA. 
$12,000,000 OF ORE ALREADY IN SIGHT. 
GUARANTEED DIVIDEND OF 10 PER CENT. 
PER ANNUM, payable quarterly at the office of 
the Manhattan Trust Company, 20 Wall St., 
New-York City. Next dividend will be paid March 
15th. An increase to 30 per cent. will soon take 
place. Transfer agents, the Knickerbocker Trust 

Company, 66 Broadway. 

One hundred thousand preferred shares are now 
offered at the par value of $1 per share, after 
Stock to be 
listed on New-York Mining Exchange. 


which the price will be advanced. 


Applications for shares may be made direct to 


the Secretary, 


R. WILMARTH APPLETON, 


Washington Building, 
from whom prospectuses and reports may 
be obtained. 


St. Joseph and Grand Island 
Railroad Company. 


The first mortgage bondholders are hereby noti- 
fied that a decree of foreclosure and sale having 
been obtained, the property covered by the mort- 
gage will be sold at an early date. Under the 
conditions of the Bondholders’ Agreement, dated 
June 1, 1894, $6,300,000 of First Mortgage 
Bonds have been deposited. Bonds not yet 
deposited will be received either at the CEN- 
TRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW- 
YORK, 54 Wall Street, New-York, or at the 
OLD COLONY TRUST COMPANY, Boston, 
until further notice, on payment of a penalty of 
three per cent, 

New-York, Feb. 7, 1896. 

KF. P. OLCOTT, 


HENRY BUDGE, 

WILLIAM L, BULL, 

GORDON ABBOTT, 
J. N. WALLACE, Secretary, 54 Wall Street. 
WILLIAM STRAUSS, Counsel. 


CHICAGO, PEORIA AND ST. LOUIS 


REORGANIZATION, 
NEW-YORK, February 10th, 1896. 
The plan formulated in the reorganization 
agreement of January 8, 1894, as qualified by the 
modification of August 15, 1895, has been con- 
summated, and the new securities will be ready 
for distribution on and after Maréh 23, 1896, on 
presentation and surrender to The Mercantile 
Trust Company of reorganization certificates of 
deposit. A copy of the explanatory circular can 
be procured on application to The Mercantile 
Trust Company. 
Reorganization Committee, 
by LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman. 


New-York, Lake Erie & Western 


Railroad Company 
COLLATERAL TRUST BONDS. 


28 Wall St., New-York, January 8th, 1896. 
Referring to the call for the above bonds by the 
United States Trust Company as Trustee, which 
thereby mature on the 18th February next, we 
hereby give notice that we are now prepared to 
cash such bonds upon presentation at our office, 
at 110 per cent. and interest to Feb, 18, less a 
rebate at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum to 
the maturity of the call. 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. 
MONEY TO LOAN ON BOND AND MORTGAGE 
at 4, 44%, and 5 per cent. We have clients who 
will loan 70 per cent. of valuation on desirably 


located property. 
VAN RENSSELAER & SMITH, 
185 Broadway. 


BRON BROTHERS & 00., 


1 Broadway, New-York, 





Committee. 














ALL ST. 


standing bonds, 





STOCKS and WHEAT 
ATTRACTING BUYERS. 


The bond issue is out of the way and every one 
is ready to go to work with confidence in the 
bright outlook for the country’s prosperity. 

THE PURCHASING POWER OF THE STOCK 
MARKET IS MORE PRONOUNCED THAN FOR 
MONTHS PAST, AND ITS ABILITY TO BRING 
ABOUT A MUCH FURTHER ADVANCE IN 
PRICES HAS BEEN MADE PLAINLY EVI- 
DENT. 

Conditions favor repetition of last Spring's bull 
market. 

Every concession from present prices in active 
stocks makes a safe buying point. 

WHEAT CONTINUES TO ATTRACT 
GREAT SPECULATIVE ATTENTION. 
PRICE IS CHEAP AND BUYING NOW 
WILL RETURN A GOOD PERCENTAGE 
TO PURCHASERS. 

Write or call for our ‘‘400-PAGE MANUAL,” 
illustrated with railroad maps, giving complete 
information of all RAILROAD and INDUSTRIAL 
properties, including highest and lowest prices 
fur a series of 10 to 30 years of Stocks, Bonds, 
Grain, and Cotton, and also the methods of buy-~ 
ing and selling on margin. 

ISSUED GRATIS AND MAILED FREE. 
oer - BONDS, GRAIN, 
co ON, PROVISIONS, 
Bought and sold for cash on a margin of 8 to 5 
per cent. Commission 1-16. 


DETERMINING THE FINANCIAL RE- 
SPONSIBILITY OF THE FIRM WITH 
WHICH YOU DEAL IS AS IMPORTANT 
AS SELECTING THE RIGHT STOCKS, 


New-York National Bank references furnished. 
Twenty years’ experience, largest clientele, 
most commodious offices, best brokerage service. 


HAIGHT &FREESE 


BANKERS 
AND 


COMMISSION STOCK BROKERS, 


563 BROADWAY. NEW-YORK CITY. 
UP-TOWN BRANCH: 
1,182 Broadway, next to Delmonico’s, near 26th St. 
OSTON OFFICE: 
85 STATE ST. 
DIRECT WIRES. 





TO THE HOLDERS OF 


OREGON IMPROVEMENT 
First Mortgage 6 °/, Bonds. 


Inasmuch as the semi-annual payments required 
to be made by the Sinking Fund, under a pro- 
vision in the First Mortgage, have not been 
made, and the arrears upon the same amounted 
on December 1, 1895, to $168,000.00, and as the 
Mortgage provides that upon default of such pay- 
ment the First Mortgage bonds shall, at the op- 
tion of the holders of one-half of the then out- 
become due and payable; and as 
the Consolidated Mortgage bonds are now in de- 
fault, and deposited with a Reorganization Com- 
mittee, the undersigned have consented to act as 
a Committee for the exclusive protection of the 
First Mortgage bonds under a Bondholders’ Pro- 
tective Agreement. . 

You are requested to send your names and ad- 
dresses to any of the undersigned, stating the 
amount of your holdings, and to deposit your 
bonds with the Central Trust Company of New- 
York, No. 54 Wall Street, New-York City, in ex- 
change for negotiable receipts. 

Further information and copies of: the agree- 
ment may be obtained from the Central Trust 
Company or from any of the undersigned. 

F, P. OLCOTT, 

President of the Central Trust Co., New-York. 
GUSTAV E. KISSEL, 

Of Kessler & Co., No. 54 Wall Street, New-York. 
MOSES WILLIAMS, ; 

President of State Street Safe Deposit and Trust 

Co., Boston, and of the Third National Bank, 

Boston, Mass. 


Investors Securities 
Trust. 


15 WALL STREET, 


England’s voice has been 





NEW-YORK. 
in behalf of 


peace; the differences between the great nations 


heard 


are sure of an equable adjustment; that portion 
of the American Congress most truly representa- 
tive of the people has buried the fifty-cent 
the 


than was ever known; capital, stimulated by the 
t 


dollar; production of gold is greater now 


return of confidence, is reaching out to get the 
and there is a 


all fields of 


bargains created by disaster, 


bracing atmosphere of activity in 
legitimate enterprise. 

All this is significant of the dawn of an era of 
great prosperity. And history is being repeated. 
Many excellent stocks and bonds are depressed 
to-day, as in the panics of ‘73 anc to the 
level of securities without value, affording now, 
as then, golden opportunities for safe and 
profitable investments. 

It is the work of this institution to seek out 
those securities which possess exceptional merit 
and to place its customers and clients in a posi- 
tion to reap the benefit of returning values. 

INVESTORS SECURITIES TRUST, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW-YORK CITY. 


Manhattan Gold Mining and De- 


at, 





velopment Company. 


The subscriptions for stock in this company for 
working capital have been very large, and the 
prices on and after Wednesday next, the 19th 
inst., will be those quoted in the New-York Min- 
ing Exchange; meantime, under instructions, the 
price is 20 cents per share of $2. No subscrip- 
tions received for less than 100 shares. 

Our firm’s representative has just returned from 
the Cripple Creek gold fields, and we are in a 
position to afford the fullest authentic informa- 
tion in regard to all stocks listed in Colorado. 
On Wednesday next our book giving details re- 
specting every mining company in Colorado will 
be ready from the printers, and our customers 
should apply for copies, and send orders to 


Sims, Beers & Co., 
MEMBERS NEW-YORK MINING EX- 
CHANGE, 

27-29 PINE STREET, 
NEW-YORK,. 


Union Typewriter Co.’s Securities. 





| American Type Founders’ Securities. 


BOUGHT BY 


TOBEYT & KIRE:; 


NO. 8 BROAD ST. _ 
Dividends. 
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Office of HECKER-JONES-JEWELL MILLING 
CO., 207 Produce Exchange, Feb. 18, 1896. 
DIVIDEND NO. 14. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared 
a quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock of the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling 
Co., payable March 2, to stockholders of record at 
closing of the transfer books. Transfer books will 
be closed at 3 P. M. Feb. 21, and opened at 9 A. 
M. March 2. The coupons of the first mortgage 6 
per cent. bonds of the company, due March 2, 
1896, will be paid by the Franklin Trust Compa- 
ny, corner of Clinton and Montague Sts., Brook- 
lyn. THOS. A. McINTYRE, Treasurer. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, FEB. 14, 1896.—The Board 

of Directors of the CLEVELAND, LORAIN 
AND WHEELING RAILWAY COMPANY have 
this day declared a dividend of ONE PER CENT. 
upon the preferred stock of the company, out of 
the surplus earnings of the company, the same to 
be payable March 3, 1896, at the office of Blair 
& Co., No. 33 Wall St., New-York, to the stock- 
holders of record of Feb. 21, 1896. 

The transfer books of the company will close on 
that date and remain closed until March 4, 1896. 

M. D. WOODFORD, President. 


OFFICE OF WELSBACH COMMERCIAL CoO., 
40 Wall St., New-York City, Feb. 18, 1896. 
The Directors have this aor declared a quarterly 

dividend of TWO (2) PER CENT. on the preferred 

stock, payable on March 10, 1896, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business Feb. 29, 1 

The transfer books of the preferred stock will be 

closed from March 2 to March 10, both inclusive. 

Checks will be mailed. 

EDWARD C. LEE, Treasurer. 


THB TRANSFER BOOKS OF THE GENERAL 
mortgage 4% per cent. Registered Bonds of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Co. will close at the 
office of the Central Trust Co. of N. Y. Friday, 
Feb. 21, 1896, at 8 P. M., preparatory to the pay- 
ment of the semi-annual interest thereon, due 
March 1, 1896, and will reopen March 2, 1898, 
at 10 A. M. T. O. BARBOUR, Treas. 
Richmond, Va., Feb’ry 13, 1896. 


Meetings and Elections. 


ed ~ 

















THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE STOCK- 

holders of the Nicaragua Company for the 
election of Directors and the transaction of such 
business as may properly come before the meet- 
ine, “at be held THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 20th, 
at 12 o'clock noon, at the office of the 
ompany, No. G4 


0. 1 





NATIONAL GUARD NOTES. 

The well-known features of Quartermas- 
ter Dana B. Pratt of the Ninth Regiment, 
presented this week, will be at once recog- 
nized by his numerous friends. 

Quartermaster Pratt enlisted in Company 
K, Ninth Regiment, Feb. 5, 1883, and was 
promoted Sergeant on Sept. 5, 1884. He left 
Company. K to become Left General Guide 
of the regiment on May 8, 1885, and was 
appointed Quartermaster Sergeant of the 
regiment on Dec. 18, 1885. His first com- 
mission dates Nov. 19, 1886, when he was 
appointed Quartermaster, resigning Sept. 
29, 1898, only to be reappointed to his old 
position Nov. 26, 1894. 

Quartermaster Pratt, or Dr. Pratt, as he 
is known in private life, for he is a prac- 
ticing dentist, was graduated from the Bos- 
ton Dental College in 1877. He is a promi- 





Lieut. Dana B. Pratt, 
Quartermaster Ninth Regiment. 





nent Mason, being a member of Pyramid 

Lodge, No.+490, F. and A. M., and of Union 

Chapter, No. 180, R. A. M. His good nature 

is proverbial, and he stands as a perfect 

specimen of the New-York citizen soldier. 
+,* 

The plan to appoint a permanent Major 
General and staff, which was announced 
in this column a number of’ weeks since 
and which is known to be under considera- 
tion by the Commander in Chief, is one 
that will meet with general approval, pro- 
vided, of course, that in the selection of a 
Major General and staff the greatest care 
is taken to secure officers of practical ex- 
perience, who can afford sufficient time 


to attend to their duties. The Maior Gen- 
eral should, of necessity, be an officer who 
could spend the greater portion of his time 
at Albany, and, with the other working 
members of his staff, should be a salaried 
officer. The staff of the Governor should 
then be purely ornamental, with the ex- 
ception of his Adjutant General, who is 
practically his chiet clerk, and who should, 
in the event of the contemplated change 
becoming a reality, rank as a Brigadier 
General. 

In connection with the permanent Major 
General scheme there is another one, it is 
said, to divide the First Brigade of New- 
York City into two brigades. This plan, in 
the opinion of all practical officers who 
have no axe to grind, is one that cannot 
be too severely condemned. It is one of 
the most absurd propositions ever advanced 
to retard the progress of an enlightened and 
reliable force. It would be a step backward 
to the old days of multifarious divisions 
and brigades, with top-heavy staffs and 
tangle of red tape, an extra and useless ex- 
pense, and a veritable stumbling block. The 
secret of the extra brigade scheme is simp- 
ly due to “ vanity,’”’ and nothing more. If 
a Major General is appointed, especially 
the officer slated, his friends are fearful 
that he will never get an opportunity to 
parade at the head of_a body of troops 
worthy the dignity of a Major General. The 
entire force in time of peace would seldom 
be mobilized, on account of the expense, but 
with two brigades in New-York City, the 
Major Genera! would always have a divis- 
ion ready for parade purposes, and he 
would not need to call out the Brooklyn 
troops. It would be a simple matter, the 
promoters of the scheme think, to arrange 
for a parade on Broadway, Fifth Avenue, 
or at Van Cortlandt Park, with the division 
in New-York City, a Major General’s com- 
mand. But to have a Major General buried 
at Albany, without an opportunity to ride 
at the head of troops in New-York City, in 
the opinion of a few of the fuss and feath- 
er element, would never do. 

It is hoped the Governor will not listen 
to any proposition looking to the formation 
of an additional brigade, and if he wants 
opinions from practical,officers, who know 
what the interests of the service demands 
they may readily be obtained. The pres- 
ent compact force of four brigades, with 
the addition of a permanent and competent 
commander, could not be improved upon 
as an organization. With an extra brigade 
the transit of papers would be delayed 
even more than now, and now, the delay is 
bad enough, for papers sent, in one in- 
stance, for example, in May last, finally 
reached their destination the following No- 
vember, and in another instance papers 
forwarded a year ago have not been heard 
of yet. In both cases three weeks at the 
latest should have sufficed for the papers 
to have traveled through the regular chan- 
nels. This is with four brigades. With five 
the increase in delay may be imagined. 

*,* 

In compliance with orderg of the Brigade 
Commander, Col. Seward of the Ninth Reg- 
iment has forwarded a report of the al- 
leged indecent exhibition and disorder at 
the recent stag of Company G. This report, 
it is understood, is based upon a report of 
the regimental armory committee, of which 


Major Lorigan is Chairman, and will cer- 


tainly cause no liftle surprise among those. 


conversant with the real facts of the case, 
especially as it is asserted that it does not 
agree with the report of the committee. 
From an official source it is learned that in 
the report to Gen. Fitzgerald, Col. Seward 
states that “after careful investigation he 
cannot find any grounds for the newspaper 
charges of misconduct on the occasion of 
the stag of the company in question, and 
that, in accordance with orders, the lights 
were out promptly at midnight, and that 
the only disturbance was early in the even- 
ing, with an outsider, who was.put out 
of the armory, and that no liquor wag of- 
fered for sale in the armory.” It is safe to 
state that the above report will not please 
a considerable number of the officers of the 
Ninth, who are well aware that events have 
transpired in the armory on more than one 
occasion not calculated to help the morale 
of the command. In the present case they 
feel, and some of them know positively, and 
can bear witness to it if they will, that an 
improper exhibition was not only given in 
the armory by a woman performer, but that 
liquor was sold, and, furthermore, that one 
officer in particular made a disgraceful ex- 
hibition of himself on this occasion, as he 
has frequently done before. Naturally, the 
officers of the Ninth wish to avoid scandal 
but the only way to effect this end is to 
come out boldéy for the right and make it 
impossible for any one to remain in their 
midst who reflects discredit on the com- 
mand. Through no fault of the self-respect- 
ing element scandalous events, it is known, 
have transpired against the good name of 
the regiment, and these self-respecting offi- 
cers, be it said to their credit, desire to 
have the regiment purged of those responsi- 
ble for the scandal. 


An event of special interest in the First 
Brigade next Friday evening will be the 
raview. of the Eighth Regiment, as it will 
be with Col. Chauncy in command. The re- 
view will be taken by Gen. Fitzgerald, and 
a reception will follow. 

s,* 

The two battalions of the Ninth Regiment 
will hold ‘their farewell reviews and tre- 
ceptions in the present armory, as follows: 
First Brigade, Major Japha, on Thursday, 
Feb. 27; Second Battalion, Major Lorigan, 
Thursday evening, March 12. Col. Seward 
has appointed an Assistant Inspector of 
Rifle Practice in the person of ex-Lisut. 
BH. J. Winteroth, who is at present a 
private in the Seventh Regiment. Company 
A will hold an election to-morrow night for 
Second Lieutenant, which, it is expected, 
will result in the promotion of Sergt. Ma- 
honey. The battalion drills, which have 
taken place the last week, have been very 
largely attended, aside from being most 
creditably executed. Aa 


It has been officially determined that the 
annual inspection and muster of Squadron 
A shall be held at Van Cortlandt Park on 
Saturday, May 23, next. This will give an 
opportunity for the squadron to give a 
public exhibition of its capabilities in 
mounted drill, for which it is justly cele- 
brated. The event will undoubtedly attract 
a large number of interested spectators, 

s,* 

The Twenty-second Regiment, at its an- 
nual inspection and muster a few nights 
since, made an exceedingly fine showing. 
It has increased in membership over the 
inspection of last year, and had fewer ab- 
sent. In 1895 the aggregate membership was 
668, and at the inspection last Monday the 
number of men who reported for duty was 


only 16 men being absenj out of an ag- 
gregate’ membership of 6$4. Company & 
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Liliendahl, had the distinction of be- 
ing the only company in the regiment with 
every officer and man present, while Com- 
pany BH, Capt. Thurston, had the distinction 
of being the largest company, with the 
splendid turnout of 102 officers and mien 
present, and only 1 man absent. Company 
A, Capt. Murphy, and also Company C, it 
will be noticed, have made a material gain 
in membership. The following are the fig- 
ures in detail for this year and last: 

—1896. 1895. 

: Pres’ t.Abs’t.Agg. Pres’t. Abs’t. Agg. 
Field and Staff.18 at 18 15 . 15 
Non. Com. St’f.12 Pp 12 10 11 
Company A.... 65 7 7 
Company 51 
Company C 72 
Company b3 
Company 103 
Company F 77 
Company 60 
Company H.... 55 
Company I..... 55 
Company K....62 63 


16 684 

*,* 

Company F, Twenty-second Regiment, 
Capt. W. B. Smith, has no use for mem- 
bers who neglect their duty, and for this 
reason has expelled, by unanimous vote, 
Privates F. J. Farry, C. Livingston, and J. 
Nachman. The Non-Commissioned Staff 
Officers’ Association of the regiment has 
reorganized, with the following officers: 
Drum Major George W. Brown, President; 


Quartermaster Sergt. F. B. Britton, Vice 
President; Hospital Steward C. E. McDon- 
ald, Secretary; Commissary Sergt. F. BH. J. 
Rice, Treasurer. Color Bearer Slessinger 
H. Moss has presented the association with 
a large American eagle, a handsome French 
clock, and a crayon picture of the non- 
commissioned staff for the ornamentation 
of their quarters. The handsome Color 
Sergeant, who is celebrated not alone for 
the ability with which he performs his du- 
ties, but also as having more avoirdupois 
than any other Color Sergeant in the Na- 
tional Guard, has received a vote of thanks. 
A committee has been appointed to ar- 
range for the annual dinner of the asso- 
ciation. Company A gave a very pleasant 
entertainment and reception at the armory 
last Mondegy evening. The eleven dances 
on the programme were interspersed with 
recitations, solos, and music by a mandolin 
quintet. Among the many guests present were 
the following: Miss Helen Redmond, Miss 
Lillian Redmond, Mrs. J, J. Truman, Mr. 
and Mrs. J. A. Redmond, the Misses Ken- 
nedy, W. L. Redmond, Miss Pessels, Frank 
Carr, Mrs. Marie Coyle, Miss M. C. Preville, 
Mr. and Mrs, Pessels, Mr. and Mrs. Roth- 
well, Mr. and Mrs, McTiernan, W. B. Kex- 
nedy, Mr Haight, the Misses Hooker, Mr. 
Gilfillan, W. S. Alley, Miss Alice Cartier, 
Miss Annie Lee, Miss H. T. Smith, Mr, and 
Mrs. Spelman, Mr. and Mrs. Bell, Mr. and 
Mrs. Langdon, Dr. Collins, Dr. Bennett, Dr. 
Owens, Mr, and Mrs. Reynolds, Mr. and 
Mrs. Dewey. Company G will hold a 
dance next Friday night. 
*,* 

Company B, Seventy-first Regiment, Capt. 
Hazen, has decided to make extensive alter- 
ations in their company room, which will 
practically give them an additional floor, 
which is to be used as a locker room. The 
stag given by the company a few nights 
since in celebrating its ninth anniversary 
proved a great success. The committee in 
in charge were Lieut. F. H. Brandes, Sergt. 
C. F. Boynton, and Privates Babcock, 
Parker, and Benedict. Among the special 
guests were Major C. H. Smith, Capt. E. 
F. Austin, Lieuts. Joyce and True, and 
Sergts. Hunter and Refferty. The annual 
inspection and muster of the regiment will 
take place on or about Monday evening, 
March 9. The stag of Company G, Capt. 
Timpson, held last Tuesday night, was great- 
ly enjoyed. There was music of almost 
every description, a boxing programme, 
which included four rounds between ‘‘ Kid ”’ 
Foley and George Justice; bass solo by 
Greer of the Digby Bell Opera Company; 
Richards and Merritt, somg and dance art- 
ists; Prof. Barton, banjoist, and many 
other features. The singing of Private 
Doyle also deserves special mention. Capt. 
Timpson of this company, who has been 
laid up with threatened pneumonia, is now 
able td get around again. The trouble in 
Company H over the discharge of First 
Sergt. Longson, in which a number of the 
members have become quite embittered 
against Capt. Fisher and desire his res- 
ignation, is likely, it is thought, to be 
amicably settled. Major Smith visited the 
company last Tuesday night, and gave 
some practical advice to the members, 
which, they would do well to heed. In any 
case, Capt. Fisher proposes to run the 
company, and in this he will be sustained 
by superior authority. The rumor that 
Lieut. Beekman of Company B was to re- 
sign is said to be unwarranted. Com- 
pany C, Seventy-first Regiment, Capt. 
Zabriskie, has decided to hold an informal 
dance in the armory on Saturday evening, 
Feb. 29. Company A, Capt Whittle, will 
hold a campfire in the Park Avenue Hotel 
on the evening of March 6. Quartermaster 
Sands of Company C has asked for his 
discharge, after a service of thirteen years. 
He was one of the most popular and en- 
ergetic members pf the company, and its 
members lose his services with regret. 
veterans of the regiment will meet 
morrow night, when a portrait of Adit. 
Gen. McAlpin will be presented to them. 
The regiment will be inspected about 
March 9. 
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A new company for the Sixty-ninth Regi- 
ment, which is to be known as Company 
H, is now being organized by ex-Capt. 
Patrick J. Morgan, who commanded the 
company some years ago. The Captain is 
an enthusiastic worker, and quite a number 
of his old men are interesting themselves 
in the movement, and the result should 
be the formation of an exceptionally fine 
company. The recent attack on the regi- 
ment by some unknown enemy in an anony- 
mous circular was a cowardly though ab- 
solutely harmless attempt to injure the 
command. 

*,* 

The non-commissioned officers and drivers 
of the First Battery, Capt. Louis Wendel, 
will hold their annual reception and ball 
at the armory on April 18. The event will 
undoubtedly prove as successful as those 
given for a number of years past. Sergt. 
Jansen is Chairman of the committee. Lieut. 
Engleman, who resigned some time since, 
has been honorably discharged. 

*.* 

A platoon of the Second Battery, Capt. 
Wilson, in command of Lieut. Flanagan, 
will visit Yonkers on Friday evening, March 
20, upon the invitation of the Fourth Sepa- 
rate Company of that place. The platoon 
will give a Gatling-gun drill, during which 
it will dismount and assemble the piece, 
change wheels, fire with diminished hum- 
bers, and perform other mechanical ma- 
noeuvres for which the battery is celebrat- 
ed, and the guests can look forward to an 
exhibition of rare merit. 

. * 
a 

Company F, Seventh Regiment, Capt. 
Rand, will hold a smoker at a popular re- 
sort next Friday night. 

* 

The members of Troop C have decided to 
raise a fund to buy a number of horses for 
the use of its members. With this end in 
view, an assessment of $10 per man has 
been decided upon. The troop numbering 
some ninety officers and men, a snug sum 
should be realized. 

* * 
* 

Company A of the Fourteenth Regiment 
has decided to hold a reception at the 
armory on April 30. A feature of the occa- 
sion will be a bayonet drill. Company D 
will hold a ball next Friday night. 

+,* 

Checks for the annual alowance of $50 to 
mounted officers and $30 to dismounted offi- 
cers for uniforms are now being distibuted, 
and as officers have been put to considerahle 


expense lately by changes in uniform the. 


checks will prove very acceptable, 
* 


An exhibition drill and reception will be 
given by the Forty-seventh Regiment next 
Friday night. 


*,* 
The annual inspection and muster of the 
Fourteenth Regiment, made last Tuesday 
by Inspector General McLewee and his as- 


sistants, showed a marked improvement 
over the inspection of 1895. While the ag- 
gregate. membership is less, owing to a 
large amount of dead wood being dropped, 
the regiment is in a much better condition. 
At the inspection last Tuesday there were 
only thirty absentees, against ninety at the 
inspection in 1895. he figures for the last 
inspection, with a comparison of 1895, are 
given below: 





1896. 1895. 
Pres’t.Abs’t.Agg. Pres’t. Abs’t. Agg. 
Field and Staff.17 ee 17 13 ‘ 18 
Non, Com. 8t’f.13 14 
Company A.... 63 
Company ° 56 
Company 58 
Company 74 
Company 51 
Company 55 
Company 54 
Company 59 
Company 72 
56 
629 
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Total 30 643 
*,* 

The Twenty-third Regiment will be re- 
viewed in the armory on Friday evening, 
Feb. 28, by Adjt. Gen. McAlpin, and marks- 
man badges and shooting trophies will be 
praeeneee, the same evening. In preyaration 

r the event, a regimental drill will be 


* F 
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19 
held next Friday night. Company A. will 
hold an election for Second Lieute: 
Wednesday night, the candidates Samed ite 


ing Sergts. urber and Parsons. ‘ 


Referring to the recent anonymous at~« 
tack on the Sixty-ninth Regiment, the cur- 
rent issue of The American Guard Gazette 
of the Seventy-first Regiment says: “In 


the opinion of all true men there is no 
coward so thoroughly despicable as the one 
who, behind an anonymous communication, 
hides his identity and wantonly endeavors 
to disturb the peace and welfare of either 
person or organization. While such at- 
tacks in general should be treated with the 
contempt that they déserve, now that our 
comrades in the “‘ gallant Sixty-ninth’” and 
their esteemed Commandant, Col. Smith, as 
well as our Brigade Commander, have been 
assailed in this sneaking fashion, it may 
be pertinent to call attention to the fact 
that there is a law covering the unauthor- 
ized formation and maintenance of military 
bodies, and also a very clear and distinct 
one regarding the assumption of military 
titles and insignia. It would seem that a 
very excellent opportunity for the applica- 
tion of these laws is here presented.” 





A BITTER WAR ON THE TRAMPS 


Capt. Selleck Succeeds in Closing- the Doors 
of Their Hotel in Norwalk, Vonn., 
Against Them. 


NORWALK, Conn., Feb. 15.—This city is 
now very much vexed over the ‘“ tramp 
question,” and many are the plans that 
are being thought over, but none has as 
yet been proposed which apears to solve 
the much-discussed matter. For many 
years Norwalk has maintained, in connec- 
tion with its jail, a large room, known as 
“The Tramps’ Hotel,” in which lodging 
was given over night to the weary way- 
farers. A fire was furnished, but nothing 
else, and for lighting purposes the strag- 
glers, before they would stow themselves 
away for the night on the board and con- 
crete floors, would visit every undertaker’s 
establishment, and beg the portions of can- 
dles left over from various wakes, and 
afterward secure hewspapers, which were 
laid upon the floor, to serve as a protection 
against cold. Norwalk’s “‘ hotel’ has ac- 
commodated as many as 150 tramps on 
stormy nights, and the officials of the vax 
rious towns in this vicinity would, when 


applied to by tramps for shelter, direct 
them to this city. 

But a change has come. Last Fall, to be 
in the fashion, the town of Norwalk elected 
a reform administration, with Capt. Isaac 
Selleck as Chief Executive, or, in other 
words, First Selectman. Capt. Selleck has 
a deadly hatred for all men who will not 
work. He was Captain of a packet sloop, 
Dlying between Norwalk and New-York in 
the days when steamboats were very scarce, 
and was himself a hard worker. After the 
election he cast about, as a Ways and 
Means Committee, to reduce the already 
large town expenses, and finally decided that 
the coal burned in the ‘‘ Tramps’ Hotel” 
during the Winter could be saved, and 
orders immediately went forth that thence- 
forth no tramps would be accommodated 
with lodgings. 

But the ‘“tourists’’ appeared as usual, 
and the city police escorted them to the 
usual lodging place, in spite of the Captain’s 
orders. After this operation had been per- 
formed a few times, the Captain had the 
vagrants arrested, but the prosecutor of the 
police court, H. Whitmore Gregory, re- 
puned to try them, and they were turned 
oose. 

The Captain grew decidedly warm and 
a day or two ago, when Gregory was absent 
from town, secured the arrest of four va- 
grants, and Attorney Leo Davis prosecut- 
ing, two of them were sentenced to a term 
in the county jail. The fact that the cost 
of the arrest, trial, and transfer of ‘the 
prisoners to the Bridgeport jail would pay 
the coal bill for two years had no weight 
with the doughty Selectman. 

The town owns the jail building, and. as 
after the return of Mr. Gregory no more 
vagrants would be prosecuted, the 
police insisted on bringing them in. the 
Captain threatened to close the jail. as 
there was no law compelling the town to 
keep it open. This brought Mayor A. C. 
Wheeler and Councilman Harvey M. Kent 
into the row, and there was a warm time. 
Mr. Kent offered personally to defray the 
cost of the needed coal. but the Captain 
was obdurate, as he was then determined to 
clean out the vagrants at any cost. 

Various conferences between the town 
and city officials were held, but to no pur- 
pose, and the ‘Tramps’ Hotel” has 
closed its doors. 
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ROL’S FORCE DID 


PA DUTY 


President Roosevelt Compliments It 


on Its Action at Ardandhu’s Fire. 


Roosevelt of the 
sent for Sergt. 
the police boat Patrol, 
with him about the Thursday morning 
fire on the steamer Ardandhu, in the up- 
per bay. The Patrol went to the fire, 
and the failure of any of the fire boats to 
render assistance to the Ardandhu caused 
much comment. 

The Fire Department claimed that it re- 
ceived no information about the fire, and 
that the Patrol, after putti out to the 
burning steamer, sent no word back. Chief 
Bonner said that the officers in charge 
cf the Patrol were to blame. It was to 
find out just what the police did_ that 
Commissioner Roosevelt sent for Sergt. 
Mangin, who was in charge of the police 
boat on the morning in question. 

Sergt. Mangin told President Roosevelt 
that the first word received by him, was 
that there was mutiny on the Ardandhu. 
The Patrol immediately steamed out to the 
steamer and found her afire. They got 
out four lines of hose, and blew whistles 
for assistance. The fire was burning fierce- 
ly, and the Patrol pumped water into the 
Ardandhu’s hold for several hours. Sergt. 
Mangin said it would have been nonsense 
for the Patrol to leave a burning vessel 
to notify a fire boat. Commissioner Roose- 
velt complimented Sergt. Mangin, and said 
that the Patrol’s force did well. 

The records in the police telegraph office 
show that Fire Headquarters was notified 
of the fire on the Ardandhu by the op- 
erator on duty at Police Headquarters, 


Disagreement in a Jewelry 


William H. Reeves has been appointed 
receiver for the firm of Charles H. Peck- 
ham & Co., wholesale dealers in jewelry at 
14 Maiden Lane, on the application of Hays 
& Greenbaum, in a suit brought by Joseph 
G. C. Cottier, the “‘Co.,”” against Mr. Peck- 
ham, for a dissolution of the firm and an 
accounting. 

The partnership expired Jan, 1, 1896, and 
the partners have since disagreed regard- 
ing the division of the assets. Mr. Cottier 
claimed the assets of the firm to be $16,463 
and the liabilities of the same amount, all 
but $10 being due to him, and that Mr. 
Peckham is indebted to the firm $2,476. 

Mr. Peckham denies this indebtedness, 
and also denies that there is $16,463 due 
Mr. Cottier by the firm. He alleges that 
Mr. Cottier charged excessive prices for 
the goods put into the firm, the excess 
amounting to $10,000, 
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Frank Mangin, 
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Lived on What They Took. 


Thomas Moss in The Washington Post. 

There is one thing which is not generally 
known to the public. That is, Mosby and 
his men never received one cent from the 
Confederate Government. Each man pro- 
vided himself with his own uniform, horse, 
and arms, and boarded himself. The United 
States Government furnished us with capt- 
ured horses, arms, and ammunition, and the 
extra horses captured paid our board; so 
instead of receiving pay from the Confed- 
erate Government, we turned over to them 
horses, mules, and arms. I will mention 
one incident to show what an honorable 
and conscientious man Col. Mosby was. 
On the greenback raid, when we captured 
$168,000, before division was made of the 
money $30,000 was offered Col. Mosby, which 
he declined to receive; nor did he ever take 
pe dew | for his own use that had been 
captured, .< 





Getting Light. 


From The Savannah (Ga.) News. 

The Farmers’ Alliance has dropped the 
Sub-Treasury plan from its platform. That 
is one result of a campaign of education 
on financial matters. Three years or so 
ago the Sub-Treasury plan was more de- 
lightful to the mind of the Alliance politician 
than the 16 to 1 idea is to the Populist of 
to-day. Every Alliances meeting adopted 
a platform in which the Sub-Treasury 
scheme was made a “demand.” Now the 
“demand’”’ has been abandoned entirely. 
Agitation has convinced the farmers that 
what they need is money as good as the 
best. Agitation will convince them that 
free-silver coinage is not the means to 
the end of retaining money as good 


as any _ F 
in the world. And then the 16 1 
' wil die out, as the Sub-Treasury Sale a i 
ne. 2 

















—There will be more gayety crowded into 
the last two days of the present social 
Season, to-morrow and Tuesday, than on 
any two previcus days during the Winter. 
The season will end Tuesday night with 
the last of the two Tuesday dances. This 
function has the distinction of being the 
last entertainment of the season, and, there- 
fore, an effort is being made to make it a 
very brilliant affair. The dance will 
given at Sherry’s, and provision will be 
made for between 300 and 400 persons. 
Among the large number of young women 
who will be present will be Miss Cushing, 
Miss Emyly Hoffman, Miss Alice Wilmer- 
ding, Marie Winthrop, Miss Belle 
Neilson, Miss Blight, Julianna Cut- 
ting, Miss Beatrix Jones, Miss Eloise Da- 
vis, and Miss Cameron. The subscribers 
to dances, nearly all of whom will 
be present, are Mrs. Astor, Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, Mrs. Edmund lL. Baylies, Mrs. 
George H. Bend, Mrs. James A. Burden, 
Mrs. 8S. Van Rensselaer Cruger, Mrs. 
Henry A Coster, Mrs. Brockholst 
Cutting Mrs. W alter Cutting, Mrs. 
R. L. Clarkson, Mrs. William A. Duer, Mrs. 
Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mrs. Duncan Elliott, Mrs. 
Charles G. Franckiyn, Mrs. Fish Mrs. El- 
bridge T, Gerry, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, Mrs. 
Adrian Iselin, Jr., Mrs. Luther Kountze, 
Mrs. H. Van Rensselaer Kennedy, Mrs. 
J. Frederick Kernochan, Mrs. Adolf La- 
Genburg, Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt, Mrs, 
Henry B. Livingston, Mrs. J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Levi P. Morton, Mrs. John W. 
Minturn, Mrs. Robert P. Minturn, Mrs. 
Starr . Miiler, Mrs. Chasles H. Mar- 
shall, Mrs. Stanley Mortimer, Mrs. 
Frank Key Pendleton, Mrs. William Ev- 
ans Rogers, Mrs. Victor Sorchan, Mrs. H. A. 
C, Taylor, Mrs. Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. Buchanan Winthrop, Mrs. Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Jr., Mrs. Peabody Wet- 
more, Mrs. Whitney Warren, Mrs. Wood- 
worth, and Mrs. J. C. Wilmerding. The 
cotillion will be danced after supper, which 
will be served at small tables. Among 
some of those who are expected to be pres- 
ent and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. Oliver Harriman, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
August Belmont, Thomas Cushing, Mr. and 

Samuel Mortimer, Perry Belmont, Mr. 
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Mrs. 
and Mrs. P. Cooper Hewitt, Mr. and Mrs. W. 
Pierson Hamilton, James W. Gerard, Jr., 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Watts Sherman, Mr. and 
Mrs. John R. Drexel, Brockholst Cutting, 
Hamilton Wilkes Carey, C. C. Baldwin, 
Jr., Worthingtcn Whitehouse, Renwick 
Hurry, Mr. and Mrs. Adolf Ladenburg, 
Richard T. Wilson, Jr., J. Norman De R. 
Whitehouse, Creighton Webb, Mrs. Burke 
toche, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Marshall, 
Mr. and Harry McVickar, and Mr. 
and Mrs. F. Havemeyer. 

--The arrangements for the Patriarchs’ 
ball to-morrow night are very similar to 
those of the first ball given this season by 
the organization. It is expected that nearly 
of social prominence in this 
city, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington, will be present. As is cus- 
tomary at the Patriarchs’ dances, there will 
be present a number of members of 
the Diplomatic Corps at Washington, and 
several distinguished strangers. Supper will 
be served at midnight at small tables, 
the cotillion will probably be begun about 
1:30 o'clock, 

—Mr. and Mrs. James William Stout and 
the Misses Stout, who now Au- 
gustine, Fla., will return to this city next 
week, and early in March they will sail for 
Europe. It is their intention to spend the 
Summer in making a tour of England, Scot- 
land, and possibly Switzerland. The mar- 
riage of Miss Amelia Stout to William 
Johnston Boyd of Buffalo will take place 
upon the return of the Stout family late 
in the Autumn, and will in ail probability 
be celebrated in the Church of the Heavenly 
Rest. The engagement of Miss Stout end 
Mr. Boyd was announced about a month 
ago in THE NEW-YORK TIMES. 
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—The coming-out dance given on Wednes- 
day night of last week by Mr. and Mrs. 
Donohue of 1285 East Seventy-eighth Street, 
to introduce their second daughter, Miss 
Mary Donohue, proved a most delightful 
event, and was attended by about 200 
young folks. The drawing rooms were ex- 
qguisitely decorated with flowers. In the 
corners were high banks of palms and 
potted plants, and the mantel was banked 
with La France roses, while there were 
clusters of the same in tall vases. The 
foyer was transformed into a floral bower, 
palms, ferns, and roses being used. The 
balustrade to the staircase was draped 
with ropes of white and pink roses. The 
supper room was also elaborately deco- 
rated with palms and pink roses. The host- 
ess wore a handsome gown of heavy black 
silk, trimmed with lemon chiffon. Miss 
Donohue, who assisted in receiving, wore 
agown of green satin trimmed with 
chiffon. Miss Mary Donohue, who is 
an exceedingly pretty girl. of the semi- 
blonde type, wore a gown of white satin 
and lace. The dance music was rendered 
by an orchestra under the directorship of 
Mr. Lander. The musicians were screened 
with palms a a bower of roses. Among 
some of those’ present were Miss Josephine 
Savin, Miss Katheryn Crimmins. Miss Bea- 
trice Morgan, Miss Barron, Miss Falconer, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. V. Donohue, Miss Dono- 
hue, the Misses O’Donohue, Miss Freeman, 
Miss De Rivas, Gen. Postly, J. Campbell 
Thompson, William Brackin, St. George 
Dillon, Capt. Albert Judson, and Edward 
Perry of Albany, Charles Knoedler. and 
Col. Hugh O’Donohue. 


—At a dinner party given by Mrs. A. B. 
Painter in honor of her son, Blair Painter, 
at the Painter residence in Pittsburg a few 
evenings ago, William Tiffany and W. B. 
Robbins of New-York were among the 
guests. The dinner was one of the most 
elaborate given in Pittsburg this season. 

—Mrs. J. N. Burgess, 323 West Fifty-sev- 
enth Street, gave an afternoon reception 6n 
Saturday, from 4 to 6 o’clock. Clark 
served. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Raymond of 
280 West Seventy-third Street are visiting 
friends in Washington. 


—Miss Fanny Lewin of West One Hundred 
and Thirty-fourth Street, chaperoned by 
Mrs. Frank S. Lewis, is at the Kenilworth 
Inn, Asheville, N. C. 


—Mrs. Thomas H. Newman of 7 East One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth Street, Presi- 
dent of the Harlem Philharmonic Society, 
gave the third and last of her teas yester- 
day afternoon. The ladies assisting Yrs. 
Newman were Mrs. Lucien C. Warner, Mrs, 
Josiah Lombard, Mrs. Charles Russell Treat, 
Dr. Martha C, Holmes, and Mrs. George 
W. Best. The tea room was in pink and 
green, American Beauty roses and maiden- 
hair ferns. Mrs, Harry Matthews New- 


ington, formerly Miss Daisy Overhiser, pre- 


at the tea table, assisted by Miss 
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Agnes Warner, Miss Francis Cumming, 
Miss Mabel Crall, Miss Marie Purdy, and 
Miss Bessie Fitch. 

—The officers of the schooiship St. Mary 
gave a dinner last night to members of the 
Board of Education on board the ship, at 
the foot of Bast Twenty-eighth Street. The 
dinner was served by Clark. 

—The marriage of Miss Jane Hutchinson, 
daughter of A. A. Hutchinson, and Duncan 
Ellsworth of Watkins, N. Y., will be cele- 
brated at the Waldorf on March 5. 

—Cards are out for the wedding of Miss 
Edith Haines and E. Moran Nichols, Feb. 
18, at the home of the bride, 52 East Sev- 
enty-eighth Street. 

—The alumni of the University of the 
South will have their annual dinner at 
Clark’s, in West Twenty-third Street, on 
Tuesday. 

—Mrs. Shrady, wife of Dr. George F. 
Shrady, who was one of Gen. Grant’s phy- 
sicians during his long illness preceding his 
death, gave the second of two receptions 
on Wednesday. She wore a gown of green 
silk, elaborately trimmed with point lace. 











The reception, as was the first one, was 
given in honor of Miss Harriet Moore, a 
daughter of Mrs. J. E. G. Moore of 24 
West Fifty-ninth Street, and the fiancée of 
Henry Merwin Shrady, stepson of the host- 
The drawing rooms of the Shrady 
home, at 8 East Sixty-sixth Street, were 
lavishly decorated with American Beauty 
roses, lilies of the valley, and palms. Dur- 
ing the reception there was music by a 
mandolin quartet, the musicians being 
screened behind a bank of ferns. Mrs. 
Shrady’s stepdaughter, Mrs. Edwin Gould, 
assisted in receiving. Mrs. Gould wore a 
gown of white -atin, trimmed with chiffon, 
and a number of diamond ornaments. Miss 
Moore, who is an exceptionally pretty girl, 
petite, and of the brunette type, wore a 
Worth gown of Nile-green satin. Among 
the callers were Gen. and Mme. di Cesnola, 
the Misses di Cesnola, Mrs. George F. 
Shrady, Jr., Mrs. Thomas Lathrop Sted- 
man, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Judson Gould, 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis A. Dugro,. Mr. and 
Mrs. Emersen Brooks, Miss Gould, Consul 
General and Mrs. Alexander E. Olarovsky, 
Dr. and Mrs. Cyrus Edson, Miss Elsa Con- 
tencin, Dr. and Mrs. Arthur L. Root, Mr. 
and Mrs. Richard C. Boyd, Miss Isabelle 
AngeH, Miss Florence Angell, Mr. and Mrs. 
John Warren Bogart, Mrs. William Nicho- 
las, the Misses Little, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
J. Little, Mrs. Henry D. McCord, and Mr. 
and Mis. Andrew H. Smith. 

—Mrs. John S, Sutphen, 160 West Seven- 
ty-second Street, gave a card party on Fri- 
day evening for seventy guests. Supper 
was served at small tables by Clark. 


ess. 


—The engagement is announced of Miss 
Edith Kemp, the only daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alfred G. Kemp of Pittsburg, Penn., 
and a granddaughter of the late Mrs. James 
L. Cornell of New-York, to Ralph H. Adams 
of New-York. The wedding will take place 
early in the Spring, after which the young 
couple will go abroad for a tour of Europe. 

~The marriage of Miss Ethel Hunt, 
daughter of the late Seth Bliss Hunt, to 
Gilbert Congdon Wood, a son of W. W. S. 
Wood, will. take place in St. Bartholomew’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church on April 6. In 
the same church on the following day will 
occur the marriage of Miss Elizabeth Rog- 
ers, a daughter of the late N. Pendleton 
togers, to Edward S. Rawson of Cincin- 
nati. Another wedding in St. Bartholomew’s 
will be that of Miss Lilla Thorne, a daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. William Thorne, to 
James B. Taylor, on April 29. Many cards 
are to be sent out for these three weddings. 
Another large wedding set for this period 
will be that of Miss Grace Rogers ‘White, 
a daughter of John S. White, to J. Percy 
Mitchell of London, which is to take place 
on April 9 in Grace Protestant Episcopal 


> Church, 


—Mrs. John R. Drexel will give a dinner 
party on Tuesday evening of this week at 
her residence, 15 West Fifty-first Street. 

—The last of the Tuesday evening dances 
will take place at Sherry’s on Feb. 18. 

—The announcement made last week of 
the engagement of Miss Emily Vyse to Ber- 
trand Lyon occasioned no surprise, for such 
an announcement had been expected for at 
least two years. Miss Vyse is an excep- 
tionally pretty girl, and is the eldest of the 
five daughters of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. 
Vyse, who live at New-Brighton, 8S. I. The 
sister next in age to Mr. Lyon’s fiancée, 
Miss Marie Vyse, has long been considered 
one of the most beautiful girls on the isl- 
and, and would rank with any of New- 
York’s famous beauties. The Misses Vyse 
ere cousins of Mrs. Frederic Neilson and of 
Frederic Gebhard. Mr. Lyon, who is a 
native of England, has been in business in 
New-York for several years, and will un- 
doubtedly make his permanent residence 
here. No date has as yet been announced 
for the marriage, but it will probably take 
place in the Spring. 


—The next meeting of the Music Club 
will take place on Tuesday night at 8:30 
o’clock, at the home of Mrs. J. Herbert 
Johnston, 18 Washington Square North. 
There will be music by the Nahan Franko 
Symphony Orchestra. 

—Mrs. George B. De Forest of 14 East 
Fiftieth Street has cards out for a dinner 
to-morrow night. 

—Mrs. H. A. Boyd has given up her apart- 
ments at the Hotel Empire, and has gone 
to New-Brunswick, N. J. 

—Mrs. John B. Dutcher and Mrs, J. 
Gerow Dutcher of 504 Fifth Avenue left 
town on Thursday of last week for South- 
ern California, where they expect to remain 
several weeks. 

—Mrs. Alexander E. Olarovsky, wife of 
the Russian Consul General, is receiving 
informally at the Hotel Logerot, at Fifth 
Avenue and Eighteenth Street. 


—The engagement of Miss Emma £. Row- 
land of 83 West Ninety-fifth Street to 
Clarence R. Young is announced. The wed- 
Ging will take place soon after Lent. 

—Miss Sutton’s dancing class held its 
third meeting for this season Thursday 
night at the Ellerslie. Miss Sutton re- 
ceived with the patronesses, Mrs. George 
Wupperman, Mrs. C. J. C. ‘Taylor, Mrs. 
George H. Sutton, and Mrs, J. Jarrett Biod- 
gett. Among those who will be present are 
Miss Crall, Miss Wupperman, Miss Hills, 
Miss Fabregous, Mr. Lander, Edwin Van 
der Horst, Koch, Fred Todd, Frank Bar- 
rett, Miss Bedell, Mr. Wilson, Miss Bliven, 
Miss Henderson, Miss Mahr, Robert H. 
Horsey, Mr. Crowe, Miss Rhoades, Miss 
Aims, Miss Sayre, Mr. Charles Best, Miss 
Siade, Miss Jones, Misses Blue, Miss Mil- 
lard, Dr. Stewart, and Miss Brosseau. 


—A St. Valentine’s tea and sale was held 
Thursday afternoon and evening at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. W. B. Chamberlain, 1,302 
Madison Avenue, for the benefit of the 
George Junior Republic Association. The 
aim of this organization is to educate the 
children of the poorer quarters of the city 
in habits of industry and economy. Among 
those interested in the valentine sale were 
Miss Matilda Kay, E. Lawrence Hart, Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Students’ Club; Miss 
Stanley, Mrs. and Miss Schell, Miss Russell, 
Misw Bradford, J. R. Cruikshank, William 
Dean, Miss Hollister, and Miss Faulkner. 
There was a programme of music at 5 and 
9 o’rlock, 

—Mrs. Shaw will throw open her home, at 
180 West Seventy-fifth Street on the even- 
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Wilson Home. -A series of Shakespearean 
and Oriental pictures in costume will be 
given by Miss Shaw and Miss Wilder of 
; 126 West Seventy-seventh Street, assisted 
' by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Currie Oakley, 
Miss Jewel Miller, Miss Bessie Still, Miss 
Alma Shaw, and Messrs. Evrill, Karst, 
Dennison, Harrington, and Hollingsworth. 
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of Miss Fay of 33 West Thirty-first Street, 
the singing of Miss Clarisse Yvell of Paris 
was much enjoyed. She is a pupil of the 
famous Foire. Mlle. Yvell sang selections 
from Bizet, Massenet, and others. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Bruwaert, 
Mrs. Samuel Thorne, Mrs. Frederic Sheldon, 
Miss Vanderpoel, Mrs. Orange Ferriss, Mr. 
and Mrs. Vernon Brown, Mrs. John D. 
Wing, Mrs. Austin Flint, Mrs. Charles §S. 
Clark, Mrs. Grenville Winthrop, Mrs. John 
C. Wilmerding, Miss Georgiana Wilmerding, 
Miss Alice Wilmerding, Mrs. August Heck- 
sher, Miss Campbell, Miss Alexander, Mrs. 
Stephen Howland Brown, Miss E. W. 
Brown, Miss Shearer of Baltimore, Miss 
Annie Hervey Lathrop, Miss Josephine 
Bates, Count and Countess d’Aulby, Mrs. 
Gerald U. Stanton, Miss Stanton, Miss Ber- 
tody, Miss Chapman, Miss Wells, Mrs. 
Oliver Cromwell, Mrs. F. O. Prince, Mrs. J. 
Frederick Pierson, and Miss Adelina Pier- 
son, 

—Among the social incidents on Monday 
will be dinner parties by Mrs. Henry Mor- 
timer Brooks of 1 East Forty-fifth Street, 
and Mrs George B. De Forrest of 14 East 
Fiftieth Street; Albert Morris Bagby’s 
morning musicale at the Waldorf; last meet- 
ing of the dancing class chaperoned by Mrs. 
Stanley Walker Dexter, Mrs. Walter Jen- 
nings, Mrs. Frank Baldwin Wesson, and 
others at Sherry’s; a large reception by 
Mre. James A. Scrymser of 107 East Twen- 
ty-first Street, from 4 to 7 o’clogk, and Mrs. 
Westervelt’s afternoon at home at 22 East 
Thirty-second Street. 


—Now that the social season is about at 
an end, the leaders of the fashionable set 
are preparing for their annual trip to Eu- 
rope. Among the first to sail will be Mrs. 
William Astor, who will open an apartment 
in Paris which she leased last year for a 
long term. It is possible that Col, and Mrs. 
John Jacob Astor will also go-abroad. If 
they do, their stay will be a very short one. 


—Dr. Chauncey Mitchell Depew seems to 
have become unusually gay of late. He 
has been seen at a number of teas and 
evening receptions. His diner parties are 
delightful and jolly affairs. Dr. Depew gave 
a dinner last night, and will give another on 
Tuesday night. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Herbert J. Taylor of 204 
Fifth Avenue will return to this city by 
the White Star Line next Wednesday after 
a visit to Castle Martyr, on the estate 
of the Earl of Shannon, who recently mar- 
ried Mrs. Beddy of Philadelphia, the sister 
of Mrs. Taylor. Some years ago the Earl 
of Shannon visited this country, and while 
conducting a ranch in Lower California be- 
came popular as the ‘‘ Cowboy Lord.”’ Her-~ 
bert J. Taylor is a popular member of the 
Thatched House Club, in London. 


—J. Warren Nash and the Misses Nash 
of the Fifth Avenue Hotel are spending 
a few weeks at the Arlington, in Wash- 
ington. 


—William Russell Case is 
Sundays from 3 to 6 o’clock P. M. 
studio, in the Carnegie Building. 


—Mrs. Francis Schroeder and the Misses 
Schroeder of 137 Madison Avenue will be 
at home informally to-morrow afternoon. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick W. Jenkins and 
the Misses Jenkins of East Seventy-second 
Street, who sailed for Europe a fortnight 
ago, intend to spend at least a month in 
London, and later go to Paris, where they 
will remain uatil May. Then they will re- 
turn to the English capital for the season 
of gayety in that city. 

—Mrs. Charles H. T. Collis of 1,055 Fifth 
Avenue is at home informally Friday after- 
noons from 4 to*6 o’clock. Mrs. Collis 
issues no cards. 

—Mrs. D. Ogden Fowler, Mrs. Henry Sed- 
ley, and Miss Sedley of New-Brighton, 8. 
I., have taken tne house at 147 East Thirty- 
eighth Street, and have sent out cards for 
Tuesdays at 5 o’clock U. M. until Lent. 


—Mrs. Charles L. Cozzens of the Monterey 
will give a reception on the evening of Feb. 
The first of a series of luncheons was 
given by Mrs. Cozzens on Wednesday. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Joseph W. Ogden of Mor- 
ristown, N. J., have taken apartments at 
the Plaza Hotel for the remainder of the 
Winter, 

—Mr. and Mrs. William Edelsten of Eliz- 
abeth, N. J., have recently returned from 
Pittsfield, Mass., where they visited their 
daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs, 
John H. Noble. 


—Miss Edith Weissman Carpenter, daugh- 
ter of Mrs. M. B. Carpenter, will be married 
to V. Everitt Macy, son of Mrs. Josiah 
Macy of 18 West Fifty-third Street, on Feb. 
18 in St. Bartholomew’s Church at 4 
o’clock P. M. The bridesmaids will be Miss 
Ada Godfrey, Miss Florence Sullivan, Miss 
Lillian Stokes, Miss Bessie Terrell, Miss 
Julia Fuller, Miss Warren-Cram, and the 
Misses Isabelle and Caroline James, cous- 
ins of the bride... The best man will be Nel- 
son Macy, the bridegroom’s cousin. The 
ushers will be John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
Mark Reynolds of Albany, Frank Brush, 
Morton Colton Nichols, Henry Haskel, Ray- 
mond Vessange, Henry M. Ward, and 
Thomas Barron. There will be a reception 
at the residence of Mrs. Carpenter, 54 East 
Fifty-seventh Street. The bride-elect gave 
a dinner to the entire bridal party on St. 
Valentine’s night. 


—The Rev. Dr. Newland Maynard will 
give an illustrated parlor lecture next Tues- 
day afternoon, Feb, 18, at the home of Mrs. 
Frank Abbott, Jr., 49 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, his subject being ‘‘ The Cathedrals 
of France and Germany.” 


—Miss Kingsley, daughter of the Rev. 
Charles Kingsley, has begun a course of six 
Wednesday afternoon lectures on French 
pictures and paintings of the nineteenth 
century, to be given at the houses of the 
following ladies: Mrs. William T. Blodgett, 
Mrs. William M. Kingsland, Mrs. Frederic 
M. Goddard, Mrs. Henry Draper, Mrs. Alex- 
ander Van Nest, and Mrs. Edward Mitchell. 
The subjects are ‘‘ The Classics and Ro- 
mantics,” ‘‘The Landscape Painters of 
18380,’"" ‘“‘The Democratic Painters, ‘ Mil- 
itary and Genre Painters,’’ ‘“‘ Portrait, Dec- 
orative, and Religious Painters,’’ and “‘ The 
Impressionists.’”’ Tickets for the course, at 
$10, may be, obtained from Mrs. Henry Ooth- 
out of 151 West Twelfth Street. 


--The engagement is announced of Miss 
Maud Farwell Bliss, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C, H. Bliss of 101 West Eighty-first 
Street, to George Totten Smith. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Vivian have been 
entertained recently by Mr. Balfour at 
Whittinghame, England. Among the other 
guests were Lord and Lady Rayleigh, Mr. 
and Mrs. Sedgwick, Miss Gerald, and Lady 
Betty Balfour. 


—Mré. William Pollock of 182 Madison 
Avenue will give a large luncheon on Feb. 
20. 


—Mrs. William K, Otis of 5 West Fiftieth 
Street has issued invitations for a luncheon 
on Shrove Tuesday, 


—An extraordinary performance of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan’s ‘ Patience,"”’ and one 
that is being looked forward to with con- 
siderable interest, will be given on the 
evening of March 19 at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, by the Metropolitan Musical 
Society, a company of 150 amateurs, and 
a complete amateur orchestra of sixty 
pieces. The entertainment wil be under 
the auspices of the Alumni Association of 
the University of the City of New-York, 
for the benefit of the athletic interests of 
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of the University, who has the general 
management of the entertainment. The 
cast is composed of pupils of prominent 
singing teachers. Some of the singers have 
studied with Sweet, Bristol, Oscar Sanger, 
and Mme. Marechesi of Paris, and some 
of them are leading soloists in church 
choirs. The chorus is drawn from mem- 
bers of the Oratorio, the Liederkranz, and 
People’s Choral Union, besides the mem- 
bers of the organization formerly known as 
the Metropolitan Opera Club, which, with 
the Metropolitan Amateur Orchestra, gave 
a very successful performance of “ Pa- 
tience’’ at the Irving Place Theatre on 
May 14, 1895. Edwin J. Lyons is the mus- 
ical conductor. The roposed performance 
of “ Patience”’ arouses considerable inter- 
est from the fact that both the company 
and the orchestra is composed of ama- 
teurs. The musical conductor, Mr. Lyors, 
and the manager, Frank Russak, are also 
amateurs. The stage management is in 
the hands of Winfred Ashland. The per- 
formance will be given on an elaborate 
seale, as regards costuming and stage set- 
tings, and a number of novelties will be 
introduced. The entertainment is expected 
to prove a social rally for the New-York 
University. Among those who are patron- 
esses may be mentioned Mrs. Henry Dra- 
per, Mrs. William Havemefer, Mrs. A. D. 
Juillard, Miss Helen Gould, Mrs. William 
S. Opdyke, Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. 
John P. Munn, Mrs. Henry M. MacCrack- 
en, Miss Banks, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, 
Mrs. Charles R. Flint, Mrs. H. E. How- 
land, Mrs. F. Le Roy Satterlee, Mrs. Ww. 
G. Schuyler, Mrs. John Claflin, Mrs, D. 
Wills James, Mrs. Frederick Baker, Mrs. 
Charles Stewart Smith, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Downer, Mrs. James W. Pincehet, Mrs. 
William T. Blodgett, Mrs. Richard M. Hoe, 
Mrs, John Sloane, Mrs. William A. Whee- 
lock, Mrs. Morris K. Jessup, Mrs. J. J. 
Amory, Mrs. William L. Andrews, Mrs. L. 
Bolton Bangs, Mrs. J. Dyneley Prince, Mrs. 
Roderick Terry, Mrs. George F. Shrady, 
Mrs. Eugene Smith, Mrs. Robert Schell, 
Mrs. Ernest H. Crosby, Mrs. H. W. Book- 
staver. Nearly one-third of the boxes 
were sold before the tickets were printed. 
The committee in charge is composed of 
Mrs. Henry Draper, Chairman; Miss But- 
ler, Mrs. William F. Havemeyer, Mrs. A. D. 
Juillard, Mrs. Charles T. Barney, Mrs. 
John P. Munn, Mrs. William Opdyke, Miss 
Banks, Miss Helen Gould, and Mrs. Henry 
M. MacCracken. The Executive Commit- 
tee of the Council is composed of Henry M. 
MacCracken, Chancellor; Frederick Baker, 
Charles T. Barney, A. D. Juillard, Will- 
iam P, Opdyke, Daniel Banks, William F. 
Havemeyer, John P, Munn, George Monroe, 
and Israel C. Pierson. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association is com- 
posed of James Stokes, President; Israel C. 
Pierson, Vice President; James Boyd, 
Treasurer; Henry A. Baird, Register; 
Frank Russak, Chairman on Athletics; 
Benjamin H. Bayliss, Arthur M. King, 
Charles L. Benedict, and William A. Hoe, 
Jr. Albert Warren Ferris of 12 East Forty- 
seventh Street, is Secretary of the Alumni 
Association. 

—Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Davis gave a pink 
valentine musicale and supper on Friday 
evening at their residence, 68 West Eighty- 
seventh Street. The drawing rooms were 
decorated with pink roses and pink carna- 
tions. The hostess wore a gown of pink 
moire trimmed with chiffon. Following the 
musicale there was a supper, for which 
covers were laid for sixty persons. The 
dining room was decorated with pink aza- 
leas, and on the table were clusters of pink 
roses. The favors were pink valentines 
made of Bristol board and lace. Among 
the guests were Mr. and Mrs. Archibald 
Paull Mitchell, Dr. and Mrs. Frank Abbott, 
Jr., Mrs. W. H. Brooks, Mr. and Mrs. 
George Wood Pier, Mrs. L, R. Green, Mr. 
and Mrs. Dexter Loomis, Miss Emma 
Batchellor, Miss Fisher, Miss Isabella Elli- 
ott Greene, Mr. and Mrs. Louis May, A. 
Muller-Ury, Dr. George I. Elliott, Van 
Brunt Pierce, and Robert Gibson. 

—A musicale and reception under the aus- 
pices of the Seamen’s Hope Circle of the 
King’s Daughters and Sons of the Sea- 
men’s Christian Association will be given 
from 3 to 6 and 7 to 10 o’clock P. M., on 
Feb. 27, in the Santa Marguerita, 1,125 
Madison Avenue. The afternoon programme 
will be rendered by Miss Mary Owen, Miss 
Elizabeth Falconer, Miss Louise Falconer, 
and Miss Annie Weiler. The evening pro- 


‘gramme will be of an excellent character, 


and the following artists will assist: Mrs, 
Wesley Smith, Miss Louise Falconer, Miss 
Elizabeth Falconer, Forrest Davenport 
Carr, Edward Chase, Irving H. Tift, Jack- 
son Gouraud, and G. Fauvel Gouraud. The 
patronesses are Mrs. George A. Hearn, Mrs. 
Anson Phelps Stokes, Mrs. James White, 
Mrs. David Thompson, Mrs. James Fergu- 
son, Mrs. William G. Blackhouse, Mrs. 
John D. Slayback, Mrs. D. Mchean, Mrs. 
G. W. Griffiths, Mrs. John Milderburger, 
Mrs. Octavus B. Libbey, Mrs. William 
Moir, Mrs. Frank Fuller, Mrs. William H. 
Falconer, and Mrs. George MacCulloch Mil- 
ler. The Reception Committee consists of 
Mrs. William Wallace Walker, Mrs. John 
Milderburger, Mrs. George A. Hearn, Mrs. 
William L. Foster, Mrs. Charles E. Camp- 
bell, Miss Emma M. Bangs, and Miss Julia 
Barker, 


~—Mr. and Mrs. S. Fisher Johnson of 11 
East Sixty-third Street will give a dinner 
on Saturday evening for their daughter, 
Miss Edith Johnson. Among the guests 
will be Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Keech, 
Miss Keyser, Miss Louise Carleton, Miss 
Hopkinson Smith, Miss Lucette Banks, Da- 
vid Banks, Kenneth Barnard, Robert Gil- 
lespie, Reece de Rusey, and Henry War- 
ner. 


—A cotillion for the Entre Nous Dancing 
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of Mrs. Emil Thiele of Riverside Drive 
and One Hundred and Third Street. The 
Board of Governors of the club consists 
of W. B. Cragin, Jr., and W. C. Hynard, 
and they will have charge of the dance, 
assisted by Miss L. F. Barron, Miss Edith 
O’Brien, Miss Minola Chanler, Miss Ma- 
belle G. Platt, Miss Mabel Adams, Miss 
Rose Lacell, and Miss Thiele. The cotil- 
lion will be one of the largest dances that 
the club has given this season, and it 
will be led by Mr. Cragin, without a part- 
ner. The favors will be very pretty, and 
some very novel figures have been devised. 


—The Pickanniny Dramatic Club gave 
the two final performances of its present 
series yesterday afternoon and evening in 
the Berkeley Lyceum for the benefit of the 
Daisy Fields Home for Crippled Children. 


—Mrs. S. Harrie Ellison of 114 West 
Eighty-fifth Street gave a charming pink 
tea Thursday afternoon. Mrs. Ellison wore 
a very handsome gown, and was assisted 
in receiving by Mrs. Francis Reed, the 
Misses Reed, Mrs. J. Van Doren Young, 
and Miss E. A. Perkins. 

—Mrs. George W. Jewett of 56 East One 
Hundred and Twenty-seventh Street gave 
a reception Friday afternoon. Pink was 
the prevailing color in the deeorations. 
Mrs. Jewett was assisted in receiving by 
Mrs. Malcolm McLean, Miss Olive Allison, 
Miss Charlotte Flagg Winsor, Miss Flor- 
ence Schofield, Miss Edith Wiswall, and 
Miss Anna Bonney, 


—Mrs. Charles L. Cozzens of the Monterey 
will give a reception on the evening of Feb. 
oo 

—Mrs. William R. Otis will give a luncheon 
at 5 West Fiftieth Street on Shrove Tues- 
day, Feb. 18. 


—Mrs. Winslow S. Pierce will give a re- 
ception at 19 West Fifty-eighth Street on 
Tuesday, Feb. 18. 


—Mrs. James A. Scrymser will give the 
last of her receptions, with dancing, at 107 
East Twenty-first Street to-morrow. 


—Mrs. Benjamin Church gave the second 
of two receptions in honor of Miss Algelica 
Schuyler Church on Friday afternoon at her 
residence, 36 West Twelfth Street, from 4 to 
7 o’clock P. M. Therg was a large number 
of callers. The drawing rooms were ex- 
quisitely decorated with flowers, and there 
was music by an orchestra, the musicians 
being screened in a bower of palms and 
roses. 


—Mrs. Archibald Paull Mitchell’s informal 
evening at home on Wednesday at her resi- 
dence, 33 West Seventy-first Street, was a 
most charming affair. There was a num- 
ber of exceedingly pretty belles present. 
Among the callers were Dr. and Mrs. Samuel 
Milliken, the latter a daughter of ex-Gov. 
Gibbs of Texas; Mrs. Zebley, Miss Pauline 
Chapin, Percy Thompson, Miss Burkholder, 
Mr. Hoadley, and Mr. and Mrs. Louis May. 
The hostess, who is an exceptionally pretty 
woman, wore a handsome gown of pink 
silk trimmed’ with chiffon. There was danc- 
ing. 

—A very pretty evening party was given 
on Thursday at the residence of John 
Dowdney, Inspector in the Brooklyn Board 
of Education, at 749 Jefferson Avenue, 
Lrooklyn, the occasion being the birthday 
anniversary of Mrs. John Dowdney. The 
host and hostess had evidently intended 
this gathering to be memorable to all con- 
cerned, and the success of the celebration 
must have been gratifying indeed. An 
enjoyable evening was spent in dancing, 
interspersed with excellent vocal and in- 
strumental music. At the supper table con- 
gratulatory speeches were made in the 
host’s and hostess’s honor. After supper 
the amusements were resumed. Among 
those present were Mr. and Mrs. Ernest 
Lanyon, Miss Charlotte Martin, Miss Mamie 
Priaulx, Miss Emma Priaulx, and Miss Flo 
Priaulx of 164 West One Hundred and 
Third Street, New-York; David Rabey, 
Miss Ada Rabey, and Miss Mamie Rabey 
of 750 Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn; Miss Ma- 
bel Dowdney, Lionel Dowdney, Thomas S. 
Knight, and John A, Langlois, 


—The second and last Monday cotillion 
took place last Monday evening at Sherry’s. 
The patronesses present wert Mrs. Henry 
Barbey, Mrs. Henry Barclay, Mrs. W. Bed- 
loe Beekman, Mrs. Robert Lenox Belknap, 
Mrs. Streatfield Clarkson, Mrs. Maturin Del- 
afield, Mrs. Lewis Delafield, Mrs. Alfred Ed- 
wards, Mrs. Frederic Goodridge, Mrs. George 
Hoffman. Mrs. Valentine Hall, Mrs. Charles 
Huntington, Mrs. J. Montgomery Hare, Mrs. 
ohn Alsop King, Mrs. John Watts Kearney, 
Mrs. George Kingsland, Mrs, Benjamin Lee, 
Mrs. Leverich, Mrs. Philip Livingston, Mrs. 
Barnard Mackay, Mrs. John Neeser, Mrs. J. 
Hampden Robb, Mrs. John Parsons, Mrs. 
Philip Sands, Mrs. Lawrence Wells, Mrs. 
Frederick D. Grant, and Mrs. Beekman 
Hoppin. Among the dancers were Miss 
Winthrop, Miss Bertha Stokes, Miss Emily 
Delafield, Miss Morgan, Miss Edith Sands, 
Miss Lena Goodridge, Miss Adeline Pier- 
son, Miss Olive Van Rensselaer, Miss Baker, 
Miss Annie Peabody, Miss Wells, Miss 
Benedict, Miss Annie Stuyvesant, Miss de 
Peyster, Miss Alice McKirn, Miss Alice Wil- 
merding, Miss Marie Huntington, Miss Jay, 
Miss Dinsmore, Miss Harriette Biddle, Miss 
Grant, Miss Pell, Miss Fitzgerald, Miss 
Gertrude Barclay, Miss Caroline Duer, Miss 
Leverich, Miss May Neeser, Miss Helen 
Clarkson, Alexander Hadden, Winthrop Mc- 
Kim, J. Frederick Pierson, N. Lester Mul- 
len, Wainwright Parrish, Reginald Arnold, 
Beekman Hoppin, John Neeser, Newbold 
Morris, Mr. Landale, Mr. Morrison, Schieffe- 
lin Stebbins, Harold Van Rensselaer, F'reder- 
ick Delafield, Schuyler Schieffelin, Matthew 
Astor Wilkes, George Lorillard Ronalds, 
and Renwick Hurry. 


—One of the interesting social gatherings 
to-morrow night will be the Marti Charity 
Ball in the Lenox Lyceum. The music 
for the occasion will be especially fine and 
under the leadership of Carlos Hasselbrink, 
concert master at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. The hall will be profusely deco- 
rated with the flags and escutcheons of all 
the republics of the world, and the bust 
of the great martyr hero, José 
Marti, will be placed on a _ pedestal 
and surrounded by laurel wreaths. 
Tickets, at $5 each, may be obtained 
from the directors of the ball, all of whom 
may be addressed in the care of the Marti 
Charity Association, 110 Lexington Avefue, 
and from Tyson’s Agency, in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. The ball bids fair to be one 
of the most brilliant of the season. Some 
of the wealthiest and most fashionable fam- 
ilies of this city will attend, and the list 
of patrons is a large one. The object of 
the association is a most worthy one. 
While the brave Cuban patriots are fight- 
ing for the freedom of their country, their 
wives and children, in many instances, are 
cared for by this association. All contribu- 
tions received, from whatever source, are 
devoted to the most charitable of uses, the 
helping of those who cannot help them- 
selves. 

Among the patronesses and patrons of the 
charity ball of the Marti Charity Associa- 
tion are Mrs, George Elliot Cowdin, Mrs. 
Emilio Agramonte, Mrs. Charles R. Flint, 
Mrs. George A. Wheeler, Mrs. J. J. Henna, 
Mrs. M. C. Miller, Mrs. Gonzalo de Quesada, 
Mrs. Nicano: Bolet Peraza, Mrs. E. C. 
Canfield, Mrs. Carmen Mantilla, Mrs. 8. M. 
Jimenez, Mrs. Francisco Mendiola, Mrs. 
B. J. Guerra, Mrs. Daniel Butterfield, Mrs. 
Catherine Frech, Mrs. Anna Lankow, Mrs. 
E. Agramonte, Jr., Mrs. B. H. Portuondo, 
Mrs: Virgilio Zayas Bazan, Mrs, Rita P. 
Tamayo, Mrs. W. W. Farmer, Mrs. Marino 
Pefia, Mrs. Luis Baralt, Mrs. A. S. Arias, 
Mrs. Antonio C. Gonzales, Mrs. Gilbert N. 
Marshall, Mrs. Froilan Argilagos, Miss 
Francisco Molina, Charles A. Dana, War- 
ner Miller, John Bigelow, Robert A. Van 
Wyck, George B. McClellan, Gen. Howard 
Carroll, Theodore W. Myers, Morgan J, 
O’Brien, Frank D. Parcy, L. J. Conlan, 
Gen. Martin T. MeMahon, Charles R. Flint, 
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Joseph “2, Newburger, William Sohmer, | 


Laurence Turnure. Augustus W. Peters, 
Fleming, 


William Sulzer, Gen. Daniel Butterfield, 
Thomas E. Steward, Col. Ethan Allen, 
William Hildreth Field, Lewis E. Sayre, 
Elihu Root, F. T. Adams, John W. Brock, 
Hubert Brock, W. E. Wilbur, EB. P. Wilbur, 
E. P. North, W. S. Sims, A. C, Hendrick, 
Amos J. Cummings, Orlando M. Harper; 
Gen. Daniel Sickles, Dudley Buck, F. 5. 
Bristol, John R. Dos Passos, William Mac- 


Gustave Schirmer, Henry Brown, W. W. 
Farmer, Emilio Agramonte, Enrique José 
Varona, Dr. Julio J. Henna, Antonio C. 
Gonzales, Dr. Lincoln de Zayas, Dr. B. H. 
Portuondo, Dr. S. M. Jimenez, Vincente 
Diaz Conras, José R. Villalon, G. Forrest, 
and G. Rivas. 


—Mrs, Sherwood will give five readings in 
Lent on Thursdays at 3 o’clock P. M, at 
the Windsor Hotel, beginning Feb. 20. The 
lectures will be descriptive, historital, and 
varied. The subjects are: ‘‘ The Escorial, 
the Home of Philip II”; ‘‘ Chantilly, the 
Palace of the Duc d’Aumale ”’; ** The Pal- 
aces of Louis of Bavaria’’; ‘‘ The History 
of the Armenian Christians,’ and ‘“* Unin- 
habited Great Houses All over the World.” 
Mrs. Sherwood hopes to have many classes 
of young women attend these lectures. 
Tickets for the course may be had for 
$10, Lists of books for private study will 
be given in connection with the lectures. 
Mrs. Sherwood announces that she will be 
glad to give parlor readings for any char- 
ity in which ladies are: interested. 


—A crowd of handsome women in hand- 
some gowns filled the large rooms of the 
Catholic Club, at 120 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, to overflowing yesterday afternoon. 
It was the annual “ ladies’ day” of the 
club, and the invitations were so generally 
accepted that by the time the entertain- 
ment began at 3:30 o’clock P. M., there was 
hardly standing room in the house. It was 
estimated that nearly 2,000 pecple were 
present. It is certain that not a quarter 
of the guests could get near enough to the 
ballroom to see the musicians ard others 
who furnished the afternoon's entertain- 
ment. These were Miss Kathryn Hart, 
contralto; Miss Ridgeway, reader; John 
Thomas, humorist, and the Temple Quar- 
tet of Boston. Emile Levy was the ac- 
companist. On the Entertainment Com- 
mittee for the day were John G. O'Keefe, 
Chairman; William T. Ryan, John T. Mar- 
tin, Charles F. Walters, and Stephen Far- 
relly. The ushers were Nicholas J. Barrett, 
Mr. Fitzsimmons, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Morse, 
Mr. Thiery, Mr. Tilleray, Mr. Miller, and 
Mr. Smith. Among the guests were Mrs. 
Thomas F. Gilroy, Miss Gilroy, Mrs. Mor- 
gan J. O’Brien, Judge and Mrs. Joseph F. 
Daly, Mrs, Percy Sherman, Mrs. John J. 
O’ Keefe, Miss Moran, Mrs. T. A. Ledwith, 
Miss Crimmins, the Misses Campbell, the 
Misses Mason, Miss Lynch, with Mrs. Jou- 
bert; Mr. and Mrs. Barrett, the Misses 
Barrett, the Misses Doelger, the Misses 
Kennedy, the Misses O’Donohue, Miss 
Thorne, Miss Downey, the Misses Kirby, 
the Misses Joyce, the Misses Ferule, Miss 
Cockran, Miss Reilly, and Mrs. Richard 
Morgan. Light refreshments were served 
informally throughout the afternoon. 


—The Lenox Choral Society, of which Mrs. 
Donald McLean is the President and Miss 
Maud Morgan the Conductor, will give its 
second subscription concert for the sea- 
son to-morrow evening in the Leslie Rooms, 
Highty-third Street and the Boulevard. The 
special artists will be Miss Maud Morgan, 
harpist, and Archie Crawford, the young 
English baritone. Mr. Crawford will sing 
songs by Robert Schumann and Franz Ries, 
and a number of old English ballads. The 
chorus of fifty women will sing from manu- 
script a new song by Miss Laura Sedgewick 
Collins, called ‘‘ Good-Night.” The box 
holders are: Mrs. Donald McLean, Mrs. 
Francis G. Lloyd, Mrs. Henry A. Topham, 
Mrs. William R. Beal, Mrs. Charles A. 
Gould, Col. A. P. Ketchum, and George W. 
Wallace. 

—The annual reception of the Babies’ 
Ward of the Post Graduate Hospital, at 
3803 East Twentieth Street, will take place 
to-morrow afternoon from 2 to 5 o'clock. 
The ward will be thrown open to visitors 
during those hours. Addresses will be 
made in the early part of the afternoon 
by the Rev. Percy Grant and Judge Henry 
E. Howland. On the Ladies’ Auxiliary 
Committee are: Chairman—Miss Ella E. 
Russell; Acting Secretary—Mrs. Frederic 
Edey; Treasurer—Mrs, A. L. Phillips; Mrs. 
J. J. Astor, Mrs. William D. Barbour, 
Mrs. Elihu Chauncey, Mrs. Gouverneur 
Carnochan, Miss Ethel Cram, Mrs. Elisha 
M. Fulton, Jr., Mrs. Valentine G. Hall, 
Mrs. Horace J. Hayden, Mrs. Henry E. 
Howland, Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones, Mrs. Stan- 
ley Mortimer, Mrs. Richard Mortimer, Mrs. 
Henry Parish, Jr., Miss May Palmer, Mrs. 
H. Casimir de Rham, and Mrs. Victor 
Sorchan. The associate members of the 
committee are Mrs. L. Bolton Bangs, Mrs. 
Edward P. Dickey, Mrs. E. M. Fulton, 
Mrs. Frederic Lisman, Mrs. Otto Kiliani, 
and Mrs. Charles Pellen. 
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ENTERTAINMENTS AT SUMMIT, N. J. 


Many Social Events During the Week 
Just Passed, 


Summit, N. J., Feb. 15.—A large audience 
greeted the Princeton Quintet in the Short 
Hills Casino last night, when an admirable 
musical and literary programme was pro- 
vided. 

Bishop Leonard of Utah, the Rev. Dr. 
Langford, and the Rev. Dr. Littell spoke 
at the missionary meeting in Calvary Epis- 
copal Church last evening. 

Another of the popular assemblies was 
held in the Casino Club Hall last night. 

Mrs. John Stewart, Mrs. W. Fellows Mor- 
gan, and Mrs. John Farr of Short Hills en- 
tertained dinner parties at the Baltusrol 
Golf Club on Wednesday. Among the guests 
at the links during the tournament that day 
were these members of the Knollwood 
Country Club: Howard A. Colby, P. G. 
Thebaud, Miss Enos, Miss Adele Fitzgerald, 
Miss Natalie Enos, C. De Port Condit, and 
Louis Larocque. 

The first of the series of three entertain- 
ments for the benefit of the Athletic As- 
sociation of St. George’s Hall was held in the 
assembly hall on Wednesday evening, when 
W. W. McBlree lectured on “‘ The Empress, 
Josephine,” under the patronage of Mrs. 
Hartman Naylor, Mrs. W. T. Hunt, Mrs. C. 
E. Osborn, Mrs. E. S. Buckley, Mrs. H. E. 
Watkins, Mrs. F. J. Griffiths, Mrs. Charles 
Heath, Mrs. F. H. Hoagland, Mrs. William 
M. Franklin, Mrs. James R. Pitcher, Mrs. 
Aubrey H. Martin, and Mrs. R. M. Sym- 
mington. ‘ 

An interesting meeting of the Fortnightly 
Club was held on Wednesday afternoon in 
the library, when the subjects discussed 
were ‘“ Women Novelists,” and “ The Ten- 
dency of the Modern Novel.” 

Miss Louise S. Hamilton of Milburn was 
the hostess at an enjoyable meeting of the 
Twelfth Night Club on Wednesday even- 
ing, when the fortunes of all those pres- 
ent were told from the notes of acceptancdé 
they had sent, which had been pre- 
viously forwarded to a New-York sooth- 
sayer. 

ie entertainment was_ given in the 
Springfield Town Hall on Wednesday even- 
ing by the Social Circle of the Franklin 
Street Church of Newark, and under the 
auspices of the Epworth League. 

The King’s Daughters of St. Stephen’s 
Episcopal Church ‘of Short Hills gave a 
very successful entertainment in Bonnel 
Hail, Millburn, on Wednesday night. Mrs. 
Jarley’s Wax Works were exhibited, and 
the Rev. Dr. James B, Wasson of New- 
York gave some miscellaneous readings. 

The question “Is Tobacco Injurious to 
Health?’ was decided in the affirmative 
on Wednesday night by the Young Men’s 
Catholic Association of St. Rose of Lima’s 
Church, Short Hills, after an interesting 
debate by John Lonergan, Jr., John Ward, 
P. S. Kenney, and Philip O’Mara. On 
Wednesday evening, Feb. 26, the question 
for discussion will be ‘‘ Resolved, That 
President Cleveland was Right in Enforc- 
ing the Monroe Doctrine in the Dispute 
Between Great Britain a Venezuela.”’ 

An entertalament aoe of vocal Lees 
instrumen music and speaking was en 
in Howard Hall on Wednesday evening by 
t Salvation 
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pleasant sociable was held b 
Young People’s Society of Christin” Mine 
deavor of the 
Chureh on Tuesday evening, when some 
b beep and instrumental music was also ene 
he Rev. Anna H. Shaw lectured to 
large audience in Howard Hall on Tuesday 
evening on “The New Man.” 

Mrs. N. Corey Cox of Springfield gave a 
birthday party at her home on Monday 
night in honor of Mrs. Clark of Brooklyn, 

Peter H Meisel of Salter Place, Spring: 
SelG. vee tendered a reception at his home 
on onday evening in h P i - 
steth birthaas. Zz onor of his twenty 

An entertainment consisting of an - 
hibition of pictures, and vocal and instpas 
mental music, was held in the Wyoming 
Presbyterian Church on Tuesday evening. 

An amateur theatrical performance for 
the ag = Gert Hills Field Club 

e in e Short Hill 
Fugaday night. . Oe 
e pupils of the parochial school of St. 
Rose of Lima’s Church of Short Hills are 
preparing to celebrate St Patrick’s Day, on 
March 17, with the presentation of the 
drama, “ The Irish Heroine,” and with a 
programmes of songs, recitals, tableaus, and 
Ss. 

A number of Summit amateurs will pre- 
sent the farce, “Slasher and Crasher ? in 
the Short Hills Casino in the near future. 

Mrs. George Wilcox is in Washington. 

Mrs. Mark Cox of Denver, Col., is the 
guest of Mrs. Robert Brown of Wyoming. 


Mr. and Mrs, 3 
jane T. A. Sanchez are in Eu- 
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MOVEMENTS IN PLAINFIELD 


Notes of the Doings of Members of 
Society During the Past Week. 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Feb. 15.—Miss Nellie 
Schenck of Jackson Avenue gave a whist 
party on Thursday evening. 


Mrs. Frederick C. Lake of Rome, N. Y., 


is the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
Hall of Grove Street. * oe 

The Rev. George William Lincoln of St. 
John’s Church, Philadelphia, occupied the 
pulpit at St. Stephen’s Church Sunday. 

The New-Jersey Interscholastic Athletic 
Association was formed at the High School 
Saturday morning by delegates from schools 
throughout the State. Officers elected were 
President—George P. Smith, Plainfield Higr 
School; Vice President—A. R. Eaton, Pin- 
gry School; Secretary, T. M. Mitchell of 
Newark Academy; Treasurer—Walter Pro- 
basco, Stevens Institute. 

Miss Annie Keys of Philadelphia is visite 
ing Mr, and Mrs. B. R. Force of East Front 
Street. 


W. D. Hockridge of East Fifth Street has 
returned from traveling in Japan, 

Miss Belle Clarkhuff of Mount Pleasant 
is the guest of Mrs. Bachelor of West Sev- 
enth Street. 

Mrs. Arthur C,. Baynon of La Grande Ave- 
nue is visiting. her sister, Mrs. Frank Run- 
yon of Stelton, N. J. 

Mrs. Charles Fulcher of Newark is visit« 
ing her parents, Dr. and Mrs. M. A. Car- 
man of Sanford Avenue, 

Miss Edna Leonard, daughter of the Rev. 
W. J. Leonard of Bostoy Mass., is Visiting 
Mr. and Mrs. O. B. Leonard of Madison 
Avenue, 

Miss Minnie Mills of Middletown returned 
home on Friday from her visit with Miss 
Louella Mills of East Fifth Street. 

Mrs. A. D. Shepard, who is spending the 
Winter in New-York, has been visiting her 
daughter, Mrs. John Doull Miller, of East 
Ninth Street. 

_Past Commander W. W. Coriell and 
Commander McVoy of Winfield Scott Post 
attended the twenty-fifth annual installa- 
tion and ball of Farragut Post, No. 
partment of New-York, G. A. R., 
Twelfth Regiment Armory, New-York, 
Wednesday night. 

D. N. Groendyke and family of Mercer 
Avenue have returned from New-York. 

The Queen Esther Band of Grace Method- 
ist Episcopal Church gave a sociable Fri- 
day evening at the home of Miss Tina 
Voehl. 

Charles H. Armstrong of Camden is vis- 
iting his brother, T. S. Armstrong, of Duer 
Street. 

Miss Clara Markham of Lee, 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. C. C. 
Jr., of Putman Avenue. 

Mrs. P. S. Bristol of Milford, Conn., is 
the guest of Capt. and Mrs. S. C. Peck, 
Jr., of West Front Street. 

Mrs. W. N. Tier of Bank Place gave a 
luncheon party to a number of friends 
Friday afternoon in honor of her guest, 
Miss Ida Core, of Brooklyn. 

A surprise party was given to Free- 
holder and Mrs. John H. Tier of Bank 
Place, on Thursday evening in honor of 
the fortieth anniversary of their wedding. 
The entertainment was arranged by Mrs. 
Harry Marshall. Among those present were 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Tier, Jr., Mr. and 
Mrs. W. C. Startup, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Steiner, Mr. and Mrs. William Williams, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. Tier, Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Marshall, Miss Ella Core, Miss May Me- 
Loughlin, Mrs. J. M. Tier, Miss Gertrude 
Tier, George De Meza, Benjamin La Vere, 
and David Dunavan. 

Laura E. Richards is visiting at the house 
of her sister, Mrs. Daniel Prescott Hall. , 

Miss Florence White of West Front Street 
entertained her. friends Thursday evening 
in honor of her removal to Brooklyn. 

S. T. Sarson of West Front Street left on 
Thursday for Oxford, N. J. He will also 
visit friends in Ithaca and-Cortland, N. Y. 

J. Evarts was elected a member of the 
military order of the Loyal Legion, New- 
York Commandery, on Wednesday evening. 

Mrs. Daniel Page and daughter, Miss 
Margaret Page. of Elmwood Place, left 
on Tuesday for a visit with friends in 
Newark. 

Miss Eliza Parse of Grove Street started 
for Knoxville, Tenn., Friday. 

Mrs. J. R. Rue of Philadeiphia is the 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Day of Rocke 
view Avenue. 

Miss Sadie Walling of Warwick, N. Y., 
is the guest of the Misses Barlow of Pros- 
pect Place. 

Mrs. 8S. C. .Mills of Governors Island, 
N. Y., is visiting Mr. and Mrs. B. 
Brooks of Rockview Avenue. 

Miss Marion Dumont, who has been visit 
ing friends in Buffalo, and Rochester, N. 
Y., has returned to her home. 

The Rev. Father Miller, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, left for Mexico, in come 
pany with the Rev. Dean O’Grady of 
New-Brunswick, on Wednesday. During 
the Rev. Father Miller’s absence, the Rev. 
Father Molloy of New-Brunswick will have 
charge of his parish, 

Mrs. S. S. Swackhamer of Park Ave- 
nue has gone to Whitehouse to visit her 
parents. ; 

Miss Carrie Clickner of Bound Brook is 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. George Angle- 
man of Chatham Street. 

Councilman and Mrs. 8S. A. Ginna and 
Miss Ginna left for a trip through South- 
ern California on Tuesday. 

Miss Langdon of East Ninth Street gave 
a reception on Saturday evening. 

The delegates to the State Convention of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association were 
Stephen Cahoon, A. B. Beers, J. A. Robin- 
son, W. D. Murray. A. C. La Boyteaux, 
John Vallant, T. E. Hazell, and J. 
MacLoughlin. 

Tuesday evening at Cranford the Crescent 
Wheelmen defeated the Cranford bowlers 
on their own alleys. 

The largest reception of the season was 
given Tuesday night to the bride and bride- 
groom, Mr. and Mrs. Streuli, at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. H. A. Streuli, on Hillside 
Avenue. The hostess of the evening was 
Mrs. J. Evarts Tracy. assisted by Miss 
Schipper, Mrs. Clifton Wharton, Mrs. How- 
erd Tracy, and Mrs. Lewis G. Timpson. 
The caterer was Maresi of New-York. 

The Central -Avenue Euchre Club held 
the last of the series of parties on Tuesday 
evening at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Mum- 
ford, of Central Avenue. The first lady’s 

rize was taken by Mrs. Alexander Gil- 
ert, and the second by Mrs. J. Parker 
Mason: the first gentleman’s prize was 
taken by Irving H. Brown, the second by 
Mayor Alexander Gilbert. The consolation 
prize was taken_by Mrs. Ege. 

Miss Lillian Fritts of Park Avenue left 
on Wednesday to visit friends in Philadel- 


Mass., is 
Howard, 


hia. ; 
M Mr. and Mrs. John H. Tier and grand- 
daughters, Gertie and Ida, have gone to 
Rahway for several weeks. 

Miss Minnie Wilson of Tremley left Wednes- 
day for Philadelphia, to visit friends there. 

Mrs. H. L. riner of Duer_ Street is 
visiting friends at New-Bedford, Mass. 





No Affidavit.in the Box. 
From The Washington Star. 

A friend of mine told me of an experience 
he had that was most peculiar. He is a 
lumberman, and was formerly engaged in 
business at Stillwater, Minn. A freshet oc- 
curring, his office building was swept away, 
and with it a wooden box containing a num- 
ber of valuable papers. He advertised for 
their return, offering a congiderable reward, 
but in vain. A few months later he went to 
Donaldsonville, La., making his headquar- 
ters there while he inspected the cypress 
forests west of that =~ The river came 
up suddenly one nig t, and the water sur- 
rounded his house, keeping him a P ransg 3 
When, at the expiration of a few days, t 
river subsided, among the débrjs in front 
the house was the box that : . 
Minnesota,. It had been liz 
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A Wodding, Reception, Dinners, and 
Dances at Lakewood. 


MANY ARRIVALS LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY 


Mrs. Jasper Lynch's Reception—Miss 
Aller and the Misses King En- 
tertain Charmingly— 
at the Hotels. 


LaKEWoOoD, N. J., Feb. 15.—Reviewing the 
social gayety of the last week, it would 
seem that Lakewood had awakened to a 
realizing sense of the near approach of 


Lent and had exerted every effort to fill the 


days with pleasure before Ash Wednesday | 


should usher in the season of rest and peni- 
tence. Receptions, music, - dinners, and 
dances, and, finally, that pleasure of all 
pleasures, a wedding, with a fair young 
bride from over the sea, made a week not 
equaled by any preceding one this season. 


Although Lincoln’s Birthday has not long | 
American holiday, | 


first celebration | Stage setting, 


been recognized as an 
and Wednesday was the 
in New-Jersey, every hotel manager at this 


resort welcomed a crowd of guests and ac- | 


forerunner of Wash- 
they 


cepted the day as a 
ington’s Birthday, for which 
made extensive preparations. 
Prominent among the social affairs was 
the reception given by Mrs. Jasper Lynch 
at Lynhurst Friday afternoon from 5 until 
G o'clock. Mrs. Lynch, who has been ab- 
sent much this season on account of the iJl- 
ness of her mother, Mrs. Benjamin Cart- 
wright, in Newark, has not entertained ex- 
tensively since her home was entirely re- 
modeled in the Autumn. 
rangement of rooms was enhanced by a 
wealth of beautiful flowers, clusters of 
roses, yellow and white predominating in 
the drawing room, where Mrs. Lynch was 
assisted in receiving by Mrs. D. lL. 
Schwartz; masses of red poinsetta in the 
Turkish room, where Mrs. James Converse 
poured coffee. In the dining room, where 
Mrs. Robert Bage Kerr and Mrs. William 
M. Hamilton were the hostesses, the table 
Was exquisitely arranged with a large cen- 
trepiece of violet orchids and maidenhair 
ferns. Wide violet-colored sashes crossed 
the table, with clusters of orchids within 
the folds. A string orchestra played a 
delightful programme during the reception 
hours. Among a large number of friends 
welcomed by Mrs. Lynch were Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Nutley Howeil of Poughkeepsie, 
Mir. and Mrs, E. Robbins Walxcer, Miss 
Whiting of New-York City, Mr. and Mrs. 
F rancis P. Freeman, Mr. and Mrs. Kobert 
Bage Kerr, Mrs. Kingdon, Miss Mabel 
Turnbull, the Misses Davis, Miss Allen, the 
Misses King, Mrs. Uwight M, Jiarris, Mrs. 
M. Strong, Sirs. Ciarence C. Curtiss, 
Mrs. G. k. | ndernhill, Mrs. Henry Dithmar, 
irs. S. S. Beara, Miss Norwood, Coil. and 
Mrs. A. Jackson Simitn of Lakewood, and 
Air. and Mrs. W. A. Castle or Springtieid, 
4VlaSbs. 
Peg meantiful day favored Miss Aller and 
ne Misses . King jor their reception, at 
their home in Madison Avenue W eanesday. 
The pretty cottage overicoxing the lake 
was charmingly decorated with pink roses, 
pink azaleas, and maidenhair terns, save 
in the dining room, where the giowing 
color of daffodils was retiected in the many 
shades of the candelabra. A more charm- 
ing group of hostesses has not been seen 
- any aifair this season. Miss Alier and 
the Misses King were assisted by Miss 
~ ed eshicil. Miss Laura Kimbali, Miss 
ary “erris, Miss McClelian of Lakewood, 
and Miss Josephine Sands of New-York. 
Among a large number of cottagers in at- 
tendance were Mrs, C. H. McClellan, Mrs. 


Hinsdale, Miss Hinsdale, Mrs. H. F. Frost, 
L’ 


Mrs. A. D. Dashiell, the Rev. D. 

Schwartz, the Misses Glover, Mr. and Mrs. 
Francis P. Freeman, Dr. Paul T. Kimball 
Embury Frost, Harold Curtiss, and George 
Ww. Ellis, and, from a distance, Miss Chap- 
man of Providence, the..Misses Eastwick 
of New-Orleans, the Misses Camp of Mil- 
waukee, Mrs. E. W. Woolsey and Miss 
Woolsey of Asheville, N. C.. and Mrs 
Eugene Howell of Poughkeepsie. : 

Mrs. James Converse gave a dinner at 
her home, in Forest Avenue, last Satur- 
day evening for her guests, Mr. and Mrs. 
Duncan, from Scotland, who are making 
a tour around the world. The guests 
were Mr. and Mrs. Clarence B. Mitchell, 
Miss C rocker, Dr, C. L. Lindley, and Mrs. 
Converse’s father, Theodore Vail of New- 
York City. Some very delightful music 
+ gine me eg when Mrs. Duncan 
Sang several solos, and als : y 
ars otal also duets with 

Miss Adelaide Hyde of New-Have - 
tertained the members of the Mouday 
Evening Whist Club, that was organized 
last year, at the Laurel-in-the-Pines Mon- 
day night. As this was the first meeting 
this year, the members of the club re- 
sponded very generaliy to the invitation of 
Miss Hyde, who had also asked a num- 
ber of friends, prominent among whom 
were Mr. and Mrs, George H. ‘Ford of 
New-Haven and Miss Merwin of the same 
city. Tables were arranged for cards in 
the empire parlor, and the games were 
followed by supper in the private dining 
room. Among the players were Mr. and 
Mrs. Maxwell Wyeth, Miss Somers, Miss 
Marsh, Mrs. W. B. Leeds, Mrs. Hale, Mr. 
and Mrs. Francis P. Freeman, Mr and 
ae, vamper Lynch, C, C. Curtiss of Lake- 
’ , and Miss Southwick :; r- 
win of New-York. . ARE Sire. Met 
St. Valentine’s Day was the motiv or 
‘one of the prettiest affairs of the i a 

Dove German "—given by Mr. Plumer at 
the Laurel House last night for the young 
ladies among his guests and their friends 
from the cottages. The music room was 
hung with the implements of warfare at- 
tributed to the little blind god—bows and 
@rrows—and hearts and pink roses. The 

atronesses were Mrs. Eugene Howell and 
irs. William Ropes of Poughkeepsie and 
Mrs. Charles J. Fisk of Plainfield, The co- 
tillion, which was led by George W. Ellis 
opened with a Swedish dance, followed by 
innumerable intricate figures, including the 
screen, the looking glass, the ninepin, the 
driving, and another, facetiously called 

the open gate.” There were four favor 
figures, when silver souvenirs, flowers in 
pots, valentines, bows and arrows, and 
heart-shaped sachets were distributed. Not 
the least attractive portion of the dance 
Were the tissue paper accessories. The 
gowns worn by the dancers commanded ad- 
miration by reason of their clever con- 
struction and _ successful coloring. The 
dancers were the Misses Camp of Milwau- 
kee, Miss Josephine Sands and Miss Helen 
Sands of New-York City, Miss Chapman of 
Providence, Miss Fisk of Plainfield, the 
Misses Eastwick of New-Orleans, Miss 
Dou las of Washington, the Misses Horner 
ef Warrington, Va.; Miss Parsons, the 
Misses Dashiell, the Misses Ferris, Miss 
Gertrude King, Miss Crouse, Miss Mabel 
Turnbull, Miss May Stockly, and Miss Agnes 
goo pte 4 

e Rev. and Mrs. D. L. Sehwartz 

dinnér at the rectory Wednesday Steen, 
inviting the vestrymen of All Saints’ Me- 
morial Church to meet another vestryman 
Samvel 8S. Taylor, and Mrs. Taylor, who 
have recently returned from their wedding 
trip in the South. In honor of the bride 
there were favors for the ladies of the 
company, fragrant fuchsias and ferns, while 
the table decorations were pink carnations 
mignonette, and smilax. The guests in- 
cluded Mrs. Schwartz's mother, Mrs. A. B. 
Cox and her son, A. Beekman Cox, of Cher- 
ry Valley, who are visiting at the rectory; 
Col. and Mrs. A. Jackson Smith, Mrs. H. F. 
Frost, and W. J. Harrison. Following the 
dinner there was an informal reception, at 
which a number of parishioners greeted Mr. 
and Mrs, Taylor. 

Mrs. William M. Hamilton entertained a 
small company of friends at Gray Gables 
Tuesday evening ‘to meet Edward Fesser, 
the miniature painter of New-York City, 
eng Was the guest of Mr. and Mrs. Hamil- 
on. 

A week of pre-Lenten gayety at this re- 
sort closed with a pretty wedding at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Church Cur- 
tiss, in Forest Avenue, at noon to-day, 
when their niece, Miss Anabel Boise, daugh- 
ter of O. B. Boise of Berlin, was married 
to Howard Brockway of New-York. The 
ceremony was performed by the Rev.* Dr. 
Charles H. McClellan, pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church. The bride, who was 
given away by her uncle, Mr. Curtiss, was 
attired in a going-away gown of cloth, 
trimmed with fur, and made a charming 
centre for the group of cousins who gath- 
ered about her at the ceremony, including 
Miss Katharine Stockly and Sheldon Cary 
of Cleveland, Miss Gladys and Miss Mary 
Robinson of New-York, Miss Mary Stockly, 
Paul Stockly, Harold Curtiss, and Walter 
Stockly of Lakewood. The interior of Mr. 
Curtiss’s pretty cottage, was most attract- 

4vely decorated with masses of Spring 
ms, hyacinths, daffodils, and tulips. 
At the stringy breaktf. 


Mon the im 


Brockway, 





|; Class organized 


| Street, Monday afternoon. 


| fourth 
have | 
| Thursday afternoon. 
| the audience enjoyed Miss Camp’s interpre- 


} upon the piano. 


The charming ar- | 





Drediwer’ aan ieee Brockway 
rockway, an . 
York; Mrs, L. we. Curtiss and , 

nog nd Lakewood, Mr. and 
Mrs, J. E. Cary rs. Charlies E. Stockly, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Potter, and Miss Clarke, of 
Cleveland; Mr. and Mrs. James Robinson, 
Wade Chance, and Robert Adams of New- 
York; Mr. and Mrs. Rabert Ormiston, 
Harry Ormiston, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley 
Chadwick, and Prof. and Mrs. Rufus Shel- 
don of Brooklyn. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brockway will be at home 
at the Carnegie Hall studios on their re- 
turn from their wedding journey. 

In former Lententides charitable work 
has engrossed the attention of the wives of 
prominent cottagers and guests at the ho- 
tels, who have found an able leader in Mrs. 
Francis P. Freeman, the founder of the 
Lakewood Branch of the Needlework Guild 
which is now one of the most successfu 
in the entire State. The Lenten Sewing 
by Mrs. Freeman two 
years ago was equally successful and pro- 
ductive. of much good to the _ fresh-air 
homes; the class was discontinued last 
year owing to the illness of Mrs. Freeman, 
who has now formed another class to meet 
at Edgemere every Saturday morning dur- 
ing Lent at 11 o’clock. Mrs, Freeman ex- 
tends an invitation to join the class to all 
who are interested in the little children in 
fresh-air homes. 

A meeting of the committee in charge of 
the entertainment, ‘‘ Mrs. Jarley’s Wax 
Works,’ which is to be presented in aid of 
the Emergency Home Fund at the Laure! 


| House the night of Feb. 21, was held at the 


James W. Morey, in Sixth 
It was decided, 
in view of the interest shown, to give two 
representations, the second the night of 
Feb, 24, for which Mr. Silleck gives the use 
of the Lakewood Hotel ballroom. Elabo- 
rate preparations are being made for these 
entertainments in the way of costumes and 
and Miss McCobb of Port- 
land, Me., who is known as a clever Mrs. 
Jarley, has been secured as director for 
both evenings. 

The Rev. Dr. A. H. Dashiell delivered the 
lecture upon American history in 
Francis P. Freeman’s music room 
Prior to the lecture 


home of Mrs. 


Mrs. 


of an ‘“*Arabesque’”’ by Schumann 
The lecture of this week 
was especially interesting, as it included 
the campaign in New-Jersey. Beginning 
with the Declaration of Independence, Dr, 
Dashiell described briefly but lucidly many 


important facts relating to this period. 


tation 


| Washington’s retreat through New-Jersey, 


his subsequent crossing of the river and suc- 
cess over the Hessians at Trenton, the 
battle of the Brandywine, the battle of 
Saratoga, with the surrender of Burgoyne, 
the Winter at Valley Forge, the French al- 
liance, through the influence of Benjamin 
Franklin, the battle of Monmouth and the 
rebuking of Lee, the treason of Arnold, the 
battle of King’s Mountain and other South- 
ern battles, ending with the surrender of 
Cornwallis at Yorktown. Picturesque sto- 
ries of heroic characters of that time were 
of Nathan Hale, Molly Pitcher, and the 
trial and execution of André. Dr. Dashiell 
described Old Tennent Church, near Free- 
hold, with its outlying grave of Lieut. Col. 
Monckton, and at the close of the lecture 
displayed to the audience two relics of the 
early times belonging in the family of Mrs. 
Dashiell—the svrord used by an ancestor of 
hers, whe commanded the Berkshire Bat- 
talion at the battle of Saratoga, a certificate 
of stock given to the soldiers in the French 
wars in Can:da, where Israel Putnam 
served, and signed by him in 1772, and a 
four-dollar note of Continental money, with 
its quaint scro:l and lettering. The sub- 
ject of the lecture next Thursday will be 
‘The Constitution and the Events Which 
Followed in the War of 1812.” Dr. Dash- 
jell will also explain the at present much- 
discussed Monroe doctrine. 

Golf was the chief pastime of Lincoln’s 
Birthday. The fine weather and good condi- 
tion of the grounds made the play enjoyable 
to many visitors who came here for that 
purpose, among whom were Mr. Pechon 
and Mr. Lockwood of Harvard University, 
from the Laurel-in-the-Pines, and W. H. 
Gcadby of New-York, from the Lakewood 
Hotel. Dr. Paul T. Kimball, the Captain 
of the Golf Club, won the Converse Cup last 
Saturday with a net score of 87 and a han- 
dicap of 5. The club expects a large num- 
ber of visitors for Washington's Birthday, 
when “ Willie” Norton of the Lakewood 
Club and *“‘ Tom” Gourley of the Baltusrol 
Club will play their first match. Robert 
Bage Kerr, the President of the club, and 
Jasper Lynch, the Secretary, were the del- 
egates to the meeting of the United States 
Golf Association at Delmonico’s last Sat- 
urday. Mr. Kerr and Mr. Lynch were given 
the option of two sets of three days in 
April for the tournament for the Laurel-in- 
the-Pines Cups, the choice of which they 
will make known within a few days. 

Owing to the high wind Tuesday the run 
of the Hunt Club was postponed until the 
following day, Wednesday. he meet was 
at the Lakewood Hotel, at 3 o’clock, and 
while there were many spectators out, 


erate wind preventing the hcunds following 
closely after the scent was taken on the 
Lakewood Dairy Farm. The drag was laid 
from there across the County Line Road, 
near Runyon’s schoolhouse, to and across 
the J. K. L. Hyer farm, where a difficult 
double was followed; then, crossing the road 
to Bennett’s Mills, Pine Park was reached, 
where the first check was called. Fifteen 
jumps were included in this portion of the 
run. Thrown in again, the hounds took 
the scent just east of Pine Park, and led 
the way through Bethel to New-Prospect 
for the finish. Among those who rode were 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Waterbury of New- 
York, Mrs. E. Robbins Walker, Clarence B. 
Mitchell, James Converse, Messrs. Swenson 
and Rosenthal, and Dr. C. L. Lindley. W. 
H. Manning took a party out on the Lake- 
wood Hotel tally-ho to watch the run. 
Others, who followed in carriages, were 
Mr. and Mrs. George Ehret, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. E. Bertlett, Mr. and Mrs. George D. 
Russell, Mr. and Mrs. George W. Fanning, 
and Mr. and Mrs. O. Rosenthal. 

As usual, the hotels are making 
sive preparations for Washington’s Birth- 
day. Three balls for that date are an- 
nounced—one at the Laure}l-in-the-Pines, 
one at the Lakewood Hotel, and another 
at the Laurel House, where the invita- 
tions sent out by Mr. Plumer are in the 
name of ‘‘Gen. and Mrs. Washington,’’ for 
a Bal Poudre. This ball, although given 
Saturday night, promises to be one of the 
finest affairs in the history of the house. 
The Wednesday morning concerts are en- 
thusiastically received by the guests and 
cottagers; the programme this week in- 
cluded selections from Gounod’s “ Faust ’”’ 
and Raff’s ‘‘ March from Lenore.’’ Mr. 
W. H. Capron, the first violin of the or- 
chestra, played with all his usual skill and 
expression. After the dancing last Satur- 
day evening the young people sang and 
made merry after their own sweet wills. 
Edward Fesser, the miniature painter, of 
New-York City, recited. Sunday evening’s 
music was of a remarkably fine character. 
Mrs. Duncan, who wags the guest of Mrs. 
Converse sang Gounod’s *“‘ Ave Maria” and 
Schubert's “‘ Serenade.’’ Mrs. Lillian Schultz, 
the Rev. James Le Baron Johnson, and 
Robert Leslie Moffett also sang soles. Mrs. 
W. R. Byrnes, Mrs. Duncan, Samuel 8. 
3eard, and Mr. Plumer formed a quartet 
that sang to an accompaniment played 
by Miss Chapman of Providence. Miss 
Helen Sands of New-York played a brilliant 
piano solo. Monday night Mr. Plumer will 
give the usual masquerade ball for the 
employes in the main dining room. Among 
late arrivals at the Laurel House are Dr. 
and Mrs. Robert Amory of Boston and 
the Rev. J. H. Eccleston of Baltimore. 

Preparations for the coming holiday at 
the Laurel-in-the-Pines include those for 
the usual elaborate ball next Saturday 
night, and for the dinner of the New-Jersey 
branch of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
which will bring many prominent New-Jer- 
sey officials together for the dining and 
speech making. Among others who have 
signified their intention of coming is Chan- 
cellor McGill, who will be accompanied 
by Mrs. McGill, for a few days’ stay. Next 
Tuesday evening Wilford Russell, an Eng- 
lish baritone, will give a song recital at 
this house, aszisted by the orchestra. The 
dance last Saturday evening was a partic- 
ularly bright affair, since many young 
people who were staying here were joined 
by parties of friends. Prominent among 
the week’s arrivals are Mr. and Mrs. W. 
E. Dodge and Miss Dodge, W. A. Nash, 
President of the Corn Exchange Bank; Mrs. 
Navsh, Miss Nash, Miss Jergerson, W. B. 
Nash, and A. Pouvert of New-York. 

At the Lakewood Hotel, Mr. Silleck an- 
nounces an entertainment by the Will Lyle 
Minstrel Company for Feb. 21.. The com- 
pany will be assisted by a clever child 
dancer, who is known as “ Little Cosie” 
professionally, and to residents of ,Lake- 
woed, where she makes her home, as little 
Miss Townsend. The ball in honor of Wash- 
ington’s Birthday will bring many people, 
and will doubtless be a fine affair, as the 
second given under Mr. Silleck’s manage- 
ment. Feb. 24 the charity entertainment 
for the Emergency Home will be presented 
at the Lakewood Hotel. Tally-ho parties 
this week were led by Henry Allen and 
Mrs. Allen of New-York, and included Mr. 
and Mrs. E. D. Ropes, Jr., Miss Little, Mrs. 
N. Archer Thomson, also of New-York, 
and William H. Manning of Saratoga, who 
took out a party Wednesday to follow the 
run of the Hunt Club. Mrs. de Garmendia 
returned Tuesday to join her son, Martin 
J. de Garmendia, at the Lakewood Hotel, 
where recent arrivals include the follow- 
ing: Mr. and Mrs. George Ehret, Miss Mad- 
eline Ehret, Miss Julia Hewes, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. E. Strong, Miss Strong, Miss Alice 
Strong of New-York City, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Nelson J. Waterbury, who, it is 
said, will soon occupy their cottage in 
Seventh Street, opening it with a house- 
warming Feb. 29. 

Mr. Palmer has sent out invitations for 
the tenth annual dance at_ the mer 
House Saturday BY The decorat of 
the music room be fo by ms, 
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py they Bee veges ana trifies in silver. Miss 
Alice es ew-York took advantage 
of leap year to lead the figures. Supper 
followed in the main .dinin te 
arrivals are Dr. John B. uber, 
Harris, the Rev. B. M. Breslin of New- 
York, and the Rev. David G. Downey of 
Stamford, Conn. 
Dr. and Mrs. Robert Abbe of New-York 
spent Sunday at the Laurel-in-the- 


field of New-York are at the Lakewood 
Hotel. , 

Mrs. Morgan Dix and her son, John A. 
Dix of New-York City, are staying at the 
Laurel House, 

The Rev. Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst and 
Mrs. Parkhurst arrived Tuesday afternoon 
to visit Mr. and Mrs. Francis P, Freeman 
at Edgemere. 

M. H. Robertson, Deputy Superintendent 
of the State Department at Albany? is at 
the Palmer House with Mrs. Robertson. 

The following are among those registered 
at the Lakewood Hotel: 

Mr. aud Mrs. Henry Allen, Mr. and Mrs. E. D. 
Ropes, Mr. and Mrs. G. D, Russell, Mr. and Mrs. 
dD. W. rhempson, Mrs. A. Spencer, Mr. and 
Mrs. William H. Wood, } s Wood, Miss JITunt, 
G c. \vood, Mrs, E. M. Dyer, Mr. and Mrs. 
E. F Stevenson, Mrs. W. P. Earle, Mr. and Mrs. 
©. A. Du_ Vivier, Miss Jessie Ormiston, Mr. and 
Mrs. 8. Goldberger, Miss Lena Goldberger, Mr. 
and Mrs. 5S. W. Sinsheimer, John J. Kearney, 
George W. Merrihew, Miss Merrihew, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. B. Gwathney, Mr. and Mrs. Louis Ott- 
man, Miss Helen -M. Ottman, Je&se Wineburgh, 
Mr. and Mrs. Osgar Hoffstadt, E. C. Williams, 
John B. Hasslocher, Mr. and Mrs. H. Morgen- 


thaw, Isaac N. Seligman,’Mr. and Mrs. Charles. 


Scheuer, H. B. Southerland, T. H. Ryland, W. 
I. Lane, Mr. and Mrs, G. Sidenberg, Mrs. Gold- 
smith, Miss Clara 8. Blum, Miss 8. V. Whelan, 
William W. Rosenfield, Mr. and Mrs. R. J. 
Lewis, L. O’Connor Roach, the Rev, A. Lans- 
well, H. W. Raymond, Edward Heineman, Mason 
A. Stone, A. M. Bernheim, Mrs. James Russell, 
Miss Russell, W. E. Strong, and Leon B. 
Lowenstein of New-York; Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Wooley, Francis R. Marper, E. T. McCay, John 
Loughran, Miss Loughran, and Mrs. George C. 
Hessel. of Brooklyn; Mr. and Mrs. J. Parker 
Whitney, F. C. Frothingham, and A. King Bay- 
ley of Boston, and John F. Kehoe of Newari. 

Among the late arrivals at the Laurel-in- 
the-Pines are: 


Mrs. E. Livingston Ludlow, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 
Mills, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Tooker, F. 
W. Tooker, Mr. and Mrs. J. C. Wickes, Miss 
Helen Shaw, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas T. Grant, 
the Rev. R. R. Booth, the Rev. Alfred W. Griffin, 
G. W. Van Nest, Mrs. Edward Tatum, Mrs. 
George Kemp, Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Tyng, Jr., 
Charies F. Roe, 8S. B. Roe, Mrs. Mary Ulman, 
Miss Helen. Ulman, Miss Helen Repallo, H. R. 
Towne, Charles ‘Faber, Mr. and Mrs. A. W. 
Durkee, Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Waterbury, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. A. Nash, Miss Nash, W. B. Nash, 
Miss Jergenson, A. Ponvert, H. M. Crane, R. 
Van Nest, C. Von Pustan, H. C. Bolton, R. N. 
Nelson, D. R. Rough, R. B. Fleming, William F. 
Donovan, and J. R. Hopkins of New-York; Mr. 
and: Mrs. Horace E. Dresser, Mr. and Mrs. C. L. 
Boorum, Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Francis, Mr. and 
Mrs. A. W. Hallock, Mr. and Mrs. M. A. Scull, 
Miss Ida R. Frazer, Mr. and Mrs, T. J. John- 
ston, Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Kenyon, Miss Ken- 
yon, A. Montgomery, Jr., Mrs. David Gregg, Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Graham, Mr. and Mrs. E. 
A. Sweet, and Dr. and Mrs. Z. Emory of 
Brooklyn; Mrs. B. P. Cheney, Miss Elizabeth 
Cheney, Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Hammer, H. B. Day, 
H. M. Howe, and Mr. and Mrs, M. E. Cobb of 
Boston; Mrs. W. H. Turnbull and Mrs. James 
P. Cook of Salem, Mass., and Dr." and Mrs. 
Charles Wigman, J. M. Kessier, F. D. Howell, 
and H. G. Woodman of Philadelphia. 


Arrivals at the Laurel House for the 
week include: 

Mr. and Mrs. 8. De Lancey ToWnsend, Mrs. 
J. A. Livingstone, Miss Livingstone, Miss Edith 
A. Livingstone, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Joline, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. F. Decker, Mr. and Mrs, Er- 
nest Frederick Faye, Robert Leslie Moffet, Mrs. 
Henry Marks, Miss Marks, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
E. Pellew, Mrs. William T. Runk, Charles A. 
Runk, Charles R. Dayton, Mrs. Thomas ‘Young, 
Harry A. Day, Eugene Philbin, George F. 
Warnock, John E. Warnock, Mr. and Mrs, C. 
R. Conger, Mr. and Mrs. Ww. Truslow Hyde, 
Mrs. Morgan Dix, John A. Dix, Mr. and Mrs. 
Clayton Platt, Charles Wheeler Barnes, Miss 
Andrews, Mr. and Mrs. W. Irving Clark, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. H. Fischer, Master D. B. Fischer, 
second, Miss M. L. Avery, Thomas O. Shephard, 
Miss Bliss, Dr. L. Weber, Miss B. S. Andrews, 
William R. Beers, and J. P. Harris of New- 
Mr. and Mrs. 8S. T. Brown, Alfred F. 
Cross, Mrs. Fisher Howe, P. M. Ely, and C. 
E. Scott of Brooklyn, Mr. and Mrs. W. T. 
Kaufman, Miss Louise G. Fisk, Augustus R. 
and R. A. Meakin of Plainfield, N. J.:; 
and Mrs. Robert Amory, Robin Amory, 
Eustis, Miss M. N. Kenney, Miss 
Warndck, Adam Warnock, and F. O. 
and Mrs. T. G. Smith, 
Mre. Townsend Davis, and 
of Buffalo, and Mrs. John 
Andenreid, Miss Helen Au- 

Wister, Miss Turner, Ed- 
Pechon, Miss L. 8S. 
John Pitcairn of 


Dr. 
Bessie E. 


Pemberton Smith, 
f Lowry 
Miss 
W. R. 
Mrs. Margaret 
Mr. and Mrs. 


T.. Audenreid, 
cenreid, Mrs. 


Pechon, and 
Philadelphia. 

Palmer House arrivals are: 

Mr. and Mrs. Michael Weill, Mrs. Emma 
Wounds, the Rev. P. M. Preston, W. S. Maliett. 
Philip Devlin, J. F. Devlin, G. F. 
Slater, M. D. Barr, Mr, and Mrs, A. Knapp, 
B. Davis, and Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Franklin 
of New-York, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel S .Brown, 
Mrs. William Flanagan, Mrs. S. B. Bartow, Mr. 
and Mrs. George W. McKenzie, Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Owens, Henry W. Sherrill, Mrs. H. W. 


| Sherrill, Matthew Kennedy, and Carroll Kennedy 


of Brooklyn, and Gerald W. 
Conn, 


Hart of Hartford, 





RAILROAD SERVICE AT LENOX. 


Cottagers Interested in a Proposed 
Change—Poultry and Stock Exhibit. 


LENOX, Mass., Feb. 15.—Much interest -is 
felt by those who own country places in 
Lenox in the report that the New-York, 
New-Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 
pany proposes to discontinue the Lenox 
station and cofsolidate it with the one at 
Lenox Dale, where a new station is soon to 
be constructed to take the place of the one 
recemly burned. 

The railroad men in high authority at this 
end of the Berkshire Division, who have 
been consulted, say they do not think any 
such plan will earried into effect, but 
that the company will build a new station 
at Lenox Dale and that trains will stop 
at the Lenox station just as they have al- 
ways done. Among the various reports is 
one that the company proposes to have the 
express trains stop at Lenox Dale instead 
cf Lenox, but such a report cannot be veri- 
fied. 

Men owning country places in Lenox who 
have been seen are very much opposed to 
having any such change made. It is haif 
a mile further from the Post Office than the 
regular Lenox station, and the hills are 
much steeper. Some of the Lenox cot- 
tagers come up the Harlem Road, leaving 
the train either at Pittsfield or Richmond, 
and drive overland, and if the change is 
made more would do that way, so that 
the Consolidated Road would lose much of 
the Summer traffic. 

The second annual exhibition of the Berk- 
shire County Poultry and Pet Siock Asso- 
ciation was held in Lenox for,three days 
this week,. ending Thursdaya There .were 
many more exhibitors than t year. The 
poultry from many of the country places 
was exhibited. It gave the people who at- 
tended the exhibition some notion as to the 
fine breeds of poultry that are kept in Len- 
ox, especially hens. There were 409 entries, 
a large number of which were from the 
Lenox country places. The exhibition was 
a great success and drew large crowds. 

F. Augustus Schermerhorn was_in Lenox 
this week looking over his plate. He re- 
mained for three or four days, returning to 
New-York Thursday. He will contine mak- 
ing improvements next season. He has 
greatly beautified his place by building 
English stone walls and improving his 
lawns and forest parks, which are very ex- 
tensive. “sy 

David Lydig came up fr New-York 
again this week and remajinéd until Eyi- 
day. He greatly enjoyed thé sleighing while 
here, as the snow is just déep enough, so 
that the roads are in excellent condition 
for sleigh riding. 

Charles Rackeman of 
spending some days in 
looking over his place. 
occupy it next season, although it may 
possibly be rented, as it was last year. 

Miss Kneeland is having her country 
house, Fairlawn, wired for electric lights 
and bells. 

Mrs. Gilmore, who has been spending sev- 
eral weeks here with her son, Clinton Gil- 
more, has gone to New-York, and she and 
her daughter will spend the remainder of 
the Winter in the Sowth. 

Charles Lanier is having some improve- 
ments made upon Allen Winden.. Among 
other things, the house is being repainted. 
The family will occupy it in May. 

Mrs. Anson Phelps Stokes and family 
contemplate spending the remainder of the 
Winter in California, and will not return 
to Shadow Brook until early Summer, 

David W. Bishop was up again this week. 
He makes more visits to nox this Winter 
than any of the other cottagers. 


be 


Boston has been 
Lenox this week 
His family may 





Carv Fishing in New-Jersey. 
From The Philadelphia Ledger. 

It is understood that as soon as a re- 
pealer can be passed in the New-Jersey 
Legislature, abolishing the act which pro- 
hibits the propagation of carp, the fisher- 
men will concentrate their efforts toward 
securing the passage of a law making an 
open and close season for carp fishing. 


Since carp have grown so in demand, the 
streams in which they are to be found have 
been besieged by fishermen, and it is feared 
that if a close season is not made, it will 
only be a matter of a few years before 
this species of fish will be ct 








‘THE SEASON WINDING UP 





Society Entertainments in Washington 
Are About Over. 


A GAY WINTER FOR THE DINNER DANCE 


Mrs. Cleveland’s Courteous ,Atten- 


tions to Mrs. McKee—Justice 


and Mrs. Peckham House 


Hunting. 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 15.—The season is 


winding up with the customary blaze of. 
Dinners without dances and dg 

ners with dances have kept society out of 
its beauty sleep till 3 or 4 o’clock every 
morning, just the same as the full-fledged 


balls. Dancing events will continue till 
the last moment. There was a bau nearly 
every night of this week. To-night there 
is no dance, but the fun will begin all 
over again Monday, and pretty nearly end, 
too, with the Washington Assembly, which 
is expected to make everything else this 
Winter too insignificant to talk about any 
longe:'. 

It has been a gay Winter for the din- 
ner dance set, but rather comfortable and 
slow for those who depend for their enter- 
tainment on afternoon frivolities and even- 
ing reception crushes. The afternoon things 
have turned out all right, but there has 
been a noticeable absence of evening re- 
ceptions. What Lent may develop in the 
way of suitable diversion is as yet a prob- 
lem. One young lady who is so tired from 
her exertions that life has become a bore 
says that the only kind of a party at all 
possible for Lent would be what she calls 
a rest party. Sverybody asked would: be 
given a big easy chair with soft pollows, 
and nobody would be expected to exert 
themselves the slightest bit if they did 
not want to do so. As keeping still would 
be the greatest trial her average acquaint- 
ance could endure, her plan is not likely 
to be imitated. 

Invitations for dinners are flying about 
in great profusion, and every night for the 
next three weeks is engaged. The Grid- 
iron Club will give a ladies’ dinner on the 
20th, and the members have invited some 
of the most notable society dames. 

Mrs. Cleveland has secured the services 
of a kindergarten teacher for her little 
girls. They have a schoolroom fixed up 
near the nursery, and the sessions every 
day last from 12 until 3 o’clock. Some 
little friends share the instruction and the 
pleasure with Ruth and Esther, and the 
plan works well all around. 

Mrs. Cleveland has shown the greatest 
courtesy to Mrs. McKee, and the latter 
can number among the pleasant memories 
of her stay in Washington the visits she 
has made to the White House. Promptly 
upon her arrival here the ladies exchanged 
notes, and Mrs. Cleveland extended a most 
cordial invitation to Mrs. McKee to come 


ovér to the White House and note the 
changes that had been made in it during the 
last three years. The invitation was as 
cordially accepted as it ‘as extended, and 
the past and present inistresses of the 
White House passed a most enjoyable time 
in each other’s company. Mrs. Cleveland 
had Mrs. MeKee name the day when it 
would be agreeable for her to lunch with 
her, and meet some of her friends. The 
invitations for the luncheon for next Mon- 
day were then gent out, and Mrs. McKee 
will be the guest of honor. It is under- 
stood that as many ladies will be invited 
as can be seated in the State dining room. 

Justice and Mrs. Peckham are house 
hunting, and while they are having no 
better, they are having no worse, a time 
than all the hundreds of other notables 
who have gone through the same worry. 
The list of eligible houses is great enough, 
and it has been increased this week by the 
big Morton mansion. Evidently Gov. Mor- 
ton thinks his motive in withdrawing his 
house from rent or sale was misconstrued, 
so this week, after quite a lapse of. time, 
the old signs have been replaced in their 
conspicuous positions all around the prop- 
erty. Justice and Mrs. Peckham do not, 
however, want a house nearly as big as 
this one, for the latter does not care to 
surround herself with such a burden of 
household cares. Mrs. Peckham applies a 
curious test, but a most satisfactory one, 
in seeing whether the houses she looks over 
are likely to suit her needs. She wants 
some room, or aS many as she can get, 
which will look as if it could be made 
real homelike and happy. With gloomy 
grandeur she will have nothing to do. Just 
at present she has not reached a decision 
as to the merits, of the various houses of- 
fered, but hopes to do so and get settled 
at housekeeping before long. 

J. Pierpont Morgan has not been attend- 
ing to business all the time he has been in 
Washington. All his friends have been en- 
tertaining him at dinners and luncheons, 
and he has, besides, played host himself 
quite frequently. The other night he gave 
a terrapin and canvas-back supper to a 
party of gentlemen. It was given at a 
down-town restaurant, somewhat out of 
the fashionable current, but where these 
delicacies are cooked in their most de- 
licious styles. It was, not an American 
Beauty spread, but the guests probably will 
remember it- as among the greatest treats 
of the Winter. 

While weddings have been quite numerous 
all Winter, and the season will wind up 
with several more, an engagement strikes 
society with the force of a bombshell, and 
nothing else is talked of for the time being. 
Wednesday evening everybody was smiling 
and repeating the engagement of Miss Julia 
Edie and Mr. John O'Donnell of Baltimore 
and New-York, a nephew of Adrian Iselin 
of New-York, and connected with the Car- 
rolls and Lees and other well-known Mary- 
land families. Miss Edie comes of good 
navy stock and has been raised in this 
city, where she is a great favorite. The 
wedding’ day is not yet set, but it is likely 
to be one of the Spring events. 

The leading charity entertainment for 
Lent will be a bicycle parade, in which only 
society folks will participate, and where 
the wheeling talent of the west end will 
receive the public commendation it de- 
serves. A regular programme of races and 
exhibitions will be arranged with long and 
short spins, tandem teams, for both chil- 
dren and grown-up riders. There may bea 
short -race between a Cabinet and a diplo- 
matic lady. It.will be given in the grounds 
attached to the old Van Ness mansion, 
which is now a bicycle park. The his- 
toric mansion which was a rendezvous for 
society leaders fifty years ago still stands, 
but in a more or less dilapidated condition. 
In its old-time salons, where was witnessed 
all the gorgeousness of society functions 
then, but where darkey picnics and cake 
walks have flourished meanwhile, society 
will again gather to take tea and sweets 
after the wheeling events to aid along the 
sweet cause of charity. The mere mention 
of the affair has created the greatest inter- 
est, which will not abate till the day ar- 
rives. The date has been set for March 14, 
weather serving, but, as March weather is 
often more trying than at any other time 
of the year, the arrangements will be so 
made that the event can be shifted till a 
comfortable afternoon for out-door sport 
ean be secured. 

Rhea brought the extremeés of life to- 
ether at the special matinée she gave 
Tuesday afternoon, for the orphans of the 
district, when she also invited a number of 
friends among her acquaintances in society. 
Most of these ladies hunted around, and 
got together the little crippled newsboys 
ft trinket sellers from the streets, and 


glory. 


at in their boxes. surrounded by them. 

he little invalids from the Home for In- 
curables, who would be benefited by an 
outing and the amusement, were also pres- 
ent. In all, there were 1,700 orphans in the 
audience, and the performers did not want 
for applause. 

Mrs. McCarthy of Syracuse, N. Y.. is 
here, making a visit to Mrs. Emory, widow 
of Gen. Emory. 

The wedding of Miss Katherine Fuller 
and Mr. Theodore Beecher will take place 
at St. John’s Church Monday evening. To- 
night Mr. Beecher gave a dinner to his 
ushers, who will be Mr. Richard D. Ware 
of Boston, Dr. H. H. Haskell of Massachu- 
setts, Mr. Nathan Clifford of Portland, 
Mr. S. Wells, Jr., of New-York, and Mr. 
G. P. Keating of Buffalo. Miss Fanny Fuller 
the youngest daaghter, will maid o 
honor, and Mrs. Pauline Aubrey and Miss 
Jane Fuller, the elder sisters, will be brides- 
maids. The bride will wear the conven- 
tional white satin and lace, the maid of 
honor will wear white, and the bridesmaids 
will wear white and pink gowns. A re- 
ception will follow, at the residence of the 
Chief Justice. The young couple will go to 
Buffalo to reside. ‘ 

Mrs. ——— eeuning = at Bw Agtington, 
accompan er niece, ss Fryer 
piveny, —_ will remain Es. re ath. 
e is receiving, as usual, a grea eal o 
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The Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
y Senator and ‘re. Elkins, 
and Mrs. McKee were among the guests. 





SOCIAL DOINGS IN MONTCLAIR. 


A “Belated” Picnic--Comings and Go- 
ings of Many Persons and Their 
Friends, 


Montcuair, N. J., Feb. 15.-A novel and 
enjoyable ‘“‘ belated’’ picnic was held last 
night by the Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society of the Congregational Church. 

The second of the enjoyable Montclair 
assemblies was held last night at the 
Country Club. ; 

.The second of the popular Bloomfield 
assemblies drew a large crowd to Central 
Hall last night. 

Herbert Burgess gave a large party at 
his home, in South Mountain Avenue,: last 
night. 

Mrs. F. G. Smith of High Street en- 
tertained the members of the All Round 
Club last night. The subject discussed 
was ‘‘ Herbert Spencer on Education.” 

An enjoyable book sociable was held 
last night by the Burden Bearers’ Circle 
of the Kings’ Daughters of the Bloomfield 
Baptist Church. 

A fashionable audience gathered in the 
Montclair Club Hall Thursday evening to 
listen to a concert by the Stevens Insti- 
tute Glee, Banjo, and Mandolin Clubs, 
which was followed by an informal dance. 
The patronesses were Mrs, C. S. Allen, 
Mrs. Edwin Benedict, Mrs. E. A. Bradley, 
Mrs. G. D. Finlay, Mrs. Thomas Gladding, 
Mrs. J. B. Hawes, Mrs. Edward Ketchum, 
Mrs. F. B. Littlejohn, Mrs. Charles M. 
Marvin, Mrs. William Miller, Mrs. W. H. 
Power, Mrs. Henry Power, Mrs. A. D. 
Puffer, Mrs. Benjamin Strong, Mrs. A. C. 
Studer, Mrs. W. W. Underhill, Mrs. Joseph 
Van Vieck, Mrs. J. V. B. Vreeland, Mrs. 
John T. Weeks, and Mrs. H. K. Weeks. 

Tre annual dinner of the college alumni 
of Montclair was enjoyed in Arcanum 
Hall Thursday evening. The subject dis- 
cussed by the speakers was ‘“ Public 
Parks.”’ 

Mrs. Thomas Russell gave a delightful 
tea at her home, in Union Street, Thursday 
afternoon. 

John F. Dillon, the humorist, entertained 
the members ‘of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association 21d their friends Thurs- 
day evening with an amusing programme. 

Miss Bessie Fosdick gave a large dance 
in her home, on Orange Road, Tuesday 
night. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Simpson gave a 
large and brilliant reception at their home, 
Hazel Bank, in Mountain Avenue, Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening. 

A pleasant leap year purty was held by 
the members of Excelsior Hose Company 
of Bloomfield on Wednesday night. It was 


in charge of a committee of arrangements - 


composed of Mrs. Peter Wade, Mrs. Joseph 
B. Rowson, Mrs, William Rowson, and Mrs. 
Frederick Florus. 

The members of Mrs. Frank Knapp’s class 
in the Watsessing Methodist [Episcopal 
Church Sunday School gave a_ supper 
Wednesday night for the benefit of the 
church, 

A large and fashionable crowd attended 
the subscription dance in the gymnasium of 
the Montclair Military Academy Tuesday 
night, which was under the patronage of 
Mrs. Thomas Russell, Mrs. Wilson W. Un- 
derhill, Mrs. George S. Allen, Mrs. E. A. 
Bradley, Mrs. T. B. Ennever, Mrs. Alexan- 
der S. Nivin, Mrs. Ogden Brower, Mrs. E. 
G. Burgess, and Mrs. J. S. MacVicar. 

An interesting meeting of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union was held on 
Monday afternoon, when Mrs. Mary E. 
Frome, the County President, was present 
and spoke. , . 

Mrs. Clarence W. 
members of the Ramabai 
home, 33 South Fullerton 
day afternoon. 

Mrs. Nathan T. Porter will give a recep- 
tion at her home in Gates Avenue Monday 
evening, when Mrs. Hiland Porter will as- 
sist in receiving. 

The play ‘An Awkward Situation’ and 
the vaudeville entertainment for which the 
Bloomfield Cadet Corps have been rehears- 
ing will be given in Central Hall Tues- 
day evening. 

Tne ladies of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Bloomfield will give a centennial 
tea next Saturday evening, Washington’s 
Birthday. 

A patriotic concert and guessing contest 
will be held Thursday evening, Feb. 27, in 
the Opera House, under the auspices of St. 
Paul's Baptist congregation. 

The Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford will 
lecture on Japan in the Glen Ridge Con- 
gregational Church Friday evening, Feb. 28. 

Miss Amalia A. Mertz, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Bernard Mertz, and Arthyr 8. 
Picking of Orange, will be married ues- 
day evening at 8 o’clock at the home of,,the 
bride, 69 James Street, Bloomfield. 

The engagement is announced of .Miss 
Kate Morris and Gottlieb Rall of Bloom- 
field. 

O. 8. Chamberlin and Francis P. Ramsay 
have sailed for Jamaica. 

Miss Edith Spencer of Bloomfield is back 
from a visit in New-York State. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hans von Oertzen of Wil- 
lard Place sailed Tuesday foy Germany. 

Lieut. Richard L. Livermore of Fort Ke- 
hoe, Mon., is the guest of his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John R. Livermore of Ful- 
lerton Avenue. 

W. B. Howland has sailed for England. 

Miss Sallie Walsh has gone to Westmin- 
ster, Md. : 

Mrs. Seibert of Glen Ridge is entertaining 
her sister from Wales. 

The Vernon Presbyterian Church has 
chosen these Trustees: John L. Johnson, 
President; Henry Ahlbom, Treasurer; Her- 
man G. Homfieck, Secretary; J. C. Canniff, 
John 8S. Heddon, A. B. Griffin, David 
Brooks, W. P. Johnson, W. Pitt Rich, R..V. 
N. Jacobus, Dr. H. B. Whitehorn, George 
Boxhall, George E. Williams, John Currier, 
and Charles Jaeger. 

Perseverance Lodge, I. O. G. T., of Bloom- 
field, has elected these officers: Chief Tem- 
plar—George Redfern; Past Chief Templar— 
John M. Sandy; Vice Templar—Misy Kate 
Putnam; Chaplain—Miss Hattie Vought; 
Secretary—Louis W. Sandy; Assistant Sec- 
retary—Harry Foster; Financial Secretary 
—Frederick K. Gohs; Treasurer—August 
Olsen; Marshal—Lawrence Johnson; Deputy 
Marshal—S. P. Brown; Guard—Miss Carrie 
Douglass; Sentinel—William R. Lawton; 
Lodge Deputy—Hugh Donnelly. 


Butler entertained the 
Circle at her 
Avenue, Mon- 





SOCIETY IN NEW-BRUNSWICK, N.' J. 
Happenings of the Week in Which 
Many Were Interested, 


New-Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 15.—Ar- 
rangements are being made to consolidate 
two of the best-known and _ fashionable 
clubs in this city, the Brunswick Club and 
the Town and Gown Club. The Brunswick 
now has for President C. J. Carpender, C. 
W. Russell Secretary, and H, B. Manning 
Treasurer. The officers of the Town and 
Gown Club are: John E. Elmendorf, Pres- 
ident; Asher Atkinson, Secretary, and John 
P. Street, Treasurer. The new club will 
have entirely new officers and will have 
about fifty resident members. A committee 
of both old organizations is at work pre- 
paring for consolidation. 

The Women’s Domestic Missionary So- 
ciety of the Second: Reformed Church held 
its anniversary Sunday night, and an ad- 
dress was made by the Rev. Charles H. 
Pool, Secretary of the Board of Domestic 
Missions of the Reformed Church. 

Miss Grace Lindsley of George Street is 
quite ill 

Miss Minnie Edsell of Brooklyn is the 
guest of Miss Emma Cook of Bayard Street. 

Miss Mary C. Daire of Highland Park has 
gone for an extended visit to friends at 
Orange and Brooklyn. 

The Rev. Dean John A. O’Grady started 
on Friday for a four weeks’ trip to Mexico. 

Edward Finnegan, janitor of the county 
buildings, was on Wednesday married to 
Miss Mary Bradley at the Church of the Sa- 
cred Heart by the Rev. Father Devine. The 
friends of the couple gave them a hearty 
reception and many presents. 

The annual masquerade ball of the Au- 

rora Singing Society on Monday night’ was 
one long to be remembered because of the 
fun and frolic incident thereto. It was a 
success in every particular. 
. The Crescent Euchre Club was entertained 
on Monday night at the residence of A. 
Fisher of Elm Row. A dance followed the 
card party, and the whole affair,- which 
was participated in by many young so- 
ciety people, was much enjoyed. 

Many o the. Elks went to Newark Mon- 
da night to attend the anniversary of the 
lodge there, and on Sunday night the en- 
tire lodge will go to New-York to attend 
the anniversary of the founding of the 
order, which will be held in the Manhat- 
tan Athletic Clubhouse. 

The Ladies’ Aid Societ 
ble supper at the First 
Wednesday evening. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Matta Holmes 
class in elocution gave a recital which was 
attended by many of the friends of the 
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THE LARGEST HUMAN HAIR AND TOILET 
BAZAAR IN AMERICA. 
ESTABLISHED 34 YEARS. 


ie Antoinette Coiffure and Switch 
Marie Antoinette Coiffure and Switches, 
WIGS, HALF WIGS, TOUPEES, 
OLD LADIES’ WAVES, 
POMPADOURS ELSA PARTED BANGS, 
and other new styles. Ali of the finest workman- 
ship and best quality of material obtainable. 
L. SHAW’S renownedMonte Christo Toilet 
Preparations. 
Magic Tronie—Cures Dandruff, prevents the 
hair trom falling out, 
Extract of Turkish Rose Leaves—- 
Natural tint for the lips and face, fine as the 
blush of the rose, $1.00 and $1.50 bottle. 
Cocoanut Balm-—Soothes all irritation— 
makes the skin soft as a child's. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


54 WEST 14TH ST., NEAR GOTH AV.,N. ¥. 





Wednesday evening gave an entertainment 
at its rooms which the old soldiers en- 
joyed hugely. 

Many society people on Thursday even- 
ing went from this city to Metuchen, to at- 
tend the reception of the Grosevor Club, 
which was held in Robins’ Hall. 

On Thursday evening, at Association Hall, 
Miss Marie Bennett, the blind pianist, gave 
a piano recital, under the auspices of sev- 
eral saciety ladies. 

The annual ball of the junior class of 
Rutgers College was held on Friday night 
and was a pronounced success, being attend- 
ed by the prominent society people of this 
} city and by’ many from Princeton, 
New-York, Brooklyn, Newark, and other 
places. 

The dancing class 0f Miss Mary McLaugh- 
lin gave a valentine party on Friday night. 
Many innovations were introduced, which 
pleased the invited guests. 

Charles S. Van Nuis, an electrician, on 
Friday night at the Suydam Street Church, 
gave a talk on ‘‘ The Power That Moves 
Electric Cars.’’ Only ,men were present, 
These meetings are of a purely social char- 
— and have become exceedingly popu- 
ar. 

The surprise party given to Warren Jones 
| several of his friends was enjoyed by 
a 


Fifty-five friends of William Quackenboss 
gave him a genuine surprise by appearing 
at his residence on the occasion of his 
thirty-first birthday. He was presented 
with a handsome rocker and headrest by 
Wiliam Godwin on behalf of the com- 
pany. The evening was pleasantly spent. 
Mrs. Emma Stubblebein, Mrs. Minnie Dila- 
tash, and Miss Rose Stevens presided at 
the piano during the evening. 

A proposition has been made, and will 
probably be favorably considered of con- 
solidating the various missions in the city 
under one head. It is believed that the 
work can be better and more satisfactorily 
done under one head. 

A committee has been appointed by the 
Women’s Improvement Society to make ar- 
rangements for holding a public meeting 
this Spring, with a view of furthering the 
society’s projects. An expert on the sub- 
jects will be engaged to deliver a lecture. 

Enterprise Lodge, K. of P., of South 
River, held a fair three nights this week, 
and made a success of it. 

The third entertainment of the members’ 
course was given Wednesday evening, in 
Association Hall. J. W. Cobb of Newark 
recited, and musical selections were given 
by the Amaranth Banjo and Guitar Club 
of Brooklyn. 

The Christ Church Club made $250 from 
the bazaar, which was held only three 
nights. The affair was conducted wholly 
by men. 

A leap year sociable was held Tuesday 
evening at the residence of Miss Maggie 
Gartside of Seaman Street which was 
enjoyed by many of her friends. Among 
those present were the Misses C. Williamson, 
A. .Palmer, W. Macom, 8S. Conover, and 
Messrs. A. Crouch, J. Kline, F. Fouralt, and 
©. Hall of Newark. 

Ex-Alderman and ex-Chief of Police John 
Fitzgerald may be appointed Assistant 
Prosecutor of this county by Prosecutor 
John 8S. Voorhees. 

R. G. Van Pelt, the well-known drug- 
gist, is slowly recovering from a severe at- 
tack of pneumoninx. 

The widow of Augustus Auten is quite ill 
at her residence, in Bayard Street. 

The Rev. C. R. Strong of Highland Park 
has _ gone to Jacksonville, Fla., and may 
go West before he returns. 

On Wednesday afternoon, Miss Mary 
Hayde was married to Mr. Thomas Dona- 
hue at the Sacred Heart Church. A re- 
ception followed. 

L. E. Van Doren and wife of Kingston, 
N. Y., are visiting relatives in this city. 

Mrs. Thomas Stevens of New Street is 
quite ill at her residence. 

The Sixth Ward is the banner ward of 
this city, so far as political appointments 
from it are concerned. Both the newly 
appointed Law Judge and the Prosecutor 
reside in the ward, and, besides these, thir- 
ty-five other residents hold appointments 
either im the city, county, or State official 
list. It heads the list, too, as a residence 
ward for clergymen, eight ministers having 


their residences in it. 
G. C. Maddock, 


On March 4 the Rev. 
formerly pastor of the Pitman Methodist 
Episcopal Church, will lecture before the 
Epworth League on ‘ Experience of Prison 
Life.’ Mr. Maddock is now chaplain of 
the State prison. 

The family of Rudolph Fleidner are 
mourning the loss of their Newfoundland 
dog, ‘‘ Nero,” which was put to death by 
Dr. Loblein, on account of diseases caused 
by old age. The faithful animal once 
aroused the family when their house was 
on fire, and again when burglars entered 
it, and was loved as a child. 

The Rev. Linn E. Wheeler, R. W. 
Hughes, and C. B. Stout of the First Bap- 
tist Church, on Friday, at the Ebenezer 
Baptist Churen, ‘‘set apart’’ Jesse L. 
Burton for the ministry. The ceremony 
was interesting. 

Messrs. James Deshler and C. J. Carpen- 
der have gone to Montreal.on an extended 
visit. 

August Streitwolf was the guest of honor 
at a game dinner on Wednesday evening, 
given by some of his New-York friends. 

The Pastime Pleasure Club will give a 
masquerade ball on Monday night, and 
the guests look forward to a pleasurable 
evening. : 

Division No. 5, A. O. H., will hold an an- 
niversary celebration Monday night at its 
rooms. There will be addresses appropri- 
ate to the occasion, and afterward a 
smoker, with a good progranime. 

Miss Berta De Hart of Schureman Street 
Friday gave a valentine party to a 
number of friends, who greatly enjoyed 
themselves. Daneing, games, &ec., enliv- 
ened the evering, and an excellent supper 
was served. 

A surprise party was given Mrs. John 
Amer, at the home of Miss Mary Camp- 
bell, on Somerset Street, Wednesday even- 
ing, by the members of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union. Mrs. Amer is a 
very active member of the union, of twenty- 
one years’ standing, and for eight years has 
been President of the local union. She 
was presented with a set of resolutions, 
handsomely engrossed and framed, which 
she accepted with a few well-chosen re- 
marks. Miss Annabel Ross sang, and Mrs, 
Lutz read an original poem. 

The marriage of Miss Margaret Barr of 
this city. to Mr. Edward Tilton of Mana- 
squan, took place Wednesday afternoon, at 
the home of the bride, on Burnet Street, the 
Rev. E. B. Joyce of Christ Church offi- 
ciating. The wedding march was played 
by Mr. James R. Dunham. The bride re- 
ceived many presents. The bridal tour ex- 
tends to Washington, D. C., and some 

oints in the South. The couple will make 
heir residence in this city. 

At the shoot of the Brunswick Gun Club 
on Wednesday, R. M. Pettit won the cup 
and the championship from Henry Stevens, 
by a score of 44 out of a possible 50. 

Philip Wortman sterted on Thursday 
night for Caufornia. where he will remain 
some months for the benefit of his health. 

An assembly dance was given Wednesday 
evening to about fifty ladies and gentle- 
men, among whom were several members 
of the class of ’98, Rutgers College, The 
committee in charge were Messrs. George 
R. Hughes and William Robinson, 

Miss Louise Latham was tendered a sur- 
prise party on Wednesday, in honor of her 
birthday, which occurred on that day. 

Morris Bauer, Jr., has returned from a 
visit to Richmond, Va. 

Miss Gussie A. Erving of Carman Street 
pea eeteraen from a visit to friends in Free- 
hold. 

John T. Ten Broeck, Clerk of the courts, 
is confined to his home, in Perth Amboy, by 
illness. 
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Mahogany from Colombia. 
From The Philadelphia Times, Feb. 14. 

The schooner De Mory Gray, flying the 
colors of the United States, of Colombia, 
sailed into this port yesterday, with Capt. 
Hounslea in command,twenty-five days from 
Cinbad and Canaleta, Colombia. The ves- 
sel is probably the first’ to enter this. port 


with a cargo of mahogany. The mahogany 
consisted of 337 logs, each one of which was 
about 23 feet in length. The cargo was 
not a large one, but it is very valuable. 
Capt. Hounslea, who is a Colombian him- 
self, and possibly the first of his nation- 
ality to enter this port, said he had a 
very rough voyage all the way, but no 
serious loss was sustained. He said a great 
many capitalists from the United States 
are investing money in the business of cut- 
ting mahogany and walnut for the market, 
and find the undertaking very profitable. 
People who go to Colombia from here are 

ted, not only ause they 





are nati of the most power Republic 
, globe but also on account of their 
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WINTER AT THE SEASIDE 





Many Metropolitan Visiters at At- 
lantic City. 


THE SEASON OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


es 


Many New Hotels Now Erecting—Nu- 
“merous Public and Private So- 
cial Functions—New-York- 
ers Among the Guests. 


ATLANTIC City, N. J., Feb. 15.—So grad- 
ual is the blending of the seasons here that 
Atlantic City knows no surprise at the un- 
usually large number of visitors to be found 
while this 


Winter season has already proved larger 
than any preceding one, yet the hotel ac- 
commodations are ample and the houses 
themselves fully able to entertain all who 
may journey oceanward. A large number 
of the leading hotels are proud of the fact 
that they remain open every day in the 
year, and this season finds the ranks of 
those who claim this dfstinction greatly 
increased. The erection of so many new 
hotels now in progress is attracting com- 
ment on all sides. These new houses in- 
clude many large and notable ones, and 
when completed they will rank with the 
finest resort hostelries in the country. 

The latest enterprise in this line is a new 
hotel to be erected on the beach front, on 
a charming site between the Hotel Dennis 
and the Seaside House. The estimated cost 
of the structure alone is to be $750,000. It 
will be erected by a syndicate of capital- 
ists, whose prospectus, just issued, states 
that it is their intention to erect a superb 
ten-story iron and terra-cotta structure, 
containing 600 rooms, furnished throughout 
in a sumptuous manner, not only for the 
accommodation of Summer guests, but Win- 
ter visitors as well. This hostelry, when 
completed, will be known as the Hote] 
Paris. 

The proportion of New-York visitors 
quartered here at the present time, as com- 
pared with those of other cities, is fully 
two to one, and, since the placing on the 
schedule of the through daily New-York ex: 
press, the throng of arrivals from the me- 
tropolis has been something phenomenal for 
so. early in the season. These trains each 
way now furnish direct communication, 
without change of cars, between the two 
points, a run that is easily made in four 
hours’ time. 

Atlantic City’s distinctive and most popu- 
lar feature, the Ocean Boulevard, is about 
to be greatly improved, and its width in- 
creased to 48 feet, or twice its present di- 
mensions. This increase has been made 
necessary by the great demand upon it ag 
a boulevard at all seasons of the year. 

The social element is demonstrating its 
presence here by the large number of both 
public and private functions that have been 
arranged during the past few weeks. A 
number of these have already taken place 
and provided enjoyable entertainment to 
both hotel guests and cottagers. Among the 
past week’s social events which interested 
society here by the sea was the second 
ladies’ night of the season, given by the 
Morris Guards as a compliment to both ho- 
tel guests and cottagers. These affairs aré 
particularly novel in their character, and es- 
pecially is this true of the last one. The 
programme, which was a long and inter- 
esting one, included a difficult skirmish 
drill by the organization, and terminated 
with an exciting game of indoor baseball, 
participated in by nines taken from the 
ranks of the body. 

The society element of the resort was 
delightfully entertained during the past 
week at a reception at the Pennhurst in 
honor of Joseph H. Marvel, the manager 
of the Hotel Dennis, and his bride, née Miss 
Borton. After the reception of guests the 
affair assumed the form of a banquet, and 
ranked as one of the most brilliant social 
functions so far this season. 

The opening of the Seaside House last 
evening was befittingly celebrated by Pro- 
prietor Evans, who had previously issued 
invitations to be present to several hun- 
dred friends. These guests came by spe- 
cial train and joined the large throng of 
visitors and cottagers already assembled 
at the hotel, . 

Among the leading and fashionable ho- 
tels that have remained open throughout 
the Winter is the Hotel Traymore, whose 
thorough modern appointments and excel- 
lent location on the beach front have al- 
ready gathered within its walls a large 
contingent of Winter visitors. 

Another of Atlantic’s leading beach-front 
hostelries, and one that remains open at 
all seasons of the year, is the Shelburne, 
whose present large and select patronage 
demonstrates its popularity as a seaside 
retreat. = : 

Afnong the New-Yorkers in town the past 
week have been the following: 

At the Hotel Dennis—L. Dands, J. S. Far- 
lee, T. K. Randolph, Miss D. Randolph, 
William M. Ziks, Mrs. J. S. Farlee, Miss 
Sullivan, J. H. Borton, Mr. and Mrs. M. D. 
Ring, Mrs. J. J. Potter, Mrs. B. F. Beek- 
man, Mrs. William Bingham, J. K. Wood, 
Mrs. F. D. R. Runyon, C. A. Lewis, Mra. 
J. Watkins. oe 

At the Hotel Brighton—S. C. Richmond, 
M. G. Hawke, L. M. Schell, L. L. Roush, 
Mrs. H. Rosenfeld, Miss J. Rosenfeld, Mrs. 
J. E. Speyee, H. T. Franklin, W. E. R. 
Wood, Mrs. G. W. Lincoln, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. BE. Reiner, Miss N. Thompson, H. U 
Cook, Miss M. Cook, Miss E. Cook, N. C 
Richards, F. S. Schlisinger, J. C. Zahy, R. 
J. H. Johns, R. S. Stoors, W. E. Smith, W. 
B. Everett, Mr. and Mrs. C. J. Thayer, Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Tucker, J. 8S. Sells, 
and Mrs. E. Durborrow. ; 

At Galen Hall—T. Babbitt, J. Stiefel, 
William F. Hall, J. W. Cobb. 

At the Shelburne—Mr. and Mrs. W. W. 
Halsey, A. Moore, J. P. Jones, Mrs. A, 
Brown, A. Brown, J. D. Gould, Mr. and 
Mrs. S. R. Lawrence, Jr. : 

At the Hotel Luray—Mr. and Mrs. W. B. 
Murray. : 

At the Pennhurst—C. H. Van Allen, Miss 
Van Allen, Miss N. Travilla, Miss J. H. 
Fowler, M. A. Fowler, Miss M. Travilla, 
C. Davidson. 

At the Hotel Traymore—M. BE. Tenney, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Bradsworth, W. Geer, 
D. Danforth, Mr. and Mrs. T. O. Fiske, J. 
B. Chivers, Miss L. Rall, Miss D. Alexan- 
der, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Reed, Miss Mc- 
Govern, Miss A. McGovern, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. Currit, J. Gans, H. Wasenheim. 


here at the present time, and, 





PAYMENT OF LOUISIANA’S “ BABY BONDS” 


What Has Been Done in the Work of 
Reducing the State Debt. 


From The New-Orleans Picayune, Feb. 6. 

Yesterday the State Board of Liquidation 
decided to devote $150,000 of the surplus 
funds of the State to the purchase and re- 
tirement of baby bonds, as provided in Act 
150 of 1894. Bids had been received from 
various holders of baby bonds offering to 
sell their bonds to the State at prices 
ranging from 35 to 434 cents. The total 
amount of bonds offered aggregated $365,- 
185, and the average price of the bids was ~ 
41.24 cents. The board decided to accept 


all the bids, and the retirement of this lot 
of bonds will cost the State altogether 
150,580. 

, The baby bonds are now about the only 
unpaid State obligations outstanding which 
are unprovided for. The regular bonded 
debt is amply provided for, so that not 
only the prompt payment of the interest 


_{s assured, but enough surplus will remain 


gradually to retire the principal of the debt 
as well. All the old warrants and other 
discredited State obligations which had 
been used for years past to impair the 
State’s credit have been retired and wiped 
out during the past few years, until now 
but the baby bonds remain to remind the 
public that there was a time when State 
finances were not as perfectly managed as 
now. Yesterday’s action of the State Board 
of Liquidation shows that the time to get 
even the baby bonds out of the way has 
arrived, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that in the course of a short time 
the last of them will be retired. 

There have been purchased and retired 
by the Board of Liquidation during the 
past few years, with the surplus to the 
credit of the interest and general funds, 
more than $600,000 of State bonds, in addi- 
tion to the old warrants bought and the 
baby bonds ordered purchas yestentays 
ing, and proves that the State’ nances — 
are not only in a flourtahing condition, 

didly managed. e net result. 
that @ now rank ¢ 
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Advance in the United States Navy in 
the Last Sixty Years. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA AND THE IOWA 


A Comparison of Two War Vesse}s 
the 


ments that 


Great 
Have Been 
Made Recently. 


Shows Improve. 


WASHINGTON, Feb, 15.—Next month the 
Iowa, the fourth of our first-class battle- 
ships, will be launched at Cramps’ shipyard. 
Compare her with that other doughty craft, 
the old ship-of-the-line Pennsylvania, also 


built in Philadelphia. Begun in 1822, she 
Was launched fifteen years later, but not 
till strenuous efforts only had started her 
from the blocks to which she had almost 
grown. Of her kind, she was the grandest 
example ever built by this Government, and 
a luxury far too great for maintenance in 
all her possibilities; for, excepting her 
brief cruise of five days from Philadelphia 
to sea and into Norfolk, whence she went 
to be coppered, her years of potential 
grandeur were resigned to the non-inspiring 
service of “a receiving ship, and finally 
closed with the destruction of the Norfolk 
Navy Yard in April, 1861. 

Of wood throughout, she Had 2 water- 
line length of 210 feet, a beam of 58 feet, 





remen, under t 

draught of eight fans, 
develop in those five ;onderous boilers a con- 
stant preasure of 160 pounds to the square 
anch; and that with no outward evi 
other than the silent escape of a thi2 
drift of white vapor away up near the fun- 
nel’s tops, a hundred feet above. 

Two separate triple-expansion engines, 
one on each shaft, will constitute the mo- 
tive mechanisms of the ship; while auxil- 
jiary engines, for a hundred purposes, «will 
reduce the tax upon the crew and add to 
the efficiency of the craft by lifting and 
lowering the boats and stores, raising the 
anchors, loading the coal, discharging the 
ashes,’ pumping and draining the various 
compartments, bringing the shot, shell, and 
powder from the storerooms and magazines 
to the gun stations, and turning the tur- 
rets; and, but for the guiding hand, manual 
labor is practically needless. 

Steam will spread its comforting glow 
for all alike where the occasional small 
stove and hot cannon ball did service in 
the olden times. immense revolving fans 
will force fresh air into the most secret 
recesses of the new ship, and make those 
out-of-the-way corners purer than the liv- 
ing spaces of those ancient craft, whose 
tween-deck quarters were so often foul 
with the noxious fumes of bilge water and 
rotten wood. Dynamos will spread the re- 
fulgence of hundreds of electric Nghts 
everywhere, as substitutes for the tallow dip 
so grudgingly allowed of yore. Distillers, 
with a daily output of 6,000 gallons and 
more, will give fresh, pure water in plenty 
where once the wooden casks and rusty 
tanks yielded a tainted, stinted portion. A 
refrigerating plant, with a daily output of 
a ton of ice, will keep sweet and fresh the 
daily provender, and grant comfort in the 
tropics; and splendid galleys will cook in 
liberal bounty the warm bread and whole- 
some food for the modern crew; and in- 
stead of the salthorse and hardtack of his 
predecessor, the seaman of to-day can have 
his ‘‘ soft bread and shore grub” when far 
away and many leagues at sea. 

To what the dark, grewsome, unventilated 
cockpit of the past, with its questionable 
facilities, meant to the invalid sailor, the 
modern sick bay proves a happy gen 
situated in a bright, airy part of the ship 
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Old United States Ship of the Line Pennsylvania, 
Launched in 1837. 





and a draught, upon a displacement of 
something like 3,500 tons, of 25 feet of 
water; and compassed within those margins 
were accommodations for the 1,100 souls 
who were to work her sails and handle her 
then stupendous battery of 120 muzzle- 
loading, smooth-bore guns. 

Her sides of oak, ranging in thickness 
from 18 inches at the spardeck sills to 32 
inches at the water line, were proof at a 
mile against her own gun fire, and from her 
three fighting decks peered out her arma- 
ment of sixteen §S-inch shell guns—the 
heaviest of the day—and her 104 32-pounder 
ecarronades. Her mainmast towered heav- 
enward, as long as herself, with two and 
more acres of snowy canvas at her disposal. 
Her sides, a-swell as if with conscious 
dignity, and her bluff bows breaking the 
Waves in haughty disdain, she must have 
been a gladsome sight to a sailor’s eyes as 
she bowled along under to’gallant-stunsails 
at an easy nine-knot pace. Capt. Charles 
Stewart, her commander, must have joyed 
in his charge, even though his tours were 
brief. 5 

Such, indeed, was our glory in 1837; and 
few, in fact, that see our modern men-of- 
war realize whence six decades have 
brought us. From an age of wood to one 
of steel; from dependence upon the free 
winds of heaven to the independence of 
steam power, and from the simple struct- 
ures of the past to the complex mechanisms 
of the present. 

How different to-day is our battleship 
Iowa! Excepting her armor, she is a 
cunning structural evolution of steel plates 
and angles, and without her coat of mail 





and comparatively quiet, and supplied with 
every convenience contributive to comfort 
and recovery. And where a deck bucket 
and sea water at its natural- temperature 
formed the bath equipment until recent 
years, hot and cold water at will and com- 
fortable tubs now make uncleanliness a 
crime. 

To-day the steam launches do most of the 
work that once fell upon the boats’ crews, 
and where miles upon miles of rigging ran 
skyward, an equal stretch of twisting pipes, 
stored within the hull, transfer power and 
hold control over every one of the many 
water-tight compartments into which the 
modern ship is cut, either drawing from or 
discharging into them tons and tons of 
water every minute, to overcome a leak or 
to quench a fire, as the case may be. 

The picturesque phases of the navy of the 
past have given place to the stern, im- 
posing possibilities of the present. The 
hand-to-hand conflicts, with their mv- 
ments of wild enthusiasm, unbridled im- 
petuosity, and onrush of brute force, have 
given way to the cool, deliberate courage 
that must be exercised in a modern naval 
engagement. There are no supernumer- 
aries—men to fight the guns and more to 
spare to board the enemy. Each man has 
his appointed place, his single responsi- 
bility, and the post at which he must fight 
or perish. The whole is one intricate maze 
of mechanism, guided by the steady hand 
of self-control and undaunted courage, and 
the fight will no longer be a struggle where 
numbers and a total disregard of death may 
win, but a contest between two master 
minds, where finesse, thought, and cun- 
ning of execution will prevail. 

The Captain no longer stands the in- 
spiring centre of his officers and an animat- 
ing example for his crew; but, housed with- 
in the shelter of his conning tower of ten- 
inch steel, in touch by modern conveniences 
with every important centre, he guides his 
ship into action and controls forces of pro- 
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United States Battleship Iowa. 
To be Launched at Cramp’s Shipyard Next Month. 





is defensively stronger than her wooden 
rototype with her heavy sides of oak. 
Where wood was all-prevailing once, steel 
is to-day; and what wood there is—reduced 
to a minimum—is fire-proofed by a modern 
electrical process that has stood the test of 
a furnace’s glow for hours. 

In all the delusive lightness of white paint, 
the Iowa, 360 feet long and 72 feet wide, 
drawing 24 feet of water, will rest easier 
on the water than the older ship one-third 
as heavy, while representing a ponderous 
mass of 11,410 tons, 3,110 of which—a bulk 
almost as heavy as the loaded Pennsyl- 
vania—is wisely distributed in the shape of 
armor protection, varying in thickness from 
14 inches along the water line and sides, 5% 
and 15 around the guns, 2% and 3 over the 
vitals—as the/engines, boilers, and  maga- 
zines are called—to 10 about the fightin 
position or conning tower, just above an 
abaft the forward large turret. 

With an all-around effectiveness, i. e., 
without dead angles in whose arc an enemy 
might approach without fear of repulse, she 
carries in her main battery—against the 
120 on the Pennsylvania—but eighteen guns; 
but of what awful power! 

Four of them in the two large turrets, 
peering out through 15-inch walls of hard- 
ened steel, proof against the sharpest drills, 
are 12-inch breechloading rifles, firing a 
' @ombined mass of 3,400 pounds of tem- 
. red steel, as against the 2,200-pound cast- 

ron. broadside of the older craft. This 
armor-piercing bulk, impelled by a total 
mass of 1,700 pounds of powder, will leave 
these immense guns with a pent-up force 
sufficient to have raised the Pennsylvania, 
crew and all, to the top of that ship’s main 
truck in less time than it takes to tell, and 
will be able to carry destruction to a dis- 
tance where the wooden vessel would be 
hull down. 

From the four smaller turrets, each of 
which houses two eight-inch rifles, can be 
discharged shells of 250 pounds each, capable 
of penetrating eight inches of steel two 
miles away, with a possible range of one 
mile for every inch of calibre. The eight-inch 
shell guns on the old ship had a ssible 

e of one mile, and, at 1,300 yards, with 
@ powder charge of eight pounds, could 
drive their 65-pound projectile through fif- 
teen inches of oak, an equivalent for some- 
thirte like five-eighths of an inch of mild 


steel. f 
Within the Bghting range of the old craft, 
say 200 yards, her heaviest shell would have 
failen harmlessly on well-nigh every part 
of the modern ship, while from any one 
of the Iowa’s six-pounder guns explosive 
shell of that weight could reduce the Penn- 
sylvania to a mass of burning splinters in 
a very brief while From any one of the 
. Jowa’s five tubes a torpedo could be dis- 
charged, bearing the thricefold destructive- 
ness of 120 pounds of guncotton and speed- 
on its errand of demolition at the rate 


thirty miles an hour. No ship, t or 
> ee: could withstand that blow if fairly 
- roaring , with . be 


a to 


digious magnitude, and he that would 
question the commander’s power and the 
honor of our flag must needs strike there 
with a force of 3,000 foot tons and more. 

Step within this citadel, and there, upon 
its curved walls, are speaking tubes, me- 
chanical telegraphs, electric buttons, and 
a steering gear, all leading below through 
an armored tube on their several missions 
of communication and control. A _ pressure 
on one of those tiny buttons will start a 
mass of steel and powder from_ those 
mighty guns, or, perhaps, let loose a de- 
structive torpedo on a silent errand of 
death; or, again, at a signal, the massive 
machinery wil] begin to turn, and present- 
ly, when the great engines have reached a 
maximum of 112 revolutions a minute and 
churn, with the two sixteen-foot screws, 
the water aft with an energy of 11,000 horse 
power, the great ship, a mass of 11,410 
tons, will force herself and an equal bulk 
of water at the rate of 16 knots an hour. 
To stand in her way and stop her, then, 
means to take a blow of 130,000 foot tons 
from her murderous ram, before which the- 
toughest armor must bend like meadow 
grass in a Summer storm. 

With her bunkers filled with 1,800 tons of 
coal, she could steam, at a ten-knot rate, 
for thirty-one days’and cover a distance of 
7,000 miles, and at full speed, would have 
a radius of action of 3,000 knots in six 
days’ time. 

The lowa was appropriated for by act of 
Congress July 19, 1892, and was awarded to 
William Cramp & Sons of Philadelphia, at 
the contract’ price—hull and machinery—of 
$3,010,000. The Pennsylvania was built by 
the Government, and cost, complete, guns 
excepted, $694,500. Thus have our needs 
and expenses eye po 

Except by way of contrast, these two ves- 
sels are not to be compared, but each tells 
the story of its day, and helps to show us 
through how brief a time and from what 
simple structures have sprung the anti- 
thetic masses of to-day. 

As an oxanene of the American naval 
architect’s skill, the Iowa is the present 
acme of his art, unsurpassed abroad, and 
with her full complement of nearl 
persons, she will be a dignified and Rtting 
representative to maintain the might, the 
majesty, and the dominance of Old Glory. 
Beauties of “The Code” Illustrated. 

From The London Daily News. 

Two young Russian officers attached to 
the Orsk infantry regiment recently quar- 
reled over their cups in a café chantant at 
Orenburg, and one of them struck the other 
across the cheek with his open hand. The 
subalterns were intimate comrades, and 
the aggressor made an ample and satisfac- 
At apology when he came to his. senses. 
This was cordially accepted by his friend 
but the regimental court of honor decreed 
that the omows should ht, and a du 
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| GOOD WATERBURY WATER 


The Fine System of Works Just 


Completed. 


PROBLEMS SUCCESSFULLY SOLVED 


A System of Which the City is Proud 
and a Probability that a Pub- 
lic Commemoration Will 
Soon Be Held. 


WarTersury, Conn., Feb. 15.—The chief 
problem with which Waterbury has had to 
deal since its settlement has been that of 
providing a water supply for its inhabit- 
ants. Under the early city charter of 1853, 
and, in fact, for years previous, Waterbury 
relied entirely upon wells and upon the 


springs upon the hillsides for Hs water. 
There was absolutely no system of a public 
character, although several manufacturing 
concerns and the richer residents provided 
water for manufacturing and domestic pur- 





some 600,000,000 gallons of 

the‘towast inter ee the tehouse. at. 
poses that a daily su of 6, ° 
ons of water can be ly furnished from 
this reservoir. At 100 lons per capita, 
this means water in plenty for a population 
of 60,000, which is per cent. more than 
Waterbury now possesses. A rise in the 
height of the dam, which mf be neces- 
sary at some future period, will greatly in- 
crease this capacity. 

‘Phe water system was built by a special 
committee of the city, consisting of Mayor 
Edward G. Kilduff, Chairman; Frederick E. 
Cross, Edward B. Reiley, Henry L. Wade, 
Christian Hauser, R. A. Cairns, John W. 
Webster, M. J. Daly, John Fitzpatrick, J. 
H. Hart,.F. B. Rice, Lucien F. Burpee, and 
Daniel F. Webster. The committee has la- 
bored three years and has completed its 
work without a single breath of scandal 
upon it. This month it has turned over to 
the city the completed system. The com- 
mittee’s labor has been gratuitously per- 
formed. No member of the committee, out- 
side of the City Engineer, has received a 
cent for any service performed during the 
construction of the system. 

e works were entirely constructed un- 
d the supervision of Robert A. Cairns, 
City Engineer. He is a native of Water- 
bury and the son of a leading mechanic in 
one of the manufacturing concerns. Hay- 
ing gained a good knowledge of engineer- 
ing, he encered the Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute, and was graduated in 1885. In 
1890 he was elected City Engineer. All the 
plans were drawn by Mr. Cairns or under 
his direction, and he personally supervised 
all the contract work. Only a small por- 
tion of the preliminary excavation was done 
by day labor under the city. 

The dam is constructed of stone obtainable 
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Dam of New Wigwam Reservoir, Wat erbury, Conn. 





poses from these springs. One of the chief 
reasons for securing an amendment to the 
city charter in 1$67 was the need of in- 
creased authority from the General Assem- 
bly to obtain water. 

The city began in 1868 to build its first 
water works, which were completed in 1869. 
Since that time the city has expended for 
its water system $1,250,000. The early sys- 
tem from the town of Prospect, east of 
Waterbury, was enlarged in 1880 and again 
in 1885. No sooner had one addition been 
completed than the time for the agitation 
of still another arrived. 

The greater outlay was for the admirable 
system which the City of Waterbury has 
completed within the present month, at a 
cost of $750,000 and three years’ labor. It 
is in many respects the most perfect water 
supply in the State of Connecticut, and its 
completion has solved the question of a 
supply for Waterbury for the next twenty- 
five years, with an opportunity within that 
time, or at its expiration, of enlarging the 


for even the normal growth of the city for 
another quarter of a century. This system 
is added to the old and the two are united 
in the city’s pipe plant. 

Although. the agitation for the present 
system began in 1885, it was fully five 
years after that date before any actual 
search for the new supply began. Two 
years were spent in looking for a suitable 





Edward G. Kilduff. 
Mayor of Waterbury, Conn. 





stream which might be diverted to Water- 
bury’s manufacturing, fire, and domestic 
uses. The sum of $10,000 was divided among 
engineers at home and abroad, and an ex- 
haustive report on available sources, fur- 
nished by the engineering expert, Rudolph 
Hering, at a cost of $6,000. After his report 
was made, Waterbury’s City Engineer, 
Robert A. Cairns, who was studying the 
new topographical surveys of the State, 
accidentally ran across a little stream some 
ten miles. north of Waterbury which 
seemed to have been provided for the very 
use to which it is now diverted. 
Waterbury is situated about thirty miles 
north of Long Island Sound, a little west of 


the centre of the State. It has a population 
of 40,000. The surrounding country is very 
hilly, although no hills approach the dig- 
nity of mountains. The ranges run north 
and south, and are very rocky, with little 





Robert A. Cairns. 
City Engineer, Waterbury, Conn. 





forest growth. In any direction the coun- 
try presents conditions favorable to the de- 
velopment of a gravity system. The stream 
which has been taken for the new water 
system is marked on the old maps of the 
State as the west branch of the Naugatuck 
River. It enters the Naugatuck River 
near Reynold Bridge, and forms a 

t of the boundary between the towns of 

‘atertown and Thomaston. It has several 
sources, reaching as far north as old Litch- 
field. Through the ridge which divides its 
sources from the country which receives 
Litchfield’s drainage the watershed is a 
wild and hilly country, very rocky, largely 
wooded, with but few swamps, and those 
far from the nts at which water is di- 
verted, and ording little opportunity for 
farming of a profitable character. 

The int selected for the dam is three 
miles from the mouth of the stream, and at 
a point between ten and eleven miles from 
this city. There it passes through a narrow 
gorge with rocky, precipitous sides. Above 
this point the valley opens and spreads out 
in level meadow land. At the gorge where 
the dam has been placed the stream was 
originally 210 feet above the level of ‘the 
centre of the city. The stream above the 
dam has about eighteen square miles of 
watershed. A masonry has n con- 
structed Sere netent f.. pie M34 
water to the of seventy feet, making 
the flow line of the reservoir 280 feet abov 





centre At this level the 





present plant so that it may become useful 
; mortar. 


within easy access of the dam. The site 
is an ideal one, with solid rock exisiting at 
or near the surface. The total height of 
the dam above the bed of the stream is 
75 feet, and above the lower part of the 
foundation 89 feet. Its width on top is 12 
feet, and below the bed of the stream about 
60 feet. Its height above the level of the 
spillway is 7 feet. Its plan consists of a 
central portion, which is arched up stream 
on a curve whose radius is 600 feet, and the 
length of chord 391 feet. At either end is 
an extension about 100 feet long. These 
ends are straight, and in line with the 
chord line of the central portion. The de- 
tails of the dam and the gate chamber are 
all of interest. The latter consists of two 
chambers independent of each other. Each 
has its own inlet pipes and valves from the 
reservoir, and a line of thirty-inch pipe run- 
ning from it through the dam. An arrange- 
ment of gates in a building below the dam 
allows the conduit to be supplied from 
either gate chamber while the other is 
emptied and entered for cleansing purposes 
or for repairs. The chambers have cast-iron 
guides, built into their sides, in which there 
are recesses for a double set of frame 
screens. One building covers both cham- 
bers, and is provided with simple machin- 
ery for operating the different inlet gates. 

The body of the draw is built of rubble 
masonry, laid with great care in cement 
In different parts of the dam 
different cement was used, and with varying 
proportions of sand. All of the dam below 
an elevation about ten feet above the bed of 
the stream was laid in Portland cement, the 
proportions being mainly two of sand to 
one of cement. Above that, the heart of 
the dam is laid in Rosedale cement mortar, 
in the proportions of two to one. The dam 
is faced with Plymouth granite, in the 
form known as broken ashlar. All beds are 
two feet, and the headers are extended four 
feet into the masonry. The facing is laid 
in Portland cement, in the proportion of 
three to one. The joints are left open to a 
depth of two inches. and afterward pointed 
up carefully with Portland cement, in the 
proportion of one to one. The spillway, 
seventy-five feet in length. is provided in 
the north extension of the dam. This 
part of the dam is low, and the water will 
flow away over a solid ledge of hard stone. 
The existence of the south valley, through 
which water would begin flowing at a height 
of twenty-five feet, and below an elevation 
of a spillway, has made necessary the con- 
struction of a supply dam of earth. 

The existence of a second south valley, 
through which water would begin flowing 
at a height twenty-five feet below the spill- 
way of the masonry dam, has made neces- 
sary the construction of anotherdam. This 
point also furnished an additional outlet or 
overflow for the reservoir when necessary. 
The formation here jis decidedly different 
from that at the point*where the main dam 
is built. There is no rock foundation at 
a reasonable depth. Hard granite and 
clay are found ten to fifteen feet below the 
surface. This has made excellent material 
for this earth dam. This dam is a watered 
and rolled earthen embankment, inclosing 
a masonry core wall ahout 41 feet high at 
the maximum section and 2 feet wide at 
the top. The dam is 15 feet wide on top 
and about 480 feet long, exclusive of a 
spillway of 100 feet. 

The conveying of the water to Waterbury 
presented some interesting problems. The 
construction of 10 miles of 36-inch cast- 
iron conduit through rocky Western Connec- 
ticut formed a difficult part of the work. 
The line adopted followed the water course 
very closely. This did not give the short- 
est B age oy line, but secured good, steady 
grades and the advantage of proximity to 
highways and railways for almost the entire 
10 miles of the pipe. It was decided. as 
far as possible, to avoid forming valleys 
and summits in the line, and no up grade. 
from the dam was created -for about six 
miles. At this point the big pipe had to 
pass beneath the Naugatuck River, and 
there was a slight rise for nearly a mile 
beyond. At four points where the conduit 
crosses streams the pipe was carried on 
iron bridges. A considerable amount of 
earthen wall had to,be built where the 
line passed through ravines, where no rest- 
ing place could be found between the 
stony bed of the brook and the walls of 
rock. Rock cuts were made, but none to 
a greater depth than 25 feet. The line 
is properly supplied with main gates, 
blow-off valves, air valves, and manholes 
in the conduit about once in two miles, 
where the grade is at all descending, and 
at such points near the city as the contour 
sa rg Fe ee made necessary. 

e total cost of the system, as stated 
above, is $750,000. Like all, public works, 
this is a much greater sum than was first 
ar ated, although there is this much to 

that the increased cost is almost 

due to the enlargement of the 

nd the broadening of the’ scope of 

..lem, such as increasing the size of 

tne pipe from 30 to 36 inches, at an ex- 

pense of something like $100,000 additional, 

and the increase of the height of the main 

dam slightly. The original estimate of 

the engineer, of $400,000, was very nearly 

correct for what was proposed. The works 

have been paid for by two issues of water 

bonds—the first for $500,000, and the second 

for $200,000. It will be seen that there is 

a small balance, the payment for which is 

yet to be provided. Mayor E. G. Kilduff 

had the financial situation well in hand at 
all times. 

The works have been thoroughly tested, 


and even before the dam was completed - 


water was in use for several months, 
with intervals of interruption, occasioned 
by work upon the dam and pipe line. 
There will very likely be a public celebra- 
tion at an early day, commemorating the 
—— of the new system into Water. 





Kindly Advice to the Kaiser. 


. From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

This correspondence with the Kaiser must 
now cease. After he opened it with his 
telegram to President Kruger, he received 
(says the plaintive correspondent of The 
Daily News) many hundreds of insulting 
anonymous letters, calling him gross and 
rude names. That was very naughty, and 
his Majesty was at first indignant, but 
later on very prudently took the matter 
from its humorous side. It is almost a 
pity that he did not think of mobilizing 

is sense of humor from the very: first, 
but we presume it is rather rusting to the 
humor to bg an all-round autocrat. inally, 
the Kaiser gave orders’ that the letters 
should not be opened. 

We doubt if this was prudent. We re- 
ceive ourselves, simple as we sit here, a 
regular stream of anonymous letters call- 
ing us gross and rude names, and not in- 
frequently charging us with black conspira- 
cies in connection with financial games 
we do not understand. But we always 
open them for fear of missi valuable 
contributions, Stal orders, and the like. 

in future it would probably facilitate 
the State business of Germany thoge 
writing insulting anonymous letters wouid 
kindly mark them ‘Gross and Rude” in 





t 
lain letters in the left-hand top corner. 
Then the others could be opened and dealt 
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HERE ASTOR ONCE LIVED 


The Up-town Home of the Old Mer- 
chant Prince. 





SOCIAL LIFE IN ‘HE FORTIES 


Where John Jacob Astor Spent the 
Last Seventeen Years of His Life 
—Mingled with Memories of 

4 Halleck and Irving. 


+ 


The demolition of the buildings 585 and 
587 Broadway recalls memories of New- 
York’s first great merchant prince, John 
Jacob Astor, who during the latter years 
of his life lived in the house 585 Broad- 
Way, and it was there that he died, March 


29, 1848. The original building, which dur- 
ing the. greatér part of the thirties and 
forties was Mr. Astor’s hime, was torn 
down goon after the war, and the present 
edifice erected, which for a number of 
years was one of the most famous negro 
minstrel houses in New-York City. The 
San Francisco Minstrels made it their head- 
quarters for many years, and later Tony 
Pastor used the house for his theatre, re- 
maining there from 1875 to 1881. Lillian 
Russell, it is said, first appeared there, and 
a large number of other popular entertain- 
ers made it a very favorite resort. The 
building is now being torn down, and a 
twelve-story office building is soon to be 
erected on the site. 

The interest, however, with which the 
site is associated as one of New-York’s 
popular amusement places several years 
ago is comparatively small when compared 
with the fact that here the founder of one 
of the greatest personal fortunes that the 
world has ever seen spent the last seven- 
teen years of his life. When John Jacob 
Astor moved to his up-town Broadway res- 
idence, as it wag then termed, he fitted up 
his new house in a more luxuriant manner 
and entertained more generously than was 
the case in his former home, at 223 Broad- 


way, a house near the lower corner of the 
block now occupied by the Astor House. 
The residence of the wealthy fur merchant 
at that time was a very unpretentious 
building, with his office and store in the 
rear, witty also extended in an ell around 
to Vesey Street, having an entrance there 
to the store. 

The house at 585 Broadway, which was 
always pointed out to visitors as one of 
the interesting sights of the city, being 
the home of the wealthiest man in this 
country, was a good-sized three-story brick 
house. Probably at this day it would at- 
tract but little attention, but compared 
with the standard of residences fifty years 
ago it was a very handsome, elegant home. 
Here were entertained many of the distin- 
guished persons who came to New-York, 
and it is particularly interesting, because 
for many years it was a_favorite head- 
quarters of many of New-York’s most fa- 
mous men of letters, prominert among 
whom were Washington Irvifg. and Fitz- 
Greene Halleck. The associations between 
Fitz-Greene ‘Halleck, the brightest and 
most popular wit and poet of his day, and 
John Jacob Astor were of the most friendly, 
cordial nature. Halleck was made a sort of 
confidential clerk, and as such had charge 
of Mr. Astor’s large business interests, 
the office being in a small building on 
Prince Street, a few doors west of Broad- 
way. 

cen. James Grant Wilson, Well known to 
all New-Yorkers for his deep historical re- 
search into everything pertaining to the 
early life of this city, enjoyed the personal 
friendship of Fitz-Greene Halleck, and has 
honored his memory by a most excellent 
life of the poet. There are probably very 
few men now living in this city who can 
recall vivid incidents of many of those 
nctable characters who made the vitality 
of. the city half a century and more ago. 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, however, did not die 
until 1867, and it was while compiling his 
life that Gen. Wilson had many interesting 
talks with him, and so’ gathered many 
anecdotes regarding his friendly relations 
with John Jacob Astor. Gen. Wilson also 
remembers the old Astor residence, and he 
is probably one of very few men in this 
city who can say that they ever saw old 
John Jacob Astor when alive. Gen. Wiison 
was a boy at that time, and he relates this 
amusing incident, as follows: 

“It was a short time before John Jacob 
Astor’s death, when I remember walking 
past the house with my father and Dr. 
Ludlow, a well-known physician and promi- 
nent New-Yorker at that time. John Jacob 
Astor’s carriage was in front of the door, 
and just as we were passing, the front aoor 
was opened, and the old man, who was then 
very feeble, came out, being supported on 
either side by Fitz-Greene Halleck and Dr. 
Joseph G. Cogswell. This Dr. Cogswell was 
also one of Mr. Astor’s particular friends, 
and he made him Superintendent of the 
Astor Library, for which he left $400,000 
in his will. As the feeble old man, with 
his two assistants, came down the steps, l 
remember Dr. Ludlow, who was quite a 
wit in his- way, remarking: ‘ Why, there 
comes old Astor with his dry nurse, Hal- 
leck.’ That is the only time that I ever saw 
Jehn Jacob Astor, and a few weeks later he 
died. 

“The locality at that time was largely a 
residential one. As I recall the Astor resi- 
dence, it was a fine, substantial-looking 
house, probably thirty-five feet wide and 
three stories in height, the house being of 
brick and the steps leading up to the front 
door, I think, were brownstone, with the 
customary iron railing on both sides. The 
steps were not as high as those of ordinary 
houses to-day, there being not more than 
four or six, perhaps. The house was hardly 
what one would call an,English basement 
house, and it was entirely different from our 
houses now, in having the first floor much 
lower. The house was handsomely fitted 
up inside, as became a_ man of Asioi’s 
wealth and standing, and its collection of 
paintings and bric-a-brag was undoubtedly 
among the finest in the city. In those days 
very few persons possessed paintings or 
art treasures to any extent, and while this 
Astor residence, with all its magnificent fur- 
nishings, would not be considered superior 
to hundreds of others in our city to-day, 
it was, back in the forties, one of the most 
pretentious New-York homes. 

“One thing which John Jacob Astor did 
have that far surpassed anything else in 
this city, was his magnificent service of 
silver. This was made in Paris, and it 
excited the admiration of every guest whom 
Mr. Astor entertained. Mr. Astor was very 
fond of giving liberal entertainments, and 
at all of these Halleck was the life and 
soul of the company. Although Halleck 
was employed by Astor as chief agent and 
representative in his business, he was al- 
ways regarded more in the light of a 
confidential friend, and as such Mr. Astor’s 
house was practically Halleck’s home as 
though he actually lived there himself. In- 
deed, it might be seid thet he did spend 
the greater part of his time there, for Mr. 
Astor never gave a public dinner or en- 
tertainment without the presence of Hal- 
leck. In fact, Halleck was one of the best 
known and most popular men in New- 
York, and it..was considered an honor to 
obtain him aS guest at any function in the 
city. Astor seemed to realize the fact that 
he was deficient in the fine arts and liter- 
ature and education, and as such, took 
a fond delight in numbering among his 
friends and entertaining those whose brill- 
iant abilities of mind had made them cele- 
brated among New-York’s men of letters. 
Washington Irving was another great friend 
of Astor’s, and in 183% both of them lived 
for some time in Astor’s country residence, 
near the foot of East Eighty-eighth Street. 
It was there that Irving compiled his 
material for his book, ‘ Astoria.’ 

“An interesting little anecdote is told, 
which plainly shows John Jacob Astor’s 
aversion toward parting with his money, 
when asked, as he frequently was, to sub- 
scribe to different objects. A committee 
ealled upon him one day in his Broadway 
house, and after talking to him for some 
time, Mr. Astor finally took the paper and 
signed his name for . The Chairman 
of the committee, it is said, plainly showed 
his disappointment when he saw the small- 
ness of the amount. 

“* What's the matter?’ said Astor. ‘Are 
you not satisfied with the amount?’ 

“* Well,’ repli the Chairman of the 
committee, ‘ your son, William B. Astor, has 
just f ge us fy 

“* Ah, well,’ was the quick response, ‘ he 
has a rich father.’ 

“At another time Halleck tells that a 
committee visited Astor at his country 
house, when Mr. Astor excused himself by 
saying that he had no money at the time, 
and Halleck at once saic, ‘ Well, Mr. Astor, 
if you are as hard up as that, I’ll indorse 
you a note for a few hundred.’ One time 
when Halleck was in the house, a gentle- 
man called to see Mr, Astor. and on being 
ushered into his presence, spoke to him 
familiarly by name. Mr. Astor did not at 
once recognize his visitor, and replied in a 
rather courtly manner, ‘I do not recall 
you, Sir. You have the advantage of me.’ 
After the visitor, had departed, Halleck 
turned to Mr. Astor and said, ‘ Well, Mr. 
Astor, that is the first man that I ever 
saw kave the advantage of you.’ 

“It is well known that, at the time of 
John. Jacob Astor’s death, £grent deal of 
ee Sere iy 1 ERT, oc POUR 





the | convinced of the 


ct that he left his confidential friend, 

alleck, a bare pittance of $200 a year. 
It is not generally known, I think, what 
caused, Mr. Astor to place the insignificant 
sum in his will as a bequest to his friend. 
The story, as I heard it many years ago. 
and as Halleck himself told me, was that 
one time, after a large number of accounts 
and balance sheets had been gone over, he 
turned to Mr. Astor and suddenly .ex- 
claimed: ‘Well, Mr. Astor, what’s the use 
of all this money, after all? If I had $200 
a year I would be perfectly satisfied.’ 
This remark, it seems, was remembered by 
Mr. Astor, and he was as good as Mr. 
Halleck’s word, making him, as Goldsmith 
says: 

‘Passing rich, with £40 a year.’ 
‘Mr, Astor, it seems, had formerly men- 
tioned in his will an annuity of $2,000 
for Halleck, but he afterward changed 
this to the $200. It is pleasing, however, 
to add that Mr. Astor’s son, William B. 
Astor, gave Halleck a-check for $10,000.” 
In connection with this annuity, and 
the disagreeable comment which it oc- 
casioned, Mr. Halleck at one time replied 
quite warmly: ‘‘Mr. Astor treated me 
like a gentleman. For years he remuner- 
ated me handsomely for ‘my services, and 
now he pays:me the compliment of re- 
membering me as a friend in his will by 
a trusteeship and a bequest, and I have 
only feelings of gratitude.” The trustee- 
ship to which Mr. Halleck refers, was 
being named as one of the trustees of the 
Astor library. This, however, he resigned 
soon after, as he left the Astor employ 
upon the death of John Jacob, and went 
fo his native place at Gilford, Conn., to 
ve. 

“There is no doubt,” continued Gen. 
James Grant Wilson, ‘“‘that Fitz-Greene 
Halleck contributed very much _ toward 
encouraging a taste for the beautiful in 
John Jacob Astor, and he wag «surely 
responsible for many of the beautiful 
paintings, and art treasures in the house. 
It was Halleck who recommended Astor 
to subscribe for Audubon’s enormous and 
beautiful work on the birds of America, 
which sold for about $1,000 a copy, and in 
connection with this, I recall another in- 
teresting anecdote, which shows Astor’s 
aversion to parting with his money dur- 
ing his later years. Audubon made the 
collections himself, about five or. ten dol- 
lars a number, as they came out, but he 
had great difficulty in getting his money 
from the wealthiest man in New-York. 
Finally, when the numbers were all pub- 
lished, he called on Mr. Astor, at his 
Prince Street office, and, telling him that 
all of his other subscribers had paid, said 
that he would like to have him do so, as 
well, as he was in great need of the 
money. Astor replied, ‘ Well, I am very 
sorry, Mr. Audubon, but I do not think 
I have enough money to-day to meet your 
demands,’ and then, turning ¢to his’ son 
William B., who was standing by the desk, 
he said, ‘ William, have we enough money 
in the bank tio pay Mr. Audubon’s bill 
to-day? William, who looked on this mat- 
ter in a different light, and had been sor- 
ry to see Mr. Audubon put off so many 
times, immediately opened the ledger, and 
proceeded to call off rapidly, the various 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on de- 
posit in different banks. ‘Stop! Stop!’ 
cried Mr. Astor, in dismay; ‘that’s 
enough; we will let Mr. Audubon have his 
money.’ ”’ . 

Mr. Astor’s will, which at the time was 
considered a very remarkable document 
was made in his home at 585 Broadway, 
and among the various bequests which he 
left to his relatives, was the house itself, 
to his grandson, Charles Astor Bristed. 
John Jacob Astor also owned the houses 
579, 581, 583, and 587 Broadway, extend- 
ing through to Mercer Street, and these 
were left to other grandchildren. Fitz- 
Greene Halleck was associated with As- 
tor for a period of seventeen years, and it 
is interesting to see what Astor’s real 
regard for his friend was, for he said 
at one time that Halleck was an excellent 
man of business, rapid, and always re- 
liable in figures, with an excellent mem- 
ory for ali transactions that came under 
his business. He was a favorite with all 
who were employed in his office, and‘ was 
regular in his attendance, reaching the 
Senate pom at 8 o’clock, or ‘very soon 
after, and alway ri recisely é 
peo ways leaving Precisely at 2 

During the last year or two of hi i 
John Jacob Astor was practically Fee Ban 
and his chief attendants were Halleck and 
Dr. Cogswell. He died in the Broadway 
House, about 9 o’clock in the morning 
March 29, 1848, in the eighty-fifth year of 
his age, having succeeded, since he landed 
in thfs country, with nothing, in leaving 
the most magnificent fortune which had 
been accumulated up to that time by any 
one in this country. His funeral was held 
Saturday, April 1, from St. Thomas's 
Church, then on the corner of Houston 
Street and Broadway, but the body had 
previously been removed from his own 
home to that of his son, William B. Astor 
in Lafayette Place. A newspaper account 
of the funeral of New-York’s first cele- 
brated merchant prince gives the following 
cs interenting account: 

“ Agreeably_to arrangement, the fun 

of the late John Jacob Astor took are 
yesterday afternoon at St. Thomas's 
C hurch, corner of Broadway and Houston 
Street. It was announced that the deceased 
would be taken from the house of his son 
William B. Astor, in Lafayette Place and 
crowd after crowd gathered to the spot to 
witness the last tribute to the dead. The 
coffin was placed in the hall and the doors 
thrown open that every one might have an 
opportunity to see him, and _ thousands 
rushed in until the house was crowded al- 
most to suffocation. The coffin was covered 
with rich black velvet, and bound with 
bullion fringe, over which was a velvet pall 
of beautiful workmanship; over the face 
a glass had been set in that all might look 
upon the remains of the richest man in the 
country. At 4 o’clock the psocession 
headed by James C. Dugan, the undertaker. 
moved from the house. The Rey. Dr. 
Whitehouse and the Rev. Dr. Bedell, the 
officiating clergymen, followed, togetHer 
with eight other ministers. The corpse fol- 
lowed next, accompanied by the following 
pallbearers: Washington Irving, David B. 
Ogden, Philip Hone, Judge Oakley, Syl- 
vanus Miller, Ramsey Crooks, James G. 
King, James Gallatin, Isaac Bell, and Jacob 
B. Taylor. The family of the deceased and 
friends followed after, and several thou- 
sand joined in a line. The rear was brought 
up by the waiters of the family, each of 
whom had a napkin attached to his sleeve. 
After the funeral ceremonies were per- 
formed, the coffin was deposited in the fam- 
ily vault immediately in the rear of the 
church, and in a short time all was again 
quiet as though nothing had occurred.” 

When St. Thomas’s Church was removed 
up town, the remains of John Jacob Astor 
were placed in the Astor vault in Trinity 
Church Cemetery. 





CHEAP FUEL GAS FOR MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. Henry M. Whitney to Supply It to 
the Cities, 


From The Boston Journal. 

There was filed at the State House late 
Tuesday afternoon, by Representative 
Charles H. Utley of Brookline, one of the 
most important measures of the session. 
It was a bill authorizing Henry M. Whit- 
ney, his heirs, and assigns, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing the public with cheap 
coke and gas, to manufacture, sell, and 
distribute to cities, towns, and persons, 
firms and corporations, coke, gas, and all 
by-products incident to such manufacture. 


All the rights and franchises of Mr. Whit- 
ney are to cease in the year 1950, but the 
property represented by the plants, &c., 
are to remain Mr. Whitney’s, unless the 
Commonwealth desires to acquire it. Pro- 
vision is to be made for the calling of 
elections in cities and towns, to accept 
the provisions of the act. 

“We do not propose to furnish what is 
commonly known as ‘illuminating gas,’ ”’ 
said Mr. Whitney Wednesday morning. 
‘*“ What we do propose to do is to furnish 
a fuel gas which can be used by those 
securing it of us in whatever way they 
choose. If they wish to convert it into 
an illuminating gas by enriching it by 
adding naphtha, or in any of the ways 
which are practicable, of course they are 
at liberty to do so. 

“The primary object of this enterprise 
is to utilize the product of the Dominion 
Coal Company. We believe that the time 
has comie when coal can be converted into 
fuel in the form of coke and gas, and 
used to greater advantage than in its 
natural condition. The gas we propose to 
make will be about fifteen-candle power, 
and will be primarily adapted for heat- 
ing and engine uses. It will afford heat 
for boilers and engines at much less cost 
than coal, the price being possibly as low 
as 256 cents per thousand. 

“Coal gas, made in the ordinary way, 
has an illuminating power of 12 to 15 
candles, which is increased by enrichment 
to 16 or 20 candle power. We propose to 
make coal gas, but by new and cheaper 
methods than those now used by the gas 
companies. With the coal gas produced 
by the new method, a good illuminatin 
quality can be had, either by paying.1 
to 15 cents a thousand for enrichment, or 
by using the Welsbach burner, without 
enrichment. 

“The gas to be made by the proposed 
company will be delivered in receivers at 
a maximum price of 35 cents per thousand, 
or, if the company furnishes its own dis- 
tributing system, at 50 cents. It is pro- 
posed to establish one or more coke plants 
along the sea coast, and to convey -the 
gas in large mains along specified lines 
from the central points, affording it to 
the various towns on each line at these 
uniformly low rates.”’ 

Mr. Whitney has spent two years in 
investigations in Euprope and other parts 
of the world into the process employed in 
connection with these undertakings, and, 
after availing himself of the best scientific 

and t, he me 





R. B. PAINTON'S SHIP PLAN 





Views of Sailors on the Scheme Before 
the Senate. 


SOME OF THE INVENTOiK’S NOVELTIES 


Sea Captaias Think He Aims at Too 
High a Speed—Talks with Capt. 


Rodgers and Constructor 


Bowles of the Navy. 


The introduction in the United States 
Senate of a bill by Senator Hill, providing 
for the construction of crulsers after plans 
by Richard B. Painton, has attracted the 
attention of shipping men. 

The interest of shipping men was aroused 


because the bill gives a serious status to 
what most of them consider a visionary 
scheme. 

Mr, Painton’s model for a marine flier, 
which he says can cross the Atlantic in 
three days, is now on exhibition in the 
room of the Senate Committee on Naval 
Affairs in Washington. The model was dis- 
played in the Maritime Exchange in this 
city in August, 1895. It is about ten feet 
long and two feet wide, and represents a 
vessel 636 feet long, with a capacity for 
carrying 2,500 passengers, 400 officers and 
crew, 5,000 tons of coal, 4,000 tons of freight, 
and 700stons of provisions. 

Electricity is the power proposed for this 
craft. The propellers are screws arranged 
fore and aft and along the sides of the ves- 
sel. The side propellers are protected by an 
overhang, the upper portion of the huil 


being wider than the underbody. There 
are twin shafts fore and aft, the latter hav- 
ing double screws, one abaft the other, 
while on either side of the hull are seven 
propellers, with the flukes so pitched that 
they act much as paddle wheels do, hoa 
the action resembles more that apparent in 
the pectoral fins of a fish. 

The power is applied precisely as it is in 
the common electric fans, and, indeed, all 
of the propeller screws resemble at a 
lance so many miniature fan wheels, Each 
s supplied with its own armature and ig 
manipulated , independently by buttons, 
which in the’ real vessel would be in the 
pilot house. The battery supplying the 
model’s power was separate from it. 

Old sea Captains who saw the pretty 
model, which illustrates the inventor’s idea 
very well with its little eight screws bor- 
ing holes in the air, shrugged their shoul- 
ders and said they would like to see @ 
working model at work. 

Mr. Painton assured them that he had 
tried his idea on a working model in the 
water, and that it made a very creditable 
performance. Not only that, but he said 
that he had given the model a successful 
trial before the Board of Naval Construct- 
ors at Philadelphia, and that he had the 
assurance of Chief Engineer Melville that 
his system of distributing power and his 
patent propellers, would revolutionize the 
construction of oceangoing vessels. 

The old sea Captains did not pretend to 
know much about electric power, but they 
were of the opinion that no ship construct- 
ed with such an overhang could stand the 
pounding of the seas. Naval Constructor 

. G. Gillmor of the cruiser New-York 
looked at the model and said that the side 
propellers would create a drag that would 
offset whatever other advantage the idea 
might have. 

Mr, Painton says his invention has vari- 
ous advantages besides speed. One is econ- 
omy of space, the machinery taking only 
50 per cent. of the room occupied by the 
present power plant of a steamer. Another 
is a like saving in the cost of fuel used in 
this case to generate electricity. While in 
the transmission of power by steam there 
is in a vessel of 20,000 horse power, like the 
steamships New-York and Paris, a loss of 
33 per cent., with electricity, he says, this 
would be reduced to 10 per cent., and to 
this must be added another saving in power 
because of a lesser friction in drivin 
through the water due to the tendency o 
the screws to lift the vessel and decrease 
the draught. He also claims that the ar- 
rangement of the screws tends to maintain 
the equilibrium of a vessel, the bow screws 
performing their work when the after ones 
are racing, and vice versa, while the side 
screws tend to reduce rolling. 

Capt. Frederick Rodgers of the navy, 

Captain of the New-York Navy Yard, was 
asked yesterday what he thought of Mr. 
Se arpcgaaes plans. He talked seriously, say- 
ng: 
* We don’t know yet what can be ac- 
complished with electricitv. It all depends 
on how much of that power can be got 
from a given amount of fuel. We have not 
succeeded yet in applying it successfully, 
even to small craft. Until we have done 
that it is useless to attempt its use on 
large vessels. As for the prospects of cross- 
ing the ocean in three days, that means 
nearly forty knots an hour. Now, you 
know that when that speed is maintained 
even on land for a great distance by a 
train of railroad cars, the engines are 
changed at intervals. 1 doubt if any ma- 
chinery could stand the strain for three 
consecutive days. Again, no ship of the 
present day could be driven through the 
water at that rate in all kinds of seas. The 
big twenty-knot boats have to slow down. 
With increased speed, vessels would have to 
be built on different lines, narrower and 
with sharper bows, and they would ship 
tremendous seas. 

“The question of fuel will also be an im- 
portant one in the fast ships of the fut- 
ure. Oil may be used. We have been try- 
ing it on one of the Maine’s torpedo boats 
which had failed to come up to the required 
speed. The results have been favorable, and 
greater speed obtained. 

* As to the application of power when the 
power itself has been obtained at reasona- 
ble cost, why, I can only say that of all 
the schemes advanced. the old one alone 
has been found practicable, and all progress 
has been simply through improvements on 
| 

On the same subject 
F. T. Bowles said: 

“We must first develop electrical energy 
directly from the fuel, and the position of 
the screws and their character is an after 
consideration. There are thousands of 
schemes patented in this country and in 
England for the application of power. One 
thing is certain, that if a ship is to cross 
the ocean in any time considerably less 
than that now required. she must be able 
to maintain her speed through rough seas 
and to be stronger and bigger than any 
vessel now afloat. While I consider it an 
absurd proposition, I should say that to 
keep up a speed of 40 knots she would 
have to be about 1,200 feet long.”’ 

The Campania, which holds the trans- 
atlantic record—5 days 7 hours 14 minutes— 
is 620 feet long, and she has an indicated 
horse power’ of 30,000. She is said to burn 
over 500 tons of coal a day. 

Shippine people generally are of the 
opinion that the paying limit in the size of 
vessels has been reached in the two big 
Cunarders. The harbors of the world would 
not afford water to float longer ones. Never- 
theless, the Works Committee of the Mersey 
Dock Board, in the rivalry existing between 
Liverpool and Southampton, has considered 
docing plans for vessels of 1,000 feet in 
length, and it is not long since Mr. Glynn, 
Chairman of that board, was quoted as 
saying that with such vessels three and a 
half days would cover the voyage between 
Daunt’s Rock and Sandy Hook. 


Naval Constructor 
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FOUNTAINS 
Dearth of Water in Tenement Houses: 
in New-York. 


WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT 





A Rapidly Diminishing Pressure—A 
Question of the Greater New- 
York—The Limited 
Watershed. 


Fountains in New-York, whether devoted 
to Heine or anybody else, can be only mon- 
uments. There may be ptpes introduced, 
arrangements made for a jet, and a plumb- 
er’s bill, but the particular thing which 


supposedly makes a fountain a fountain, 
generally understood to be water, will be 
absent. If it rains, and there is a catch 
basin forming part of the construction of 
a fountain, then there will be some water. 
Fountains—that is, their basins—have, how- 
ever, their uses. In Winter, when there is 
a fall of snow, the snow about the inclosure 
where the fountain is, is shoveled into the 
basin of that fountain, and so a public 
monument is made fairly convenient. 

This want of water for the supplying of 
fountains need not be further commented 
upen. Picturesqueness is not a necessity. 
New-York is not a Versailles, nor can we 
ape the aquatic splendors conceived by 
Louis XV. 

Descending from our high horse, how- 
ever, always having this water question in 
view, and having to face the fact that 
fountains do not play in New-York be- 
cause they can have no water, it is this 
same dearth of water which affects those 
who.live in tenements. Generally in these 
tenements the supply is derived from one 
small pipe, and there may be faucets on 
each floor. Very often, if the owner of the 
building is liberally inclined, he furnishes 
an inefficient handpump attached to the 
pipe, and so those living in the house pump 
exactly as if they were drawing water 
from a well. Then a limited supply of 
water is obtainable. There are, however, 
inhumerable tenements where there is no 
such auxiliary arrangement, and there is 
but one single faucet on the ground floor, 
and that one source of water has to supply 
sometimes fifty, and often as many as a 
hundred, people. 

Under such conditions it is impossible 
for men and women living in such a house 
to obtain a sufficiency of water. After a 
while, save for drinking purposes, the peo- 
ple manage to do without water, and so 
filthy and unwholesome habits become sec- 
ond nature, and disease and death follow. 

It is the main supply of water which is in- 
adequate, and the resultant isa want of suf- 
ficient pressure. The situation is about this: 
With a rapid increase of population the 
prime source of water from the Croton 
watershed is in too small a quantity. Us- 
ing, as New-York does, 200,000,000 gallons 
per diem, and consuming this water faster 
than the pipes will deliver it, the pressure 
is rapidly falling all the time. This press- 
ure varies according to circumstances. 
Everybody knows that in many portions 
of New-York, while water will run during 
the night from faucets on the second, third, 
and fourth stories, if the faucets be turned 
on during the day there is but a trickle 
of water or no water at all. The reason 
is plain. At night less water is used, and 
then there is some pressure. Somebody 
has written that when a fire occurs 
during the night it may be considered as 
rather more fortunate as to time than had 
the conflagration happened during the day. 
The reason is manifest. There is more 
pressure at night owing to the very much 
diminished use of water. 

It is this subject of pressure which is the 
constant source of anxiety to insurance 
companies. Their risks of losses are always 
increasing. When one steam fire engine 
cannot get sufficient water, and it takes to- 
day two of them to throw a jet of water, 
the time will come when two steam fire 
engines will have to foree the water into 
@ third apparatus, and this one alone wiil 
send out its jet of waiter. The efficiency 
of the Fire Department is thus seriously 
crippled to-day. 

If, as it has been suggested, increase of 
pressure might be arrived at by enlarging 
the piping, then the consumption would be 
augmented as much as 100,000,000 gallons 
per diem, or we_would use 300,000,000 gal- 
ions, instead of the present 200,000,000. To 
attempt anything of this kind would be to 
bring on almost a water famine. Such a 
condition may be explained in this way. 
Say you have a vessel containing 100 gal- 
lons of water to be drawn off by a half-inch 
pipe. Then you might drain your water off 
in twenty minutes. Use a one-inch pipe and 
your vessel containing the water would be 
emptied in haif the time. You have only so 
much water, and this you can draw off 
faster or more slowly, according to the di- 
ameter of the pipe. 

The Croton watershed, with its system 
of reservoirs, will give so much water, and 
no more. Such thoroughly competent engi- 
neers as are Messrs Birdsall and Fteley, 
having carefully studied the situation of the 
Water supply of New-York for the last 
twenty-five years, say that the whole vol- 
ume of water which flows through the 
Croton watershed does not average more 
than 300,000,000 gallons every twenty-four 
hours. In 1880 the actual average of the 
daily flow was 50,000,0000, gallons less per 
diem, for in 1880 there happened to be a di- 
minished rainfall. Increase the size of the 
piping, then, and at once you would take 
up the whole supply. It can be under- 
stood, then, that the Croton watershed, 
being a fixed quantity, only so much wa- 
ter can be depended upon. Per contra, 
population in New-York is rapidly increéas- 
ing, indifferent as to the limitations of any 
Watershed. 

If the city uses 200,000,000 rallons to-day, 
it must use more in 1897, move in 1898, and 
very much more when the twentieth cent- 
ury begins, 

We are fast approaching the period when, 
to meet the demand, the prime source of 
supply, which is the watershed, must be 
increased. What we have to-day is insuffi- 
cient. There is not enough area. If there 
be 360 Square miles of it, that is not enough. 
We are drinking it up or using it faster 
than it is provided for by the rainfall, and 
it is this rainfall, and nothing else, which 
can be counted on. So many inches of 
rain can be collected year in and year out 
from a certain defined area, and not any 
more, and the average of the water fall- 
ing on these areas is positively known, We 
are even counting on luck, for should it 
happen that there would come a year of 
extraordinary drought there would be a 
want of water felt instantly in New-York. 

It is not within our province to indicate 
Where such additional watersheds are to 
be situated, but they must be found. It is 
not alone a very much larger area which 
will be wanted, but, at the same time, a 
very much greater elevation will be neces- 
sary. The subject itself is one fraught 
with engineering difficulties the magnitude 
of which cannot be overlooked, because the 
further removed the watersheds are the 
greater will be impediments arising from 
the friction of the water itself through 
aqueducts when it travels long distances. 
Hence the necessity of making reservoirs 
at elevations of not less than 400 or 500 
feet above the level of the sea. Naturally 
the expense of such a system will be enor- 
mous. Even the cost of such additional 
watersheds will roll into the millions, and 
then the money to be used in construction 
will mount up to many millions more. If it 
were a matter which concerned a coming 
generation the’ personal egotistical factor. 
might plead indifference to the welfare of 
those who «ure to come after us, but the 
matter concerns those who are of the New- 
York of to-day. 

If ever there is to be a Greater New- 
York, it is the water question which is the 
main difficulty. If we have none too much 
water to-day in New-York, and the same 
dearth yet exists in Brooklyn, what are 
we to do when there would be a very much 
increased demand? 

Public attention must be called to a mat- 
ter as serious as this. It is a subject which 
cannot be shirked, because not a day passes 
which does not bring the crisis so much the 
Bearer to us. 





Lawyers Prome to Punning. 


From Temple Bar. 

Lawyers are prone to punning. Perhaps 
one of the best legal puns is attributed to 
Lord Chelmsford when, as Sir F. Thesiger, 
he objected to the mode of examination of 
an opponent’s witnesses. ‘‘I have a right,” 
maintained his antagonist, “to deal with 
my witnesses as I please.”’ ‘' You may deal 
@s you like, but yon shan’t lead,” was the 

Chelmsford it was, by the bye, who, 


7¥ thus accosted: ‘‘ Mr. Birch, I believe?” 
“ If you hplieve that, Sir, you will believe 





a th. replied the ex cellor, as he 
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P. M. 
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Incoming Steamships. 
TO-DAY, (SUNDAY,) FEB. 16. 


Port of 
Sailing. 
-Charileston 
Bremen 
Britannia ..Gibraltar 
Brooklyn City........ Swansea 
City of Bi . Savannah 
Croft... Dundee 
Delcomyn St. Lueia.. 
Etruria.... Liverpool 
Grenada... -Greenock 
Hildaweil 6s 
Inchlonga.... ° 
Jersey City... . Swansea ... 
. ° Glasgow TTT Jan, 
Navigation..... die enxs GIDPRIRS 6s sc osccued 
Pr UOBIR.. 00.0 ccece es cvs Hamburg $4 
Schiedam Amsterdam ......... 


MONDAY, FEB. 17. 


Franciseo.......... ry |) eer eres Fs 
La Normandie. es Davee nae: 
Seguranca ...Havana 
London 

a ESDAY, FEB. 18. 
Alleghany. ......ce0. Kingston ..... 
Knickerbocker.......New-Orleans .. * 
Leona Galveston .. 
Masgachusetts London 
Munchen Bremen 

+«+--Antwerp .. 


: Date of 
Sieamship. 
Algonquin.......... 


ett hae 


WEDNESDAY, FEB. 19. 


Bremen 
Richmond Hill.......Loondon eee 
Seminole Jacksonville. .... 
Teutonic Liverpool ... 
Vigilancia o* 
Werra 


THURSDAY, FEB, 20. 


+ St. Thomas, ..ss..0. 
Rotterdam 
Phoenicia........ -+..-Hamburg 
WMAP. 6 dn ancass -..-Bremen 


Outgoirg Steamships. 


DATES OF DEPARTURES FROM NEW-YORK. 


Steamer, Sails. | Destinati’n.| Office. 
Franklin ..,../Feb. 18!Jamaica .../24 State St. 
Aller ......+.|Feb. 18|Bremen ...|2 Bowling Gr. 
St. Louls.....|Feb. 19/S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr, 
Germanic ....| 19| Liverpool ..|29 Broadway. 
Grenada 19\Trinidad ../29 Broadway. 
Orizaba 19|Havana ...|113 Wall St. 
Algonquin ....|F 19\Charleston |5 Bowling Gr. 
Normannia ../Feb, 19/Genoa .....|37 Broadway. 
W esternland ../Feb. 19)Antwerp . ‘le Bowling Gr. 
Trinidad ..../Feb. 19| bermuda ..|39 Broadway. 
Ludgate Hill.|Feb. 19)London . 22 State St. 
Allianca --»+.|Feb, 20/Colon ...../29 Broadway. 
Ciudad Condal|Feb. 20)/Havana ...|/Pier 10 B. R. 
Seminole ....|/Feb. 20/Charleston {5 Bowling Gr. 
Philadelphia -|Feb. 21\|La Guayra.|135 Front St. 
Seguranca ...|/Feb. 21 |Havana ...|113 Wal®St. 
Ethiopia 22|Glasgow ..|7 Bowling Gr. 
Edam 22 Retterdam (39 Broadway. 
Mass’ chusetts 22}London . “4 Broadway. 
Prussia ++e...|Peb, 22|/Hamburg ..|87 Broadway. 
Etruria -+>se./Feb, 22/Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 
Knick’ bocker 22|N. Orleans.|Pier 9 N. R. 
Comanche .... 24/Charleston {5 Bowling Gr. 
Havel 25/Bremen .../2 Bowling Gr. 
Paris 26/S’th’mpton |6 Bowling Gr. 
Southwark .../ 26\Antwerp ..|6 Bowling Gr. 
Teutonic . 26|)Liverpool ../29 Broadway. 
Madiana > 26) Wind. Isl’s.|89 Broadway. 
Cherokee 26|Charleston |5 Bowling Gr. 
Niagara 27| Nassau ..../113 Wall St. 

27/Glasgow ..|53 Broadway. 
. 29! Liverpool ../4 Bowling Gr. 

29| Hamburg ..|37 Broadway. 

29; Genoa .....|2 Bowling Gr. 

29| Rotterdam |39 Broadway. 

20| London ...|4 Broadway. 
. 29) Havre -'3 Bowling Gr, 


Campania .... 
Phoenicia 

Werra 
Werkendam 
Manitoba | 
3ourgogne .../F 


Arrived—New-York, Saturday, Feb, 15. 


SS Germanic, (Br.,) Thomas, Liverpool Feb. 5, 
via Queenstown, with mdse and passengers to 
H. Maitland Kersey. Arrived at the Bar at 
5:45 A. M. Feb. 13, at noon, lat 41.14, lon 
41.24, was in company with SS Galileo, (Br.,) 
from Hull for Boston, with SS Oceanic of 
Sunderland in tow; Oceanic’s shaft broken. 

SS Philadelphia, Delano, Puerto Cabello Feb. 6, 
via La’ Guayra, with mdse and passengers to 
Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. Arrived at the Bar 
at 5:55 A. M. 

SS Ciudad Condal, (Span.,) Lavin, Vera Cruz 
Feb. 4, via Havana 10th, with mdse and pas- 
sengers to J. M. Ceballos & Co. Arrived at 
the Bar at 11 P. M. 14th. 

SS Ohio, (Br.,) Akester, Hull Jan. 26, with mdse 
jo Sanderson & Son. Arfived at the Bar at 5 


fu . . 

SS Coya, (Br.,) Thomas, Valparaiso Nov. 30, via 
Coronel Jan. 7, with mdse to W. R. Grace & 
Co. Arrived at the Bar at 5:45 A. M. 

SS Manhattan, (Br.,) Davis, Belfast Jan. 80, in 
ballast to Gustavus Heye. Arrived at the Bar 
at 7 A. M. 

SS Guyandotte, Walker, Newport News and 
Norfolk, with mdse and passengers to Old Do- 
minion Steamship Company. 

SS Trinidad, (Br.,) Frazer, Bermuda Feb. 12, 
with mdse and passengers to A. E. Outerbridge 
& Co. Arrived at the Bar at 6:30 P. M. 

Bark Penobscot, (of Bucksport, Me.,) McCalder, 
Singapore 140 ds, with mdse to John W. Green 
—vessel to Miller & Houghton. 

Bark Dalhannaa, (of Glasgow,) Mandas, Matan- 
zas 18 ds, with sugar to order—vessel to J. F. 
Whitney & Co, 

Bark Lizzie Carter, Dyer, Brunswick, Ga., Feb. 
10, with lumber to order—vessel to James W. 
Elwell & Co. 

Brig Ora, (of Yarmouth, N. §.,) Davis, 
River, Jamaica, 13 ds, with logwood to J. 
Kerr & Co.—vessel to J. F. Whitney & Co. 


Black 
E. 


Sailed. 


SS Aurania, for Liverpool; Maasdam, for Rotter- 
dam; Bratten, for Gibara; Patria, for Ham- 
burg; H. H. Meier, for Bremen: American, for 
Amsterdam; La Gascogne, for Havre; Saratoga, 
for Havana; Adirondack, for Kingston and Port 
Limon; Caribbee, for St. Croix and St. Kitt’s; 
Hekla, for Christiansand, Copenhagen, &c.; 
Creole Prince, for Pernambuco and Rio Ja- 
neiro; South Cambria, for San Juan and 
Ponce; City of Augusta, for Savannah; El 
Norte, for New-Orleans; Antonio Zambrana, for 
Sanchez and Port Antonio; Cherokee, for 
Charleston and Jacksonville; Louisiana, for 
New-Orleans; Yorktown, for Norfolk and New- 
port News; Old Dominion, for Newport News 
and Richmond.’ 

Ship Santa Clara, for San Francisco. 

Barks Padosa, for Lisbon; Foohng Suey, for 
Adelaide; Carte Blanche, for Portishead, Eng- 
land. 


Notice to Mariners, 


Lower Gas-Lighted Buoy, Mobile Ship Channel, 
Alabama.—Notice is hereby given that the fixed 
white light, shown from the gas buoy, painted 
red, moored in 22 feet of water, in line with the 
lighted beacons marking the east side of the 
dredged channel in Mobile Bay. and about 2 
miles S 8-16 W from Lower Channel Beacon, 
which was found extinguished Jan. 23, 1896 
and relighted Jan. 31, was again extinguished 
on Feb 2. It will be relighted as soon as 
practicable. Beacon Light—Notice is also given 
that the structure from which the fixed red 
light was shown on the southwest side of 
Choctaw Pass Channel has been carried away 
by a passing vessel and the light extinguished. 
(Lighthouse Board Notices to Mariners No. 82 
of 1895, No. 8 of 1896, and Bulletins Nos. 48, 
Paragraph 18; 49, Paragraph 19, and 57, Para- 
graph 45.) This notice affects the ‘ List of 
Beacons and Buoys, Eighth Lighthouse District, 
1894,"’ Page 6. 

Whistling Buoy, New-York Lower Bay.—Notice 
is given by the Lighthouse Board, Third Dis- 
trict, that the whistling buoy which was 
placed, Oct. 2, for experimental purposes, about 
75 feet W N W from the Gedney Channel 
whistling buoy, New-York Lower Bay, was 
taken up Feb. 15, and will not be replaced, 


By Cable. 


LONDON, Feb. 15.—SS Werra, (Ger.,) Capt. 
Pohle, from Mediterranean ports for New-York, 
passed St. Michaels Feb. 13. 

SS La Touraine, (Fr.,) Capt. Santelli, from New- 
York Feb. 8 for Havre, passed the Lizard to- 


day. 

SS Amalfi, (Ger.,) Capt. Jorgensen, slid. from 
Hamburg for New-York Feb. 12. 

SS Glenochil (Br.) sid. from Kymassi for New- 
York Feb. 13. 

SS Arapahoe (Br.) sld. from Shields for New- 
York yesterday. 

SS Asiatic Prince, (Br.,) Capt. Anderson, sid. 
from Santos for New-York yesterday. 

SS Marie, (Br.,) Capt. Wooge, sld. from Shields 
for New-York yesterday. 

SS Llandaff City, (Br.,) Capt. Hunter, sid. from 
Swansea for New-York to-day. 

SS Etona, (Br.,) Capt. Enwright, from New-York 
Dec. 19, arr. at Buenos Ayres Jan. 21. 

SS Fuerst Bismarck, (Ger.,) Capt. Albers, from 
New-York Jan. 28, arr. at Genoa Feb. 12. 

SS Cevic, (Br,) Capt. Nicol, from New-York 
Feb, 4, arr. at Liverpool yesterday. 

SS Lassell, (Br.,) Capt. Lloyd, from New-York 
Jan. 28, arr. at Manchester yesterday. 

SS Palatia, (Ger..) Capt. Kopff, from New-York 
Feb. 1, arr. at Hamburg yesterday. 

8S Mississippi, (Br.,) Capt. Gates, 
York Feb. 1, arr. here to-day. 

SS St. Marnock, (Br.,) Capt. Shrine, from New- 
York Jan, 25, arr. at Havre to-day. 

SS Paris, Capt. Watkins, sld. from Southampton 
for New-York to-day, and passed Hurst Castle 
at 1:25 P. M. 

SS Halle, (Ger.,) Capt. Bodenstedt, 
Bremerhaven for New-York to-day, 

SS La Bourgogne, (Fr.,) Capt. Simon, sld. from 
Havre for New-York to-day. 

SS Island, (Dan.,) Capt. Skjodt, from New-York, 
arr. at Christiansand at 3 P. M. to-day. 5 

SS Massapequa, (Br.,) Capt. Jenkins, from New- 
York, arr. at Deptford to-day. 

SS Minister Maybach, (Ger.,) Capt. Janssen, 
from New-York for Flushing, passed the Lizard 
to-day, with loss of screw blade. 

SS Victoria, (Br.,) Capt. Shanklin, from New- 
York, arr. here to-day. 


from New- 


sid. from 





NEW CORPORATIONS. 


--The Columbia Shade Cloth Company of New- 
York City; capital, $75,000. Directors—A. 8S. Page, 
D. B. Page and Charles Tremain of Oswego; C. 
E. Parker of New-York City, T. C. McChesney 
and J, H. Ware of Chicago, Ill.; J. C. Perkins 
and D. W. Parker of Meriden, Conn., and J. 8. 
L’Amereaux of Ballston. 

—The Venezuelan Social Club of New-York 
City, to advance liberal thought, to promote 
the enactment of liberal laws and for the social 
advancement of its members. Directors—J. J. 
O'Dea, John Noonan, Patrick Dunnigan, Jacob 
Meister, and Edward Willard of New-York City. 

—Thomas Braid Company of New-York City; 
capital, §350,000. Directors—Joseph Thomas of 
Hoboken, N. J.; A. B. Disser and Robert Van 
Iderstein of Brooklyn, and J. L. Branch of New- 


York City. 
New A@€vertising Agenc 
Tal 000. Directors—L. ‘ 


—Rochester 
of Rochester; » $5, 
Johnson, and E. 


Johnson, Kittie V. 
ardson of. Rochester. 
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CIAL WORLD| 





Very Quiet Markets and Prices Gen- 
erally Lower. 


a: 


LOWER WEST AND LOCAL REALIZING 


Wheat at the Close Was Weak—Corn 
Was Firm—Provisions Easy— 
Cotton Lower— Coffee 
Quiet. 


There was an unsettled feeling regarding 
grain, and local scalpers were the most 
active in the transactions. The business 
was light, and prices lower at the close. 


Provisions were dull, and tended to weak- 
ness. Cottun was active, and forced to 
lower prices by free realizing. Coffee fol- 
lowed Europe, and closed lower. 


CASH PRICES FOR STAPLES. 


Wheat, No. 2 red, in elevator..... 80. @ 
Oats, No, 2 red, in elevator 254.@ 
Corn, No. 2 mixed... 864%@ 
Flour, straights, Spring 

Flour, straights, Winter 

Cotton, middling uplands.. 

Wool, Ohio and Pennsylvania X. 

Pork, mess ...... 

Lard, Western, ste 

Beef, family .. 

Butter, creamery, fancy 
Sugar, granulated 

Coffee, Rio No, 7 
Cheese, State, full cream, 
Copper, lake ........ 
Lead ... 


804% 
25% 


5g 


— 13% 
new.... 10% 
-10 


50 os 
8.12%@ 3.15 


> 


eee oehee 


WHEAT—Contracts were unsettled and 
only moderately active, with foreign houses 
buying lightly, local longs selling, and 
sealpers doing the main portion of the busi- 
ness. The close was weak, at 4@%c de- 
cline....The ‘“‘curb’’ was dull and %@\4c 
lower; May, 72c asked....Spot was 4c high- 
er and very dull; sales, 10,000 bushels to 
shippers, including 8,000 bushels No. 1 
Northern, New-York inspection, at 8c over 
May, free on board, afloat, and 2,000 bush- 
els No. 2 red, at 86c, free on board, afloat. 
.-.-Quotations at the close: No. 2 red, 10c 
over May, free on board, afloat; No. 1 
Northern, New-York inspection, at 3c over 
May price, free on board, afloat; No. 1 hara 
Duluth, 4%c over May; No. 1 Northern, 
Duluth inspection, 3%c over May price; No. 
1 hard Manitoba at 4%c over May price, 
free on board....Clearances hence, 23,765 
bushels; from Atlantic ports, 24,265 bushels; 
receipts, 925 bushels; at Atlantic ports, 
10,475 bushels. 

CORN—Contracts were more active and 
closed firm at %@\c advance, on local cov- 
ering and following the West....Spot was 
quiet and a trifle easier. Sales, 18,000 bush- 
els, including 5,000 bushels steamer yellow 
at Sic, delivered; 4,000 bushels ungraded 
mixed at 35\%c, delivered; 2,000 bushels No. 
2 yellow at 36%c, elevator; 2,000 bushels No. 
2 mixed at 36%4c, elevator, and 5,000 bush- 
els ungraded yellow at 354c, elevator.... 
Receipts, 56,550 bushels; at Atlantic ports, 
140,082 bushels....Clearances hence, 299 
ag a from Atlantic ports, 137,710 bush- 
els. 

OATS—Contracts were dull and nominally 
unchanged, in absence of business....Spot 
were in moderate jobbing demand at a 
slight advance....Sales, 29,000 bushels, in- 
cluding No. 2 white, elevator, at 26\4c; No. 
8 white at 25%c; No. 2 white, clipped, 2714c; 
No. 3 white, clipped, 27c; No. 2 mixed, 2514 
@25%c for 6,000 bushels; No. 8, 24%@24%c 
for 4,000 bushels; rejected white, 24¢; re- 
jected mixed, 22\%4c; No. 2 Chicago, 26%c 
for 3,000 bushels; track mixed, 26@27c; 
track white, 27@28\4c for 16,000 bushels.... 
or 43,200 bushels; exports, 3,080 bush- 
els. 


OPTION SALES. 


WHEAT. 
Months. Bushels. 
February 
March 
May 
June 


Range. 
rem le 
TAK@T4IN 
T2KG72% 
71%.@72% 
71%@72 


Close. 
one 73, 
10,000 ye 
785,000 
30,000 
215,000 
TOGA, wé¢e- 1,040,000 
CORN. 
Bushels. 
50,000 
410,000 
20,000 


480,000 
OATS. 
Bushels., 


Months, 
February ..... 
April 
May 
July 


Range. 

@.. 
3U4@.. 
3644@38 7-16 
B756@37% 


eee eeeeee 
eee ee eeee 


ee 


TOGRA: « cion 


Months. 
February ..... 
March 
May 

No. 2 
February ,.... Se es 2614 

FLOUR—Spring grades were weak and 
oftered freely, while Winters were fairly 
steady, with business very moderate.... 
Sales, 6,300 bbls in car loets....Arrivals, 
9,993 bbls and 9,128 sacks; exports, 7,083 
bbls and 8,763 sacks; from Atlantic ports, 
60,775 bbls and sacks. 

WINTER—Fine, $2.25@$2.40 per bbl; su- 
pers, $2.40@$2.50; No. 2, $2.50@$2.85; No. 1, 
$3@$3.15; clears, $3.25@$3.65; straights, $3.65 
@$3.85; white wheat, straights, $3.90@$4;’ 
patents, $3.90@$4; city patents, $4.35@$4+.60; 
city clears, $4.15@$4.25; city extras, $3.35@ 
$3.40; city supers, $3.15@$38.25; city fine, 
$2.90@83. 

SPRING—Sacks and Barrels—Fine, $1.60@ 
$2; supers, $1.70@$2.20; No. 2, $2.10@$2.50; 
Yo. 1, $2.30@$2.85; clears, $2.60@$3.25: 
straights, $3@$3.50; patents, $3.30@$3.75; 
special brands, $3.50@$4.40. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easy. Sales, 200 
bbls. We quote: Western and State, su- 
perfine, $2.45@$2.75; fancy, $2.95. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR-Steady and quiet 
at $1.25@$1.35 per 100 lb. Buckwheat quoted 
at 4ic, elevator, and 42c, delivered. 

OATMEAL—Quiet and steady....Quoted: 
Rolled oats, $2.80@$3.20; cut, $3.50@$3.60; 
ground, $2.85@$2.95; No. 3 pearled barley, 
$1.40@$1.50. 

CORN PRODUCTS—Dull and steady. We 
quote: Brandywine and Sagamore, $2.20; 
granulated yellow meal, $1.90@§$2.10; white, 
do, $2@$2.35; brewers’ meal, 90c; grits, 9Uc; 


Range. 
@.. 
@.. 
@.. 


Green ees sees 


chops, 70c; coarsé meal, 72c; fine white, 85@ 


90c. 

FEED—Dull and steady. Quoted: 40, 60, 
and 80 lb, 60@65c; middlings, 65@72\%c; 
sharps, 724@77'4c; rye feed, G@70c; cotton- 
seed meal, $20.50@$21, spot or to arrive; 
job lots, $1 extra; screenings, 35@50c for No. 
2 seed and 50@75c for No. 1. 





OILS. 


COTTONSEED—The market was without 
new features for the day. Germany would 
have taken moderate quantities of soap 
grade at 25c, but it was held at 
25%c, and even 26c. However while 
England offers that class 0 goods 
at from 25c down to 24c, and for fut- 
ure deliveries at a still lower price, it was 
not expected that marked animation would 
come about here for.export even at the 
inside price referred to, The trading here 
for the day Was confined to small lots, with 
the tone unchanged, except that for crude 
in bbls 22c was the market rate, where it 
had been held a little higher. Prime yel- 
low was offered at 26%c, except for April 
delivery, which had 26% bid. Good off yel- 
low was at 2544@26c. LINSEED OIL was 
at very regular prices, with fair jobbing 
demand; American at 40c; tnx, Bl at 438c; 
Calcutta at 50c. NEATSFOOT OIL was at 
steady prices; pure unracked yellow at 50c; 
racked yellow up to water white at 57@s8Ve ; 
No. 1 at 50e; No. 2 at 48c; common at 4oc. 
LARD OIL was in iight demand and steady; 
quoted at 52c. 


Petroleum. 
Ow City, Feb. 15.—Oil opened, highest, 
lowest, and closed, at 142%. Standard’s 
price, 148. 





PROVISIONS. 


HOG PRODUCTS—Speculation was of a 
narrow character and the spot business 
was slack, with no increase of export inter- 
est. The position then drifted more with 
easier grain and the larger supplies of hogs 
than had been estimated. The hog packing 
for the season thus far shows a decrease of 
170,000 head as compared with last year. 
Chicago estimated its hog receipts for Mon- 
day at 30,000 head, and for all of next week 
at 130,000 head. . 

LARD—The tone was dull and weak, with 
a decline early of 5@7% points, followed by 
small changes and influenced by the hog 
supplies, which were on offer at easier 
prices and easier grain. Cash was nominal, 
5.7744¢; May option nominal, 5.95c. City 
steam was steady at 5.20c; sales of 60 tcs. 
Refined was slow; Continent at 6c; South 
American at 6.25c: compound at 4%@5c, as 


to quality. 

PORK. There was little done here for ex- 
port, but the small lots taken were at 
steady prices. Sales of 200 bbls mess. The 
West was depressed and dull, with a de- 
cline early in the day of 10@12\4c, followed 
by slight changes, with more hogs arriving 
than had been looked for. Quotations here: 
For mess, in job lots, $10.50@$10.75; yf 
mess, $11@$11.50; short clear, $11.50@$12.50. 

BACON—The tendency of the short rib 
dealings was to a lower basis early in the 
day; the decline was at length 714 points; 
there were light changes thereafter, with a 
slow business and as affected by grain and 


ne EMEA TS—The movements out to do- 


were slow, 

an feeling over 

pickled bellies, 12-lb average, 

ante ; pickled h 
c 


oulders, 4 

xed, Si%c. At the W 
14 lb, TH@TKeC} 16 lb, 7566; 12 1b, Sic; sweet- 
pickled hams, 14 to 16 ib, SK%@S\c. 

BEBF—Had moderate export attention, 
while prices were quite steady and un- 
changed, Quotations: Packet, $0@$10; do, in 
tierces, $12.50@$13.50; family, $10@$12; extra 
mess, in barrels, $7.50@$8.50; city extra In- 
dia mess, in tierces, $15@$16 for the best 
grades, and $14 for good second grades. 

BEEF HAMS—tTrading was slack, while 
the packers held firmly; quoted at $15.50@ 
$16 here and $14.50@$15 at the West. 

HOGS—Were held to steady prices on 
moderate demand. Quotations: Bacon at 
5%6c, 180 Ib at 5%4c, 160 Ib at Sic, 140 Ib at 
Gc, 120 Ib at 6c, pigs at 64c. Chica 
Receipts, 16,000 head; active; prices, aver- 
age, 5c lower; $3.90@$4.30. Indianapolis— 
Receipts, 2,500 head; active; $4.25@$4.35. 
Kansas City—Receipts, 5,000 head; weak; 
$3.90@$4.02%. Omaha—Receipts, 4,300 head; 
opened 5c lower; $3.85@$4. Cleveland— 
Light average and Yorkers, $4.60@$4.65. 

TALLOW—There was a large lot, ceuty, S00 
hogsheads city, taken yesterday for Eng- 
land, at 8%c. and afterward 175 hhds, by 
the home trade, at 313-16, while 75 hhds 
country were obtained at 3%c on the dock 
here. The movement pretty well cleaned 
up the offerings of city, and the tone at the 
close was firm at 3 13-16@3%c. For country 
made the range was 3%@4c, as to quality, 
Serf at 3%c for prime. 

STEARINE—For oleostearine the market 
rested at 5e for city, pending more impor- 
tant buying interest, and at which the last 
sale was made. In lard stearine no busi- 
ness of consequence, with 64%@6\%c quoted 
for Western, and 6144@65<c for city. 


prices. City- 
5c; 104b 

S%c; 
e; clear bellies, | 
est: Green hams, 





COFFEE, 


Contracts were again quiet, and 6@10 
points lower, with Europe, with only a local 
trade....Havre was unchanged to 4f down, 
and Hamburg %@1 ‘pfennig lower... .Spot 
Rio dull and steady at 13%@13\4c for No. 7. 
-...Opening Call, 10:00 A, M.—March, 500 
bags, at 12.40c; total, 500 bags. Between 
Call and Close—March, 1,000 bags, at 12.45c; 
500 bags, at 12.40c; May, 500 bags at 11.90c, 
500 bags at 11.85c; June, 250 bags at 11.65c; 
July, 500 bags at 11.45c; September, 1,250 
bags, at 10.85e; December, bags at 
10.75¢e, 750 bags at 10.70c; total for day, 
5,750 bags.’ Exchange—55 points paid to ex- 
change 1,500 bags May for March; total, 
9,250 ba Closing Prices—January, 10.60 
10.70c; February, 12.45@12.55c; March, 12,40 
@12.45c; April, 12@12.10c; May, 11.85@11.90c; 
June, 11.55@11.65¢c; July, ye ONT it Au- 
gust, 11.05@11.15c; September, 10. 10.90¢; 
October, 10.80@10.90c; November, 10.70@ 
10.80c; December, 10.65@10.70c. 


BRAZIL COFFEE IN STOCK AND AFLOAT, 
Total stock in New-York yesterday 
Arrivals, steamship Sorrento, Santos..... 


eee ce es 62a5, 000 
2,716 


Total.... ° 
Warehouse deliveries yesterday.......... 


Total stock in New-York to-day........215,944 
Total stock in Baltimore.....40,617 
Deliveries yesterday. 2,104—88,513 


Total stock in New-Orleans. .22,038 
Deliveries yesterday. 388—21,650 
60,163 


Total stock in United States............ 276,107 
Afloat from Rio per steam to Feb. 14.88,000 
Afloat from Santos per steam and 

sail to Feb. 14.... 

Afloat from Victoria to Feb. 12 ( 
———-177,000 
..+-453,107 
+--+. 476,983 
ROM RIO, 


time 1895...... eevece ee erececes 


COFFEE AFLOAT PER STEAMER F 
SANTOS AND VICTORIA. 
From. , From From 
Rio. “Santos. Victoria. 
20-28—Flaxman, N.Y.10,000 «-e- 15,000 
22-23—Caravellas, N.O 9,000 8,000 
22-28—Catania, N. Y.. 2,000 4,000 
Jan, 25—Delcomyn, N. Y.. 4,000 Sete 
Jan, 25-28—Turkish Prince, 
a. 14,000 
Jan, 29—Wordsworth, N.Y.21,000 
Jan. 20—Horrox, N. Y... ..«.; 
Jan. 80—Severn, Baltimore.11,000 
Feb. 6-12—Herschel, N. Y. .... 
Feb. 11—Olbers, N. Y 
Feb, 12—California, N. O.. 
Feb 138—Asiatic Prince, 


Same 


Jan, 
Jan. 
Jan. 


6,000 7,000 


21,000 
14,000 
4,000 
4,000 


56,000 
Same time last year 103,000 
BRAZIL COFFEE. 
Invoice value No, 7 flat bean..........1384%@134 
Differences between the grades as fixed by Ex- 
change coffee standards: 
No. 1..3.25 above No. 7;)No. 5..1.25 above No. 7 
No, 2..2.75 above.No, 7/No. 6.. .75 above No. 7 
No. 3..2.25 above No. 7|No. 8.. .75 below No. 7 
No. 4..1.75 above No. 7|No. 9..1.25 below No. 7 
Mild Coffee—Invoice Rates—Java, 21@22c; 
Padang, interior, 25@25%c; Macassar—Ti- 
mor, 224%4@24c; Pajo, 211446@22%4c; Maracaibo 
—Trujillo, 15@16e; Bocono, 15%@16%c; To- 
var, 154%@16\4%c; Merida, 164@1l7c; Cucuta, 
16@184¢c; Bucaramauga, 17144@18'%4c; Bogo- 
ta, 19@21c; San Salvador, 17@20%c; La 
Guayra—Cora, 15@16%4c; Caracas, 16%@ 
204%4c; Puerto Cabello, 16@19%c; Savanilla— 
Ocana, 16@17%c; Mexican—Cordova, 16@ 
18\4c; Oaxaca, 18@20c; Guatemala and Co- 
ban, 18@22c; Mocha, 23@23'%c. 





33,000 
10,000 


Total 





COTTON. 


Contracts were active and unsettled, clos- 
ing easy at 9@12 points decline, with free 
realizing for local and outside account, and 
increased port receipts, while New-Orleans 
and Liverpool were down. Spot was dull at 
Ke decline....Middling Gulf, 84c; middling 
uplands, 8c....Quotations are for cotton in 
sight running in quality not more than 
half a grade above or below middling. 
Rates on and off middling as established by 
the Revision Committee, at which grades 
other than middling may be delivered on 
contracts: Fair, 1%4c on; middling fair, %c 
on; strict good middling, %e on; good mid- 
dling, 5-16c_ on; strict low middling, 3-16c 
off; low middling, %c off; strict good ordi- 
nary, 11-16c off; good ordinary, 1c off; good 
middling tinged, even; strict middling 
Stained, 7-32c off; middling stained, %c off; 
strict low middling, stained, 25-32c¢ off. 

The sales for future delivery, tne highest and 
lowest prices, and the closing prices of the day 
are ag follows: 

To-day’s Closing —Extremes,— 
Prices. Highest. Lowest. Sales. 
7.61@7.63 7.77 7.65 800 
7.63@Q@T.64 7.62 
April 7.68@7.69 
May 7.72@7.73 
June .7T4QT.75 
July -T7@7. 
August ....ss0008-44Q7.T 
September 
October 
November 
December 


Months. 
February 
March 


& 


re ee 


ReVeRek ol elot ase 
Co Pe OT? 
COn GH “1+ bo 


Total tee eeececes 103,300 
CROP MOVEMENT. 

1896. 

118,278 

84,475 

12,708 


1895. 
4,847,784 


41,002 
69,660 

219 
46,910 87,827 


Visible supply 
Receipts 7 days. 
Exports to Great Britain.7 days. 
Exports to France.....7 days. 
Exports to Continent...7 days. 
Stock in New-York in licensed 
warehouses, counted daily... 196,288 148,840 
In other places (estimated)... 22,508 25,530 
Total stock in New-York, by 
running count ..... - 196,286 171,370 
United 


Stock in all States 
POTtS...645 sees seveseceesss 859,024 989,619 





COUNTRY PRODUCE, 


BEANS. AND PEAS—Domestic marrow 
are still showing weakness; best marks of- 
fered freely at $1.35, and some business has 
ben done 2%c less. Medium have sold freer 
of late, but it takes strictly fancy large- 
size beans to command $1.25. Peas have set- 
tled to about $1.20. No change in red kid- 
ney and white kidney, turtle soup and yel- 
low eye are dragging at weak prices. Cali- 
fornia Lima are offering at $1.85 and not 
selling to any extent. Green peas very slow. 
We quote: Beans, domestic, marrow, choice, 
per bushel, $1.3214@$1,35; do, pea, $1.20; do, 
medium, $1.2244@$1.25; do, white kidney, 
$1.35@$1.40; do, red kidney,’ $1.10; do, turtle 
soup, $1.55@$1.60; do, yellow eye, $1.35@ 
$1.40; do, Lima, California, $1.85; do, for- 
eign, pea, old, 95c@$1.05; do, foreign, me- 
dium, old, 90c@$1; green peas, DEL 80c; 
do, bags, 72%4@75c; do, Scotch, 75c. 

BUTTER—The close is firm on best cream- 
ery, which has cleaned up quite closely.... 
Creamery, Western, 13@1%c; do, extra, 19c; 
do, June, 12@16%c; State, dairy, 9@18c; 
Western imitation creamery, 11@15c; do, 
factory, 844@12c. 

CHEESE—Fancy full cream firm, and the 
others steady....State, full cream, large, 
6@10\c; do, fancy, 104C; do, small, 6@10%c; 
fancy, 10%c; part skims, 344@7c; do, full 
skims, 2@3c. 

EGGS—An easy feeling on continued light 
trading....State, Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land, country marks, fancy, fresh, 144@ 
14\%4c; Western, fresh gathered, firsts, 14\%c; 
Western, late gathered, fair to good, 139 
14c; Southern, fresh collections, choice, 1 
@l4c; Southern, fresh, fair to good, 13 
1314c; refrigerator, defective, per case, $1. 
@$3; limed. Western, prime, per case, $2@ 


$2.50. 

FRUITS—FRESH—Apples are in light 
supply to-day, and previous arrivals hav- 
ing been closely cleaned up, the market 
maintained a firm tone. Grapes have only 
@ small demand. Cranberries of fancy 
quality are held steady, and have a light 
call; a good deal of light-colored and de- 
fective Jersey fruit rather urgently offered 
at weak prices. Oranges steady for the 
better grades, but demand still quiet. Flor- 
ida strawberries sell very well when of 
good quality. We quote: Apples, wine- 
per bbi, $3. .50; York Im- 
; Ben Davis, 7 .50; Bald- 


sap, fae - 
perial, 
win oats 








ta. Ber, : 1,749; 
BE [I oS tle a L ,, 


apples, t ther  farticn hange 
a ut re was no chal 
in richer range of values. ° e ‘feel 
ing, however, was eak, with holders’ 
seeking custom at the rates gtd ‘Chops 
about steady and cores and skins firm. 
Peaches crag heavily, and there is very 
little interest in small fruits. We quote: 
Apples, evaporated, fancy to extra fancy, 
64%4@7c; do, prime to Bf K@6e ; 
common to good, 
sliced, Southern, 2@3 } 
Southern, 2@3c; do, Southwestern, 24%4@3c; 
do, Western, b%@3\%c; do, State, 3@3%4c; 
chops, 2c; cores and skins, 14%@2c; peaches, 
Southern, peeled, 4@7c; do, unpeeled, 2@8c; 
raspberries, evaporated 18 9c; cherries, 
8@10c; huckleberries, be; blackberries, 4c; 
plums, 5@6c; apricots, 9@13\c; peaches, 
California, peeled 11@15e; 0, unpeeled, 
4@7%c; prunes, 3144@7c. 
POULTRY—ALIVE—In absence of supply 
and demand the market is entirely nominal. 
Tone firm under advices of moderate sup- 
lies for next week. We Tor: Fowls, per 
b, llc; chickens, per lb, 10c; roosters, per 
lb, 7c; turkeys, per Ib, 11@12c; ducks, per 
pair, 75c@$1; geese, per pair, $1.25@§1.75; 
pigeons, er pair, 80@40c. DRESSED— 
Quite a little sprinkling of fresh dressed 
poultry came in late yesterday and sy ttn 
Choice turkeys are now plenty and firmly 
held, but average fresh dressed, slow and 
irregular. Western fowls and chickens are 
very slow at the moment, and while held 
about the same the tone is a trifle easier. 
Choice capons firm, but under grades plenty 
and dull, Very few fresh ducks or geese 
arriving. Squabs slow’ We quote: resh 
dressed turkeys, choice young hens, 15c; do, 
mixed young hens and toms, 14@14%c; do, 
young toms, 11 to 15 lb average, 134%4@14%%c; 
do, fair to od hens and heavy young 
toms, Disc; do, old toms, 11@12c. 
Capons, Philadelphia, large, 18@19c; do, 
medium size, 16@17c; do, small and slips 
13@15e; do, estern, large, 16c; do, smal 
and slips, 11@13c. Chickens, Philadelphia, 
12@15c; chickens and fowls, Western, aver- 
age best, 11@11%4c; do, fair to good, 9@10c; 
old cocks, Tc. Ducks, choice, 15@17c. 
Geese, Western, 7@10c, Squabs, per dozen, 
§2@$3. Frozen turkeys, No. 1, 1aA@ loc: 
do, No. 2, 9@l1lc; do, old toms, @i2c. 
Chickens, No. 1, 10@12c; fowls, No. 1, 10@ 
1 ; fowls and chickens, No. 2, 8@9c; old 
a * bad c; ducks, No. 1, 15@i7c; geese, 
o. 1, c. 


GAME—Quail and grouse sell very slowly, 
but ugh supplies and high cost at the 
West hold prices about steady. Partridges 
in fair request and firm. enison dull. 
Rabbits irregular in quality and value. We 

uote: Partridges, per pair, 50c@$1; grouse, 
1.85@$1.50; quail, $2.25@$2.75 per dozen. 
Wild ducks, per joes canvas, - $2.50@$3.50; 
do, red heads, $1. a$2; do, Mallards, 65@ 
85e; do, other kinds, 25@50c. Rabbits,: un- 
drawn, 20@25c; do, drawn, 15@20c; do jacks, 
80@50c. Venison, per 1b, saddles, 20@22 : 
do, whole deer, 12@14c. 

HAY AND STRAW-—Trade slow and mar- 
ket weak, with prices favoring buyers; .ac- 
cumulation is not excessive. We quote: 
Hay, prime, per 100 lb, 95c;_ do, No. 3 and 
No. 1, 70@90c; do, clover and clover mixed, 
60@75c; do, salt, 45@50c; straw, long rye, 
per 100 lb, 70@90c; do, short rye, 50@60c; 
do, oat, 50@55c; do, wheat, 45@50c. 

VEGETABLES—A limited call for pota- 
toes, and rices unimproved....Potatoes, 
Maine, 90c@$1.75; Long Island, 85c@$1; 
State, 60c@$1.50; Jersey, 60@7T5c; Bermuda, 
$2@$5; sweets, $2@$4.75; cabbages, per_100, 
$1.50@$5; celery, per dozen stalks, 15@90c; 
eggplant, per bbl, $3@$7; onions, white, per 
bbl, $1@%2.75; do, red, 60c@$1; do, yellow, 
$1@$1.25; tomatoes, per carrier, $1.50@$3; 
spinach, per bbl, $1.25@$2.50; kale, per bbl, 
$1@$1.25; peas, per crate, $1@$3; string 
beans, per crate, $1.50@$3.50. 


sun-dried, 


; do, coarse cut, 





GROCERIES. 


MOLASSEHS—A fair jobbing demand at 
full prices....New-Orleans centrifugal, or- 
dinary to fair, 12@20c; do, open kettle, fair 
to prime, 27@34c; Puetto Rico, 26@3ic; Bar- 
bade, jobbing, 24@26c. 

RICE—Demand very fair, with 
market....Domestic, ordinary to prime, 2% 
@414c; choice to fancy, 5@o%c;_ head, 6c; 
Patna, 4@4i%4c; Japanr 3%@4c; Java, 3%4@ 
8%c; rice bran, 50@60c. 

sUGAR—Raw was held firmly, and with- 
out trading for the ay Bg ns 1-16¢c 
higher on hards, and in better demand.... 
Stock of raw here to-day, 48,126 tons. 
against 15,308 tons last year....Raw sugar, 
muscovado, 89° test, at 35c; molasses sugar, 
39° test, at 3%¢c; centrifugal, 96° test, at 4c. 
Refined Sugars—Quotations are those made 
by refiners on the one-price basis under the 

an of. Oct. 19, 1895, which makes large 
Nealers and wholesale grocers agents of the 
trust, handling sugars on consignment, and 
who are at stated, terms of settlement 
allowed a commission of 3-16c per lb. There 
is also a trade discount of 1 per cent. on 
100-bbl lots, and 1 per cent. for cash, if paid 
within seven days. 


a firm 
oY, 


No sales less than 25 
bbls....Cutloaf, 554c; powdered, 514c; gran- 
ulated, 5@5\¢c; standard A, 5c; off A, 4%@ 
454c; softs, 5 9-16@4 15-16c. 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


HOPS—A moderate buying interest both 
here and ‘in the interior, without change in 
prices....State, crop of 1895, medium to 
choiee, 4@8c; do, crop of 1894, common to 
choice, 2%4@4%c; do, glds, 1%@2c; Pacific 
coast, crop of 1895, medium ‘to choice, 6@8c; 
do, crop of 1894, medium to choice, 3@444c; 
crop of 1894, common, 2%c. 

HIDES—A _ generally firm holding of 
prices, with a better trade expected in the 
near future....Dry Buenos Ayres, selected, 
20 to 30 Ib, 16c; do, Montevideo, selected, 
20 to 22 lb, 16c; do, Cordova, selected, 21 
to 24 lb, 16c; California, selected, 22 to 25 
lb, 14c; do, San Antonio and Laredo, se- 
lected, 25 lb, 14c; do, Texas, selected, 24 to 
80 lb, 11¢;:wet-salted Havana, as they run, 
35 to 50 lb, 64@7\4c. 

LEATHER--There has been a fair gen- 
eral trade, and the close is at well sus- 
tained prices....Buenos Ayres, non-acid, 
heavy to light, 20c; do, seconds, 19c; acid, 
light to heavy, 2U0@28c; union, light to 
heavy backs, 26@27c; seconds, 24@25c; oak 
seconds, 26@28c; bellies, 14@16éc. 





NAVAL STORES MARKETS, 


SPIRITS OF TURPENTINE—Demand 
moderate and market firm. Southern regu- 
a5 29%4c bid; machine-made, barrels, 29%4c 


RESIN—Market quiet with prices steady. 
Good strained, $1.60; common strained, 
$1.674%; BH, $1.65@$1.6744; F, $1.7214; G, $1.80; 

) .90; I, $2.05; K, $2.15; M, $2.50; N, 
$2.60; W G, $2.75; W W, $2.00. 

CHARLESTON, Feb, 15.—Turpentine firmeat 
26%4c; sales, 25 casks. Resin firm; A, B, 
$1.05; C, $1.10; D, $1.20; B, $1.85; F, $1.40; 
G, $1.45; H, $1.50; I, $1.55;'K, $1.60.’ Other 
grades, no demand; prices not quoted. 

WILMINGTON, Feb. 15.—Resin firm; strained, 
$1.25; good strained, $1.80. Spirits of tur- 
pentine firm; machine, 27¢; irregular, 26%,c. 
Tar steady at 90c. Crude turpentine, noth- 
ing done. 

SAVANNAH, Feb. 15.—Spirits of turpentine 
ret a eal sales, 100 bbls. Resin firm 
a 20, 





FREIGHTS. 


Berth room was in full supply and offered 
freely, without demand, and rates nominal 
and weak. Charters included: British steam- 
er, 13,000 quarters grain, Virginia to picked 
ports, United Kingdom or Continent, 2s 84d 
berth terms, February; British stearier, 
1,022 tons, general cargo, Virginia to the 
United Kingdom or Continent, berthed; 
British steamer, logwood,.- Port de Paix 
to a port north of Hatteras, $3.50; British 
steamer, coal, Philadelphia to Havana, 
1.50; _. (to. arrive,) 60,000 cases pe- 
roleum, hence ta Macassar, 1714c; ship, 
(to arrive,) 70,000 cases. petroleum, hence to 
Japan, 16@17c; British s ap 2,009 tons, gen- 
eral cargo, hence to elbourne, #£3,150; 
British bark, lumber, Mobile to the River 
Plate, private terms; schooner, sugar, Dem- 
erafa, to Philadelphia, 10c; brig, coal, Phil- 
adelphia to’ St. Johns, P. R., $1.85 and port 
charges; British brig, 386 tons, sugar, Guan- 
tanamo to a port north of Hatteras, 13@ 
14c; schooner, cedar and mahogany, south- 
ern shore of Cuba to New-York, private 
terms; schooner, lumber, Darien to New- 
York, $4.50; two schooners, gennces cargo, 
hence to Jacksonville and Palatka, private 
terms; schooner, lumber, Jacksonville to 
Portland, $5.12%4; schooner, lumber, Palatka 
to BElizabethport, $5.12% and _  towages; 
schooner, phosphate rock, Charlotte ar- 
bor to New-Orleans, $1.75; schooner, ties, 
Savannah to Philadelphia, i5c, coal out, 70c; 
schooner, oak ties, Charleston to Philadel-. 
phia, 19c, coal out from_ Norfolk, 75c; 
sehooner, phosphate rock, Chisholm Island 
to Baltimore, $1.70; schooner, kainit, Phila- 
delphia to Jacksonville, $1; schooner, coal, 
Philadelphia to Jacksonville, 80c; schooner, 
coal, Philadelphia to Savannah 70; schoon- 
er, wood, Virginia to Philadelphia, $2.35 
and towages; schooner, phosphate, Phila- 
delphia to Norfolk, 80c; schooner, coal, 
Ph joes hia to New-Haven, 75c; schooner, 
coal, Philadelphia to Allyns Point, 70c; 
schooner, coal, Philadelphia to Fall River, 
70c 





FOREIGN IMPORTS. 


The imports of general merchandise for 
the week include the folowing: Aniline 
colors, $35,499; argols, $84,460; beer, $42,- 
877; books, $47,331; buttons, $50,850; cham- 

e, $23,613; china, $35,505; cutlery, $29,- 
Bor. cotton, $36,605; ‘cocoa, $46,191; coffee, 

1, 526; earthenware, $32,551; fish, = 

6; i Tyee aah pe gum 
hicle, ,.771; gum camphor ,870; hemp, 
75,636; hides, dressed, 600; ‘undressed, 

; ; lemons, $27,- 
5; metal 


‘tle calves, 


‘cats held over Friday, th total 





sugar, $205,556; tin boxes, $32,948; 
#0, 551; wool, $339,565. 
CHICAGO PRODUCE MARKET, 
— 

CHICAGO, Feb. 15.—Wheat at the opening of 
to-day's market continued in the same weak vein 
which marked the last hour’s trading yesterday. 
It was partly a continuation of the depression, 
but was due also, in a degree, to weak and 
lower Liverpool cables and to disappointment 
regarding the week's exports from both coasts, 
which amounted to but 2,718,000 bushels, against 
2,897,000 bushels last week. Shortly after trad- 
ing began the Weather Bureau announced & 
cold wave for to-morrow, and immediately there 
Was a complete change in the sentiment, + and 
prices rallied, advancing a fraction above yes- 
terday’s close. The improvement was not sus- 
tained, however, buying support not materializ- 
ing, and early purchases coming on the market 


rather freely. The close was almost the inside, 
with the feeling very weak. Northwestern re- 
ceipts were somewhat lighter, 436 cars arriving, 
against 541 last Saturday, and 285 a year ago. 
Chicago received 158 cars, and inspected out 
84,413 bushels. Atlantic seaboard clearances 
were 237,250 bushels, including wheat and flour. 
Closing Berlin and Antwerp cables were un- 
changed. Paris quoted higher prices. 

WHEAT—May opened from 66c to 65%c, sold 
between 66%@66%c and 6546c, closing at 65%@ 
655gc, %@%c under yesterday. Cash wheat was 
weak and %@lc per bushel lower. Receipts at 
principal Western points were 366,110 bushels; 
shipments, 151,553 bushels. Receipts at East- 
ern -points, 10,471 bushels; shipments, 24,2 
bushels. 

CORN—Was governed purely by sympathy with 
wheat, nothing for or against prices coming to 
hand, and the trade having the. usual dullness 
characteristic of Saturday to contend with. An 
early advance in prices was subsequently lost, 
but no further decline took place. Liverpool 
cables were easy and 44d lower. Receipts were 
289 cars, and 159,963 bushels were withdrawn 
frém store. Export clearances amounted to 137,- 
710 bushels. May corn opened at 30@30\%c, ad- 
vanced to 30%c, closing at 30%c bid; unchanged 
from yesterday. Cash corn was steady. Receipts 
at’ principal Western points, 354,083- bushels; 
shipments, 94,693 bushels. Receipts at Eastern 
points, 140,082 bushels. 

OATS—The direction and tone of the wheat and 
corn markets were not departed from by oats. 
The dullness was oppressive, however, very lit- 
tle business being transacted, while the fluctua- 
tions were for the most part perfunctory. Re- 
ceipts were 245 cars, and 200,983 bushels were 
taken froin store. May oats closed unchanged. 
Cash oats were easy, and ‘4c per bushel lower. 

RYE—Was dull and easy. The decline in 
wheat had a bad effect on prices. Receipts were 
18 cars No. 2, to go to store, sold at 38¢c, 
and No. 3 at 35c. May sold at 40%c, and Feb- 
ruary was 38c nominal. 

BARLEY—Was quiet. Offerings were mod- 
erate, and buyers indifferent. Screenings sold 
from $8 to $10.50 per ton. Common to fair 
ranged from 24c to 30c; good to choice from 30¢ 
to 36c; fancy, 37@38c. Receipts were 63 cars. 

PROVISIONS—The tendency of product was 
lower to-day. The run of hogs exceeded the es- 
timate, which, of course, resulted in a decline 
in that market. Provisions offered no opposition 
to the declining trend, and at the close May 
pork was 20@22%c lower, May lard i0c lower, 
May ribs 12%c lower. Domestic markets were 
quiet and easy. Foreign quotations were steady. 
Receipts were moderate, and the shipmems fair. 
The cash market was fairly active and steady. 
Estimated receipts for Monday: Wheat, 165 cars; 
corn, 300 cars; oats, 200 cars; hogs, 29,000 head. 

FREIGHTS—Nothing done. 

The leading futures ranged as follows: 

Articles. Opening. Highest. Lowest. 
Wheat, No. 2— 

Feb. ....638%@.. 

May ....65%@66 

July ....6544@65% 
Corn, No. 

Feb. 

May 





Closing. 
64 @.. 88 @.. 
66% @66% 6544@.. 
654%%@.. 65%@.. 


63 @63% 
654%4@65% 
6544@654 


284.@.. 
30%@.. 
314%@.. 
324@.. 


9. 

- 28%@.. 

. Jd01G@.. 
July . -314@.. 
Sept. . o24@.. 

Oats, No. 2— 

Feb. ....19%@.. 
May « -214%@.. 
July ....21%@.. 

Mess Pork, per bbIl— 
Feb. $9.90 
May 10.20 
ps See 10.3714 

Lard, Per 100 Lb— 

Feb. 5.42% 
May 5.6744 

5.80 

100 Lb— 

5.05 

5.27% 

5.37% 5.40 
Cash quotations were as follows: Flour dull 

and steady; prices unchanged; No. 2 Spring 

wheat, 68@64c; No. 3 Spring wheat, 62@63\4c; 

No. 2 red, 6744@69c; No. 2 corn, 28!4c; No. 2 oats, 

19% @20c; No. 2 rye, 38%c; No. 2 barley, 36@39c; 

No. 1 flaxseed, 914%4c; prime timothy seed, $3.75, 

nominal; mess pork, per bbl, $10@§$10.10; lard, 

per 100 lb, $5.4214,@$5.45; short-rib sides, (loose,) 
$5.10@$5.20; dry-salted shoulders, (boxed,) $4.75@ 
5; short clear sides, (boxed,) $5.3714@$5.50; 
whisky, distillers’ finished goods, per gallon, 
$1.22. Sugars--Cutlosf, $5.81; granulated, $5.19; 

Standard A, $5.06, per bbl. Linseed Oil—Raw, 

38¢; boiled, 40c. 
Articles. 

DIOR: WO Vic Sup he 6é0p apes 5,723 

Wheat, bushels............. 18,850 

oo ay ee re 174,605 

Oats, Dishels.. rv .secesecrcs 209, S00 

Foye: DUBE. baw sanee hes cac'e 2,000 

Barley, bushels............. 50,210 
On. the Produce Exchange the butter market 

Was firm; extra’ creamery, 18%c; firsts, 164%4@ 

17%4c; seconds, 14@i6c. Eggs easy; fresh stotk, 

124@18%c. 


THE STATE OF 


28 @28% 
30 @30% 
38143@.. 
8214@.. 


284.@.. 
320144@. . 
3114@.. 
3244@32% 


19%@.. 
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5.421% 


een wane 
Short Ribs, Per 
Febs 


Receipts. Shipments. 
5,723 5,542 
46,340 
51,163 
115,971 
3,253 
20,119 





TRADE, 


St. Lovis, Feb. 15.—Flour—Unchanged; re- 
ceipts, 14,120 barrels; shipments, 5,585 barrels. 
Wheat—Lower; receipts, 12,915 bushels; ship- 
ments, 6,430 bushels; February, 615¢c nominal: 
May, 655¢c bid; July, 624c, nominal. Corn—Re- 
ceipts, 77,000 bushels; higher; shipments, 7,120 
bushels; February, 26%c, nominal; May, 27@ 
27%e, bid; July, 28%c, asked. Oats—Unchanged; 
receipts, 15,400 bushels; shipments, 18,550 bush- 
els; February, 19c, nominal; May, 20%c; July, 
193c, bid. Eggs—Lower at 10%c for fresh. Pork 
—Standard mess, new, $10.12%; old, $9.87%. Lard 
—Prime steam, 5.25c; choice, 5.37%4c Bacon 
Shoulders, 544c; longs, 5%c; clear ribs, 5%c; clear 
sides, 6c. Dry Salt Meats—Shoulders, 4%c; longs, 
54c; clear ribs, 5%c; clear sides, 544c. High- 
wines, steady at $1.22. Wool—Quiet, unchanged. 
Bagging—On orders, 1% Ib, 4c; 2 Ib, 4%c; 

Ib, 5c. Iron ties, 72c. Twine, 9c, Lead—Firm; 
soft Missouri and desilverized, $2.90; sales, 2 
ears. Spelter quiet at $3.70. 

MILWAUKEE, Feb. 15.—Wheat 
lower, but irrgular, and rallied %c, but broke 
Sc under large exports from Argentine, and 
varying reports from other markets, May opened 
at 65%c rose, to 65%, fell to 635%%c, and closed 
at that; cash, nominal; sample wheat weak and 
lower; millers withdrawing; No. 1 Northern, 
644%,@65c early, 6G4c bid at close; No. 2 Northern, 
nominall, 634%,@64c. Barley in storé neglected, 
and prices nominal in the absence of business 
and sellers; sample barley steady; fair demand 
from shippers and malsters; No. 2, 33%c; No. 3, 
274%4@30%c. Rye very dull; 39c bid for No. 1; 
No. 2, nominally, 87%@38c. Flour quiet and 
entirely nominal on the. basis of $3.50@$3.70 for 
hard Spring patents, in wood. Millstuffs un- 
changed.- Receipts—Flour, 6,750 bbls; wheat, 
13,000 bushels; barley, 32,800 bushels; rye, 6,000 
bushéls. Shipments—Flour, 15,910 bbls; wheat, 
18,600 bushels; barley, 5,600 bushels; rye, 1,200 
bushels. 

MINNEAPOLIS, Feb. 15.—Wheat kept within a 
range of %c, and after a fight of an hour the 
market passed into bear hands; May wheat 
opened at 61lc and sold up to 61%@61\%c; the 
break carried the price down to 60%c, the lowest 
and closing price. Cash Wheat—Millers took all 
they could get at a difference of %4@%c under 
May; the ruling price for No, 1 Northern was 
60%@60%c; No. 2 Northern was quoted at from 
%c to le under No, 1 Northern; receipts, 225 
cars; shipments, 65 cars; on track: No. 1 hard. 
61c; No. 1 Northern, 60c; No. 2 Northern, 59c. 
Flour easy ‘at $38.15@$3.45 for patents; 


Yee 


opened 


$1.90@ 

2.50 for bakers’; production, 43,000 bbls; ship- 
ments, 31,094 bbls. Millstuffs—Demand light; 
bran in bulk quoted at $6.75@$7; shorts, 25c 
less. 

DuLuTH, Feb. 15.—Wheat was weak to-day, 
and declined %@%ec on reports of large offerings 
of Russian wheat and large shipments of Argen- 
tine wheat. Cash sales amounted to only 30,000 
bushels; the close: No. 1 hard, cash, 61c; Feb- 
ruary, 61c; May, 64%c; No, 1 Northern, cash, 
59%c; February, 59%c; May, 62%c; No. 2 North- 
‘ern, cash, 57%4@56%c; No. 3 Spring, 56@54%c; 
rejected, 51%@49%c; to arrive: No. 1 hard, 61%c; 
No. 1 Northern, 60c; receipts of wheat, 133,557 
bushels; shipments, 20,833 bushels. 

CINCINNATI, Fe¥. 15.—Flour—Strong;. un- 
changed. Wheat quiet; shade easier; No. 2 red, 
track, 78%c. Corn quiet; steady; No, 3 mixed, 
80c; white ear, 29%4c. Oats unchanged. Bacon 
firm; unchanged. Dry-salted meats firm; active; 
loose shoulders, 4%c; loose short ribs, 54gc; loose 
short clear sides, 5%c; box meats worth 4c 
more. Eggs dull; strictly fresh, 10c, Whisky 
quiet; steady; sales, 492 bbls at $1.22. 

PEORIA, Feb. 15.—Corn—Receipts, 51,000 bush- 
els; shipments, 21,500 bushels; market steady; 
No. 2, 2i7c; No. 8, 26%c. Oats—Receipts, 28,350 
bushels; shipments, 26,700 bushels; market in- 
active and firm; No. 2 white, 204@20%c; No. 3 
white, 19%c. Rye—Receipts and shipments none; 
market dull and nominal, Whisky—Market 
steady; finished goods, $1.22. 

BUFFALO, Feb. 15.—Spring wheat closed dull; 
No, 1 hard, old, 73%c; do, new, 73%c; No. 1 
Northern, 7114@71%c; No. 2 do, 69%c. Winter 
wheat unchanged. Corn dull; easy; unchanged. 
Oats unchanged. Barley quiet, but firm; un- 
changed. Rye dull; No. 2, 44@45c, in store. 
Flour quiet; steady; unchanged. Milifeed—Better 
demand; steadier; unchanged. 





THE LIVE STOCK MARKET. 


NEW-YORK, Feb. 15. 

BEEVES—Receipts were 13 cars, or 208 head, 
all consigned direct to west side siaughterers. 
Nothing doing at the cattle yards. Feeling 
steady. City-dressed beef sides in light request, 
but steady, at 64@7%4c per Ib. To-day cable ad- 
vices from London and Liverpool quote American 
steers 9@10c per lb, dressed weight; American 
sheep at 10@12c, dressed weight, and refriger- 
ator beef at 7@8c per ib. Shipments to-day, 2,400 
quarters of beef in the Aurania for Liverpool; to- 
morrow, on the America, 636 cattle to London, 
and on the Mobile, also to London, 575 cattle and 
2,312 quarters of beef. 

CALVES—Receipts, 10 head. Market steady. 
The few sales were at $7@$8.50 per 100 Ib for or- 
dinary to good veals. No choice stock offered. 
Dressed calves steady at 8@18c for; city-dressed 
veals, T@1le for country-dressed, 44%4@6c for lit- 

and 5 for dressed barnyard 
calves.——_SALES.—S. SANDERS—S8 veals, 125 Ib 
average, at $8.50 per 100 lb; 1 barnyard calf, 250 


“Tb, at 
SHEEP AND LAMBS —Receipts were 18% cars, 


or 3,622 head—all for the market. Including 9 


cars. Trade was sluggist, and heavy weights 


2 | 





hard to'sell, as too much of the stock 
is of that description. neon 

e lower; 
also declined 15@25c, 
carry over, equally divided between the: ‘ds. 
Ordinary to prime sheep sold at $8@$4 oe i Ib, 
medium to prime lambs at $4.60@35.12%, a few~ 
fancy heavy lambs to an exporter at $5.385@$5.50, 
and culls at $8.50. Dressed mutton sold at 5%@ © 
7e; extra wethers at 7%4c; dressed lambs at 7 
81gc.—-SALES.—D. McPHERSON & CO.-—~ 
Western lambs, 67 Ib average, at $4.90 per 106 
Ib; 145 Buffalo sheep, 131 1b, at $4; 196 do, 87 
Ib, at $4; 167 do, 108 Ib, at $3.90: 78 Kentucky 
do, (126 lb, at $4; 87 do, 107 lb, at $3.50. S. 
SANDERS—i11 State lambs, 82 ib, at $5; 210 
Western do, 71 lb, at $4.60; 150 Western sheep, 
132 lb, at $3.70; 13 State do, 101 1b, at $3.50; 19 
do, 79 lb, at $3; 61 cull lambs, 54 Ib, at $3.50. 
NEWTON & CO.—68 Ohio lambs, (extra,) 105 1b, 
at $5.50; 86 do, 112 Ib, at $5.25; 172 do, 86 Ib, 
at $5; 188 Kentucky sheep, 100 Ib, at $3.50. 8. 
JUDD & CO.—251 Illinois lambs, 98 Ib, at $5; 184 
Ohio do, 79 lb, at $4.80; 100 Ohio sheep, 108 lb, 
at $4. M. COLLINS—Late yesterday, 68 Ohio 
lambs, 86 Ib, at $5.35; 34 Ohio sheep, 108 Ib, at 
$3.75. HUME & MULLEN—221 Western lambs, 
78 Ib, at $5.12%. D. HARRINGTON—194 West- 
ern lambs, 91 lb, at $5.12%. J. H. WILKERSON 
—159 Western sheep,.129 lb, at $3.75. 

HOGS—Receipts, 27 cars, or 4,286 head, includ- 
ing Jl head for sale. Market st®ady at $4.50@ 
$4.85 per 100 lb; country-dressed firm at 4% @7Te 
per lb for extreme weights.—SALES.—D. Me- 
PHERSON & CO.—11 State hogs, 138 lb average, 
at $4.85 per 100 Ib. 

BUFFALO, Feb. 15.—Cattle—Receipts last 24° 
hours, 4,582 head; total for week eam far, 16,357 
head; for same time last week, 18,189 head; 
consigned through, 4,470 héad; to New-York, 
1,200 head; on sale; 120 head; market opened 
Slow and dull for good steers; steady for good 
butchers’; closed weak for steers; steady for 
butchers’ grades; good mixed butchers’, $3.25@ ~ 
$3.65; old to good fat cows, $2@$3.10.. Hogs— 
Receipts last 24 hours, 5,920 head; total for 
week thus far, 48,480 head; for same time last 
week, 57,640 head; consigned through, 2,720 head; 
to New-York, 3,680 head; on sale, 3,200 head; 
market opened steadyfor light grades; slow for 
others; closed steady; all sold; good Yorkers, 
$4.60@$4.65; light, $4.70; mixed packers, $4.50@ 
$4.55; mediums, $4.50; heavy, $4.45@$4.50, mostly 
$4.50; pigs, $4.70; roughs, $3.75@$4; stags, $3@ 
$3.75. Sheep and Lambs—Receipts last 24 hours, 
4,400 head; total for week thus far, 63,400 head; 
for same time last week, 57,600 head; consigned 
through, 400 head; to New-York, 1,200 head; op 
sale, 8,400 head; market opened slow and weak 
for lambs, especially heavy lots; sheep about | 
steady, but not over active; closed exceedingly 
dull for lambs, with full 15 loads unsold; sheep 
steady; about all sold; good to choice handy- 
weight lambs, $4.65@$4.85; a few fancy sold at 
$4.70@$4.75; fair to good lots, $4.40@$4.60; light: 
and common, $4.15@$4:30; culls, $3@$4; mixed 
sheep, good to extra, $3.25@$3.75; fair, $2.75@ 
$3.15; culls, $2@$2.65; heavy sheep, $3.25@$3.60, 

LONDON, Feb. 15.—The imports of wool for 
the week ended to-day were: From New South 


“Wales, 20,679 bales; from Queensland, 4,392 bales; 


Aus- 
454 


2,924 bales; from South 
from West Australia, 
bales; from New-Zealand, 9,964 bales; from 
Natal, 4,641 bales; from China, 374 bales; from 
France, 622 bales, and from various other places, 
213 bales. ‘The arrivals to date from the next 
series of sales aggregate 172,500 bales, of which 
52,000 bales were forwarded direct. 

KANSAS ClTy, Feb. 15.—Hogs—Receipts, 5,004 
head; market lower; light. and medium, $3.50@ 
$3.97%; heavy, $3.75@$3.95; pigs, $3.40@$3.80. 
Cattle—Receipts, 300 head; market firm; active; 
native steers, $3@$3.50; cows and heifers, best, 
$2.80@$3.25; fair to good, $1.75@$2.80; stockers’ 
and feeders’, $2.75@$3.65; bulls, $2@$3.15; Texas 
and Western, $2.75@$3.65; calves, $5@$11. Sheep 
—Receipts, 2,000 head; market firm. 

East LIBERTY Feb. 15.—Cattle—Receipts, 
light; market firm; feeders to prime, $3.30@ 
$4.60. Hogs—Receipts light; market active; all 
sold; roughs to prime medium, $3@$4.65. Sheep 
—Supply fair; market steady on sheep, bui 
slow on lambs; common to prime sheep, $2@ 
$3.75; lambs, $3.50@$5. 

Str. Louis, Feb. 15.—Cattle—Receipts, 2,893 
head; market strong at recent advances; native 
steers, 2.25@$3.20; cows, $2.50@$2:75; Texas 
steers, $4@$4.20. Sheep—Receipts, 99 head; mare 
ket slow, and but little doing. 


from Victoria, 
tralia, 4,406 bales; 





CHICAGO LIVE STOCK. 


15.—CATTLE—Receipts, 11,400 
head; market steady; common to extra steers, 
$3.25@$4.65; stockers and feeders, $2.60@$2.90; 
cows and bulls, $1.75@$3.50; calves, $3.50@$3.75; 
Texans, $4.35@$4.70. 
HOGS—Receipts, 16,000 head; market easy, and 
Se lower; heavy packing and shipping lots, $4@ 
common to choice, mixed, $3.85@$4.25: - 
orted, $4.25@$4.30; light, $4@$4.30; 
5@3$4.25. 

»— Receipts, 4,000 ‘Head. Inferior 

$2.50@$3.50; lambs, $3.50@$4.60. 


CHICAGO, Feb. 


to 





FOREIGN MARKETS. 


LIVERPOOL, Feb. 15—1 P. M.—Beef—Extra 
India mess dull at 72s 6d; prime mess dull at 
57s 6d. Pork—Prime mess, Western, fine, Cull at 
52s 6d; do, medium, dull at 46s 3d. Hams— 
Short cut, about 14 to 16 lb, steady at 39s. Bacon 
—Cumberland cut, about 28 tu 30 lb, steady at 
28s; short rib, about 25 lb, steady at 26s; long 
clear middles, about 45 lb, steady at 27s; long 
and short clear middles, about 55 !b, steady at 
26s. Shoulders—About 12 to 18 1b, firm at 25s 6d. 
Lard—Prime Western, spot, dull at 28s, Cheese 
American finest white and colored dull at 45s, 
Tallow—Prime city steady at 20s 9d. Cottone 
seed Oil—Liverpool refined steady at 17s. Spirits 
of turpentine steady at 20s 9d. Resin—Common 
dull at 4s 744d. Wheat—No. 2 red Winter dull at 
5s 844d; No. 1 Northern Spring dull at Ss Sd. 
Flour—St. Louis fancy Winter dull at 9d. 
Corn—Mixed Western, spot, steady at &@s Mdj 
February easy at 3s; March easy at 3s °t4d3 
April easy at 3s 1d. Hops at London—Pagifile 
coast steady at 40@50s. 

1 P. M.—Cotton—American, middling, 4 17-32d, 
The sales of the day were 7,000 bales and in- 
eluded 6,300 bales American. Futures closed 
quiet, but steady; American, middling, low mid- 
dling clause, February delivery, 4 26-64@4 27-64d, 
buyers; February and March delivery, 4 25-64@ 
4 26-64d, sellers; March.and ‘April delivery, 
4 24-64d, buyers; April and May delivery, 

22-U4@4 25-64d, sellers; May and June delivery, 
4 21-G4@4 22-tH4d, buyers; June and July delivery, 
4 21-Gid, buyers; Juiy and August delivery, 
4 20-64@4 21-64id, buyers; August and Stepember 
delivery, 4 17-64@4 18-64d, sellers; September 
and October delivery, 4 9-64@4 10-64d, buvers; 
October and November delivery, 4 6-644, buyers; 
November and December delivery, 4 5-64@4 6-€4d, 
buyers. 

LONDON, 
138s 6d per 


7s 


Feb. 15-3 P. M.—Produce—Sugar, 
cwt for Cuba centrifugal, polarizing 
96° test, and 12s for Cuba muscovado, fair re- 
fining. Beet Sugar—February, 12s 444d; June, 
12s Yd. . 
BREMEN, Feb. 15.—Petroleum, 6 marks 10 
pfennigs for American, 





COTTON MARKETS, 


good 
low mid- 
7 1-16c; net te- 
6,990 bales; 
3,000 bales; 


15.—Cotton easy; 
11-16c; 


NEW-ORLEANS, Feb. 
middling, 7 15-1Gc; middling, 7 
7 7-16c; good ordinary, 

gross receipts, 


dling, 7 
ceipts, 6,940 bales; 
139 bales; sales, 


exports coastwise, 
stock, 339,524 bales. 

GALVESTON, Feb. 15.—Cotton steady; middling, 
74c; low middling, Tc; good ordinary, 7c; net 
and gross receipts, 2,763 bales; sales, 1,185 bales; 
stock, 90,995 bales. 


SAVANNAH, Feb. 15.—Cotton easy; middling, 


T%e; low middling, Tice; net and gross -receipts, 
3,290 bales; sales, 153 bales; stock, 78,887 bales. 





Little Snow Down East. 

From The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, Feb. 11. 

“Open Winters’’ have not been unknown 
in Vermont; but when did we ever have a 
Winter in which, up to the 8th day of Feb- 
ruary, there was not a fall of snow to the 
depth of five inches, nor a day in which 
wheels did not go as well as runners? The 
scarcity of snow in Vermont;' New-Hamp- 
shire, Maine, and a‘large part of Canada, 
this season, has been most remarkable. It 
has greatly interfered with lumbering and 
logging operations over a wide area, has” 
lessened the usual income of the farmers, 
derived from use of their teams, and has 
been a serious drawback to business. Now 


that good sleighing has come at last, let ug 
hope that it will stay for a while. 





BUSINESS TROUBLES. 


~—Effcrts are being made for a settlement of 
the affairs of Isaac H. Dahlman, dealer in 
horses at 205 to 211 East Twenty-fourth Street, 
and Charles Putzel, his attorney, has proposed a 
plan for continuing the business bv a stock com- 
pany, to be capitalized at $400,000, the creditors 
to have a controling interest in the corporation 
and Mr. Dahlman to be the managing Director. 
Mr. Putzel thinks that there is still a good deal 
of money to be made in the horse business, as 
there is a good demand for fine carriage horses, 
aiso horses for breweries, express routes, truck- 
ing, &c. Besides local ereditors, there are credit- 
ors in Newark, N. J.; Bridgeport, Conn.; Watere 
ville, Me.; Mansfield, Ohio; Chicago, Grass Lake, 
Mich., and Kansas City. Mo. A meeting of cred- 
itors will be held soon to hear a statement of 
Mr. Dahlman’s affairs and discuss the proposed 
continuation of the business. 

—George Greenzweig of San Francisco, whole- 
sale dealer in diamonds and jewelry, who failed 
@ month ago, has been negotiating with his 
Sastern creditors for a compromise. Charles 
Putzel, who has had charge of the matter, said 
yesterday that a settlement had been effected on 
the basis ef 25 cents on the dollar, payable in 
three, six, and nine months. The liabilities due 
to. creditors in this city, Rhode Island, and 
Massachusetts are about $100,000, distributed 
among seventy-six creditors, 

—The schedules of the Stanley-Bradley Publish- 
ing Company, which deals in subscription books 
at 156 Fifth Avenue, show liabilities of $28,788, 
nominal assets of $75,147. and actual assets of 
$34,323. The assets consist of books on hand, 
mercantile accounts, and contracts for subscrip- 
tions, scattered all over the United States, from: 
Maine to California, the nominal value of the 
latter being $40,895, and the actual value $19,- 
000. 


—Judgment for $10,303 was obtained yesterday. 
against Manuel Fuentes of Sanchez & Fuentes, 
cigar manufacturers, formerly at 100 South Fifth 
Avenue, in favor of Calixto Lopez & Co. The 
latter obtained a judgment against the firm of 
Sanchez & Fuentes some time ago, but, as the 
summons was not served on Mr. Fuentes then, a 
personal judgment was obtained against him. 


—The schedules of Spiess & Bachenhelmer, 
wholesale liquor dealers at 513 Hudson Street, - 
show liabilities of $8,122, nominal assets of 
$6,338, and actual assets of $4,686. There is also 
a contingent liability on the dease of $6,123. ~. 


—The Sheriff has closed up the place of busi- 
ness of Mendel Samuels, manufacturer of ladies’ 


‘and children’s suits at 118 Prince ae 
claim for’ $256 im favor of Lee, Tweedy & Ga” 


‘ 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
BROOKLYN. 


ANNUAL SALE OF HOSIERY 


—<— Sor 


LAD 


MUN, AND CHILDREN, 


Sections B and C, Rear of Store 


It does seem as though this time we had accomplished the 
impossible, that is to say, we offer desirable Hosiery lower than 


we ever have before. 


It is saying a great deal, but it is true. 


At no time in the history of our business have we been able to 
present to our customers anything to compare with the won- 


derful assortment of values contained in this sale. 


Surely desirable 


Hosiery has never been seen at such low prices. 


LADIES’ HOSE. 
At 121-2 cts.: 


Fine gauge and medium weight Colored 
Cotton Hose, spliced heels and toes, tan 
and stainless black. 


At 165 cts.: 


Fine gauge and medium weight Black 
Cotton Hose, high spliced heels and 
double soles, plain and ribbed, also as- 
sorted tan shades. 


At 19 cts.: 


Fine gauge Colored Cotton Hose, slate, 
tan, striped, and high colored uppers, 
with stainless black boots, also 40 gauge, 
louble sole, tan and stainless black. 


At 25 cts.é 


Fine quality Colored Lisle Thread Hose, 
tan, slate, and stainless black, also pink, 
blue, lemon, lavender, and red colored 
uppers, with stainless black boots, plain, 
Richelieu, and fancy ribbed. 


At 3 for $1.00: 


Extra quality Fancy Lisle Thread 
(Hose, high colored uppers with embroid- 
ered fronts and stainless black boots, 
also plain and fancy ribbed, four-thread 
Ingraiiu, stainless black. 


At 89 cts.: 


Extra fine quality plain and ribbed, 
stainless black, Ingrain Lisle Thread 
Hose, also striped and high colored up- 
pers and stainless black boots. 


At 49 cts.: 


Superior quality Fancy Colored Lisle 
Thread Hose, high colored uppers and 
stainless black boots, also two-tone and 
stainless black Silk-plated Hose, plain 
and _ ribbed. 


LADIES’ RIBBED VESTS. 
At 121-2 cts.: 
Fine quality Fancy Ribbed Vests, ecru 


and white, low neck and no sleeves, silk 
tape in neck and arms. 


At 25 cts.: 


Extra quality Ribbed Lisle Thread 
Nests, pink, blue, ecru, and white, hand- 
somely trimmed, with silk at neck and 
arms, 





MEN’S HALF HOSE. 
At 121-2 cts.: 


Fine gauge and medium weight Colored 
Cotton Half Hose, tan and _ stainless 
black, high spliced heels and double toes. 


At 15 cts.: 


Fine quality medium weight Colored 
Cotton Half Hose, assorted tan and stain- 
less black, high spliced heels and toes, 
also double soles. 


At 19 cts.: 


Extra quality, 40 gauge, Maco yarn, 
Colored Cotton Half Hose, tan and 
stainless black, high spliced heels and 
double soles. 


At 265 cts.: 


Fine gauge and medium weight Colored 
Lisle Thread Half Hose, tan and stain- 
less black, also fine gauge Cotton, tan, 
mode, slate and fancy stripes, high 
spliced heels and toes. 


At 3 for. $1.00: 


Extra quality genuine C. G. French 
Lisle Thread Half Hose, tan, slate, blue, 
and stainless black, also stainless black 
Silk-plated Half Hose. 


CHILDREN’S HOSE. 
At 121-2 cts.:* 


Imported fine gauge and medium 
weight Black Ribbed Cotton Hose, spliced 
heels and toes, guaranteed stainless, 
sizes 5 to 84. 


At 15 cts.: 


Fine gauge Black Ribbed Cotton Hose, 
spliced heels and toes, with double knees, 
also plain Cotton in tan and stainless 
black, sizes 5 to 8%. 


At 19 cts.: 


Extra quality p'.in Black Cotton Hose, 
made of real Maco yarn, sizes 5 to 8%, 
also French Ribbed Black Cotton, high 
spliced heels and double knees, and fine 
rib, with white feet. 


At 25 cts.: 


Fine gauge Black Ribbed Cotton Hose, 
high spliced heels and double toes, also 
extra quality plain Cotton Hose, assort- 


ed tans and stainless black, sizes 6 to 8%.- 


At 29 cts.: 


Extra quality, medium weight, French 
Ribbed Black Cotton Hose, high spliced 
heels and toes, also double knees, two 
styles of rib, sizes 6 to 10. 


STAMPED LINENS. 
Our Annual Sale 


has become an event which is eagerly. looked forward to by all 


interested in Embroidering. 


All our stamping is done in our own workrooms from our own 


designs. 


ART EMBROIDERY DEPARTMENT AND SPECIAL 
TABLES, SECOND FLOOR. 


Style No. 15, Single Hem- 
stitched. 


Doilies ... 7x 7, 6cts., instead of 12 cts. 
Doilies . 9x 9, 10 cts., instead of 15 cts. 
Doilies ...12x12, 14 cts., instead of 21 cts. 
Squares ..18x18, 25 cts., instead of 38 cts. 
Squares ..21x21, 35 cts., instead of 58 cts. 
Squares ..24x24, 42 cts., instead of 65 cts. 
Squares ..27x27, 50 cts., instead of 79 cts. 
Tea Cloths.30x30, 59 cts., instead of 98 cts. 
Tea Cloths.36x36, 79 cts., instead of $1.25 
Tea Cloths.40x40, 98 cts., instead of $1.75 
Tea Cloths.50x50, $1.82, instead of $2.50 
Trays ....18x27, 35 cts., instead of 48 cts. 
Trays ....20x30, 42 cts., instead of 70 cts. 
Scarfs ....20x45, 65 cts., instead of 89 cts. 
Scarfs ....20x54, 75 cts.,instead of $1.19 
Scarfs ....20x72, 98 cts., instead of $1.60 
Bearfs ....17x54, 69 cts., instead of 98 cts. 
Scarfs ....17x72, 79 cts., instead of $1.25 


Style No. 175, Double Hem- 


stitched. 


. .18x18, 42 cts., instead of 69 cts. 
. .20x20, 49 cts., instead of 89 cts. 
Squares . .22x22, 62 cts., instead of 98 cts. 
Squares ..24x24, 69 cts., instead of $1.10 
Trays ....16x24, 45 cts., instead of 75 cts. 
Trays ....18x27, 62 cts., instead of 98 cts. 
Scarfs ....18x36, 72 cts., instead of $1.25 

22 2118x45, 89 cts. instead of $1.49 
...-18x54, 98 cts., instead of a. 


Squares 
Squares 


Scarfs 
Scarfs 
Scarfs 
Scarfs 
Scarfs 


...-18x63, $1.15, instead of : 
...-18x72, $1.25, instead of 
....22x45, 98 cts., instead of $ 
...-22x54, $1.10, instead of $1.7! 
Scarfs ....22x63, $1.19, instead of $ 
Searfs ....22x72, $1.29, instead of $ 


Fancy Drawn-work Trays— 
18x27, 79 cts., instead of $1.25 
22x32, 89 cts., instead of $1.39 





Style No. 280, Single Hem- 
stitched and Drawnwork. 


Squares ..12x12, 15cts., instead of 20 cts. 
Squares ..20x20, 25 cts., instead of 35 cts. 
Trays .....18x27, 25 cts., instead of 35 cts. 
Tea Cloths.30x30, 49 cts., instead of 69 cts. 
Tea Cloths.36x36, 62 cts., instead of 98 cts. 
Tea Cloths.45x45, 92 cts., instead of $1.30 
Searfs ....17x54, 59 cts., instead of 89 cts. 
Scarfs ....17x72, 69 cts., instead of 98 cts. 


Style No. 281, Fancy Drawn- 
work. 


Squares ..12x12, 19 cts., instead of 29 cts. 
Squares ..20x20, 33 cts., instead of 45 cts. 
Trays ....18x27, 35 cts., instead of 45 cts. 
Tea Cloths.30x30, 59 cts., instead of 85 cts. 
Tea Cloths.36x36, 72 cts., instead of $1.00 
Tea Cloths.45x45, $1.05, instead of $1.50 
Searfs ....17x54, 65 cts., instead of 98 cts. 
Scarfs ....17x72, 7i cts., instead of $1.19 


Style No. 420, Double Hem- 
stitched. 


Trays ....18x27, 25 cts., instead of 45 cts. 
Squares ..22x22, 35 cts., instead of 45 cts. 
Tea Cloths.36x36, 75 cts., instead of $1.10 
Tea Cloths.45x45, $1.19, instead of $1.59 
Damask 

Trays ...18x27, 19 cts., instead of 25 cts. 


Damask 

Trays ..20x30, 59 cts., instead of 89 cts. 
Damask 
Tea Cloths.34x34, 82 cts., instead of $1.19 
Damask 
Tea Cloths.54x54, $1.85, instead of $2.39 


STIALL WARES AT HALF PRICE. 


Reliable Materials and Full Measurements. 


SECOND FLOOR, 


Satin Band Stocking Supporters, all 
folors and sizes, 15 cts. per pair. 
India Tape, bunch 6 pieces, assorted, 
4 cts. 
Tracing Wheels, 4 cts. 
Stocking Darners, 3 cts. 
Pantaloon Hooks and Eyes, 12 cts. 
‘oss. 
. New Safety Hooks and Eyes, 3 and 4, 
Diack and white, 10 and 12 cts. gross. 
‘ Priceless Dress Stays, black, white, or 
ray, 7, 8, and 9 inch, 7 cts. per dozen. 
- Hair Pin Cabinets, assorted, 3 cts. box. 
\ Bias Velveteen Remnants, corners, 
lack and colors, 7 and 10 cts. per piece. 
| Sleeve Psessers, 23 cts. 
| Diamond Skirt Drapers, 75 cts. 
Spring Tape Measures, nickel plated, 5 





FRONT. 


ae Garter Web, all colors, 5 cts. per 
yard. 
Cotton Glaze Belting, 12 yards, 17 cts. 
Bone Casing, silk stitch, all colors, 9 
yards, 7 cts. 
Roll. Tape, 30 yards, 7 cts. 
Tubular Shoe Laces, 5-4, 8 cts. dozen. 
Howe Dressing Pins, 3 cts. paper. 
Curling Irons, 5 cts. 


DRESS SHIELDS. 


Rubber lined, Nos. 2 and 8, 10 cts. pair. 

Seamless Stockinet, extra fine, No. 1, 
8 cts.; No. 2, 10 cts.; No. 3, 12 cts. 

Impervious, No. 4, 12 cts. 

Seamless, fast black, 10 cts. 

Silk-covered, rubber lined, No. 3, as- 
sorted coverings, 15 cts. per pair. 
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IMPORTING RETAILERS, 
BROOKLYN. 


CLEARING SALE 


Of Upholstery Department 
Goods, 


Including Cretonnes, Madras Drapery, 
Furniture Coverings, Silkalines, Curtain 
Loops, and Fringes, 


At One-half to One-.quarter 
of Original Prices. 


SECTION C, REAR OF MAIN FLOOR. 


1,500 yards French and English Cre- 
tonnes at 
8 cts. per yard, inst®ad of 15 cts. 
15 cts. per yard, instead of 32 and 3A ets. 
25 cts. per yard, instead of 50 and cts. 
500 yards 30 and 36 inch Figured Silk- 
aline, 7 cts. per yard, instead of 15 cts. 
100 yards Colored Madras Drapery, 23 
cts. per yard, instead of 53 and 58 cts. 
75 yards Silk-faced Tapestry Furniture 
Covering, 25 cts. per yard, instead of 50 
and 75 cts.; and 75 cts., instead of $1.25. 
Heavy Colored Portiere Loops, 25 cts. 
per pair, instead of $1.00 and $1.50. 
oon Loops, 50 cts., instead of $2.00 ana 


Sash and Lace Curtain Loops at 5, 15, 
and 25 cts. per pair, instead of 25, 50, 
and 60 cts. 

Silk Edging and Drapery Fringes, two 
lots, one at 10 cts. per yard, instead of 
25 and 50 cts., and one at 25 cts., instead 
of 55 cts. to $1.00. 


DRESS GOODS. 
Opening Display of High 
Class Novelties. 


Crepons, Boursouffle, Velour Madagas- 
car, Mohair Jacquards, Cheviot Mixtures. 


BLACK SILKS. 


Just received, new designs in rich 
Lyons Satin Brocades and Mirror Ve- 
lours. 

SPECIAL—Brocade Gros Grains, 24- 
inch, handsome designs, $1.00 quality, 75 
cts. per yard.’ 


SEPARATE SKIRTS, 
For Spring Wear. 


An .extensive and complete stock, in- 
cluding all new designs, ‘‘ Marie Antoin- 
ette,” “‘Pacquin,” ‘ Doucet,’ and other 
accepted models, lined with black and 
colored Fancy Taffeta and Pompadour 
Silks, Serge, Percaline, and other desira- 
ble materials. 

Rich patterns of Lyons Brocade Silk 
and Satin, also medium and large Louis 
XVI. designs, $23.00 to $52.00. 

Satin Duchesse, Peau de Soie, and Satin 
de Lyon, $26.00 to $48.00. 

Figured Gros de Lyon, Satin Japan and 
Satin Pongee, $10.50 to $21.00. 

Crepon in handsome designs of Silk 
and Wool, also Crepon Grenadine and 
Boursouffle, $10.25 to $65.00. 

Sicilienne, Diagonal and Brocade Mo- 
hair, Juilliard and Cashmere Brilliantine, 
plain and figured Alpaca, $5.50 to $12.75. 

Serge, Cheviot, Homespun, Wide Wale 
Diagonal, and fancy figured cloth, $4.85 
to $13.25. 


SILK WAISTS 


And Colored Skirts. 


Fine China Silk Waists, light plaids 
and pretty stripes, large sleeves, $2.98. 

A choice lot of Taffeta Silk Waists, 
stylish new plaids and striped effects, 
belt and collar velvet trimmed, very 
large sleeves, $4.98. 

Extra quality Taffeta Silk Skirts, um- 
brella ruffle, corded, full width, black and 
stripes, $5.98. 

Black Moreen Skirts, extra quality, deep 
flounce, bound with’ velvet, $1.98. 

Black Satine Skirts, single, double, and 
triple ruffle, braided on ruffle, 98 cts. 


SHIRT WAISTS. 


Good Percale Waists, soft front, laun- 
rgb collar and cuffs, assorted colorings, 

cts. 

Fine Linen Lawn Waists, tan. with 
white stripes, detachable collar, also Per- 
sian effects in Lawn, and Mourning 
Waists of black, with white figures, all 
large sleeves, 98 cts. 


BOYS’ CLOTHING. 


Washable Knee Pants, light and dark 
stripes, fast colors, 3 to 10 years, 17 cts. 

Washable Sailor Suits, brown and blue 
stripes, fast colors, deep collar, trimmed, 
lanyard and whistle, to 10 years, 63 
ets. 

Sailor Collar and Shields, best quality 
Linen and Galatea Cloth, trimmed with 
white and blue Soutache braid, 45 cts. 

Imported Regatta and Galatea Cloth 
Sailor Suits, trimmed with , Soutache 
braid, 3 to 11 years, $1.25. 


| STLVERET,” 


A famous English plate powder, is de- 
void of grit, mercury, or any heavy min- 
eral substances. It gives a lasting lustre 
to jewelry, silver-plated and other metal- 
lic surfaces, no matter how dirty or cor- 
roded. cts. per package, in House 
Furnishing Department, where demon- 
strations are given of the efficacy of the 
powder. 


CARPET SWEEPERS. 


Genuine Bissell’s, warranted, $1.49, in- 
stead of $2.25; $1.69, instead of $2.50; 
1.89, instead of $2.75; $2.19, instead of 


House Furnishing Department. 


CHINA DEPARTMENT. 


Decorated China Cuspidores, 29 cts., 
instead of 40 cts., and 39 cts., instead of 
60 cts. 

Gas Globes, high grade, nicely cut and 
etched, 39 cts., instead of 69 cts. 


Fé ft 


FIREPLACES 


MADE TO DRAW OR NO CHARGE. 
Examinations and Estimates Free. 
REFERENCES: Laurel House, Lakew A 

J.; Mrs. Eliott F. Shepard, W. D. Sloane, H. 

McK. Twombly, Henry Parish, Austin Corbin, 

A. L. Loomis, M. D.; J. Kennedy Tod, Howard 

Lapsley, Stanley Mortimer. 

J. WHITLEY, “ Comey a 

193 FULTON ST., BROOKLYN, . Te 
Telephone 1,613 Brooklyn. This appears Sun- 

days only. ’ 








Short Wills. 
From The Covington (Ky.) Commonwealth. 

A Pittsburg paper points with pride to 
what it calls the shortest will on record, 
just probated in that city. It reads as 
follows: “I hereby give all my rights, 
titles, and interests in everything to Louisa 
Hoover.” The will was made by W. H. 
Lear. Thomas Kennedy, a venerable pio- 
neer of this section, and who at one time 
owned and operated the ferry between 
Covington and Cincinnati, made a will that 
discounts the Pittsburg will, and it dis- 

of a very large estate. This was its 
“I want my good wife to have 
e Pittsburg will in 
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TEACHERS ON. A JOURNEY 


URNEq,, 


AN.D 


BROOKLYN. 


Our exhibits of IMPORTED and DOMESTIC DRESS 
FABRICS are now virtually complete, and while the assort- 


ménts are large and unbroken we respectfully invite our 


many patrons to take advantage of the opportunity to select 


early and thereby enjoy first choice. 


Here are some of the 


FANCY DRESS GOODS 


to be shown to-morrow: 


40-in. Silk and Wool Mixture at 75c. 

43-in. Shepard Check at 75c. 

48-in. Silk and Wool Broken Check, 
$1.00. , 

50-in. Plain Tonawanda Suiting, 7%c. 

50-in. Plain Jacquard Cheviot, $1.00. 

We will also show on Monday part of 
our Spring Importation of pure Mohair 
and Siciliennes, also Mohair and Wool 
Crepons, Heather Mixtures, and Silk and 
Wool Persian Effects. 


COLORED SILKS. 


24-in. Printed Habutai in New Designs 
and Colorings, 65c. 

290-in. Broche Gros De Londre, (Fcy,) 
S85c. 

19-in. Two-Tone Taffeta Broche, 75c. 

19-in. Glace Taffeta, fancy stripe, 
$1.00. 

19-in. 
$1.00. 

21-in. Warp Print Taffeta in the New 
Jacquard effects, $1.10. 

20-in. Warp Print Taffeta, New De- 
signs, $1.25. 

20-in. Warp Print Taffeta, New De- 
signs, $1.35. 

21-in. Warp Print Taffeta, satin stripe, 
$1.75. 

21-in. Warp Print Brocade Taffeta in 
special weight and medium colorings, 
$2.00. 

Choice assortment of new and desirable 
Silken Fabrics for evening and street cos- 
tumes. 


An opportunity to procure 


WASH FABRICS 


as follows: 


LINEN BATISTE, with Silk Stripes, 
Embroidered Dots, Hemstitch and Lace 
effects. 

New Designs, in FRENCH ORGAN- 
DIES. Light and Dark Grounds. 

SPECIAL. —50 pieces Extra Fine 
CAMBRICS, 36 inches wide, choice 
styles, Fast Colors, at 15c. per yd.; reg- 
ularly 20c. yd. 


GLOVES. 


An opportunity to obtain Ladies’ 4-but- 
ton *“DENT’S” KID GLOVES, in tan, 
pearl, and black, with white embroidery, 
at $1.00 pair; regularly sold at $1.35. 

4-button Suede, in black and tan, at 
$1.00; usually,$1.25. 

The latest novelty in Ladies’ two-buttoh 
Kid Gloves: “‘ Fancy embroidered backs,” 
all colors and black. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


OF 


MEN’S NECKWEAR 


ON MONDAY. 
The latest shapes and colorings in 
FOUR-IN-HANDS, TECKS, BOWSs, 
AND TIES. 


Two-Tone Gros Grain _ stripe, 


at 35c. each. 
3 FOR $1.00; 
have been $1.25, $1.00, 75c., and 50c. 


COLORED SHIRTS... 


A new lot in Madras and Percale, with 


separate cuffs, 
at $1.00 each. 
Ladies’ Eiderdown 
Wrappers 
at special prices. 


JACKETS and CAPES. 


Balance of our stock of Winter Jack- 
ets and Capes reduced to less than one- 
half the regular prices, 


DRESS SKIRTS, 


made of Serge, Brilliantine, and Cheviot, 


‘faced with velvet and lined, at $5.00, 


$7.50, and $11.50. 

Skirts of Crepon at $15.00, $24.50, 
and $32.50. 

Plain Satin and Brocaded Silk and 
Satin Skirts, some silk lined, at $15.00, 
$17.50, $20.00, $25.00 to $65.00. 


BLANKET DEPT. 


Special offer of 
114 SILKOLINE COMFORTABLES 
at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75, $2.25, 
and $2.50. 
CROCHET QUILTS at 85c., 90c., 
$1.25, and $1.50. 


LEATHER DEPT. 


A choice new line of Jeweled Belts on 

gilt tinsel, with lace combinations. 
Spangled Belts, 1 inch wide, 45c. each. 
2 inch wide, 7c. each. 





The best organized and largest 


NOTION AND TRIMMING STOCKS 


in this city. 


Many advantageous offers for Monday. 
A special lot of Mourning Combs and 
Pins in carved tops at 65c., 90c., $1.00, 
and $1.25 each,new and desirable goods. 

Rhine Stone Side Combs, 2, 3, and 5 
inch, at 50c., 95c., $1.35. 

Silver top Side Combs, assorted pat- 
terns, 2 and 2% inch, at 30Oc. pair. 

Real tortoise shell Side Combs, 2, 214, 
and 3 inch, at 25c., 30c., 35c. per pair. 


RIBBONS. 


We have received a large invoice of 
printed warp Persian Ribbons, 5 ‘inches 
wide, extra quality, which we will sell at 
55c. per yard; usually 75c. per yard. 


DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


Our beautiful Spring display now com- 
plete. 
Narrow spangled band trimming, 
5 colors, 12c. 
Narrow spangled band trimming, 
7 colors, 1%c. 
Narrow spangled band trimming, 
, é 7 colors, 18c. 
Narrow spangled band trimming, 
6 colors, 32c. yd. 
Special l-inch spangled Gimp at S85c. 
per yd. Value $1.25. 
On lace, 2 inches wide, at $1.35. Value 
$1.75. 
Spangled bodices, collars, &c., in colored 
and black spangles and beads, full as- 
sortment, at the lowest prices. 


BUTTONS. 


Beautiful designs in all the new trim- 
ming buttons, Rhine stone and jet, enam- 
eled and pearl, miniatures with steel 
point rims, riveted jet and steel points. 
Large assortment of small trimming but- 


tons, 
SPRING STOCK 


OF 
Nainsook and Cambrie Edgings 
and Insertings now ready. 


Also a complete line of SETTS in all 
widths of Edgings and Insertings, our 
own manufacture. 


yd. 
yd. 


yd. 


Infants’ Nainsoek Dresses, 
size 2 years, 
at Sic.; 
regularly $1.50. 


Colored Gingham Dresses, 


sizes 1, 2, and 3 yrs., 
for 75c. and 95c.; 
value $1.50. 


BICYCLE SUITS. 


Small lot in black and blue Serge and 
brown mixtures, reduced from $18.50 and 
22.50 to $10.00. 


UPHOLSTERY. 


We will continue to-morrow our EX- 
ACTLY ONE-HALF PRICE SALE of 
Lace Curtains as follows: 


FOR ONE WINDOW ONLY. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


1 pairat 50c.... 

1 pair at $1.25. -were $2.50 

1 pair at $1.87..........were $3.75 
And others at $5.00 pair. 


IRISH POINTS. 


$4.00 pair......reduced from $8.00 
$7.00 pair......reduced from $14.00 
$9.00 pair......reduced from $18.00 


TAMBOUR LACE. 


$3.00 pair.........have been $6.00 

$5.12 pair........have been $10.25 

$5.75 pair........have been $11.50 

$6.75 pair........have been $13.50 
BRUSSELS. 


$6.00..........reduced from $12.00 
$7.00........-.reduced from $14.00 


STATIONERY. 


We have purchased from one of the 
leading importers of this country a line 
of stationery which we will show to- 
morrow (Monday) at just one-half cost of 
importation. 

We invite our friends to purchase to- 
morrow, as there are no two boxes alike. 

The prices are 20c. to $1.85 box. 


were $1.00 


JOURNEAY AND BURNHAM. 





SOME NEEDS OF THE YALE LIBRARY 


The Fund for Its Increase Should Be 
Largely Augmented. 


Prof. Henry W. Farnham, in The Yale Alumni 
Weekly. 

Our library, owing to its age, and to 
the great skill of its librarian, Mr. Van 
Name, in making purchases is rich in 
many classes of books. It is a large li- 
brary compared with many. Its great 
weakness is that it is not growing rapidly 
enough to keep up with the demands of 
those who use thelibrary for purposes of 
research. How hampered it is as compared 
with the libraries of other institutions can 
easily be shown. The amount that is now 
available for buying books is a little over 
$7,000 a year. Harvard spends some $15,000, 
and Columbia sanctions the outlay of as 
much as $43,000 a year. Our library fund 
is $110,000. Harvard has a fund of $400,000. 
Harvard’s administration fund is $600,000; 
ours is $500. It is impossible for us to hold 
our own in the future, unless the funds 
of the library can be largely increased. 

To give but a single example from a de- 


partment that interestes me personally: 
Over twenty years ago Gov. Engiish gave a 
considerable sum of money with which to 

hose a collection of English Blue 





Books. This included a mass of reports, 
some of them of considerable value, running 
down to 1873, but there have been no funds 
for continuing the collection, and of the 
numerous valuable reports issued by the 
British Government since that time we 
have hardly any. Yet such books are abso- 
lutely essential for advanced students, who 
are doing original work in many depart- 
ments of economics and law. It would 
probably not cost more than $200 a year 
to pure e@ these publications bound, but 
even this amount is not available. 

As I write, another illustration of the 
good done by a timely gift presents itself. 
Three weeks ago we received the offer 
from a German bookseller of the law li- 
brary of the eminent jurist, the late Prof. 
von Gneist. The library had no funds to 
spend on it, but after consulting with Mr. 

an Name, I cabled our acceptance of the 
offer, hoping to raise the money among the 
alumni. To-day we received word by mail 
that the library is ours. Fortunately, just 
as I was about to make my appeal, a gen- 
erous friend offered to give the entire 
amount, ‘over $2,000. hus a large and 
valuable addition is made to our depart- 
ment of public law. 





Unoffered Horse Show Prizes. 
From The Boston Journal. 
Prominent society leaders have contribu- 
ted generous prizes for the Horse Show, 
but there is still an opportunity to present 


medals for the smartest gown, the woman 
who attracts the most attention, and the 
spectator who cares the least about horses. 


, Penn. 








Prof. Bickmore Lectures on a Trip 
Through Pennsylvania. 


COAL REGIONS AND MINES VISITED 


District of Columbia and Virginia Also 
Embraced in the Tour—Scenes 
Along the Route and in 
the Cities. 


Prof. Albert S. Bickmore lectured yester- 
day on Pennsylvania, Virginia, and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, before teachers of this 
city and State at the American Museum of 


Natural History. There was a large attend- 
ance of interested instructors. 

Prof. Bickmore began by giving a descrip- 
tion of the physical features of the Northrn 
Appalachians. His observations were illus- 
trated by a series of stereopticon views, the 
first being a map of the region about which 
he talked. At the outset he said the region 
consisted of a series of folds along the At- 
lantic border of the continent. These ridges 
together formed the Appalachian range. 
Coming toward the seacoast was the great 
valley and then the Blue Ridge. 

One view shown represented an ocean surf 
scene on the Jersey coast which the pro- 
fessor described as remarkably low and 
level. The same characteristics practically 
applied to a large portion of the State, the 
average height above the ocean not ex- 
ceeding 250 feet. This formed a striking 
contrast with New-York State, whose height 
above sea level averaged 900 feet. 

The drifts of the ocean currents, the lect- 
urer said, were from Montauk Point and 
Nantucket west to New-York Bay. There 
also existed easterly winds which, strik- 
ing the coast at Hatteras, were divided by 
that promontory, one portion forming a 
northerly current sweeping along the shores 
toward New-York, the other south of Hat- 
teras drifting toward Florida. 

3y easy stages the lecturer took his audi- 
ence to Lakewood, a region covered by 
pines, that enjoys fame as a Winter resi- 
dence because the climate is from ten to 
twelve degrees warmer that in New-York. 
Then followed a brief history of Princeton 
College,a view of Nassau Hall being shown. 
Afterward came Blue Ridge, previously de- 
scribed, and Delaware Water Gap. 

Prof. Bickmore next presented an inter- 
esting account of the geology of the coun- 
try under review, especially the areas 6éccu- 
pied by the coal formation extending from 
Pennsylvania to Alabama and from Illinois 
to Texas. These areas, he said, were now 
separated, but are supposed to have been 
united formerly. 

A special map displayed the coal areas of 
Pennsylvania, embracing both the anthra- 
cite and bituminous regions. The first, he 
said, occupies the eastern portion of the 
Alleghany ridges, where the crust-of the 
earth had been compressed into a series of 
folds. 

The bituminous beds are found in the 
western portion of the State and extend to 
the adjoining State of Ohio. 

Prof. Bickmore showed a view of a coal 
breaker, explained its interior, and described 
how the coal is broken into different sizes 
for commercial purposes. Flora of the coal 
period and a fossil leaf of the tree fern 
were also exhibited and fully described. 
The land of that time, he said, was com- 
posed of low, swampy areas. In such a 
soil these plants had formerly flourished. 
The regions did mot then possess, he ob- 
served, any conspicuous flowers, nor were 
they enlivened by the songs of birds; more- 
over, the air was filled with fog clouds and 
a dense moisture prevailed. The whole 
country was really a dense, steaming 
swamp. 

In the following period huge reptiles, 
many like alligators or gigantic toads with- 
out tails, abounded, while the sea was given 
over to great saurian monsters. 

Prof. Bickmore’s description of coal min- 
ing operations was very interesting. He 
showed how the coal reached the surface 
and related a personal experience in de- 
scending an 800-foot shaft at Scranton, 
Several of the views were interest- 
ing, notably scenes at Mauch Chunk and 
Pittsburg, Penn. 

Prof. Bickmore was felicitous in his de- 
scription of the oil region. A large map 
thrown on the screen indicated the pipe 
lines which carry the oil to the refineries 
on the coast. The pictures of gas and oil 
wells seemed to create much interest. They 
embraced oil wells at Bradford, Penn.; con- 
struction of an oil derrick; loading a well 
with nitroglycerine; shooting a well; oil 
tanks on fire; gas well on fire. 

Every detail of the oil industry was fully 
explained. The professor began by relating 
how boring operations are conducted. When 
a “find’’ has been made, the gas in the 
rock forces up the oil, causing it to over- 
flow on the surface. Then it gains the name 
of a “flowing” well. After the flow first 
ceases, the miners sink a canister of nitro- 
glycerine into the well. They are experts 
at their business. The simple pressure of a 
button and the cartridge is exploded, burst- 
ing the rock far beneath the surface and 
causing the oil to flow again. 

Prof. Bickmore next took his hearers to 
the great valley between the Blue Ridge 
and the Alleghanies, beginning at Harper’s 
Ferry. All through this region, he said, the 
common quail, or bob white, Is found. Con- 
tinuing on his journey he conducted the 
audience to the famous Luray Cave in 
Virginia. This natural wonder contains a 
“ballroom” and a coral spring. Views of 
both places were displayed on the canvas. 

The Natural Bridge, in the same region, 
also received notice at his hands. He de- 
scribed it as one of the great phenomena of 
the continent. The arch, 215 feet from the 

round, possesses a span of 90 feet and is 
00 feet wide. 

Prof. Bickmore next shifted the scene to 
Philadelphia. He narrated William Penn’s 
history, as well as that of the founder of 
Girard College. The views included the old 
Penn Mansion, Girard College, Carpenter's 
Hall, Independence Hall, where the Declara- 
tion was signed by the delegates and where 
the old Liberty Bell first pealed out the an- 
nouncement of a people’s freedom. 

Turning his attention westward, the lect- 
urer dealt with the Alleghanies and the blue 
Juniata. Near the crest over the highes* 

oint is the renowned horseshoe curve. 

assing into Virginia, the Dismal Swamp 
was reached. Richmond was next visited. 
The views, seven in number, of this place 
could not be surpassed. They were made 
under the professor’s direction, he having 
journeyed to Richmond for that purpose. — 

Next in the lecture came descriptions 
and.views of the Washington Statue. Mount 
Vernon was also visited before proceeding 
to Baltimore. Prof. Bickmore, among other 
things, told of the Peabody Institute, its 
usefulness, and the life work of the donor. 

Prof. Bickmore was especially happy in 
describing the sights about Washington. 
His pictures were well selected. They com- 
prised the monument to the unknown sol- 
diers, (at Arlington,) the Washington Monu- 
ment, the Library, the Senate Chamber, the 
chamber of the House of Representatives, 
the White House, and the East Room, the 
Treasury Building, and the Department_of 
State. Maps showing the population in 1790 
and 1890 were exhibited; also the first flag, 
with its thirteen stars, and the National 
flag, with forty-five stars, as it will look on 

ly Fourth next, 

Tere Bickmore concluded his lecture by 
displaying on the canvas a collection of 
wildflowers prepared by Mr. and Mrs. C. 
Van Brunt, gathered in the States covered 
in the lecturé. 





Willing to Oblige. 


From The La Crosse (Wis.) Chronicle. 

Ex-Senator Sawyer was quoted in Wash- 
ington as saying: “* When they ask me if I 
want to be a delegate, I tell them ‘No, I 
don’t care anything about it,’ that I have 
been to a good many conventions, that I 
am pretty near eighty years old, and that 
if any of the boys want to go in my place. I 
am perfectly willing to have ‘em. At the 
same time, if they want to make me @ 
delegate I'll accept. I’ve got nothing else 
to do, but I’m too old to have any embi- 
tion, and hereafter will do anything that is 
wanted of me, but no more.” 

This is a very sensible and moderate ob- 
servation. But it applies to all sorts of 
jobs, including United States Senator. 
“I’ve got the time to kill, and if the boys 
want me to be Senator, all right.’’ It isn’t 
exactly statesmanship, but what would a 
statesman be doing in the Senate? 





How He Was Cured. 


From The Augusta (Me.) Journal. 

A Lewiston man borrowed a neighbor’s 
battery for treatment of his rheumatism. 
After he had been cured by application of 
the battery, he discovered that he had 
never turned on the current once. He had 
simply taken hold of the handles, and faith 
did the rest. st 
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COMMISSIONER EMERY EXPLAIN 


Had to Stop Bell Ringing During Unreason- 
able Hours Because It Was Objected 
to by Many Persons, 


Commissioner Emery of the Department 
of Health, Brooklyn, yesterday explained 
the reason why he issued the order to dis- 
continue the ringing of church bells prior 
to 7 o’clock in the morning. He said: 

“T had to enforce the law in reference 
to the ringing of bells at unreasonable 
hours. I had been receiving complaints 
from all sections of the city. Our in- 
spectors had investigated these complaints 
and found in every neighborhood referred 
to quite a respectable minority of people 
who objected to the church bells. Of course, 
the majority had nothing to say against 
the bells, but we could not overlook the 
claims of that respectable minority. You 
may not understand it, but there are a 
number of nervous people whose health pos- 
itively suffers from the clanging of a big 
bell.’”’ 

In reference to the ringing of the bells 
in the Monastery of the Precious Blood, 
on Putnam Avenue, Commissioner Emery 
wrote to the Sister Superior, who replied 
as follows: 

_AS We are a cloistered community of women 
it is not possible for me to call upon Dr. Emery. 
Allow me simply to state that the bell has been 
rung at 6:25 A. M. only since four days, as we 
are holding especial devotional exercises lasting 
one week. However, we will discontinue ringing 
eae — — perk since it so seriously inter- 

eres with the health ; for u 

eee + frm Rg comfort of our good 
SISTER M. ST. GERTRUDE, Superior. 

Henry J. Haecker of 70 Maujer Street, 
who complained of the ringing of the bell 
in St. Mary’s Church, said: 

“For many years my sleep has been 
broken, whenever the south wind blew, by 
the bells of the Montrose Avenue Church 
ringing at 5:30 in the morning. On Sun. 
day morning last St. Mary’s Church, Leon- 
ard and Maujer Streets began to rin 

_ Mi > s, a 
bell at 6 o’clock A. M., and has aone wa 
every morning since, much to my annoy- 
ance. In a city of the size of Brooklyn 
there are many people whose vocation keeps 
them out late at night, and who must sleep 
in the morning. In every neighborhood 
there is some one ill to whom the clang- 
ing of a ponderous church bell is a shock, 
which you as a physician well know, and 
these people are certainly entitled to undis- 
turbed quiet. 

_. Sunday is the recognized day of rest, 
when all people expect at least an hour’s 
more sleep than on other days, but with a 
clanging and banging church bell under 
one’s window sleep is impossible. I am 
sure that if the nuisance complained of 
were a barking dog there would be no dif- 
ficulty in having it abated. Yet the bark 
of a dog is not near so far reaching as the 
sound of a bell. Years ago milkmen wera 
compelled to put aside their bells. Then the 
ashmen and more recently the garbage 
men have had to stop ringing—all on ac- 
count of the disturbance. Still, they never 
created one-hundredth part of the ‘noise a 
church bell is capable of. And if these 
smaller bells were a nuisance to the public - 
health, is not the other a proportionately 
greater evil? Within the last four monthg 
an obscure New-Jersey town prohibited 
church-bell ringing entirely, recognizing 
the effect the noise has on sensitive nerves. 
Is it not time progressive Brooklyn feli in 
line? But if churches must rigg a bell, the 
berate Papen so should be restricted to 

ePasonable hours—not before 8 
after 8 P. M.” = aa 

Commissioner Emery will have a 

om 4 é confer- 
ence with the church authorities to-morrow 
afternoon, and the subject of the bells 
will then be fully discussed. 





SOCIAL EVENTS IN BAYONNE 


Dances, Lectures, and Entertainments 
of the Past Week. 


BAYONNE, N, J., Feb. 15.—An operetta, 
“The Missing Duke,” will be presented by 
the Bergen Point Dramatic Club in the 
New-Jersey Athletic Clubhouse Monday 
evening. 

Company I of the Fourth Regiment gave 
& smoking concert and stag entertainment 
to-night in the Willow Haven Casino. 

In the First Reformed Church to-morrow 
evening a musical service will be held by 
the Rev. Charles H. Jones. Anthems and 
choruses will be rendered by the church 
choir of forty voices. Organist William 
Till will conduct the musical programme. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt will lecture in 
the First Methodist Church Friday even- 
ing, Feb. 28, upon ‘‘ Woman Suffrage in 
Wyoming.” 

Singing classes were organized in the 
Bergen Point Methodist Church Thursday 
afternoon and evening by Prof. Bernard of 
Arlington. 

Epworth League, Chapter No. 8,848, of the 
Bergen Point Methodist Church, gave an 
Auld Lang Syne party Tuesday evening at 
the home of Mrs. H. Siebert of West Third 
Street. The feature of the evening was an 
exhibition of photographs by those present— 
each person present had his or her first 


photograph. 

The Rev. Frederick W. Holls, formerly 
of St. Paul’s German Evangelical Church, 
removed to Buffalo, N. Y., with his family 
Monday. The pension promised the clergy- 
man has not been realized. 

The Banjo, Glee, and Mandolin Club of 
Stevens Institute gave a concert in the 
New-Jersey Athletic Clubhouse Tuesday 
evening. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward P. Reichhelm of 
West Thirty-fourth Street gave a party at 
their home which served as a house-warm- 
ing Wednesday evening. Vocal and instru- 
mental selections were rendered and supper 
Was served. 

The Alva Athletic Club opened its new 
home, on Centre Street, Tuesday evening 
with an informal entertainment and smoker. 

The Newark Bay Boat Club re-elected B. 
M. Cole Recording Secretary by a unanimous 
vote Tuesday evening, and thereby rectified 
the technical objection raised by Lucian C. 
Higgins concerning the former’s nomination 
at a special meeting. 

‘An illustrated lecture on the “Life of 
Christ’? was given in the First Methodist 
Church Wednesday evening by the pastor, 
the Rey. Charles M. Anderson. 

Young people enjoyed a holiday dance in 
the Newark Bay Boat Club hall Wednes- 
day afternoon. 

A fireman’s uniform was presented to 
William K. Smeeton, Second Assistant De- 
partment Engineer, Monday evening by 
Hope Hose Company. . 

Sohn S. Macdonald of West First Street 
has returned from a hunting trip in Vir- 

inia. 
© Charles Chamberlain of East Fifty-first 
Street started for Florida yesterday. 

3. G. Davison of 1,088 Avenue D left 
home to-day for a sojourn in the South 
until Spring, owing to failing health. 

Frank M. Brown of West Thirty-third 
Street has  ecnnrigetl — months’ trip 

the South an Jest. 
i es Krause of New-Brunswick visited 
his former home here during the week. 





Quick Borrowing on Real Estate. 


From The Chicago Record. 

By virtue of the Torrens land-transfer sys- 
tem, the vote of the sovereign people of 
Chicago, and an accommodating money lend- 
er, Mrs. E. E. Hobbs, was enabled to break 
the record for a rapid transaction in bor- 
rowing money. Two weeks ago, through 
her attorney, she filed her application for a 
certificate of land title under the new sys- 
tem. Thursday afternoon she received her 
title at 2 o’clock, and a few moments after 
8 her attorney returned with a represent- 
ative of C. T. Reynolds & Son, who had 2 
trust deed on the property recorded as se- 
curity for an eight-thousand-dollar loan. 
Under the old system she could not have 
obtained the money under two weeks, and 
the cost probably would have been doubled. 
The transaction is the fastest on record, and 
entitles Mrs. Hobbs to the championship for 
rapid borrowing on real estate. 





Lincoln’s Last Law Case. 


From The Washington Post. . 
“Speaking of Lincoln’s Birthday,” said 
Senator Palmer, ‘“‘reminds me that the 
very last case Lincoln ever tried was one 
in which I, too, was engaged. It was in 
Springfield, in June, 1860, after Mr. Lincoln 
had received the Presidential nomination. 


Old David Baker, who had been a Senator 
in the early days, had sued the Trustees of 
Shurtleff College, my Alma Mater, for ex- 
elling his grandson, a lad named Will 
ilbert. Mr. Lincoln appeared for the pros- 
ecution. I was the college attorney. Mr. 
Lincoln came into court, and the Judge 
said to him: ‘Mr. Lincoln, I'll argue this 
case for you. You have too much on your 
hands already, You haven’t any case.’ 
And he explained the law and application. 
** Well,’ said Mr. Lincoln, with a smile, 
‘don’t you want to hear a speech from me? 
***No,’ said the Judge, and the last case 
Lincoln tried ell, he didn’t & 
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INNOVATIONS IN RITUAL 





Tendency Toward the Romish in Prot- 


estant Episcopal Churches. 





BROTHERHOODS AND SISTERHOODS 





Ju Scope They Are Similar to Those 
of the Roman Catholic 


Church. 


SOME OF THE ADVANCED CHURCHES 


Pricsts Wear the Eucharistic Vest- 


ments — Confecsions Announced— 


Never-Dying Lamp Above Altar. 


The well-regulated and orthodox members 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in this 
city who attend their church on Sundays, 
admiring the quiet, simple, and conservative 
service, and regarding with alarm the prom- 
ise of any startling innovations, are per- 
haps not fully aware that there are also in 
this city. other Protestant Episcopal 
churches where the ritual is almost iden- 
tical with, and where the vestments worn 
by the priestsy as well as many minor prac- 
tices, are identical those of the 
Church of Rome. 

Nor, perhaps, do they know that their 
Own church shelters two or three brother- 
hoods and orders for laymen, and three 
times as many sisterhoods, whose objects, 
raisons d’étre and systems agree very close- 
ly with those of orders of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. 

There are given the names and scope of 
these various orders, together with an ac- 
count of the ritual as practiced in some of 
the more advanced churches referred to. 


with, 





BROTHERHOODS AND LAY ORDERS. 


Brothers of Nazareth and Others in 
New-York City. 


The Order of the Brothers of Nazareth 
Was only recently brought prominently be- 
fore the public by the published account 
in THE New-YorK Times of the ceremony 
of profession by a novice of that brother- 
hood. The c.remony was performed with 
all the pomp, splendor, and elaboration of 
ritual which is characteristic of the Church 
of Rome. It is, nevertheless, a simple lay 
order in the Episcopal Church, and is, 
moreover, the first of its kind in the church 
in this cour.tr;. 

It was founded in 1886, and is described 
as “a religious order for laymen,” whose 


“objects a-e prayer and manual work. 
Persons living in the world desiring to fur- 
ther the objects of the brotherhood are ad- 
mitted as associates.” 

The works of this community are the 
All Saints’ Convalescent Home for Men. 
and Boys, the De Peyster Home for Con- 
sumptives, industrial training for boys on 
the Priory Farm, St. Andrew’s Cottage, 
Farmingdale, L. I., and “‘ Fresh-Air Work.” 
The mother house is at Verbank, Dutchess 
County, N. Y., and Brother Gilbert, the 
Superior, is also to be found at Verbank. 

A man who wishes to join this order has 
first to be a visitor for six weeks, with no 
set form of dress, and no rules to obey; 
ceomant. one year, plain black cassock, 

lack leather belt; novice, three years, 
brown habit of the order, unknotted girdle; 
professed, hebit, girdle with three knots, 
and crucifix. Profession has to be renewed 
every three years. 

At the ceremony of profession by a 
novice, recently, held in the Transfigura- 
tion Chapel, a Gregorian mass was rendered 
for the first time in this city. The service 
was highly ritualistic, the officiating priests 
wearing full vestments and being surround- 
ed with all that pertains to the regalia of 
a Roman Catholic high mass. 

The service of the day, it is asserted, is 
not of Romish origin, but a part of the 
Catholic heritage of the Anglican Church. 
Strict churchmen maintain that ritual is 
of use so far as it increases reverence 
toward God, and is an act of worship so 
far as it safeguards Christian doctrines 
and teaches the people. As to the vest- 
ments of members of the brotherhood, as 
there is no direction in the American 
Prayer Book as to what vestments priests 
shall wear, reference must be had to the 
rubrics of the Church of England. The first 
Prayer Book of Edward VI. required the 
use of vestments. 


The Guild of All Souls. 


Another order of the kind is the Guild of 
All Souls, which has a flourishing branch 
here, although the order was not founded 
originally in this countrv. The American 
branch was founded in 1873. The Rev. E. A. 
Larrabee is the superior, and T. E. Smith, 
Jr., is the Secretary. 

The objects of this guild are stated to be: 
I.—Intercessorv Prayer (a) for the dying, 
(b) for the repose of the souls of deceased 
members, and of all the faithful departed; 
II.—To provide furniture for burials accord- 
ing to the use of the Catholic Church; so as 
to set forth the two great doctrines of the 
“Communion of Saints” and the “ Resur- 
rection of the Body.” 

There is considerable literature published 
pertaining to the objects of the guild. 


The Order of the Holy Cross. 


The Order of the Holy Cross was founded 
in New-York in 1881, but becoming the 
recipient of considerable property in 1892, 
in the State of Maryland, the order pro- 
ceeded there to occupy their land. 

It is a “religious order for priests and 

. laymen” and its objects are “the dis- 
cipline of the spiritual life in prayer and 
good works.”’ 

Scattered throughout the country at large, 
with headquarters in the big cities of the 
West and South, are ‘numerous other lay 
orders under the roof of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, many of them original to 
this land, others again being branches and 
off-shoots of older English and European 
communities. 


THE SISTERHOODS, 


Many Flourish in the Protestant Epis- 
ecopal Church. 


The Protestant Episcopal Church shelters 
and encourages many sisterhoods. it has, 
however, no cloistered nuns. The sister- 
hoods, one and all, are sought by women 
who are desirous of leaving the world in 
order that they may devote themselves 
heart and soul to missionary and educa- 
tional work for their fellow brothers and 
sisters. There are no orders in the shad- 


ow of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
to which women in search of a life of 
seclusion and meditation only can take 
themselves. There are no cloistered nuns, 
but many working sisters. 
‘In these orders the sisters take vows of 
chastity, poverty, and Obedience, believing 
that by so doing they are better fitted and 
more consecrated for their difficult work. 
“The essential difference,” says the Rey. 
R. F. Littledale, LL. D., in a recent paper 
on sisterhoods, “ between a religious life 
and a secular life, however methodical and 
devout, has been held from the first origin 
of Christian asceticism to lie in the three 
vows, as they are styled, of chastity 
(involving that of celibacy,) poverty, and 
obedience. Vows of some kind there must 
be if a society of persons living in com- 
munity is to be carried on at all. 
_ “There must be a vow of chastity, in- 
_ Yoving that of celibacy, for, at least, as 
as the person de 8 to continue in 
the society, plainly because the obligations 
of € are quite incompatible with the 


mode of ilte pursued in such a household, 
rae must be a vow 


‘90 far as simplicity and similarity of 


food, of clothes, and joint usufruct of prop- 
erty go, to economize resources and avoid 
jealousies, 

“And the vow of obedience must be en- 
oe if the rules are to be carried out at 
all.” 

Between the convents of the Roman 
Catholic Church and these sisterhoods of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church there is 
at first sight no very great difference. The 
two systems have much in common at 
least. Each is an organized community 
with two chiefs—a superior and a chaplain, 
a uniform dress, a fixed time of probation, 
a minimum time of service in the society. 
a promise of obedience to the rule, stated 
religious offices for admission to the various 
grades of the society, methodical distribu- 
tion of the day between tasks and prayers, 
common meals and sitting room, and a 
home for life, if not forfeited by dismissal 
for misconduct. 

“Every sisterhood,” says Dr. Littledale, 
“needs the whole of this machinery, and 
the essential difference between the Proi- 
estant and Catholic type consists in the 
religious observances and the scheme of 
internal discipline.” 

The sisterhoods in the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church of New-York far outnumber 
the brotherhoods and lay orders for men. 


Sisters of the Annunciation. 


The Sisterhood of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was incorporated in 
this city in 1893, with the Rev. M. Van 
Rensselaer, D. D., as Warden. The works 
of the sisterhood are carried on at St. Eliz- 
abeth’s Home for Incurable and Crippled 
Girls and the House of the Annunciation, 
where the Mother Superior resides, at 73 
West Ninety-fourth Street. 


Sisters of the Church. 


The Sisters of the Church, founded in 1870 
in London, established the American branch 
in New-York City in 1894 at 6 and 8 East 
Thirty-third Street. The sisterhood has 
charge of a boarding and day school for 
young ladies. 


Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd. 


The Sisterhood of the Good Shepherd of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Diocese of New-York't has for its head the 
Bishop of New-York and forits pastor the 
Rev. Thomas Gallaudet. This community 
has numerous works—a training school for 
children, 419 West Nineteenth Street; 
School of the Good Shepherd, a boarding 
school for young girls, 508 First Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 


Sisterhood of the Holy Communion. 


Another similar order is that of the Sis- 
terhood of the Holy Communion. It was 
incorporated in 1892, with the Rev. Henry 
Mottet as Chaplain, but was first organ- 
ized in 1852 by Dr. Muhlenberg. Its works 
are “parish visiting, nursing, care of altar 
service, clergy, and choir vestments, and 
embroidery class. The sisters’ house is at 
328 Sixth Avenue, 


Sisters of the Order of Visitation. 


In connection with the Church of St. 
Mary the Virgin is the order known as the 
Sisters of the Order of Visitation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 

The Rev. Thomas McKee Brown, rector 


of that church, is the Warden of the order. 
The mission house is at 1388 West Forty- 
sixth Street 

The order is duly incorporated for the 
care and relief of the sick, needy, and 
fallen, for the education of the young, and 
other works of mercy and charity in con- 
nection with the Church of St. Mary the 
Virgin. 


Sisterhood of St. John the Baptist. 


One of the highest Anglican orders of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in America 
is the Sisterhood of St. John the Baptist, 
with its mother house at 233 East Seven- 
teenth Street. 

Little more than a week ago two novices 


took the final vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience for life in this order. They 
were Sisters Agnes Marie and Frances 
Maude, who in private life are Miss Agnes 
M. Lambdin and Miss Frances McKee. 
The former is the daughter of the late 
James R. Lambdin, the noted portait paint- 
er of Philadelphia, and a sister of George 
C. Lambdin of this city. 

After the “profession” high mass was 
elebrated in. the chapel by the Right Rev. 
* Bishop George. F. Seymour of Springfield, 
«IL... He. was robed in full canonicals, and 
wore a handsome cape belonging to the sis- 
terhood. This order was founded in Clewer, 
England, in 1851. It was affiliated as an 
independent American branch in 1881. The 
Warden is the Rev. G. H. Houghton, D. D., 
and the visitor is the Bishop of New-York. 
The works of the sisterhood are church 
workroom for ecclesiastical embroidery, St. 
John the Baptist School for Girls, St. 
Hilda’s School for Girls, Morristown, N. J. 


Sisterhood of St. Mary. 


Dr. Houghton is also warden of the Sister- 
hood of St. Mary, founded in New-York 
in 1865. The mother house of the communi- 
ty is in Peekskill, N. Y. The works of the 
sisterhood include four boarding and day 
schools for young ladies, St. Mary’s School, 
at 8 Hast Forty-sixth treet, and others 
throughout the State. Also the Home of 
Mercy, Inwood-on-the-Hudson; St. Saviour’s 
Sanitarium, Inwood-on-the-Hudson; St. 
Mary’s Free Hospital for Children, 407 
West Thirty-fourth Street, and Trinity Hos- 
pital, 50 Varick Street. 


Brooklyn Sisterhood of St. John. 


The Bishop of Long Island is the visitor 
at the sisters’ house of the Sisterhood of 
St. John the Evangelist, 492 Herkimer 
Street, Brooklyn. The Rev. Henry C. 
Swentzel is the chaplain. This sisterhood 
has charge of (a) St. John’s Hospital, (b) 
Home for the Aged, (c) orphanage, (d) St. 
Catharine’s Hall, diocesan boarding and day 
school for girls, and sisters’ home for little 
girls at the sisters’ house. 


St. Joseph of Nazareth, 


The Sisterhood cf St. Joseph of Nazareth, 
incorporated in 1892, has for chaplain the 
Rev. Arthur Ritchie, commonly known as 
Father Ritchie, rector of St. Ignatius’s 
Church. This order has for its first object 
“the mutual improvement in_ religious 
knowledge of its members and the further- 
ance of religious belief by means of the 
religious and community life, and afterward 
the exercise of charity in the teaching and 
training of the young.”’ St. Martha’s Train- 
ing Home for Girls is at 34 West Twenty- 
second Street. 





DEVOTIONAL ORDERS, 


Community of St. Benedict Savors 
Strongly of Romish Church. 


The only devotional order in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church having its headquarters in 
New-York City that savors strongly of the 
ways of the Romish Church is the Com- 
munity of St. Benedict. 

This community was founded in New-York 
in 1894, and the following year, having been 
reorganized under the rule of St. Bene- 
dict, removed to Pennsylvania, where the 
Rev. Father Hugh, C. S. B., looks after 
its work and interests in St. Benedict's 
Abbey, Jericho Mountain, Buckmanyille, 
Penn. 

The objects of the community might ap- 
pear somewhat “ advanced ”’ to an orthodox 
member of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
They are: ** To aid in the revival of three of 
the special characteristics of the Holy Cath- 
olic and Apostolic Church in all ages and 
all lands. 

Sek yw ane een to our blessed 
rd in the blessed sacrament of His hol 
body and blood. oe, 
“2. Honor and invocation to the holy 

mother of God and all saints. - 

**3. Continuous worship of God and in- 


\ tercession for the peace and salvation of 


souls in ways only possible within the clois- 
ter.”’ 

The only requirement for admission into 
this order is stated to be “the vocation.”’ 
The ery is ‘‘ without endowment cf 
any kind, and is dependent for support upon 
the churches which are in sympathy.” 


Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, 


Another devotional order of somewhat less 
pronounced type, and which consists of 
Bishops, priests, and deacons of the Angli- 


can communion and of communicants of 
both sexes, is the Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament. 

The American Branch—it was founded in 
England—has for Superior General the 
Right Rev. C. G. Grafton, D. D., Bishop of 
Fond du Lac, and the objects, rules, and 
recommendations of the community are as 
follows: , t/ 

1. The honor due to the pe’son of our 
Lord Jesus Christ in tHe blessed sacrament 
5 = ne, 7 blood, i 

utua! and special ercession at the 
time of and in union with the Eucharistic 





sacrifice. 
8. To promote the observance of the cath- 





olic and primitive practice of receiving the 
holy communion fasting. 

The rules are: 

1. To communicate, or at least to be pres- 
ent, on Sundays and on greater festivals 
and other holy days when the Holy Buch- 
arist is celebrated, unless prevented by sick- 
ness or other urgenc cause. 

. To promote by all legitimate means 
frequent and reverent celebrations of the 
Holy Eucharist as the chief act of divine 
service, 

3. To make such special intercessions as 
shall be from time to time directed. 

The sympathy between the foregoing de- 
votional orders and those of the Roman 
Catholic Church will be readily seen, and 
the more conservative members of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal flock will regard with little 
pleasure such openly avowed objects as 
“invocation to the holy mother of God and 
all saints’ and “intercession for the peace 
and salvation of souls in ways only possi- 
ble within the cloister.” 





“THE RITUALISTIC MOVEMENT. 


Protestant Episcopal Churches Almost 
Identical with Roman Catholic. 


The ritualistic movement in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, considered by many to be 
bringing it in dangerous preximity to the 
Church of Rome, is led to-day in New-York 
by a handful of churches whose ritual is 
avowedly that of Rome, and whose rectors 
may not unfairly be thought to have sym- 
pathies in that direction, since one of them 
recently—Father Adams of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Redeemer—went 
boldly and openly over to that communion. 
In these churches—such as the Church of 
the Redeemer, of St. Mary the Virgin, of 
the Holy Nativity, St. Ignatius, &c.—al- 
though the Protestant Episcopal Prayer 
Book is in use, the ritual, vestments, and 
practices are almost without exception those 
of the Roman Catholics. 

The priests wear the Eucharistic vest- 
ments, the chasuble, stole, maniple, veil, 
and burse; girdle, alb, cotta, and amice. In- 
cense is swung in smoking thuribles, holy 


water is sprinkled over the face, and the 
sign of the cross made over the breast, with 
the genuflexion whenever the altar is 
passed. 

Confessions are announced for certain 
days and certain hours, and the costly con- 
fessional boxes stand against the side walls 
of the churches. The never-dying lamp, 
lighted at Easter, is seen burning above the 
altar and “‘a red light burning in the sanctu- 
ary lamp signifies that the Blessed Sacra- 
ment is reserved in the tabernacle on the 
altar.’’ 

Services are announced on the notice 
boards as mass, low mass, solemn mass, 
high mass, requiem mass, vespers and 
adoration, matins, and complins. On the 
altar burn innumerable candles, as many 
sometimes as sixty or seventy, as well as 
the two huge candles known to the Roman 
Catholics as “mass lights.’”” The sacra- 
ment is reserved, the Host is elevated, and 
the pictures on the walls, the subjects of 
the colored windows, and the character of 
the choral service roclaim plainly and 
unmistakably the spirit and influence of 
the Roman communion. 


Almost as in Roman Catholic Churches 


“The only difference that I can see,” said 
an advanced priest of one of these churches 
the other day, ‘“‘ between our ritual and 
that of the Roman Catholic Church is in 


the celebration of the communion. In our 
service we give both bread and wine, 
whereas. in the Roman communion, the 
priest gives only wine. With this excep- 
tion, the ritual of the one is also the ritual 
of the other.’’ 

While only one or two of these churches 
go so far as to openly advertise the private 
hearing of confessions, there are probably, 
said this same priest, twenty or twenty- 
five churches in New-York City to-day in 
which confessions are heard. 

In support of many of their practices, this 
advance guard of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church adduces strong arguments. The 
use of the word ‘ mass,”’ for instance, is 
upheld on the grounds of its antiquity, its 
eatholicity, its use in the first Prayer 
Book, and, because in the words of a 
Church paper, “it is a practical step toward 
Church unity, to give up sectarian titles 
and adopt the Word which belongg.te the 
entire Western Church.” , 


Use of the word “ Mass” Defended. 


“There igs no reason,’”’ declares The 
Church Times, “why the term ‘mass’ 
should be regarded as the shibboleth of any 
party, for in its origin it meant simply a 
dismissal, and was applied equally to the 
‘Missa Catechumenorum,’ the service at 
the close of which the catechumens were 
sent away, as to the ‘ Missa Fidelium,’ the 
service from which the faithful did not de- 
part until the end; while later on it was 
applied to any service. It was a word used 
in the sub-title of the office of holy com- 
munion in Edward II.’s first Prayer Book, 
and is not necessarily identified with any 
materialistic views of the Holy Eucharist. 
It is simply a convenient term.”’ 

From The Catholic Champion, published 
by the Guild of St. Ignatius, may be taken 
two extracts, showing how this movement 
along broad Catholic lines in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is alive and growing 
throughout the country at large: 

“There has been a regular weekly and 
holy day celebration of the holy com- 
munion at St. Peter’s, La Crosse, Wis., 
since the first Sunday in November, 1893, 
always with Eucharistic vestments, wafers, 
and the mixed chalice, none of which had 
been used within the city limits of La 
Crosse for twenty-five years or more.” 

“The Rev. Father Fenn, who has just 
begun his rectorship at St. John’s, Essex, 
Conn., is working on Catholic lines. With 
the hearty concurrence of his people, he 
has begun a weekly mass for the first time 
in the history of the parish. He has also 
introduced a Holy Day Mass in place of 
morning prayer and sermon, as has been 
the custom heretofore. One of the members 
of the Congregational Society, who had been 
discussing the introduction of frequent com- 
munion with some of her friends, closed her 
remarks with: ‘ Well, I guess the Pope 
himself will be here pretty soon, now.’ ” 


SOME OF THE ADVANCED CHURCHES, 


Services in St. Ignatius, Church of the 


Redeemer, and Others, 


A stranger and a member of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church coming to this city 
might attend service in several Protestant 
Episcopal churches here and go away with 
the impression that he had been to mass 
in a Roman Catholic church. 

Father Ritchie’s Church of St. Ignatius, 
56 West Fortieth Street, anonunces its 
services in the following words on the 


church notice board:. 

Services.—Sundays—Mass, for communicants, 7, 
7:45, *8:30 A. M.; matins, 10:20 A. M.; solemn 
mass, with sermon, 11 A. M.; vespers and adora- 
tion, 4:30 P. M.: *compline, with sermon, 8 P. M. 

Wednesdays—Mass, daily, 7 A. M.; *matins, 
daily, 9:30 A. M., *vespers, daily, 5 P. M.; 
second mass, Fridays and holy days, 10 A. M. 

*Pxcept in July and August. 

Notices.—Holy baptism administered on any 
sunday at 3 P. M.; at other times by special 
appointment. 

Confessions heard on Saturdays from 8 to 5, 
and from 7:30 to 9 P. M. 

Sunday school, 3:30 P. M. 

“A red light burning In the sanctuary 
lamp signifies that the blessed sacrament 
is reserved in the tabernacle on the altar.’ 

The church is built of dark stone, It 
faces Bryant Park. and is of simple ex- 
terior. Over the two doors are two plain 
gilt crosses, and a third of larger size sur- 
mounts the roof. On entering the church 
a font containing holy water stands to the 
left. The worshipper sprinkles himself, 
bows low to the altar as he crosses the 
middle aisle, and again as he enters his 
pew. The church is of ascetic simplicity, so 
far as the body is concerned. The richness 
is reserved for the berutiful altar, laden 
with candles and altar linen, and shut off 
by a handsome screen of dark wood from 
the rest of the church. 

On the south wall of the church hangs an 
exquisite copy of Filippino Lippi’s “ Ma- 
donna and Angels,’”’ from the Corsini Gal- 
lery in Florence. The confessional boxes 
stand near the altar screen. The priests 
wear full vestments, incense is burned, the 
host is elevated, announced by the musical 
ringing of the gong, and the sacrament is 
reserved in the tabernacle on the altar. 

At the early 7 o’clozk mass for com- 
municants there is et, a mere handful 
of worshippe’s. Father Ritchie comes down 
every rook a. 3 just the same. A few wo- 
men attend the daily vespers at.5 o’clock 
P. M., but the Sunday and festival services 
are full, elaborate, and well attended. 


Church of the Redeemer. 


The handsome Church of the Redeemer, at 
Highty-second Street and Park Avenue, 
has been. built only seven years. The 
reredos has not yet been erected. The 
altar is of onyx, and very beautiful. Three 
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munion, drew public attention to the church. 
These announcements appear: 
SERVICES. 

Daily—Low mass, 7:30 A. M.; evensong, 5 P. M. 
Church open from 7 A. M. to 5:30 P. M., at the 
side door, on Bighty-second Street. 

Wednesdays—Vespers, 8:15 P. M. 

Fridays—Requiem mass, 9 A. M. 

Saturdays—Choral mass, 9 A. M. 

Holy Days—Second mass at 9 o'clock. 

Sundays—Low masses, 7:30 A. M. and 8:30 A. 
M.; matins, 10:30 A. M.; high mass, 11 A. M.; 
evensong, 4:15 P. M.; vespers, 8 P. M. 

Sunday School—3 P. M. 

Confessions—Saturdays, from 3 P. M. to 5 P. 
M.. and 8 to 9 P. M. 

Baptisms—At any evensong. 


The daily low mass, the requiem, and the 
choral masses at 9 o'clock A. M. are cele- 
brated in a side chapel, furnished with its 
own special altar. 

The Rev. W. E. Johnson—Father Johnson 
he is always called—took Father Adams's 
place and has founded in conection with 
the church the unique and _ successful 
‘Church Settlement House,” with its 
“Ear and Eye'*Dispensary,” and trained 
nurses. The ritual of this church is as 
high as any in New-York City. The of- 
ficiating priest wears the beretta, cassock, 
alb, amice, girdle, stole, maniple, chasuble, 
&c. Acolytes swing the fragrant incense 
in clouds, the organ and choir provide elab- 
orate music, and in the middle of the creed 
everybody kneels, as in the Roman Church, 
Were it not that the prayers are recited in 
English, a man might well ask himself 
“Am I in a Roman Catholic cathedral or 
a Protestant Episcopal church?” 

The choristers wear white cottas and the 
eucharistic vestments worn by the priest 
are identical in name and shape with those 
of the Roman Church. The chasuble, or 
cape, depends for its celor, as in the Ro- 
man Church, upon the church season. At 
Christmas it is white, on Saints’ days red, 
at Easter white, and in other seasons black, 
green, or purple. Two big mass lights burn 
on either side of the tabernacle on the altar 
and fifty or sixty smaller candles in groups 
of seven stand around it. The gong, which 
is struck by an acolyte when the host is 
elevated, stands on the steps of the altar. 


Charch of the Virgin Mary. 


In the new and almost gorgeous Church 
of the Virgin Mary, in West Forty-sixth 
Street, the same ritual is conducted, with 
even more splendor and magnificence. Daily 


low mass and evensong are sung in a beau- 
tifully decorated side chapel, while at high 
mass Father Brown and his assistants are 
robed in the same vestments that are worn 
the world over by the priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Solemn high mass in any of the churches 
mentioned, and in several others of their 
kind in the city, is almost identical in rit- 
ual with the corresponding service of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 





PATRIOTIC PRIZE ESSAYS 


Medals Offered by the Society of the 
Sons of the Revolution. 


One of the interesting features in the 
work of the Society of the Sons of the Rev- 
olution in the State of New-York is an an- 
nual competition in patriotic prize essays. 
Gold, silver, and bronze medals are award- 
ed to successful competitors who are stu- 
dents in schools and colleges in this and 
other cities in the State. When the com- 
petition closed last year the society’s of- 
ficers were fairly deluged with essays, and 
the task of reading the 400 or more manu- 
scripts of about 3,000 words each required 
the efforts of a special committee. The 
competition, which has just closed, has 
brought nearly a thousand essays, all 
breathing that spirit of patriotism which 
caused every true American to clap his 
hands loud and long when President Cleve- 
land’s Venezuelan message was first made 


public. The essays show that the youth of 
the country have their hearts in the right 
place so far as love of the great Republic 








The Prize Medal. 
Offered by the Society of the Sons of the Revo- 
lution. 





is concerned. The Venezuelan message, it 
is believed, brought out a great many com- 
petitors for the society’s medals, the spirit 
of patriotism having been aroused. 

The subjects chosen for the essays were: 
“The History of the Adoption of the First 
Constitution of the State of New-York, 
1777,”" for the junior and senior classes in 
the College of the City of New-York, and 
“The Cause and Results of Burgoyne’s 
Surrender at Saratoga,’ for high-school 
scholars in the cities of Albany, Bingham- 
ton, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Elmira, Jamestown, 
Oswego, Poughkeepsie, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Troy, and Utica. The competing essays 
for the high school scholars contain not less 
than 1,775 words nor more than 1,896 words, 
and for the students of the College of the 
City of New-York the length of the essays 
was placed at 38,500 words. The essays 
were all mailed under a nom de plume to 
Secretary Thomas E. V. Smith, who re- 
tained a sealed envelope having the nom de 
plume written on its face and the real 
name of the author inside. The Committee 
on Awards, which is now hard at work on 
the essays, will announce to Secretary 
Smith the noms de plume of the winners. 
On Washington’s Birthday, Saturday next, 
Secretary Smith will break the seal on the 
envelopes which bear the noms de plume 
of the winners in the competitions, and the 
prizes will be forwarded at once. 

The society will also hear the successful 
essays read at a banquet to be given Sat- 
urday evening. The medals are of a.very 
handsome pattern corresponding to the seal 
of the society on the face. A suitable in- 
scription and the name of the winner will 
be placed on the reverse side of the medals. 
There is very close to $100 worth of gold in 
the first prizes. 

“The great success of the competition 
shows that our young men have not for- 
gotten American history,’”’ said Secretary 
Smith. ‘‘Our object in having these es- 
says written is to excite interest among 
the youth of the State in the events which 
brought about the foundation of this Repub- 
lic. As an incentive to the study of Ameri- 
ean history the competitions are proving 
a great success. The prize medals can be 
worn by the winners on the breast. They 
are suspended by a buff and blue silk rib- 
bon from a bar bearing the word New- 
York.” 

It is’ estimated that this year there are 
close to 2,500,000 words in the essays. The 
essays so far examined are said to be 
exceedingly accurate as to historic facts 
and written in good style. They show a 
great improvement over the essays turned 
in during previous competitions. 





How the Last Juror Was Won. 
From The Chicago Chronicle. 

Dr. Robert D. Sheppard, business agent 
of the Northwestern University, relates 
a story of how he once won a lawsuit which 
illustrates the manner in which lawyers 
sometimes adapt themselves to their juries. 

“There was no question,” said Dr. Shep- 
pard, ‘“‘ but that I was in the right of the 
case. The evidence was conclusive, the law 
was on my side, and when my attorney 
arose to make his opening address he 
thought he had the case won. He briefly 
reviewed the evidence, stated the law in 
the case, and was about to close his argu- 
ment when he noticed that one of the jurors, 
a stolid old farmer, did not seem to be 
with him. The other eleven men had al- 
ready decided the case in their own minds, 
but the farmer had a sluggish, set expres- 
sion on his countenance which boded no 
good for me or my case. Again my lawyer 
reviewed the evidence, addressing his re- 
marks entirely to this one man, but no 
impression was made. The same stolid ex- 
pression still occupied the man’s f. and 
he seemed as little likely to be muved as 
the courthouse in which the trial was tak- 
ing place. The yp ee 4 tried all kinds 
of arguments, and finally, when he was 
about giving up in despair, a happy thought 
struck him. He repeated again the bare 
facts, and when he came to a place where 
the person opposing me had made an egre- 
gious error in ju ent he leaned over to 
the old farmer and said: 

“* And I want to tell you, my friend, that 
there’s where he dropped his watermelon.’ 

“The old farmer’s face lighted up, and 
from that moment the case was won. The 

was out less than five minutes, and 
back a verdict for all that I had 
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ST. LAWRENCE HOSPITAL 





Model State Institution for. the Care 
of the Insane. 


WELL EQUIPPED IN EVERY DETAIL 


About 1,500 Patients Are Cared for 
There—Arrangement of the 
Buildings—Details of 
Management. 


The State of New-York has the distinc- 
tion of having within its borders 
the best and most modern institution in 
this country for the care of the insane, 
and nowhere in the world superior 
accommodations for the recovery and 
amelioration of those unfortunate beings 
who are mentally afflicted are to be found. 
The erection of the St. Lawrence State 


Hospital, the youngest of the insane asy- 
lums of the State, was begun in 1886, and 
by constant additions of various buildings 
and improvements of a general, as well 
as sanitary character, it has become the 





food is prepared and conveyed to the dining 
room of each cottage through a conduit, 
which contains a small railroad. The food 
cars are loaded by the side of the range in 
the kitchen, lowered by elevator to the 
track, and thence carried rapidly to the 
dining rooms, where it is again elevated. 
This arrangement obviates all odors of 
cone about the house, and lessens danger 
°o re. 

The central group also comprises an 
amusement hall and a building for nurses. 
The former is in course of construction, 
the latter has just been completed and oc- 
cupied. It furnishes accommodations for 
134 male and female nurses, all of whom are 
employed in the central group. The amuse- 
ment hall, when finished, will have a seat- 
ing capacity of 872—522 in the auditorium, 
and 350 in the gallery. The stage of this 
building is to be used for theatricals and 
as a gymnasium and dancing hall. It is 
60 by 68 feet in the clear, while the building 
itself is 164 feet deep over all. The floor of 
the auditorium is designed to be raised from 
the stage to the passage way along the 
main entrance, and made in the most ap- 
proved form of seating audiences in thea- 
tres, so that each row of seats, when ar- 
ranged on a curve will be nearly level across 
the auditorium. Two tiers of dressing 
rooms are provided on each side of. the 
stage. The two mam entrances through the 
front of the biulding are each 16 feet wide, 
with a flight of broad, fireproof stairs in 
each, which will extend to the second-story 
corridor on a level with the gallery. Be- 
tween the main entrance corridors there 
will be a cloak room, two rooms for offices 
on each side, and two toilet rooms. 

The second story will contain one large 
and two small assembly rooms. Four door- 
ways from the auditorium and three from 
the stage provide liberal exits from the 
building. The stage is designed to be fitted 
up with the most approved stage ma- 
chinery. The proscenium opening is to be 
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The Administration Building. 
The St. Lawrence State Hospital for the Insane. 





model institution of its kind. It is situated 
three miles east of Ogdensburg, on the 
bank of the St. Lawrence River. The 
hospital is reached from Ogdensburg by the 
electric street railway, which has recently 
been built there, and whose terminus is 
directly in front of the hospital grounds, 
which comprise a farm of 1,050 acres. 


The general plan is the coiiage system, 
arranged in three groups, called the cen- 
tral group, where recent cases are received 
and treated; the infirmary group for the 
aged and feeble, and Group 3 for chron- 
ic cases who are physically’ strong. 
Group No. 3 has some unique features of 
plan that are worthy of mention. Funda- 
mentally it is an aggregation of two-story 
buildings, connected by closed corridors, 
which can be warmed, making it practical- 
ly, as far as intercommunication is con- 
cerned, one building; while for breakage in 
roof lines and lighting purposes, the build- 
ings have all the advantages of separa- 
tion, The entire group covers a ground 
space 400 by 600 feet.. A central building 
contains the offices and is the residence of 
én assistant physician, and a medical in- 
terne. The Supervisor lives in the opposite 
extremity of the group. A building at an 
angle of the group is a nurses house, and 
has accommodations for seventy nurses, At 





thirty-five feet wide, which will enable the 
audience to have a full view of the stage 
and of the dancing parties, by which means 
a large number of people will be enter- 
tained, both as spectators and participants 
in the festivities. This building will also 
contain a most improved system of swim- 
ming and spray baths. Group 3 and the 
infirmary also have apartments for their 
nurses, which are entirely separate from 
the wards, and where they have parlors 
and sitting rooms. 

All buildings are heated from a central 
station called the boiler house, which com- 
prises also the electrical machinery for 
lights. Steam is conveyed from this build- 
ing to the different groups, which are 
warmed by indirect radiation. Other build- 
ings of importance are the farm building, 
horse and cow barns, workshops, and a 
cold-storage building, which is artificially 
cooled by ammonia. The residences of the 
Superintendent and steward are also sit- 
uated on the grounds. The pumping sta- 
tion is situated just on the bank of the 
river, and water is conveyed by direct 
pressure throughout the institution, the 
source of supply being the St. Lawrence 
liver. Another detached building is the 
laundry, where the work for the entire in- 
stitution is done. The machinery is oper- 
ated by electricity from the electrical sta- 
tion. 

A fire-alarm system of the most approved 
design has been installed on the grounds, 
and three hose companies, a hook and lad- 
der company, and a life-saving corps have 
been organized. Drills are held fortnight- 
ly, alarms being given without previous no- 
tice. The usual result is a complete work- 
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Solarium, 


The St. Lawrence State Hospital for the Insane. 





a corresponding angle on the opposite side 
is a ward building. At the other southern 
extremity of the group composing the 
angles, are ward buildings in the shape 
of a Greek cross, three arms being used as 
wards proper, and the remaining one 
for bathrooms and lavatories for the com- 
mon use of the three adjoining wards. 
Connecting the southern angles is a building 
for cffices, reception room and residence 
of Supervisor. Between the nothern and 
southern group is. the associate dining 
hall, and off the corridors, connecting the 
dining hail with the ward buildings, are 
workshops. 

For simplicity or arrangement, ease of ad- 
ministration, sanitary requirements, and 
beauty of outline, this plan has never been 
excelled. The same domestic arrangement 
prevails here, as in the other hospital build- 
ings. Patients occupy che first story during 
the dav hours, and sleep on the second 
story. Verandas substantially surround the 
buildings. First story wifidows are un- 
guarded, and a large liberty of movement 
is permitted to patients. 

The central group consists of the execu- 
tive building, containing offices and apart- 
ments for the assistant physicians, and a 
wing on each side composed of four cot- 
tages, called respectively, reception, obser- 
vation, convalescent, and a one-story pa- 
vilion occupied by a turbulent class. As 





ing force, with hose and material in posi- 
tion, at the indicated station, in from two 
to five minutes after the first announce- 
ment of the station by the fire whistle. 

About 70 per cent. of the patients are em- 
ployed in the workshops and on _ the 
grounds, The articles manufactured by 
them are mostly for the use of the institu- 
tion. Once a week a social party, with 
dancing and a concert, is arranged for the 
patients. Select readings and other enter- 
tainments are held from time to time. The 
Summer amusements are picnic parties, 
baseball, quoits, one field day a season, the 
neighboring circuses and fairs, evening 
brass band concerts by the hospital band, 
fire drills, &c. Winter outdoor amusements 
are skating upon the artificial lake and 
sleigh rides almost daily. Indoor amuse- 
ments are popcorn and taffy afternoon par- 
ties for the women, bean bags, cards, and 
dominos. There is also a library for pa- 
tients containing some 3,000 volumes, which 
is largely patronized. 

A great many of the patients of the harm- 
less class frequently visit Ogdensburg for 
the purpose of making purchases or to visit 
friends. The people of that city and vi- 
cinity. manifest their spirit of friendli- 
ness and good-will for the hospital and its 
success at every favorable opportunity. The 
average number of patients under treatment 
is 1,500. About two hundred male and fe- 
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Artificial Lake, 
St. Lawrence State Hospital for the Insane. 





the visitor enters the reception hall of the 
hospital he steps into a veritable winter 
garden. Palms and other tropical plants 
give the spacious apartment a most charm- 
ing appearance. Were it not for the groups 
of nurses, attired in their becoming cos- 
tume and white lace caps, standing around 
here and there, one would sooner believe 
himself in a ballroom than an in an hospi- 
tal reception room. No building occupied by 
patients is over two stories. This is for 
convenience in going up and down stairs, 
and it also lessens the danger in case of 
fire. Each cottage contains on the first 
floor ample space for sitting rooms, which 
are occupied during the day, while the 
second floor is exclusively devoted to sleep- 
ing apartments. 

he construction of ail the buildings is 
most substantial; it consists of an outer 
wall of cut stone, an air space of two-and- 
a-half inches, and an inner wall of brick. 
The central group is constructed of Pots- 
dam sandstone, alternating with limestone, 
There is a large central kitchen a hundred 
feet.from the central croup, where all the 


‘ 





male nurses and attendants minister to 
their wants. Women nurses are gradually 
displacing the, male attendants, so that in 
the case of male patients who are not vio- 
lent female nurses are the sole attendants. 
A training school for nurses was estab- 
lished on the grounds, in 1889. The Medical 
Superintendent is Dr. Peter M. Wise, a 
psychiatrist of world-wide fame, who has 
not only contributed many valuable treat- 
ises on psychological subjects to med- 
ical science, but also done much toward 
rendering the working system of the insti- 
tution which he superintends perfect in evy- 
ery respect. His medical assistants are: 

R. H. Hutchings, first assistant physi- 
cian; W.L. Babcock, second assistant physi- 
cian; E. M. Somers, third assistant physi- 
prom W. E. Kidder, fourth assistant physi- 
cian. 

The business part* of the institution is 
looked after by the steward, William C. 
Hall, and the clerk and Treasurer, James 
M. Wells. George Hall is President, and 
George F. Darrow Secretary of the Board 
of Managers. 








CITY OF MANY BRIDGES 





Trenton Might Be Called the Venice 
of America. 


HAS ONE HUNDRED AND FOUR SPANS 


Intersected and Bordered by a River, 
Canals, Creeks, and Railroads, 


with, in Many Cases, 


- Bridges over Bridges. 


TRENTON, Feb. 15.—Trenton has enough 
bridges to entitle it to the sobriquet of the 


Venice of America. It is remarkable that 


an island town should have so many water- 
ways running parallel with the streets and 


avenues. Trenton has one-fourth as many 
bridges as Venice, and it has just one- 
third the population. Half a dozen streams, 
some natural and others the works of en- 
gineers, form the cause of such an unusual- 
ly large number of bridges. Trenton is a 
paradise for skaters in the Winter seasons, 
for the canals and watercourses running 
for miles in and out of the place afford 
pleasant and safe skating. In Summer peo- 
ple use boats to make evening calls with 
freedom somewhat like the gondoliers of 
ancient Venice. 

No matter how the town is approached, 
there are streams to be crossed. There are 
bridges which are interesting feats of en- 
gineering, and there are bridges of the most 
primitive character. There are iron bridges 
and wooden ones, low bridegs and high 
bridges. There are bridges over bridges 
and in all a greater variety of bridges than 
any town in the cquntry can produce. 

The two principal bridges are those 
which span the Delaware River, connecting 
New-Jersey with Pennsylvania. One is 
known to every traveler, because it is the 
partly covered iron bridge which crosses 
the river ¢com South Trenton, and is used 
by the ~ennsylvania Railroad. It marks 
the end of tidewater of the Delaware 
River and is just below what was historic- 
ally known as the Trenton Falls. The 
other briCge connects the upper end of 
Trenton with Pennsylvania, and was built 
by a private corporation at a time when it 
was threatened to close the railroad bridge 
against foot and wagon passengers. 

Trenton was practically built on a waters 
shed. It was in colonial times a crossroad 
stopping place, and the junction of the 
roads leading from East Jersey to West 
Jersey. The town was originally built 
around Mahlon Stacey’s flouring mill. 
While 1i naturally would be a moist town, 


on account of its position, several artificial 
waterways cross through the town, which 
have caused the rapid multiplication of 
bridges. The Delaware and Raritan Canal, 
which connects the Raritan Bay with the 
Delaware River, through which passes many 
freight boats to the southern waters, and 
which is receiving the attention of the 
United States Government as an inland 
course for dispatch and _ torpedo boats, 
twists' itself all through the capital city. 
It first touches the town at the port of 
Lamberton, which is the beginning of he 
city at the southern point. It passes with- 
in the site of the tomb of Gen. McClellan, 
who is buried on a promontory of the Riv- 
erside Cemetery. It courses its way 
through a solid wall of factories, mostly 
potteries end iron mills, ‘then turns and bie 
sects the town, crossing the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and on through Coal Port and 
Pottery Town, then turns toward Princee 
ton. 

Thre old canal is fed at Trenton by @ 
feeder. which gathers up its water. at 
Bull Islands, some twenty miles above 
Trenton. It comes through the town aside 
of the roadbed of the Delaware and Bel- 
videre Railroad, and meets the canal in the 
very heart of the town. These two streams 
alone, within the city limits, have thirty- 
two brifges, seventeen covering the canal 
and fifteen the feeder. 

There is another artificial waterway 
which runs parallel with the Delaware 
River, and it is the property of the Water 
Power Company, a corporation that has 
harnessed a little of the water of the Dela- 
ware and utilized it to run a number of 
mills and factories in the lower yart of 
Trenton. After this water power passes 
the State House; it immediately rwists it- 
self through the populous section of South 
Trenton, causing a number of bridges. 

The natural stream is the historical As- 
sanpink Creek, made famous in history be- 
cause it was on the bridge which spanned 
it at Broad Street that Gen. Washington 
passed under a floral arch, erected by the 
citizens of Trenton, and it was here that 
the maidens of the capital city threw 
roses and sang hymns to him on his tri- 
umphal entrance into the town. This creek 
is exceedingly erratic and makes as many 
curves as a Jerseyman describing a snake 
fence in applejack time. Its source is some 
miles out in the country, but after it enters 
the city it pases under fifteen bridges be- 
fore emptying into the Delaware. It passes 
under the new Clinton Street station, then 
runs lazily along all the back fences of a 
number of residences within a few minutes 
walk of the centre of the town. Its most 
curious turn is its passing under the Assan- 
pink Block, a row of large stores and tene- 
ment houses on Broad Street, which is the 
principal business thoroughfare. In conse- 
quence, all of these houses are deprived of 
cellars and always have an abundance of 
running water under their basement floor. 
After floating under these houses and 
stores, it comes out and tumbles into the 
big wheels cf Wilson’s Mills, then passes 
under Warren Street, then under the water 
power itself, and then empties into the 
Delaware River. It also passes undér the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal at a point 
rear where the Pennsylvania RKailroad 
}asses under the canal. Inskating times itis 
notunusual to findpeople skating over each 
other’s heads; these merry curlers down 
on the Assanpink Creek and fancy skaters 
on tke ved of the canal, thirty feet over 
the heads of those skating on the creek. 

The Pénnsylvania Railroad steams over 
and under twenty-one bridges. They have 
water under their tracks and streets above 
them, for the railroad has depressed its 
tracks u.ader all important highways. From 
the Clinton, Street station to the Delaware 
River they are mostly tunnel _ bridges, 
while those in the upper end of the town 
are immense iron affairs, not only covering 
the four tracks, but all the lowland at that 
point, making some of the bridges from a 
half to three-quarters of a mile long. 

There is another stream which is some» 
what of a nuisance in its way, because of 
its facilities for acquiring filth. It is 
called Petty’s Run, and has been a bone of 
contention between taxpayers and the au- 
thorities for many years. It passes under 
a number of houses and finally finds its 
outlet in one of the large sewers. There 
are half a dozen bridges near St. John’s 
Cemetery, which span a creek of consider- 
able size. 

The total number of bridges in the Gity 
of Trenton is 104. All the bridges over the 
artificial waterways are of the draw kind. 
It is almost impossible to make a journey 
in any direction in Trenton without en- 
countering these bridges, and sometimes at 
a disadvantage, when delays are incoven- 
jent and costly. There are two particular 
bridges that are called the “cussing” 
bridges, for it is held that they are respon- 
sible for more profanity than any other 
thing in the city. One of these bridges is 
on State Street, not far from the Pennsyl- 
vania Reilroad station. The bridge is used 
by the trelley line, and those travelers who 
snvariably count on catching trains by 
split-second watches very frequently get 
left, for tne draw is apt to be off more 
than it is on, and passengers are delayed. 
Sometimes nedestrians can overcome the 
delay »v using the over-head bridge, which 
compels them to climb thirty steps sky- 
ward, but so many barges go through with 
high masts that this upper bridge is fre- 
quently turned off. The other bridge that 
is a producer of profanity is in the vicinity 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
and tne Delaware and Belvidere Railroad. 
It is a small bridge covering the feeder, 
and passengers. trying to make these two 
stations are frequently confronted with a 
long line of canal boats lazily wending 
their way up the stream. 





Jurist and Preacher. 
From The Atlanta (Ga.) Journal, 
Judge Kimesy, while on his circuit, holds ~— 
court all the week and preaches on Sunm- — 
day. He is a Baptist and a-fine talker, > -_ 
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PRETENDER TO A THRONE 


The Man Who Claimed to We the Lost 
French Dauphin. 





THE REY, ELEAZER WILLIAMS’S FRAUD 


An Indian, a Missionary, Promoter 


of an Indian Empire, and 


Claimant of the Throne 
of France. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Feb. 15.—On the walls 
of the Wisconsin: Historical Society’s 
library, at Madison, hangs an oil paint- 
ing, the portrait of a man of middle age, in 
the black surplice and white bands affected 
by the clergymen of the early part of the 
present century. The face and figure, what 
is shown, are those of a free-living, hard- 
reading parson of the olden times, or @ 
well-to-do comfortable burgher. The hair, 
which thickly covers the round bullet head, 
is coal black, and the complexion is dark 
and swarthy, indicating a large infusion of 
Indian blood. 

In a number of Putnam’s Magazine for 
1853 is a portrait of a man of fifty bearing 
a marked resemblance to the line of Capets, 





who ruled France so many years. There is 
the same heavy with full, double 
chin, long, rather pointed nose, high, nar- 
row, and receding forehead, and, while the 
picture is only a woodcut, the shading is 
so disposed as to convey the impression of 
a man of unmixed white blood. 

Never were two pictures so entirely dis- 
similar. Yet both are intended to be por- 
traits of the Rev. Eleazer Williams, who 
filled so large a place in contemporary his- 
tory in the period just before the war. The 
first is Williams as an Indian missionary; 
the second, Williams as he was pictured by 
his friends and admirers in the réle of the 
lost Dauphin, son of the unfortunate Marie 
Antoinette. The first is a truthful pcertrait, 
the second an idealized picture. 

Of all the odd characters that have ap- 
geared at times on the pages of Wisconsin 
history, Williams was the oddest. A pro- 
duct of Caughnawaga, a lineal descendant 
cf Eunice Williams, the Deerfield captive of 
1704, he became a missionary to the Oneida 
Indians in New-York State, planned an 
Indian empire in the West, with himself at 
its head, and finally ended as the lost Dau- 
phin, Louis XVII. of France, which réle he 
Played until his death. His pretensions were 
ridiculed and riddled, but this did not shake 
the faith of an admiring circle of impres- 
sionable old iadies and foolish tuft hunters 
of royalty too deeply gratified to be allowed 
to sun themselves in the rays of royalty 
to examine closely the foundations on which 
the pretensions of the object of their adora- 
tion rested. 

It was supposed 
compicte exposure of the 
jams’s claims which followed their pub- 
licity had laid them forever at rest. But 
only a few years ago another volume was 
put forth in which the old story was retold 
with a few more details in the way of 
elaboration, going to prove that this Caugh- 
nawaga Indian was in reality the lost heir 
to the throne. 

Williams was, according to his own state- 
ment before he assumed the roéle of Prince, 
born at Sault St. Louis, near Montreal, in 
1790, which made him five years older than 
the unfortunate Dauphin. His parents were 
Thomas and Mary Williams, the former of 
French and Indian descent, and the latter 
an Indian woman of three-quarter blood. 
He remained at his birthplace until about 
his tenth year, playing with other Indian 
children, ragged and dirty. When he was 
ten or twelve years old he was taken to 
Long Meadows, Conn., at the suggestion of 
some of the Williams family, who acknow]l- 
edged the kinship, and was educated there. 
He was a bright, clever’ boy, his French 
blood showing in his graceful, engaging 
manners, and he was made much of in the 
quiet New-England village. When he 
reached manhood he was remarkable for 
his-fine figure and good looks, which made 
it easy for him to advance himself in any 
circle in which he was thrown. Williams 
had been educated for an Indian missionary, 
and when he had finished school he was 
Sent as a missionary of the Episcopal 
Church to the Oneida Indians. He was a 
fine orator in the Mohawk tongue, which 
was akin to the Oneida, and achieved great 
Success, converting the greater part of the 
tribe by his eloquence. He reconstructed 
the Oneida language so that the Indian 
children could be taught to read in a few 
lessons. 

Just at this time came the plan for re- 
moving the New-York Indians west. The 
project met with much favor. The New- 
York Land Company, with Thomas IL. Og- 
den at the head, wanted the land, and 
Bishop Hobart and the Rev. Dr. Kemper 
gave the project aid, with the view of estab- 
lishing a missionary station at Green Bay 
in the then Territory of Michigan, where 
Suitable lands had been located along the 
Fox River. Williams was one of the most 
earnest promoters of the enterprise. He 
had dreamed dreams in which he saw a 
great Indian empire, occupying miles upon 
miles of territory, founded on a theocracy 
of whith he was to be the head. He even 
succeeded in securing the interest of John 
C. Calhoun, who saw in the scheme a bar 
to further free States in the Northwest 
Territory. The story of the negotiations is 
a long one and not the least interesting of 
the many phases of Wisconsin history. The 
Indians soon penetrated Williams’s designs 
and his empire ended in the removal of a 
few Stockbridge, Brothertown, and CGneida 
indians to Wisconsin Territory, where they 
have remained to the present day, the two 
former tribes occupying a tract of land on 
the east shore of Lake Winnebago and the 
Oneidas a reservation a few miles from 
Green Bay. 

With the failure of his scheme of empire 
Williams dropped into a misanthropic ex- 
istence, retiring to his home on the banks 
of the Fox River, about twelve miles above 
Green Bay. His interest in Indian mattors 
was confined for the remainder of his life 
to such occasions as there was an oppor- 
tunity for him to secure what the irreverent 
these days would call a “ rake-off,’ by at- 
tending Indians on a visit to Washington. 
He was supposed to be still acting as mis- 
sionary to the Oneidas, but he hardly visited 
his flock during the year, and they finally 
repudiated him entirely in scathing letters 
which were sent to the Government and the 
missionary society. No amount of repudia- 
tion ever had the least effect on this re- 
markable man, who, as one of the early 
settlers at Green Bay said, was “ the most 
perfect adept at fraud, deceit, and intrigue 
that the world ever produced.” But the In- 
dians’ letters put an end to further aid or 
countenance for Williams from the Episco- 
pal Church and the New-York State and 
United States departments. 

After this blow Williams dropped almost 
jut of sight, living in retirement at his farm 
on the banks of the Fox River, until there 
appeared in Eastern prints articles with the 
sensational title, ‘“‘Have We a Bourbon 
Among Us?” in which were set forth the 
claims of Eleazer Williams to the title of 
Louis XVII. The first to bring the matter 
to preg attention was the Rev. Dr. Hawks 
of New-York City. This was followed by 
the publication in 1853, in Putnam’s Maga- 
zine, of two articles by the Rev. John H. 
Hanson, in which was proved, to the satis- 
faction of the author and, as it afterward 
proved, of-many impressionable people, that 
this Caughnawaga Indian, whose parents 
were then living, was none other than the 


face, 


that the thorough and 


falsity of Will- 


lost Dauphin, over whose disappearance so 


many romantic tales were woven. 
According to Dr. Hanson's story, the first 
Williams ever knew of his exalted birth 
was during the visit of Prince de Joinville 
to this country, in 1841. The Prince, it was 
said, sought Williams out in a hotel at 
Green Bay, and while his gay companions 
were making a night of it in an adjoining 
apartment, Le informed Williams that he 
; yy Bie Louis, who was styled Louis 
of France and Navarre.” This 
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to'such a state of perturbation that he had 


t an indistinct remembrance of what was 
said afterward, but his mental excitement 
did not prevent him from refusing to sign 
an abdication, which had been drawn up 
and which Prince de Joinville laid bef»re 
him. When this story was brought to the 
attention of the Prince, after its publica- 
tion, he tersely branded it as ‘‘a specula- 
tion on public credulity.” In further sup- 
port of his claims, Williams told a story of 
medals which he remembered when a youth. 
He pretended to have no knowledge of what 
had occurred prior to his fourteenth year. 
While diving in Lake George about that 
time he struck his head on a stone, and his 
mental faculties returned, though there was 
still a blank as regarded his boyhood days. 
His education, it was stated, had been 
mysteriously provided for through an un- 
known source. It was intimated that he 
had been brought to this country by a 
French émigré, who had left him with the 
Caughnawaga Indians. 

No Prince was ever less without honor in 
his own country than Williams. His story 
and pretensions were laughed to scorn. A 
battle royal ensued through the magazines 
and newspapers, which still lingers, with- 
out doubt, in the memories of the New- 
Yorkers of those days. 

Williams died in 1858, five years after the 
first publication of the story. During that 
time he was received in certain circles in 
the Fast, when he visited that section, with 
almost royal honors. He played his rdéle 
in the farce right royally. He simply took 
the benefits of his poorien leaving it to his 
champions to make such head as they 
could against the tide of contradictory evi- 
dence which left not a leg for the Dauphin 
story .o stand on. Among other things, affi- 
davits were produced from the mother who 
bore Williams, and from his old playmates 
when he was barely able to run about the 
settlement, carrying the story of his life 
up to the time he went to Long Meadovs. 
As to the unknown source from which funds 
were supplied, this was shown to be a 
myth, like all the rest of the stories, by the 
late Bishop Robertson of Missouri, who, 
before his elevation to the Bishopric, had 
been Williams’s literary executor. In the 
latter’s papers were found the original bills 
for Williams’s education. They,had been 
paid by Eastern benevolent. societies. 

Nor were there others things wanting to 
show the flimsiness of the story. Williams 
had none of the chivalrous, high-toned 
sentiments that would be looked for in a 
son of the beautiful and unfortuhate Queen 
of France. Not the least of these evidences 
was the story of his marriage. His wife 
was Miss Mary Jourdan, a beautiful creole, 
the daughter of a French father and a 
Menominee mother. Miss Jourdan was en- 
gaged to a voyageur, whoatthe time was 
absent from the settlement. Williams fell 
in love with her, and, aware of the In- 
dian customs, made his approaches to the 
mother, and, by aid of presents, secured 
her consent to his marriage with her daugh- 
ter. The first the young lady knew of the 
change in her prospects was a notification 
that she need not go to school that day, as 
she was to be married to ‘Priest Will- 
iams’”’ in the evening. Married they were, 
the man of thirty and the girl of fourteen. 
In the Summer of 1825, soon after his mar- 
riage, Williams took his young bride East 
to New-York, where she was baptized and 
confirmed in Trinity Church by no less a 
person than Bishop Hobart. The ceremonies 
ereated as vivid an impression as did the 
baptism of Pocahontas two centuries be- 
fore, in London. 

This was twenty years before the launch- 
ing of Williams’s pretensions to royal birth. 
It is one of the peculiarities of the story 
that the alleged Dauphin did not take his 
wife into his confidence regarding the _ in- 
formation said to have beef furnished him 
by Prince de Joinville. The first she knew 
of her exalted rank was through a friend 
who had just read the Hanson story in 
Putnam’s. Many anécdotes are told illus- 
trative of Williams’s petty deceits, which 
had in them all of the low cunning of an 
Indian and nothing of the noble-mindedness 
that was to be expected of a scion of the 
royal race from which he claimed descent. 

It was for a long time a matter of no 
little curiosity as to where Williams got 
the foundation for his preposterous story, 
for, shrewd and cunning as he was, in a 
certain way, it was not believed that he 
could have originated it himself. His 
mother said that it grew out of joking re- 
marks by several French officers, who said 
he resembled the lost Dauphin. Many 
years later the original source came to light. 
Col. H. E. Eastman, a Milwaukee attorney, 
who in early days was a resident of Green 
Bay, said that he was the originator of the 
idea and story of the lost Dauphin. Col. 
Eastman said that he had, in leisure hours, 
while at Green Bay, written the story which 
had served as the foundation of Williams’s 
claims. Later he met Williams and 
became interested in him and adopted him 
as the hero of his tale. Williams was 
flattered by the distinction, and the tnanu- 
scripts were loaned him from time to time 
to read at his leisure. Afterward Col. Hast- 
man learned that he had had them all copied. 
This was in the Winter of 1848. The re- 
mainder of the story is best told in Col. 
Sastman’s own language. ‘‘ You were none 
of you,” he says, ‘‘so much astonished as 
I was when I went into Follett’s bookstore, 
in Green Bay, one day in 1853, and bought 
a number of Putnam’s Magazine containing 
the startling discovery of the mislaid Dau- 
phin in my own languege, all but the affi- 
davits and other special proofs, which I 
never had any purpose of procuring. My 
facts were drawn entirely from imagina- 
tion.”’ 

But Williams played his part to the last. 
After his death, among his papers were 
found notes in which he was addressed as 
Louis XVII., and in which he was referred 
to as ‘“‘ your Gracious Majesty.” His papers 
were signed with the royal cipher. mong 
the papers was a manifesto drawn in truly 
royal style, in which he laid down the 
course of action he should have pursued in 
case he had been called to rule over that 
great nation which had formerly been the 
fief of his ‘‘ ancestors.”’ 

Williams died in 1858 while on a trip to 
the East, and was buried among the people 
he had deserted. In the Museum of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, besides the 
picture, painted by Catlin, are a _ leather- 
covered trunk and a copper teakettle, which 
had been his traveling companions on his 
missionary trips. 





A SMALL CANINE THIEF. 


Watched His Chance and 


Stole a Sponge. 


How He 


It is somewhat singular that a man, by 
keeping his eyes open, can see unexpectedly 
many interesting incidents of city life every 
day, but cannot see incidents that he ex- 
pects to see. If he travels up and down and 
across town frequently he may expect to 
see fires, but the chances are that he will 
travel for weeks without seeing a sign of 
flames, although the record in the news- 
papers indicates that eight or ten fires a 
day are not unusual. Likewise, in regard to 
accidents in the streets. If a cable car runs 
over a person it is reported that a great 
throng gathered at the scene, but it is 
evident that the number of persons that 
could be summoned as witnesses is very 
small. Hardly an hour passes without 
something happening in Broadway and at- 
tracting a crowd in a few minutes, but 
hundreds on the outskirts are obliged to 
ask, “‘ What's the matter?’’ Minor incidents 
are sized up sooner, and sometimes they 


are as interesting as the incidents one ex- 
pects to see. That was exemplified at 
aeeeeey and Fulton Street at noon re- 
cently. 

One of the peddlers there had a box of 
sponges on the curbstone. Being obliged to 
be on guard against the approach of a po- 
liceman, he did not observe a stub-tailed 
dog until after it had seized a sponge with 
its teeth and started to run across the 
street. His features expressed amazement 
and anger in quick succession as he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ You little cuss!”’ and ran after 
the dog. The dog became bewildered slight- 
ly while trying to escape, and he glanced 
backward to see if he had been pursued, 
The peddler hesitated over leaving his box 
too far out of sight, and, on the crossing, 
contented himself with whistling and snap- 
ping his fineers at the dog in a manner 
suggestive of his desires to recover the 
sponge. But the dog would not be influ- 
enced by a strange voice. Fifty persons 
watched the performance, and, although a 
few sympathetic individuals tried_to catch 
the dog, the majority laughed. Seeing an 
opening under a wagon, the dog jumped 
through and scampered up the street. It is 
not unreasonable to believe that those who 
saw the incident imagined that the dog had 
been trained to steal, although its master 
did not reveal himself in the immediate 
vicinity. 





The Bicycle in Charleston, 
Letter to The Baltimore Sun. 

Charleston cannot be said to be a pro- 
gressive city, with one or two exceptions, 
of which a thriving and up-to-date morn- 
ing paper is one and the fondness of the 
fair sex for the “bike” another. The 
manner in which the Charleston girls took 
to the bicycle was a surprise, to no 
others so much as the Charlestonians 
themselves. The fair ones have not yet 
taken up with “ bloomers,”’ but have, as 
a substitute, dark skirts and leggins. The 
Charleston girl, as we see her on the street, 
at the theatre, and at church, does not 
rival her Baltimore or Richmond sisters in 
her carriage or style, but she has a sweet, 
expressive face, a soft look from her eyes, 
a pronunciation distinctively her own, that 
both attractive and e g;. she 
taste, and her 


is 

scaring “ctaaibe bes” hat she is—a 
s rew 

Southern aris : 





"AN INDIAN ROYAL, TIGER 


Esparhecher, the New Chief of the 
Creek Nation. 





TRIUMPHANT OVER ALL HIS ENEMIES 


A Fall-Blooded Indian Who Fought 
Against the South—Reasons of 
His Opposition to an Al- 
lotment of Lands. 


OKMULGEER, I. T., Feb. 15.—In the line of 
head chiefs of the Creek Nation none had a 
more varied and interesting career than the 
one who has just assumed management of 
the affairs of that tribe. His ‘‘ boy name” 
is Esparhecher, pronounced with the initial 
“E” silent. His war name is Kachur 
Emarthler, or Royal Tiger. He is generally 
known by his boy name. He was born in 
1828, among the Upper Towns of the old 
Creek Confederacy, in Alabama, under the 
rule of old Opothleyoholo. His parents were 
both ftll-blood Creeks, and traced their 
families back to the original tribe which 
journeyed eastward from the Montezuma 
country, and which assisted in the subjuga- 
tion of the various Eastern tribes that after- 
ward formed a part of the Creek Confeder- 
acy. 

Esparhether and his parents were among 
those who followed the famous Chilly Mc- 
Intosh, when he led most of the members 
of the Upper Towns from Alabama to the 
new Indian country in the Far West. His 
parents died soon after reaching their set- 
tlement on,the Canadian River, and then 
he began a hard fight to secure even the 
most indifferent education. 

Esparhecher is over six feet in height, 
very erect and commanding in appearance, 
weighs about 175 pounds, and is in every 
respect what Cooper would have called an 
ideal Indian. While he is a man of very 
few words, yet when he considers it his 
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G. W. Stidham, 
Late Chief Justice, Creek Nation. 





duty he talks with forceful fluency, and is 
considered one of the ablest ‘‘ war orators ’”’ 
of the tribe. He has made many war 
speeches to his people, and he never failed 
to influence them by his oratory. In tribal 
affairs he is inclined to act with modera- 
tion, but when he makes up his mind as 
to what is right and for the best interests 
of his people he is very resolute and deter- 
mined in the maintenance of his position. 
Being at all times anxious to preserve and 


defend every right and interest of kis 
tribe and to secure every possible advant- 
age for his people, he has always been 
very popular with everybody except. the 
squaw-men and the politicians. They have 
always been afraid to confide in him, as 
he has never missed an opportunity to de- 
nounce them and their schemes and job- 
bery in tribal affairs. 

When the war of the rebellion broke out 
Esparhecher was inelined to stand by the 
Government, but when he heard that Chief 
John Ross was permitting Gen, Pike to or- 
ganize a regiment among the Cherokees, he 
consented to join a company of Creeks for 
the Confederate Army. But he soor discoy- 
ered that the soldiers of the rebel army 
were treating in the most shameful manner 
all Indians who would not join them, 
while the Union Army was befriending 
them, and, with many of the Cherokees, he 
joined a Union regiment. At the close of 
the war he was mustered out as Sergeant 
Major of the regiment. 

Esparhecher then assisted in the delicate 
work of reconstructing his people under a 
new treaty, which permitted the formation 
of the present system of tribal government. 
He was sent to Washington in the interests 
of his people, and in every way possible he 
tried to heal the differences which the war 
had caused. He was elected a member of 
the House of Warriors—the lower branch of 
the Creek Legislature—in 1867, but soon re- 
signed to accept the Judgeship over the 
Okmulgee District. ae pi | 1870 old Chief 
Chicota tried to suspend Judge Esparhecher, 
but when the Legislature convened, the 
trouble was investigated and he immediate- 
ly was restored. While on the bench he was 
the terror of evildoers, and the fear of 
falling into the hands of his court and of- 
ficers assisted in driving out many of the 
worst thieves and outlaws. : 

Old Chief Chicota, who had served in 
the Confederate Army with Gen. Pleasant 
Porter, a  half-blood Creek, had_ never 
been thoroughly reconstructed. He was 
always jealous of the influence of Judge 
Esparhecher, and always tried to counter- 
act the work of burying the past differ- 
ences caused by the war. The old chief 
was always trying to keep alive the old 
animosities, and to rekindle any of the 
hatred which he found about to die out. 
Finally, he found an opportunity to send 
some Jight horsemen—as tribal Sheriffs were 
called—into the district presided over by 
Judge sparhecher, where they arrested 
some of the men on a trivial charge and 
hurried them out of the jurisdiction of 
the Judge. The full purport of this move 
was well understood by the Judge and his 
friends, and in order to save the prisoners 
from death on some trumped-up charge, 
the Judge sent his officers and rescued the 
men. In the scrimmage, which occurred, a 
few officers on both sides were Killed. 

This was just what old Chicota desired. 
It gave an opportunity for him to demand 





Esparhecher, (Royal Tiger,) 
Principal Chief, Creek Nation. 





that his tribal councilors assist him in 
humiliating the proud Judge. The poli- 
ticilans well understood that if Esparhecher 
succeeded in protecting these men, his 
popularity would have no bounds among 
the full-bloods of the tribe. -The result 
was that Gen. Porter was called to the 
assistance of the head chief, and Espar- 
hecher soon discovered that all the strength 
of the tribal government was being ar- 
rayed against him, and that he would soon 
be a prisoner in his own court. Friends of 
the Judge from all over the Creek Nation 
quickly armed themselves and rushed to 
his defense. This was the beginning of 
what, in tribal history, is known as “ the 
Esparhecher War,” called by some “ the 
Green Beach War.” 

Esparhecher kept his friends in his ju- 
dicial district and sent runners to all the 
warriors outside of his camp that he would 
see that the Washington authorities fully 
understood the outrage which was attempt- 
ed to be placed upon him and his court 
officers, and that if the full bloods of the 
tribe cared for the friendship of the Wash- 
ington Government they must not take 
sides with old Chicota. This had a strong 
influence on the minds of many of the men 
who were enrolled in the Creek militia, 

who could do nothing but obey the 
orders 0 n. Porter. But their sympa- 
thies. were with the edge and ends. 
Esparhecher camped regular 
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obey his orders, especially when in a fight. 
After several days manoeuvring, one of Por- 
ter’s advance bodies suddenly came upon 
an outpost and before they could realize 
their danger about a dozen werv killed. 

This brought up the whole army. Espar- 
hecher had thrown out a skirmish line, but 
had his strong force concealed in some 
thick timber. His skirmishers gradually 
fell back across an opening, Porter’s men 
following Lhe ay As soon as the skir- 
mishers reached the concealed line and the 
enemy was near enough, Esparhecher gave 
the signal and his men poured a volley into 
the enemy at very close range. Over 100 
were killed, pear wounded, and the entire 
army broke in disorder. Many of the men 
never stopped until they were safe in 
Ocmulgee, and Porter was unable to rally 
any of them for another charge. Wspar- 
hecher then invoked the Federal officers, 
and in a few months he was administering 
justice to law breakers as usual. Thus 
ended the ‘‘ Esparhecher War.” 

Soon after the above exciting incident 
Judge Esparhecher was sent to Washington 
to look after the interests of his tribe, and 
at the death of Chief Justice G. W. Stid- 
ham he was placed on the Supreme bench, 
which position he held when his people 
= him, last Fail, as their principal 
chief. 

In the Creek Nation, but not more than 
in the other tribes, the strongest opposi- 
tion to the proposed allotment and sale 
of surplus lands comes from the squaw- 
men, and from those who, with less Indian 
blood, have more political sagacity. The 
more intelligent full bloods, who have not 
been permitted to participate in either the 
special privileges or the proceeds of the 
numerous jobs and schemes, realize that 
their only hope is through allotment, which 
will overthrow the rings that are now so 
strongly intrenched in their manipulations 
of tribal affairs. But Esparhecher, while 
very progressive and deeply interested in 
the welfare and advancement of his peo- 
ple, is strongly opposed to any plan which 
points toward the abolishment of the pres- 
ent tribal government, and the ownership 
of lands in common. He is a stickler for 
what he “alls ‘‘ the traditions of our fa- 
thers,’”’ and in his declarations and speech- 
es he takes the position that there is not 
in all the history of the American Indian 
one instance where a tribe has ever been 
induced to take lands in severalty and dis- 
pose of the surplus but what disaster in 
every form has followed. He declares that 
from the very nature of his people, this 
allotment is the best possible plan for the 
quick and complete annihilation of the 
tribe. He says that when an Indian is 
forced to confine himself to one little piece 
of land or spot of ground he cannot last 
long; he is like a wild beast in a cage, and 
it was never the intention of the Great 
Spirit that the American Indian should be 
forced to accept the ways and habits of 
the white man, and be forced so to live as 
quickly to wipe out his tribe. 

It is believed that, whatever may be ac- 
complished by the Dawes commission, or 
by any special Congressional committee, 
the Creeks will never agree to any change 
in their government or ownership of lands 
ae the Royal Tiger is their principal 
chief. 





THE ARCHANGEL GABRIEL 
Carl Conrad's Original Conception for 
an Monument, 


HARTFORD, Conn., Feb. 15.—The conven- 
tional idea of the Archangel Gabriel on the 
morning of the Resurrection has been aban- 
doned by the Hartford sculptor, Carl Con- 
rad, in designing the figure for the monu- 
ment that is to be erected at Troy, N. Y., 
in memory of George H. Thacher of that 
city. 

The design of Mr. “onrad which has been 
accepted by the family and the model sent 
to Rome to be cut in Italian marble, repre- 


sents the Archangel in a sitting posture, 
with face upturned awaiting the Divine 
behest to summon the dead from their 
last sleep. The expression of the face is 




















New Figure of Archangle Gabriel, 
Designed for Monument in Memory of George H. 
Thacher, Troy, N. Y. 





one of intense expectancy, befitting the 
event in which the celestial being is to be- 
come a participant. The conception is new, 
and has been worked out in detail with 
great care, 

Mr. Conrad is the sculptor who designed 
the sarcophagus that has recently been 
completed in memory of Samuel J. Tilden. 
His work is widely known throughout the 
country. Mr. Conrad is a native of Ger- 
many, but served in a New-York regiment 
during the civil war. At the conclusion 
of hostilities he completed his education as 
a sculptor abroad. Returning to this coun- 
try he came to this city, and has been 
identified for years with art interests in 
New-England. 





KAISER WILLIAM ON PARLIAMENTS 


He Sees No Prospect that They Could 
Govern Better than He Does. 


From The Berliner Tageblatt. 
During the recent celebration of the 
foundation of the empire, an old gentle- 
man, who was a guest of the Emperor, 
advised his Maiesty to introduce a purely 
Parliamentary system of government. as 
the best remedy for all revolutionary ten- 
dencies. In reply, his Majesty said: 
“What a thing it is you are asking! 
Can I take a step of the unwisdom of which 
I am deeply convinced? Nay more; shall 
I initiate a thing which the political situ- 
ation does not in the least call for? That 
would be a very unphilosophical policy. 
“Our Parliaments have, indeed, majori- 
ties, but no majority. Whom is one to 
govern with them? I hope I really am not 
an immodest man. I am very willing to re- 
spect an assembly of able men, but am I 


to call upon them to inspire me with re- 
spect? y people are at liberty to use 
their constitutional rights to put an end 
to the unblessed splitting-up of parties, and 
politically to separate the whole men from 
the half men. Even should the result be 
neaens extremely disagreeable to me per- 
sonally, Shall be the first to show com- 
plete respect for the constitution. 

“IT am often misunderstood, though I 
throw no veil whatever over my thoughts. 
I fulfill the high mission intrusted to me by 
God with the best will, and to the best of 
my judgment, and have no intention what- 
ever to force my opinions on anybody. So 
long »S a man does not violate the laws, 
everybody may sling his — as he 

leases. When my strength no longer suf- 

ces to enable me to guide our political des- 

tinies, then I shall cease to be responsible 
to God for what happens. Our nation has 
given such splendid proofs of warlike ma- 
turity, and my grandfather was the peer- 
less drili sergeant in the matter. The po- 
litical drill sergeant, on the other hand, is 
the constitution, which, and ont one man’s 
will, always commantis in the last resort. 

“The political situation nowadays is always 
the work of the whole nation, not of sin- 
gle man. If you only knew how I detest 
toadies of all kinds! The time needs men 
of solid backbone, men true to their con- 
victions. Where is there a majority of such 
men? Show me them. in order that I may 
offer them my imperial salute. God grant 
that the second quarter century of the 
empire’s existence may bring abouta sep- 
aration among the political spirits, and pro- 

uce a majority which will place the wel- 
are of the nation above all private inter- 
ests. Only in wueh a Senipesesien o. I 
see a guarantee for a y inner t- 
ical development, puteh will keep us strong 
against enemies abroad.” 
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When Battery Park Was the Fashion- 
able Residence Quarter. 


SOME OF THE NEIGHBORING RESORTS 


The Famous Bowling Green Statue of 
King George If, Which Was Later 
Molded Bullets—The 


Washington 


Into 


Honse. 


Nearly every New-Yorker at some time 
goes down to the Battery, and as he saun- 
ters along the broad promenade next the 
water and views the magnificent bay and 
the picture of commerce spread before him, 


wonders how fashion ever permitted itself 
to be driven by the inroads of business from 
this most beautiful spot on Manhattan 
Island. To see it in its most picturesque 
aspect, the best time of day is when the 
sun ‘is setting ablaze the Jersey hills, a 
glowing background to the majestic figure 
of Liberty on Bedloe’s Island. The grim 
old fort on Governors Island and Castle 
Garden invite inquiry and turn attention 
to the historic associations of the Battery 
and the significance of its name. 

The Battery is the oldest of the city’s 
parks, and has been public ground since 
the landing of the first Dutch colonist. It 
was there that Peter Minuit, acting for 
the Dutch West India Company, made his 
famous bargain with the Indians, by which 
the island of Manhattan was purchased for 
some trinkets and wares, valued in our 
money at $24. That was on May 6, 1626. 

For a period of nearly 200 years the his- 
tory of the Battery was the history of New- 
Amsterdam and New-York. . In the early 
Dutch days it was a ‘“‘common,” and his- 
tory has made familiar its surroundings at 
that time. To the east of it, extending 
south from Bowling Green, was old Fort 
Amsterdam, within the walls of which were 
the domiciles of the first.settlers, the ware- 
house where the Indians found a market for 
their skins, the barracks, and the house of 
Gov. Wouter Van Twiller. 

Later, when the-settlement outgrew its 
narrow confines and a wall or palisade was 
built across the island at what has since 
become Wall Street, the Battery Park 
remained still the ‘‘Commons.” To the 
north of it was the first tavern, kept in 
turn by Peter Koch and Martin Cregier, 
subsequently becoming Burns’s’ Coffee 
House, and later the King’s Arms. It was 
here that New-York’s merchants met Oct. 
31, 1765, and signed resolutions to import 
no goods from England till the stamp act 
was repealed. 

When the stamp act was repealed in 1770, 
they erected a leaden statue of King George 
ill. on Bowling Green, as an evidence of 
their satisfaction, but after the Declaration 
of ‘Independence, this statue was torn 
down and molded into bullets for the Con- 
tinental soldiers. 

Prior to the Revolutionary War, on the 
site of the present Washington Building, 
Capt. Archibald Kennedy of the Royal 
Navy, and then Collector of the Port, bu'‘lt 
a mansion ahd took up his residence with 
his newly wedded wife, a daughter of Col. 
Peter Schuyler. The same building was 
successively the headquarters of Gens. Lee, 
Putnam, and Washington, and of Sir Henry 
Clinton and Gens. Robertson, Carleton, 
Gage, Cornwallis, and Howe, and from it 
Major André, the British spy, set out on 
his journey to meet the traitor, Benedict 
Arnold. In the adjoining house Arnold sub- 
sequently had his quarters, and was en- 
gayed in raising an American Loyal Legion, 
when the patriot Sergt. John Champe en- 
deavored to effect his capture. The garden 
in the rear sloped down to the bank of the 
North River, now further extended by fill- 
ing in, and the attempt was to be made by 
a landing party. Arnold, however, removed 
on the day set for the exploit. 

As a hostelry, | Broadway became the 
Washington House, and continued to be so 
known until torn down in 1882 to make way 
for the present structure. Fort Amster- 
dam after various changes in name under 
Dutch and English rule, finally became 
Fort George. Conneeted with it in 1776 was 
the Capsy Battery, with thirteen %2-pound, 
one 24-pound, three 18-pound cannon, and 
four mortars. In anticipation of attack 
by a French fleet in 1778, this battery was 
considerably enlarged by the British, and 
mounted ninety-four guns. East of this 
was the Whitehall Battery, with two 4dz- 
pound guns, from which the street takes 
its name, and a similar battery was erected 
in the rear of 1 Broadwa>, while an earth- 
work was thrown up across Broadway 
above Bowling Green, protected by twe 
guns, also. ‘Thus is explained the origin of 
the Battery’s name, 

The Capsy Battery was near the site of 
the present liberty pole, from which on 
each recurring anniversary of Evacuation 
Day the Stars.and Stripes are floated in 
celebration of the memorable feat of Capt. 
John Van Arsdale, who on Nov. 25, 1783, 
climbed the greased flagstaff on which the 
departing British had nailed their defeatea 
colors. That pole, however, stood on the 
ground near 1 Bowling Green. 

Fort George was demolished in 1790-1, 
and on its site was erected a commodious 
residence for the President of the United 
States. It was never used for that. pur- 
pose, however, but before the selection of 
Albany as the State capital, it was the 
Gubernatorial mansion, and was occupied 
by Gov. George Clinton, and later it was 
uged as a Custom House. In time it gave 
way to the present row of dwellings, once 
the homes of fashionable New-Yorkers, and 
now occupied as steamship offices. 

What is now known as Castle Garden 
was built in 1805, and called Fort Clinton, 
after the Governor. It was constructed 
on an artificial island of riprap, the area of 
the park having since been enlarged by 
filling in, so as to surround it. It was 
then reached by a wooden bridge some 
forty feet long and twelve feet wide. The 
park became the city’s chief promenade, 
shaded with trees, and traversed by grav- 
eled walks, widening between irregular 
grass plots, with benches conveniently 
placed near the beach. It presented a gala 
scene of an afternoon or evening: in those 
old Knickerbocker days. 

State Street, Marketfield Street, now Bat- 
tery Place; Bowling Green, and lower 
Greenwich Street and Broadway were lined 
with residences. Robert Fulton lived on 
lower Broadway. Washington Irving re- 
sided near the corner of State and Bridge 
Streets, and among other families were 
the Beekmans, at 3 Broadway; the Heisers, 
at 26 State Street, and the Gihons, at 2 
Bowling Green. Stephen Whitney, a whole- 
sale grocer, who had accumulated an es. 
tate worth several millions, lived at Bowl- 
ing Green and State Street till his death 
during the late war. John Howe of Philip 
& John Howe, dry goods auctioneers, lived 
on State Street. His brother Philip, in the 
first quarter of the century, was, Mayor 
of the city. At 6 State Street lived Mr. 
Howland of Howland & Aspinwall, and 
next door lived a son of Bishop Moore. 
The home of James K. Paulding was at 20 
Whitehall Street. Mr. Edgar, a prominent 
dry goods auctioneer, had his residence 
in Greenwich Street, a few doors above 
Battery Place, and next to him lived Lu- 
men Reed, a wholesale grocer. 

Delmonico occupied what was afterward 
the Stevens House, in its day a great re- 
sort of the politicians. Bayard’s Chop 
House, in State Street, was famous for its 
green turtle soup. At 16 and 40 Whitehall 
Street the signs of Robert Parkinson may 
still be seen. The place at 16 was opened 
in 1859, and the other in 1865. Here the 
old-timers went when they wanted to be 
quite sure of getting the “real old stuff,” 
and for years, though plain and old-fash- 
ioned, they have been popular resorts for 
shipping folk and army officers, and reckon 
among their patrons many prominent per. 
sonages. 

Gen. Jacob Morton. chief of the city mili- 
tia, resided at 13 State Street. In front 
of his house in the park, was ‘‘ The Hol- 
low,”’ a little, shallow pond, used for skat- 
ing in Winter and a grassy playground in 
Summer. From his baleony he was wont 
to review the troops. Before Washington 
Square was laid out the Battery was the 
city’s parade ground, and here in their hey- 
day did the Pulaski Cadets, the Light 
Guard, and the red-coated City Guard, and 
the Tompkins Blues show their fancy 
manoeuvres. 

Once about 1840, during a competitive 
drill between the Clty Guard and the Light 
Guard, (later the Old Guard,) the red coats 
of the former led to their being unmerci- 
fully guyed, and finally jostled by the on- 
lookers till they were forced to beat a re. 
treat before the mob, leaving the field in 
possession of the City Guard. The Tomp- 
kins Blues later named themselves ‘for 
Lieut. Col. Baxter, and were subsequently 
merged with some of the others in the 
Twelfth Regiment of the National Guard. 

The park was also the scene of some of 
the best baseball contests at a still later 
day, when the Red Stockings and the Blue 
Stockings vied for the championship of the 
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is 1849, Louis Kossuth visited this 


meetings and festivities. Indeed, as early 
as 1824, the great reception accorded Lafay- 


ette took place there, and later Presidents. 


Jackson and Tyler and Henry Clay were 
there received with great demonstrations. 
In 1849 the park had been extended out to 
take in the fort, though the sea wall was 
not built till later. There was an iron 
railing about the cuter limits with ornate 
gateways, the Po entrances being at 
Bowling Green, an at the junction of 
State and Whitehall Streets. Kossuth was 
escorted to the garden, where he was to 
speak, by the entire first division of the 
militia and numerous civic bodies. He ex- 
cused himself for some hesitation in speech 
by saying that he had to think in his native 
language and speak in English, When he 
had finished, the soldier boys gave an ex- 
hibition of scaling the ramparts, for they 
made a rush for the stage, and, mounting 
it, surrounded the patriot and vied with one 
another for the honor of shaking his hand. 

Another great ovation was given to Jenny 
Lind, who sang in Castle Garden on Sept. 
12, 1850, to a thirty-thousand-dollar house. 
When the steamer that brought her ar- 
rived, P. T. Barnum had a carriage await- 
ing her, but the enthusiastic crowd took 
the horses out and dragged it to Del- 
monico’s, opposite Bowling Green. Genin, 
the hatter, paid $225 for a seat to hear the 
great songstress, the principal seats being 
sold at auction. This amount was ex- 
ceeded, however, in Providence, where a 
doctor bid $650. 

The old building had an enormous arena, 
and galleries surrounded the wall, where 
stereoptican views of cities were one of the 
attractions. In 1852 and 1853 Dodsworth’s 
Band gave Sunday night concerts there. 

Shortly after this time the State, to cor- 
rect abuses of immigration, and to save 
immigrants from the hands of sharpers, 
established an immigration bureau, and 
made of Castle Garden a landing station. 
There, in later years, where the early 
settlers first trod these shores, the larger 
part of our present foreign population was 
landed. A considerable portion of the _— 
was fenced in, and numerous buildings 
were erected within to accommodate the 
business of the bureau. These were all 
torn down and the space restored to the 
park, when, in 1890, the Federal Govern- 
ment took charge of immigration and util- 
ized the Barge Office for the purpose. Two 
years later the Ellis Island station was 
completed, and here the immigrants are 
now inspected, and then ferried across to 
the Barge Office, where they pass out of an 
iron gate next the Ship News Office—a gate 
which might well be called the gate of the 
Nation. The immigrants get their first 
view of the new country under more favor- 
able circumstances certainly than do_the 
first cabin passengers, who are landed at 
the steamship piers, and must make their 
way through the less sightly side streets 
before reaching their destination. 

Some years ago it was thought that the 
Customs authorities could handle the cabin 
passengers more advantageously at a com- 
mon depot, and the new Barge Office was 
built at the east end of the Battery in 1883. 
Incoming passengers were taken from the 
steamers: at Quarantine in steamboats and 
landed there, the French steamer Laurent, 
on Aug. 27, 1884, being the first thus to 
land her passengers. The scheme was 
found unsatisfactory. and the old method 
was resumed. The Barge Office was orgin- 
ally at Pier 1, East River. Before the days 
of steamships, the Customs officers who 
board incoming vessels .to take _ the 
declarations of passengers were rowed 
out to them in a barge. This has now 
given place to the revenue cutters which tie 
up at the Battery slip. Back as far as 
1856 the Ship News Office shared the 
quarters of the Barge Office, and the 
marine seporters rowed out from there to 
incoming vessels. 

When Tweed came into power the Bat- 
tery Park had come to be a dilapidated 
place. During the war it was turned into 
a recruiting camp, and for some years after 
barracks were maintained there. All man- 
ner of rubbish had been used in the fill- 
ing in by the contractor, the elder George 
Law, and was kept from being washed 
away with the tides by a dike of rip-rap 
at the outer edge. Along the W hitehall 
Street railing an army of old-time apple 
women had pitched their booths, detracting 
from its appearance, and the place was un- 
safe at night, being the resort of dangerous 
characters. 

Among the redeeming features of the 
Tweed régime was its renovation of Bat- 
tery Park. The barracks and the old apple 
women went, so did the railing; lower 
Whitehall Street was widened, the sea wall 
was built under the engineering direction 
of Gen. McClellan, being finished in 1872; 
trees and shrubs were planted, the walks 
laid in concrete, and pavilions, toilet facil- 
ities, &c., vrevided. 

At Pier 1 North River the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad had a ferry slip at one 
time. Pier A, the headquarters of- the 
Dock Department and the harbor police, 
is of recent date, and was one of the first 
encroachments on the outlook from the 
park. Castle Garden, now being fitted up 
for a city aquarium, which, after much de- 
lay, it is now said, will surely be opened 
next Summer, bears a much changed aspect 
from its early condition, and near by, to 
the right, is a pier used by the fireboat 
New-Yorker, on which has been erected an 
ornate structure for the use of the fire- 
men, sightly enough in itself, but another 
obstruction to the view. To the right of 
this is the grand stairway and float for 
yachtsmen, and of a Summer afternoon the 
steam yachts of rich New-Yorkers may be 
seen lying off in the North River, while 
their launches await their owners at the 
float. 

Nearer the Barge Office, which itself nar- 
rowed the confines of the park, is the Lib- 
erty Island boat landing, a signal illustra- 
tion of the ‘entering wedge.” Landing 
first at the Barge Office, a permit was 
eventually obtained for a float off the Bat- 
tery sea wall for the use of the Liberty boat. 
This in due time gave way to a solid pier 
of spiles. That constructed, ths excursion 
boats saw the advantage of a landing there, 
and ere long it became the most used pier 
for excursion business in the city, and the 
hawkers for these boats make life miser- 
able for all who venture near the place. 
The pier secured, it was next found neces- 
sary to put a railing about it, and then to 
provide a waiting room and iron stanchions 
and frames for a canvas awning. 

Thus with two floating baths as added at- 
tractions in Summer, the Battery is quite 
effectually hemmed in at the waterside, and 
the added beauties of the Tweed régime 
are greatly marred. On the State Street 
side is the elevated road. Formerly the 
southern terminus of the road was in the 
rear of the Washington Building, but as 
a connection with the ferries at the foot of 
Whitehall Street was a very desirable ex- 
tension, it was made. Many damage suits 
from abutting owners were doubtless saved 
the company by the city’s consent to the 
use of a strip of the park instead of the 
street, but the park was in consequence 
horribly disfigured. As no grass grows be- 
neath the structure, an asphalt walk might 
be laid beneath it, protected by suitable 
drip pans, which would provide a shady 
retreat in Summer, a shelter from showers 
for the thousands who visit the park, and 
a dry passage in stormy Winter weather 
the entire length of State street. 

The Staten Island ferry at the foot of 
Whitehall Street, has a history contempo- 
raneous with the Battery. 

In the Colonial days sioops cruised along 
Staten Island and points on the Jersey 
shore and touched on Manhattan Island at 
the same spot to which the ferry now 
runs. Indeed, it was not ull about 1848 that 
a reguiar steam ferry was operated. 
Though in 1745 the city sold the first ferry 
rights to Staten Island, the close of the 
war of 1812 found Farmer Vanderbilt run- 
ning a sloop across the bay with produce. 
Later he established a passenger service 
as well, being assisted by Corneel, his son. 
The latter in time got to have a fleet, and 
was called the ‘*‘ Commodore.” He ran one 
boat to New-Brunswick, N. J., where his 
wife kept aninn. His Staten Island services 
passed through various stages of evolution. 
After the awful catastrophe of July 30, 1871, 
by which 104 persons lost their lives at the 
New-York slip by an explosion on the 
ferryboat Westfield, the service was oper- 
ated by a company styled the Staten Island 
Railway. In 1883 the present rapid transit 
company was formed. 

A feature of the Battery, without which 
no record would be complete, is the Battery 
boatman, He is the typical New-York prod- 
uct, and he holds forth at the Battery 
Basin under the shadow of the Barge Office. 
He is a combination to-day of the old Bat- 
tery boatman and the Whitehall boatman. 
Before the park was extended a pier ran 
out to a float in deep water, and about 
this was the fleet of the Battery boatmen, 
while a small float at a point now used by 
the Bay Ridge ferry was owned by the 
Whitehall boatmen. The boats of the latter 
were built from a model which known as the 
“Whitehall boat,’’ has become world- 
famous. They are now generally mate 
nineteen feet in length, though eighteen feet 
was the common length at that time. They 
are particularly adapted to harbor purposes, 
and from their build are tmmensely safe 
for boats of their weight. There was great 
rivairy between the Battery and Whitehall 
boatmen,which found ventin manya clev- 
erly sailed race, when it was not an uncom- 
mon sight to see one of the little boats plow- 
ing along the waters of the bay under forty 
yards of canvas, rigged as a sprit sail, as 
compared with thirteen yards ‘generally 
used, and only two men in the boat for 
ballast. 

The services of these boatmen at the 
time of the Westfield explosion in saving 
life won acknowledgment from the city 
when the Battery wall was built by the 
.construction of the basin, which is set 
apart for their especial use. 





They Say. 
From The Boston Herald. 

At a forthcoming wedding in Portland, 
Me., the groom will promise to love, honor, 
and obey his wife who is an qual suf- 
ragist, d made her affianged agree to 











She Was Once a Danger Signal for a 
Prancing White Charger. 





BUT THE PAIR WERE A GOOD-LUCK OMEN 





Trolleys and Cable Cars Have Made 
the Once Common Conjunctiv- 
ity a Rarity—Whence Came 
the Superstitions ? 


The red-headed girl and the white horse! 
How fine they look, together. No wonder 
they attract universal attention. 

But alas, since the cable cars and the 
trolley cars were evolved from the hurly 
burly of modern progress, this beautiful 


and inspiring combination of colors has 
become much less frequent in the streets 
of New-York and Brooklyn. 

This is a direct loss to the scenery here- 
abouts. 

The time was when a philosopher of this 
town, meeting a girl with the auburn hair 
on Broadway, need only spin on his heel 
to regale his vision with the spectacle 0i 
a white horse coming from the opposite 
direction. And in the good old days, a lover 
of omens could stroll through the Bowery 
and count the mystic conjunctions hour 
after hour, until he had accumulated enough 
material to fill a dream book. 

Now all is changed. The white horses 
that used to haul the Broadway and Third 
Avenue cars have gone far away. Some are 


dragging milk wagons around and among 
the wilds of Hoboken and Newtown.‘ Others 
are engaged in the exciting business of 
pulling stages between the railroad sta- 
tions and the hotels out on Long Island. 
There is good reason to believe that not a 
few have found their way to the free-lunch 
counters of east side saloons in the shape 
of “corned beef’ and Frankfurter sau- 
Sages. The remainder are attached to 
junk carts, and are still wandering around 
town, blind in one eye, but with the other 
eye wide open in search of danisels with 
the hair of red. 

Mr. Andrew Lang, in his book on myths, 
is silent on the subject of the superstition 
of the red-headed girl and the white horse. 
Singularly enough, even Prof. ‘Max Miiller 
mentions no trace of the superstition in 
the Rigveda, or the ancient Aryan folk 
lore. There is no mention of the red- 
headed girl and: the white horse supersti- 
tion in the Moorish chronicles. It has not 


yet been dug out of the Old Norse myth- 
ology, although no doubt it lurks there 
somewhere. Scandinavian legends afford no 
direct clue, Homer does not speak of it, 
Virgil is reticent on the subject. It is true 
that Homer spoke of the yellow hair of 
Helen of Troy, but modern scholars are 
divided in opinion as to whether or not 
Homer meant ‘red’? when he said “ yel- 
low. If he meant “ red,” of course there 
was a white horse in Troy. The Lady 
Godiva of ye gude olde England rode a 
white horse,.but Mr. Alfred Tennyson, in 
describing her hair, which reached to the 
ground, forgot to mention whether it was 
auburn or red. 

And so, while there are traces of the red- 
headed girl and white-horse superstition 
cropping up here and there in history, there 
is, nevertheless, no positive evidence as to 
how and when and where it originated. No 
known work on charms, omens, and prog- 
nostications contains the needed informa- 
tion, Even unto this day it is not clearly 
settled in the minds of scholars exactly 
what this beautiful superstition does prog- 
nosticate, except that in a general way it is 
supposed to bring good luck. 

The only thing really certain about this 
myth is that it has become well established 
in the United States, where ordinary 
charms, omens, and prognostications are at 
a discount. ng before the civil war 
the superstition was current in the South, 
especially in Georgia. It was a common 
thing for a red-headed girl to sit at her 
window and count the white horses as they 
passed: Popular games were founded on the 
idea, that wherever and whenever a red- 
headed - girl. was-seen, there also would be 
seén a white horse. 

Throughout the entire country, from 
Maine to California, this superstition or 
myth has grown into a common saying, fre- 
quently the occasion of much ridicule and 
of no little embarrassment to the red-head- 
ed girl. 

The idea beyond the saying is rational 
enough. White horses are relatively scarce. 
So also are red-headed girls. Therefore, 
the two might naturally be supposed to be 
in conjunction. No saying is so ridiculous 
as not to obtain some believers, but no 
superstition can last long without some 
actual signs behind it. 

The saying of the red-headed girl and the 
white horse has stood the test of time re- 
markably well. Indeed, it is surprising how 
many persons—-skeptical at first—have come 
to firmly believe this saying, after they 
have observed for themselves the curious 
coincidences. which it involves. It has 
broken out violently in places, like the 
epizootic. There was an outbreak of this 
kind in New-York five years ago. Some of 
the newspapers devoted columns to the su- 
perstition, and the tank drama gave way 
for awhile to the red-headed girl and the 
white-horse drama, with a real red-headed 
girl and a real white horse as the two stars 
of the show. 

Some of the believers in the supersti- 
tion have aggravated themselves into fanat- 
icism. They have degenerated into cranks. 
There are some theosophists, for example, 
who hold that a red-headed woman, after 
death, changes into a white horse and vice 
versa, ad infinitum. There is one feature of 
the subject which cannot fail to be extreme- 
ly flattering to the woman with the auburn 
hair. By common consent the white horse is 
one of the most beautiful animals of its kind. 
The milk-white palfrey is a steed which 
excites the poet to his extremest flight of 
rhetoric and adoration. Hence—but the 
red-headed woman is well able to reason 
that out for. herself. A famous show= 
man, now dead, during one of his pil- 
grimages through the country,.aroused the 
interest and enthusiasm of his circus- 
going constituents to an unusual point by 
mounting a red-headed girl on a -white 
horse and sending her forth at the head 
of his procession of the wonders of the 
universe. She was his Lalla Rookh, and 
under her benign influence his show made 
more money that season than ever be- 
fore in its history. 

The origin of the red-headed girl is a 
mystery, and so, likewise, is the origin of 
the white horse. The origin of the super- 
stition of their conjunctive appearance is a 
mystery. Whetler they are each of them 
to be accounted for by Mr. Darwin's 
theory of natural selection and the survival 
of the fittest, remains to be determined. 
The white horse, it may be said in passing, 
is noted for its gentleness, for its mild dis- 
position. Whether the red-headed girl and 
the white horse appeared contemporaneously 
on the earth, is a problem not yet solved by 
geological science. There are no fossil re- 
mains of either—that is, there is none which 
has been identified as such. Cleopatra had 
red hair, and modern explorations have in- 
dicated pretty clearly that red-headed men 
were brewing beer in Egypt 5,000 years ago, 
but there were no horses in Egypt either 
then or in the time of Cleopatra. Therefore 
it is not likely that this singular superstition 
had an Egyptian origin. No matter what 
its origin, the red-headed girl and white- 
horse superstition is a good thing for 
dreams and divinations. The red-headed 
girl is all right. As for the white horse, fit 
has long been a puzzle to astrologers, and 
when not too lean, it is a fine guide for @ 
doctor’s gig. 





Charleston, South Carolina. 


From The Baltimore Sun. 

There is a tendency among many 
Charlestonians to live upon the reminis- 
cences of the past. Charleston to them 
would not be the paradise that it has been, 
and in their mind still is, if it should un- 
dergo the innovations experienced by other 
Southern cities, and they are, therefore, 
happier to see their city as it always was. 
Even though it should be without the mod- 
ern improvements and the progressiveness 
of the age, it still has that which cannot 
be taken from it—the time-honored reputa- 
tion for its hospitality, its courtesy, and its 
kindness to strangers, a reputation that is 
rigidly sustained and for which she is 
placed in the foremost rank and justly de- 
serves all homage from every lover of the 
sunny South. 





The Faithful Dog Brought Sad News. 


From The Boston Herald. 

Stephen Hogan of Northfield, Vt, went 
into the woods one day recently to chop 
down a tree. His dog returned to the house 
later, and by his peculiar actions it 
supposed that something had Rappened te 
his master. Upon searching, =H : 
was found unconscious, having been s 
with a dead branch. He was taken 1e 

the mext m having never. 





° M7 ose © 
HER POINT OF VIEW. 


The new maid looked rather unhappy as 
the mistress entered the kitchen after 
breakfast one day last week. ‘ Aren’t you 
well, Nora?” was the kind inquiry, prompt- 
ed by this very evident depression. 

“Only fairish, mum, but” (this with a 
very resigned air) “I’m used to it. Sick- 
ness runs in our family, mum. Me father 
and mother, one of thim is always ailin’ 
like, an’ if it’s not ayther of thim, it ’ud be 


the horse, mum.” 
*.* 

“The increased steerage rates,” says the 
manager of one of the Atlantic liner’s 
booking offices, “‘ has had some effect upon 
immigrant travel undoubtedly. Still, as 
many in the end will get here. The Irish 
servant in America is the great patron of 
our line in the steerage department. Her 
generosity is unlimited. A girl came in the 
other day to secure three places for as many 
sisters and cousins out from Dublin. She was 
surprised when she found it would cost her 
$26.50 to bring out one person, against $10 
and $15 of last year. But she did not fal- 
ter. ‘I must save a little more,’ she said, 
and went away. She will come back before 
very long with the needed sum. The self- 
denial of these girls is often very touching, 
and the amount of money they send over 
to their friends is amazing to one who 
looks into the matter for the first time. In 
December, by the last three steamers reach- 
ing the other side before Christmas, we sent 
out in drafts to Ireland $20,000, almost 
every dollar of which came straight out of 
kitchen service. The friends over there are 
none too grateful, either. They have had 
so much that they regard more as their 
right, and take it with scant appreciation, 
protesting if for some reason, sickness or 
want of work, it is temporarily withheld. 
The parents ship their younger sons and 
daughters over here as soon as they are 
old enough to take the trip. These new- 
comers are often a serious burden, and not 
ently have to be given up as hope- 
esg. 

“Two years ago a girl came here and 
bought a ticket‘to bring out her sister. She 
arrived duly, and in six months the two 
sent for a third daughter of the household, 
She was about fifteen, tall and strong for 
her age, but with no inclination to work. 
She looked upon her sisters as entirely able 
to support her, and made no effort to keep 
the places which they got for her. Her 
board bills became a burdensome inroad 
upon their resources, and last week the oid- 
est sister came for a return ticket to the old 
country. She told me the story, which is 
not a new one, though the reverse is oft- 
ener true, for the girls who come out usu- 
ally dislike to go back. The Irish are a 
warm-hearted, generous race. It is an in- 
teresting point, not without some signifi- 
cance, that the English servants out here 
make few money presents to their home 
friends. The Scotch, too, rarely patronize 
us for drafts to the other side. Of course, 
there are fewer of either of these nationali- 
ties in service here, and probably the need 
in either case is not so great as in Ireland. 
Still, the difference is beyond what is ac- 
counted for by these two facts.”’ 

*,* 

Fashionable French mourning stationery 
has a slender line of silver on the inner side 
of the usual black edge, and the monogram 
is in silver on a background of black in a 
shield or circle. The black. sealing wax 
to be used with these effects shows with 
flecks of silver. 

s,* 

Bishop Potter’s word at, the Vassar 
Alumnae Association, at its luncheon last 
week, deserves accentuation. His talk 
dealt with the abuses and claims of our 
mother tongue. ‘Slang,’ said he, among 
other things, “is one of the greatest dan- 
gers to which our tongue is subjected. Just 
as a coin is debased, so is a language, and 
in this connection I will say that the dia- 
lect story, with all of its tenderness and 
pathos, is of doubtful value.”” He urged 
upon his hearers the necessity to avoid 
the danger of which he felt sure every wo- 
man present was conscious, ‘‘ that of giving 
vigor to expression by the aid of slang.” 
He spoke, too, of the risky stimulant to 
the use of slang among young women from 
the fact that such words on their lips create 
a laugh among men. “ Believe me,” closed 
the Bishop earnestly, ‘“‘ that on the testi- 
mony of young men themselves, you can 
wear no charm greater than that of re- 
served, cultivated, choice speech. Use your 
eye, your mind, your lip to lift up the great 
tongue, Shakespeare’s tongue, which we all 


inherit.” 


s,* 


It is the wise woman who, if she have a 
short purse, will turn her back upon the 
tempting display of Spring and Summer 
fabrics, with which shop counters abound, 
and delve instead among the short lengths 
and remnant piles that are to be found 
everywhere now for the looking. All men 
and some women pronounce the bargain a 


snare and a delusion, but they speak out { 


of the depths of their ignorance. It is the 


refuge of the woman who wishes to dress 
well on a small allowance. The bargain 
buyer should write Dr. Franklin’s maxim 
on her heart before she goes on her shop- 
ping expedition, ‘‘ Never buy a thing be- 
cause it is cheap,” and she should supple- 
ment this with, ‘“ Buy the thing you want 
when it is cheap.” Thus armed and dis- 
armed, she is ready for the fray. Un- 
doubtedly our wise woman knows that 
with two or three good black skirts, stylish- 
ly made, she has the groundwork of all the 
toilets that may be required of her. The 
range of bodices, dinner, ball, reception 
street, and home wear will do the rest. 
The best skirt should be moiré or Satin, 
gy gg the latter; brocade is worn, too, 
ut the satin is the first choice for ele- 
gance. Lengths of these materials, and in 
crepon and serge or brilliantine, are now 
offered, in the clearing out of stock ends 
at inost advantageous rates. The separate 
bodice is as fashionable as ever, and dress- 
makers have at last accepted this fact, and 
become resigned to it. Of bodice materials 
silks of all weaves and designs, fine wools, 
muslins, gauzes, spangled and plain, vel- 
vets, velveteens as handsome almost as 
the mother fabric, and countless more—are 
to be had in remnants much reduced in 
price. Odds and ends of handsome trim- 
mings, laces, passementeries of all sorts 
silvered, jetted, and pailletted in bands 
and pieces, detached ornaments, and hand- 
Some buttons, all sorts of rich garnitures 
abound for the picking at little cost. Have 
a@ general idea of what is needed before 
starting out on a bargain hunt, the reck- 
less notion to catch your remnant before 
you cook it being hazardous, and likely to 
trap one into a purchase that. though 
cheap, may be far from a bargain in the 
end. 

+,* . 
It was a significant séntence in Mrs. Jose- 
Phine Shaw Lowell’s paper on “The Con- 
sumers’ League,” presented last Monday 
afternoon at the Brooklyn Woman's Club, 


to the effect that it is a noticeable 

in shops not on the “ white list ” ens 
ice is frequently vastly superior to those 
where the privileges of the employed are 
greater. This brings the duty of the sales- 
people straight home to themselves. They 
must show that discipline and excellence 
can be maintained without fines and re- 
Strictions, or such will have to be imposed. 

In the paper and in the discussion which 
followed the duties of the shopper were 
made equally clear. Women were urged to 
shop early on Saturday, to be considerate, 
and patient, to know their own minds and 
not bother saleswomen unnecessarily. It 
Was evident that, as in the case of mistress 
and maid, both parties to the transaction 
of shopping need educating. . 

*,* 

In Mrs. Lowell’s report of the work of the 
icague, of which she is the President, she 
told of its effort during the past year to 
increase the white list which the league 


maintains. Out of a list of fifty-six busi- 
ness houses inspected, twenty-eight were 
found to complv with the league’s “ stand- 
of a fair house.” Of these nineteen 
were mercantile, and nine establishments 
such as decorative art and the like. The 
mames of league members are not made 
public, and the members do not bind them- 
selves never to buy at other shops than 
those indorsed by the league. The broad 
lines under which the league works is 
shown in its embodying principle, modeled 
on the motive of the similar London as- 
sociation. ‘*‘ This association is an attempt 
on the part of persons who are. themselves 
buyers to make it easier for buyers who 
to do so to avoid injustice in their 
. We recognize that each of us 
responsible for the conditions under 
pe the waek done yn us je done, Bo 
e employer ually power 
improve the: qonat 80 | 





brought about.” The details of the work 
are familiar to the public. 
s,* 

A splendid object lesson in neatness, sani- 
tation, and other desirable things is that 
earried on in one of our large schools for 
young women just out of New-York. In 
the lavatory, clean towels in abundance are 
provided, and ever-- girl is expected to take 
a fresh one as many times a day as she 
washes her hands or face. The result in 
so large an institution is a tremendous 
laundry item every day, “but,” said a 
teacher commenting on the fact to a 
visitor, “we feel that the silent education 
constantly impressed on the girls by these 
individual towels is amply worth the trouble 
and expense of its accomplishment. 

“The best time is that which we waste; 
thus speaks a Frenchma@#. American women 
will do well to heed him. The fear of 


wasting time has become as much “* the 
hobgoblin of little minds’”’ as a “ foolish 
consistency.” What the rushing woman of 
to-day wants to cultivate is the gentle art 
of judicious dawdling. 

+,* 

“The other afternoon at Abbey’s,’”’ re- 
lates a woman, “I assisted at a little 
scene that was not down on the bills, but 
which was a pretty episode nevertheless. 
I was in the ladies’ dressing room lolling 
on a lounge, with my nose buried in smell- 
ing salts to overcome a sudden faintness, 
when during an entr’acte a tall, fine-look- 
ing woman came in for the maid’s assist- 
ance to repair some slight damage to her 
gown. She stood before the mirror while 
the attendant plied her needle and thread, 
and had barely taken her place when an- 
other woman entered, and with an eager, 
sparkling expression went straight over 


” 


to her. 


““* Weren’t you Miss Caroline Blank?’ she 
asked, excitedly; then with a laugh, ‘ but 
I know you were; I saw you outside and 
followed you in here—don’t you know me, 
Carrie?’ she broke off as the other inter- 
rupted, ‘Oh, I do, indeed, or I shall in a 
moment—don’t tell me, you are—why, who 
is it—oh, of course ’—triumphantly, ‘ Molly 
Dash,’ and two pairs of hands interclasped 
with a pressure whose warmth was evident. 
Then those women forgot where they were, 
forgot maid and the smelling-salts specta- 
tor, and stood with shining eyes and hands 
tightly clasped, talking brokenly, rapidly, 
and interrupting each other frequently, of 
the twenty-five years that had passed since 
they separated on commencement day at 
their Alma Mater. It was good to hear 
them and see them in their complete 
abandonment to the wave of old memories 
and attachments that was upon them. The 
play went on outside, and it was Bernhardt 
who was the attraction, but greater than 
mimic emotions was the real feeling that 
was swaying them, and nothing else could 
be noticed for a time. It was so reviving 
that when they finally tore themselves 
apart and made their way down darkened 
aisles to their respective places was I 
able to slip my salts into my pocket and 
follow them.” 

s,* 

The poster cult has invaded society to the 

extent of suggesting an entertainment in 


a neighboring city for the benefit of a 

charity. A set of tableaus arranged after 

some of the well-known posters seen in the 

city proved effective and acceptable. We 

shall soon have “‘ poster teas”’ and “ balls” 

no doubt, after the manner of ourselves. 
s,* 

If*one can believe what one reads, the 
flesh-reducing system may be put in a line: 
**No liquid at meals.’’ This is said to be 
the only requisite Dr. Schweninger, Bis- 
marck’s physician, makes of his patients 
who would decrease their weight, and by 
it alone he claims to be able to make the 
stoutest person become normal in size. 

s,* 

After an existence of fifteen years the 
Woman’s Exchange of Albany has been 
obliged to suspend business on account of 
lack of patronage. 

+,* 

Those who have predicted that the bicycle 
fancy was on the wane have pocketed this 
prediction lately. The recent cycle show 


in this city has been duplicated in many 
other places with equally successful results. 
At the Chicago show, which is said to have 
resulted in business to the amount of $12,- 
000,000, in the early days of the show cards 
were hung from many exhibits *‘ No more 
jobbing orders taken.’”’ The feature of the 
1896 wheel, according to a trade jdurnal, 
will be large tubing, barrel hubs, a complete 
absence of steel rims, many paper rims, 
wooden handle bars in new shapes, and 
poate tires. The tandem will also be popu- 
ar. 
*,* - 

An amusing if rather grim story is going 

the rounds according to The London Gentle- 


woman ,concerning the recent death of 
Ollendorff, he of the grammar memories. 
During his last hour he said to his phy- 
sician who stood by his bedside, ‘‘Je meurs, 
ou peut aussi dire je murmure.” 


An English paper talks learnedly about 
a recent article ‘‘by Mr. Julian Gordon 
of New-York,’’ which, after all, is a 
most natural blunder. Why must women 
writers take men’s names? Did any one, 
(il the way. ever hear of the reverse being 
one? 


PUBLIC EDUCATION 





ASSOCIATION, 


This Society’s Admirable Lecture 
Course Not Sufficiently Patronized. 


It is to be regretted that there has not 
been a more hearty response to the efforts 
of the Public Education Association to in- 
struct parents and guardians of public 
school children in the workings of the sys- 
tem. Its Friday afternoon lectures at the 


Charities Building have not met with the 
encouragement they deserve. Prominent 
educators have delivered most interesting 
and instructive addresses, giving the details 
of the work, the causes and effects of ger- 
tain. features of school life, the historical 
view of the whole system, the standpoint 
of principals and teachers, the curricula of 
various departments, the children’s needs 
and benefits, the relation or need of rela- 
tion b»tween school and home and other 
features equally important and interesting. 
These should have attracted large numbers 
of women whose sons and daughters are 
reaping good or evil, as ‘the case may be, 
from the present wise, though sometimes 
defective, school system. 

The small audiences corroborate other evi- 
dences that the New-York public is decided- 
ly apathetic concerning the education of 
ite children and their housing during six 
hours of every day. 

On Friday, Jan. 31, it was a handful 
of women, most of them promoters of the 
course, who heard President Hunter of the 
Normal College give in most entertaining 
and scholarly style a history of the institu- 
tion, that should be the pride of every resi- 
deni of this city. Besides Dr. Hunter, a 
Professor from New-York College came at 
President Webb’s request, to give a descrip- 
tion of that noble school of learning. 

The lectures are free and of high merit; 
the association under whose auspices they 
are given, as well as the talks themselves, 
deserve the indorsement of a good at- 
tendance. 





THIS WAS TREASURE TROVE INDEED 


But Not All the Experiences of the 
China Hunter Are So Lucky. 


“The charm of my hobby,” says a woman 
on whom is the frenzy of old china, “ is the 
ever-present possibility of precious finds. A 
month ago I went into a little odd-and-end 
store on an obscure street to buy some 
suddenly needed hairpins. A door was open 
into the living room behind the shop, and 
on the clock shelf of that room I caught a 
glimpse of a little jug which I had no 


sooner seen than I wanted a second look. I 
made an. excuse and walked into the other 
room, glanced casually at the jug. and ad- 
mired it aloud. It was painted black and 
was covered with little decalcomanie pict- 
ures, but I thought I saw signs of something 
more valuable than that, still Il was not sure. 
I asked the woman about it, and she said 
somebody had given it to her little child 
to paste the pictures on. Would she sell it? 
Oh, yes, though she could see no worth in 
it. She would set no price, and I gave her 
a dollar, thinking the money well invested 
if only to set my suspicions at rest. Then 
I hurried home and began work on my 
possible treasure It took some time and 
considerable effort to get off the pictures 
and the disfiguring paint, but they both 
jielded .in time, and then I knew that my 
‘ondest hopes were realized. It was a gen- 
uine Fulham Jug. th k of Bacchus 
pnecaie im the age Be his 
English of arms, 

and fully suthenticated piece, 
Beet re 
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SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 


FALL OF THE BIG 





The Lone-Reignuing Gigot Gracefully 
Shrinks and Resigns. 


SLOPING SHOULDERS ARE REVIVED 


The Pointed Bodice Is Heralded, 
Though Round Waists Remain— 
Sleeves Many and Varied— 


Chronicle of Novelties. 


The passing of the balloon sleeve fs at 
hand. Its doom has been spoken in Paris, 
the designing shop of the world’s fashions, 
and slowly but surely the fight is being 
accomplished. Those skilled in reading be- 
tween the lines saw what was coming when 
the early Winter fashion plates were re- 
ceived. The big puffs that had been squar- 
ing out from the shoulders, upheld by vari- 
ous devices, had taken on a decided droop. 
The sleeves were still large indeed, but 
they were no longer aggressive. More in- 
fluencing ‘‘ straws’”’ showed in the midwin- 
ter installment of French costume designs; 


the droop was now accompanied by a percep- 
tible shrinkage, and more than one close- 
fitting pattern was mingled with the still 
many pouf models, although these new- 
comers cleverly enveloped themselves with 





Some New Sleeve Models. 





flounces and frills to conceal their actual 
sSnugness. The latest fashion journals her- 
alding the Spring fashions throw off all dis- 
guise. ‘The great billows have been held in 
to almost arm smoothness; they have 
slipped down, too, in their starting point, 
proclaiming a return to the tapering shoul- 
der effect, and the drooping fichu trim- 
ming that comes with them seems to indicate 
that the pointed Louis Seize bodice is only 
a question of a little time. When that ar- 
rives we shall forget that the balloon arms 
ever were. They have left their imprint, 
however, and it is an interesting chapter 
to the chronicles of clothes that will be 
contributed when this revival of the 
“stuffed sleeve”’ that was caricatured a 
hundred and fifty years ago is written. 
“These big sleeves,’’ said the head of 
the costume department of one of the large 





An Evening Bodice. 





dry-goods houses, “are to some extent a 
substitute for the return of crinoline, with 
which we were threatened three years ago, 
but which we fortunately escaped. Its ap- 
pearance, however, had been discounted by 
manufacturers, and larger dress lengths 
were on the market. The big skirts alone 
did not suffice to use these additional yards, 
ag the nrlain waists necessary for artistic 
effect with the voluminous skirts rather 
affect the latter, and gradually the sleeve 
was enlarged, as women would bear it, 
till the amount of material required was 
very appreciably increased. Of course, this 
attempt to even up matters a little was 
merely a starting impetus; once the huge 
sleeves were in vogue their reign was, per- 
force, a long one. They have a considerable 
following in other parts of the costume, 
The short flaring cape was a quick neces- 
sity to these billowy shoulder attachments, 








A French Blouse. 





the full collarettes were another develop- 
ment whose usefulness was accentuated 
by the wealth of sleeve that sprang from 
beneath them; seal sacques, jerseys, sweat- 
ers even, had to share in the craze; bonnets 
and hats were shaved and trimmed to har- 
monize—no detail of the toilet could ignore 
the exaggerated arm dressing. As their tli- 
max was gradual, their.decline will equally 
not be over in a season. Their marked de- 
crease is already a matter of fact, however, 
and it will not be long before their present 
shape will entirely disappear.” 

It has been the wonder of dressmakers 
that the monotony of the big sleeve has not 
worked its ruin before now. There have 
been really but two sorts of sleeves worn 
for several seasons; the leg-of-mutton grow- 
ing larger and larger for street and recep- 
tion wear, and the short pouf, also con- 
stantly adding to its proportions for ball and 
dinner gowns. These have admitted of little 
garniture, and beyond varying fabrics and 
shades of difference in size, the sameness 
of the sleeves has been inevitable. 

With the new and smaller sleeves all this 
ed. As if to compensate for long 
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are slashed, biased, and banded with inser 
tions; they are vandycked and scolloped; 
they are leaf-pointed and cut in square 
tabs; they have jabots and wings of lace, 
or they have bunches of flowers and choux 
of. ribbon—there seems no scheme now too 
ornate or diversified to be attempted. 

In the group of models shown, some idea 
of this wide variety’may be gathered. In it 
at least may be traced the marked reaction 
fromm the long-reigning gigot. In addition, 
there is a plain, snug sleeve that leaves the 
‘shoulder with a most modest little pouf, 
but at once repents and speeds on down the 
arm, quite to the hand, in a loose wrinkle, 
like the wrist of-a Bernhardt glove, to 
flare over the knuckles. A berthe trimming 
is used with this sleeve that shows how 
rapidly we are advancing to a revival of the 
old-fashioned waists. 

In the evening bodice shown of white 
silk, covered with silver sequin net, the 
sleeve retains a touch of familiarity which, 
however, is neutralized by the long shoul- 
der seams and the ‘arrangement of trim- 
ming on the corsage. 

The blouse bodice shown accentuates still 
more the possibility of the return of the 
close sleeve. It is of pale pink satin, cov- 
ered with dotted gauze of the same shade, 
and has frilled berthes of lace and bands 
and tabs of insertfon mounted on satin 
ribbon. 

Most women view with regret the evi- 
dently numbered days of the large sleeve. 
In its most exaggerated form it has_ been 
an admitted target for the pencil and pen 
of the ecaricaturist, and its voluminous cli- 
max has not been sanctioned by the best 
taste at any time, but there is no denying 
that, to the wearer, these light, loose-fit- 
ting sleeves are very comfortable. Bar- 
ring the ever-present dread that they will 
be crushed, the gigots have given freedom 
of movement and ease of adjustment to 
which many sleeves are strangers. If now 
fashion, after the manner of the fickle 
dame, insists on the skin-tight torturing 
sleeve, from which we have been long 
emancipated, a wail will go up from wo- 
mankind. At the moment sleeves are 
modified and delightful; they are pleasant- 
ly diverse, and if women will refuse to 
wear them any tighter, and will frown upon 
the long directoire sleeve that is more than 
threatened, comfort and a picturesque ef- 
fect may be retained. 


Notes of Further Novelties. 


Fashionable brides carry a sprig of orange 
blossoms in place of the traditional bouquet 


or basket. 
Slight paniers are shown on some of the 


models of Spring gowns. 

Light, dressy cloth wraps for out-of-door 
Summer wear are to be fashioned in the 
graceful Marie Antoinette shape. 

Round waists are by no means banished. 
They are still used on very youthful, 
dressy gowns. A pretty finish for these 


waists on slender figures is a flounce of 
gathered lace held in place by one of the 
narrow belts now so popular. ’ 

Bishop sleeves are to be very popular in 
thin wash gowns. They are worn with 
French waists and wide, turn-over collars 
edged with embroidery. 

French skirts, those now arriving from 
the other side, measure from four and a 
half to five and a half yards around, They 
are no longer lined throughout, but are 
faced to the depth of about fourteen inches. 

Diamond buttons are a delightful novelty 
quite worthy their name. They are of cut 
crystal of great brilliancy and finish, and 
costly enough to be kept exclusive, while 
still not hopeless. Four or six are a judi- 
cious investment, as they admit of change 
from one bodice to another. 

Crisp taffeta ribbon is the note of the 
moment for millinery use. It is to be em- 
ployed on Spring and Summer bonnets in 
great profusion. It comes in all effects, 
Persian, clouded, chintz, and in checks and 
plaids. 

A new yellow is called Regent yellow, 
after the mother of the little King of 
Spain. It is hardly the Spanish yellow of 
the toreador, being a very light tint that 
has no hint in it of the deep Castilian 
orange. Its use in Spring fabrics will be 
pronounced, 

Those old favorites, challies, are likely 
to be in demand again, as they are shown 
in very many new effects and of admirable 
texture and finish. A valuable concession 
is in their price, which is much reduced 
for even the best grade of goods. The 
staple blue, with white polka dots, than 
which there is no more useful dress for 
young girls, is of unusual excellence, and 
in wide choice as to size of dots and tiny 
flecks and stripes of white. Among other 
designs are some in beautiful Persian col- 
orings and curious effects that give the 
appearance of lace over color. 





A MATTER TO BE CONSIDERED. 


The Pros and Cons Which Govern the 
Selection of Residence. 


At this season many families are busy 
house hunting, and it seldom happens that 
everything can be found just to one’s liking. 
In choosing a locality, rent may not be the 
only factor of expense which represents 
what is usually understood by the word. 
Women éspecially should learn to read, 
mark, and inwardly digest the wording of 
leases by which they bind themselves to 
conditions wholly unsuspected by those 
who imagine that leasing a house means 
only paying for it monthly or quarterly. 
Some landlords insert a provision that the 
tenant shall pay the water rate, others that 
he shall do necessary repairs, Some forbid 


even a nail being driven into a wall, and 
will sue for damages for infringement of 
conditions. 

Secondly, it may make considerable dif- 
ference in the cost of living if your new 
residence be so far from your business that 
two carfares will Be. Rect in stormy 
weather or when you are tired. 

The majority of househunters give little 
consideration to .the side of the street 
which they select. This should not be a 
matter of indifference. Bedrooms should 
be sunny, and whether you wish to use the 
back or front of the house for sleeping 
rooms should decide the question of the se- 
lection of the north or south, the east or 
west side of the street. Then, too, in rent- 
ing a house, you have to consider whether 
you prefer to have a sunny garden for dry- 
ing your clothes or a sunny pavement, 
which will be tolerably free from ice and 
snow. You cannot have both within the city 
limits. Another advantage of sun at the 
back of the house is that gutters and lead- 
ers seldom freeze, but, on the other hand, 
you are liable to have the main supply pipe 
frozen. It is a choice between two evils. 

Few New-Yorkers trouble themselves 
about foundation or soil, but those who do 
keep. up incessant argument concerning the 
relative merits of rock and sand. ‘ Rock,”’ 
says one, ‘in spite of the Scriptural com- 
mendation, is damp, for it allows the water 
to collect.” ‘‘Sand,’” says another, ‘is 
bad because the house is always settling. 
Why, I know a man who has occupied his 
house for twenty-five years, and he has to 
have his doors shaved every Spring and 
Fall.” Such considerations are certainly 
important where you wish to buy a house, 
but for rentals they do not weigh heavily, 
especially as there are advocates of both 
foundations, and healthy, wealthy, and 
wise New-YorRers have lived long and 
prospered on both. The ideal foundation, 
all are agreed, is gravel, but it is seldom 
to be found on the island or near it. 

The careful housewife looks at floors and 
the shape of rooms with reference to the 
carpets. In these days of rugs something is 
gained by not having to cut to waste as 
formerly, but much is also lost because a 
large rug may be unavailable in a small 
room, and a small rug looks lost in a large 
one. It is a wise plan, especially for those 
living in flats, to buy at least two carpets 
alike, for the smaller invariably comes in 
handy. 

Neighborhood may be of no importance to 
some. That is to say, families of. adults 
who are home at reasonable hours can live 
where the approaches are far from desir- 
able, or even dangerous late at night. They 
can often secure excellent accommodations 
at low rental by reason of this disadvan- 
tage. Where there are children who would 
be exposed to attacks from the rough ele- 
ment or contamination by association with 
its members, either in the public school or on 
the street, such a possibility should out- 
weigh all economy in mere money. Where 
a member of the family has even occasion- 
ally to make his way home at dangerous 
hours, the wear and tear of the worry con- 
cerning him and the risk of accident from 
weapons which he might be compelled to 
earry should be well considered. 





THE CONVENIENCE OF ECQNOMY. 


Much Fretting and No Little Time 
Saved by Thriftiness. 


_“ Poverty is no disgrace, but it is very 
inconvenient,” runs the New-England prov- 
erb, and the inconvenience of not having 
little necessaries at hand is a constant 
source of worry to the average housekeep- 
er. No amount of money will keep a kitch- 
en or boudoir supplied with what is needed 
unless thoughtfulness be constantly exer- 
cised, and this thoughtfulness, joined to 
thriftiness, is one of the best lubricators 
of household wheels. 

For instance, for some reason known 
only to the mysterious which decree the 
rules of trade, jugs are always sold without 
corks, and grocers consider a wad of news- 
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PARTS—THIRTY-TWO 


Now, in every kitchen corks are tolerably 
plentiful, when not wanted, and if they 
are washed and saved, not by being thrown 
into a drawer along with soap and candles, 
but in a covered box, they would be ac- 
cessible. A few might be used for keeping 
empty bottles free from dust. 

Brown paper and paper bags are too fre- 
quently thrown into the fire or ash barrel, 
whereas, if they were carefully folded and 
in odd moments cut into dish papers, cro- 
quettes and similar dishes would not be 
so often sent to table without being prop- 
erly drained. The clean bags should be 
saved for sending out of the house, for cer- 
tain articles can be packed in them much 
more easily than in loose paper. 

Large envelopes, such as are used for 
valentines and Christmas cards, are not 
eagy to procure, yet they are, as a rule, 
cast aside, even When unsoiled, yet the 
lack of them at certain times is a source 
of much inconvenience. A hint for those 
who*cannot get just what they want is to 
cut two envelopes in haif, and slip one over 
the other, pasting them securely, and at a 
point to make the combination the required 
size. 

Cardboard such as comes on the back of 
memorandum pads, and as a rule is thrown 
into the waste-paper basket, is another 
article ,difficult to get ‘just when it is 
wanted. Yet it does not take up much room 
in one’s desk, nor do rubber bands, pro- 
vided they are slipped into a little box 
such ag the druggists use for powders or 
the jewelers for small purchases. 

Mothers do not need to be told to save 
buttons of all kinds, but possibly some of 
them may not think to cut up old trousers 
and jackets that are too ragged to give 
away, and yet out of which good-sized 
squares of cloth may be saved for mending. 
Such garments should not be kept whole, 
for they serve only as breeding places for 
moths; but a-lump of camphor will pre- 
serve them when in small pieces. 





A GIRL. 


She can talk on evolution; 
She can proffer a solution 
For each problem that besets the modern 
brain. 
She can punish old Beethoven, 
Or she dallies with De Koven 
Till Lined neighbors file petitions and com- 
plain. 


She can paint a crimson cowboy, 
Or a purple-madder plowboy 
That you do not comprehend, but must ad- 
mire. 
And in exercise athletic, 
It is really quite pathetic 
To behold the young men ‘round her droop 
and tire. 


She is up in mathematics, 
Engineering, hydrostatics, : 

In debate with her for quarter you will beg. 
She has every trait that’s charming, 
With an intellect alarming; 

Yet she cannot, oh, she cannot, fry an egg! 

—Washington Star. 





WHAT SHALL WE EAT TO-DAY? 


Shall Our Hunger Be 


Stayed? 


Wherewith 


BY MISS JULIET CORSON. 

Spread a cloth of blue, and put thereon the 
dishes, and spoons, and the bowls, with the 
bread in the basket.—Num. iv., 7; Levit. vili., 31. 

Tell them who are bidden, that I have pre- 
pared my dinner.—Matt. xxii., 

It pleases us in these nineteenth-century 
days to descant now and then upon the 
luxury of our tables, but how does their 
splendor pale before that comparatively 
modest feast of the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land, given some 300 years ago, during 
which a “ diversion’”’ was the centrepiece of 
the table, the capture of a castle, which 
was defended by bombards, or cannon, 
charged with powder, and which in ex- 
ploding made such noise and odor (called 
then by a more emphatic name) that the 
ladies fled from the hospitable board. 

Some wiseacre periodically tells us, too, 
that forks were brought into England about 
the reign of Henry VIII., that napkins 
came from Italy in the year 1608, having 
been found there by Thomas Coryate, an 
English traveler, who, because he saw them 
there only, concludes that they were no- 
where else in use, for, had they been, he 
(the English observer) would surely have 
noted them. Had Coryate been provided 
with the Réntgen rays, he might have 
penetrated the dense matter of his own 
brain, and photographed the bone forks 
of the cave and lake dwellers; they had 
scoops for extracting the marrow from 
bones, finger rings, earrings, bracelets, 
brooches, bells, saws, chisels, razors, 
swords, sickles, daggers, lances, arrows, 
axes, besides ornamental armlets and amu- 
lets, fishhooks, bodkins, pins, needles, and 
knitting needles, and even hairpins, the sis- 
ters of the split bone or fork; it would be 
most unlikely that these forks should be 
the only convenience to escape ,the inge- 
nuity of that most practical race who inhab- 
ited the lake dwellings! 

So far as the napkins are concerned, they 
may not have reached England until the 
time of the Virgin Queen; but certainly 
ages before that time Rome and Greece 
knew those refinements of the table. Plato 
knew about them when he described the 
trident of Poseidon, the three-pronged sea- 
fork, in his story of Atlantis. 

The Spanish conquerors found them when 
they reached Mexico and Peru, and record- 
ed the traditions of their introduction by 
Votan, whom ‘the Lord ordered to come 
from the East to people the New World.” 
Clavigero tells it all in his ‘‘ Historia An- 
tiqua del Messico’’; how Votan taught 
‘the refinement of manners in the use of the 
table, table cloths, dishes, basins, cups, 
and napkins.”’ 

The greatest Egyptologists assure us of 
the use of such table adjuncts. Panopolis 
was the Belfast of the East, Strabo tells 
us, Where the linen for embalming was 
woven, and for the Hebrew and Egyptian 
priests. The table linen used at the royal 
feasts was beautiful beyond expression, cov- 
ered with gold embroidery and jewels. Seet- 
zen, the German Egyptologist, speaks of 
several linen napkins which he found among 
the care cloths of a mummy unwrapped 
by him; he had them washed several times 
without injury, and he esteems them with 
much veneration as true specimens of the 
Egyptian art of linen weaving, nearly 2,000 
years old. The ‘‘ wonderful durability” of 
the ancient linen of the Pharaohs seems al- 
most incredible, yet every student of Egyp- 
tian antiquities may see similar cloth 
wrapped around the mummiés excavated to- 
day. 

But no modern housewife need expect to 
find it at the bargain counters at present. 
Modern chemical bleaches have destroyed 
much of that truly wonderful durability. 
Only a few linen factories now abstain 
from using such chemical aids to the sun’s 
capacity for whitening the fibres of the flax. 
Happy is the housewife who can discrimi- 
nate among modern weaves, or who can 
rely upon her linen merchant to furnish 
forth her table for such a noonday feast as 
this: 

MENU FOR NOONDAY BREAKFAST, OR FOR 
THE CHILDREN’S DINNER. 
Cream of Tomato Soup. 
Cod’s Head with Pickle Sauce. 
Chicory and Cheese Crusts. 
Ragout of Small Birds with Polenta. 
Sweet Omelet with Jelly 


or 
Apple Blackcaps. Milk Coffee. 
CREAM OF ToMATO SoupPp.—Use either canned 
tomatoes or cold stewed tomatoes, which are 
tender enough to be rubbed entirely through a 
sieve, forming a purée, or pulp; cf this tomato 
purée allow two cupfuls to a quart of soup. 
Put into a thick saucepan, which should be of 
eopper, preferably; for each quart of soup one 
tablespoontul each of dry flour and unmeltea 
butter; stir them together over the fire until 
they are .smoothly blended. and are bubbling 
with the heat; meantime chop and fry a small 
onion, or a heaping tablespoonful of chopped 
onion, in an ounce or a tablespoonful of butter, 
and when it looks semi-transparent put it with 
the butter and flour, and let all cook together 
for five minutes; then add the tomato pulp and 
enough hot milk and water to make a thick, 
smooth soup; season this palatably with salt 
and pepper, and let it boil thoroughly. Place the 
saucepan containing the soup in a pan of hot 
water until it is wanted for the table; thin its 
contents with hot ‘milk, if it has become too 
thick by standing, and serve it. Croutons may 
be served with the soup. These are small dice 
of bread fried in hot butter, oil, or cottolene 
until light brown; they should be skimmed out 
of the hot fat and laid on brown paper to free 
them from grease; these bits of fried bread wil] 
remain crisp; instead of softening directly they 
are put into the soup as toast would be; they 
are best if sent in a plate to table, and put 
into the soup as it is served from the tureen,. 
Cop’s HEAD WITH PICKLE SAUCE.—Wash a 
fresh cod’s head in cold, salted water, put it 
over the fire in plenty of boiling salted water, 
enough to cover it, let it slowly reach the boil- 
ing point; it will be cooked as soon as the curd 
hardens between the flakes and they begin to 
cleave apart; then remove it from the water, 
drain it, lay it on a folded napkin, and serve 
it with a dish of pickle sauce, which can be made 
while the fish is being boiled. European epicures 
prefer cod’s heads to the thicker portions of the 
body, as the cheeks, tongue, and eyes all are 
considered epicurean tidbits. While the head is 
being boiled, make the pickle sauce as follows: 
Chop fine two tablespoonfuls each of capers, 
pickles, green pickled peppers, and Spanish 
onion, put all together over the fire in a thick 
saucepan, pour on enough vinegar to cover all 
these ingredients, and set the, saucepan where 
the heat will evaporate the vinegar; when that 
is nearly dried away, put in two heaping table- 
spoonfuls of butter and brown it a little; then 
stir in two of flour and enough hot water to 
make a good sauce, which will coat the mixing- 
spoon; let it boil for two or three minutes, 
season it palatably. with salt and pepper, and 
it will be ready to muse. This sauce can be made 
in quantity and kept in earthen jars for future 
‘use, if a little clarified butter is poured over 
the surface to prevent molding; cotton dippea 
in olive oil and tied over the top of the jar 
will exclude the air and preserve the e¢auce, 
which is excellent for any fish. or for cold- 
boiled salad ve es, such as carrots, joa fot 
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cold-boiled asparagus, or fresh celery. It may 
be heated in a ragout, with cold boiled or baked 
ham, tongue, veal, or any other meat. 

CHEESE CRUSTS.—These are small slices of 
bread trimmed free from crusts, buttered a little, 
seasoned with salt and pepper, and covered with 
a little heap of grated cheese; a bit of butter on 
the top of the cheese makes it brown quicker. 
Care must be taken lightly to brown the crusts 
without burning them. They make a most ap- 
petizing accompaniment for any green salad 
which is plentiful at this season, All salads 
should be carefully washed in cold salted water 
to free them from the tiny life which infests 
them. They should not be left in the salted 
water, but after washing should be wrapped in a 
wet cloth and laid close to the ice, or put into a 
tight box wrapped in wet cloth and paper, and 
kept in a cold, dark closet. Once every day the 
cloth should be rinsed and the paper renewed. 
In this way Miss Corson has kept green salads 
fresh and crisp for several days, even in Summer 
weather. 

RAGOUT OF SMALL BIRDS WITH POULENTA.— 
As the details of this dish must frequently be 
given, we shall-be content to indicate it to-day, 
as our space is already well filled. After pluck- 
ing, the birds should be browned in butter, then 
dry flour stirred among them and enough boil- 
ing water to make a good gravy. Season this 
well, fry some squares of polenta or hasty pud- 
ding, lay the birds on them, and pour some 
gravy over them. It is an excellent way to vse 
any small birds in season. 
ata. 

SWEET OMELET WITH JELLY.—To make an 
omelet for two or three persons separate the 
yolks of three eggs from the whites and beat 
the whites to a stiff froth. Put the omelet 
pan over the fire to heat with a little butter. 
With the yolks mix a tablespoonful of powdered 
sugar, and have ready about the same measure 
of any good jelly. Lightly mix the yolks and 
whites together, put them into the hot pan, lift 
the omelet with a fork as it cooks and lightly 
throw it back into the pan, taking care not to 
crush or flatten it. When it is cooked just right, 
and not too hard, lay the jelly upon one side 
of it, fold over the other, then turn out the 
omelet on a hot platter. Dust it with pow- 
dered sugar and serve it at once. The more 
quickly and lightly the omelet is made the 
petter it is. 

APPLE BLACKCAPS.~—Prepare some small slices 
of bread by trimming off the crust.. Peel some 
good greening apples, cut them in halves, roll 
them in XXX sugar flavored with cinnamon, 
lay them on the bread, a half on each slice, 
put a bit of butter on each one, and bake them in 
a rather quick oven, so that the tops are just 
blackened, but not burnt, blackcaps 
either hot or cold. 

MILK COFFEE.—Make strong biack coffee; 
heat one part of coffee to three parts of milk, 
pour them together in a cup, and sweeten to 
tasts. Other coffee receipts will be given later. 


Use the 





PARAGRAPHS FOR CHILDREN. 


A young contributor sends us a little late 

a_ valentine of his own composition: 
Oh, valentine! Oh, valentine! 
Will you be mine? 
Valentines and flowers 
Come in different hours, 
And sweet little posies, 
And pretty little roses. 
When Winter time is over, 
I will send you some clover. 

*,* 

f one may trust the birds, Spring is com- 
ing earlier this year than usual. A robin 
was seen ten days ago near Plainfield, N. 
J., and this fully a week earlier than any 
previous record. Scientists declare that sea- 
birds are as punctual as the almanac, but 
they question the value of bird intelligence 
as regards changes in the weather. The 
stormy petrel does not predict storms, but 
it undoubtedly flies ahead of them; so, too, 
a cold wave or a snowstorm may be looked 
for just after the southward flight of cer- 
tain wild birds, for they flee from it; but 
it is believed to be merely a poet’s fancy 
that birds are harbingers of returning 
Spring. 

The migration-—-of birds has fascinated 
men of all nations and of all ages. Job 
speaks of the hawk that spreads her wings 
to the south, and Homer writes of the au- 
tumnal gathering of waterfowl by Asiatic 
rivers. But to this day the whole subject 
is a mystery that baffles .uwe wise almost as 
much as the ignorant. 

It is as pleasant as a fairy tale to read 
of the wanderings of these feathered friends, 
and in the absence of facts we are at lib- 
erty to weave stories to suit ourselves. For 
instance, who can tell how or why Amer- 
ican birds cross the ocean occasionally and 
European birds come to us? The learned 
think that they are blown out to sea in 
northern latitudes, but perhaps they are 
restless, adventurous creatures who long 
to see strange countries. Perhaps they have 
human attachments and follow their friends 
from one country to another. One of the 
most singular of these migrations took 
place in 1863, when a species of sandgrouse 
known only as an inhabitant of the steppes 
of Tartary, was found as far west as Hol- 
land and Wales. A few stragglers were re- 
ported as having been seen a year or two 
before, and one since, but evidently the col- 
ony did not thrive, and its members either 
returned to Asia or miserably perished in a 
strange land. 

s,* 

Two holidays of National importance with- 
in ten days of each other call attention to 
the fact that little February is rich in 
birthdays of great men. Gen. Sherman 
was February’s child; so, too, was Gen. 
Hancock. Longfellow and Lowell both 
claimed it as their birth month, the latter 
having been born on Washington’s Birth- 
day. Dickens,.too, was born in February. 
One of several dates given as the birthday 
of Napoleon is Feb. 5, though this was de- 
nied by him, as it fell prior to the time 
when Corsicans could claim the right to 
French citizenship. The complete list 
would be a long one, but these names 
stand out prominently and are a good show- 
ing for the shortest and dreariest month of 
the year. 

*,* 

Few children realize how many luxuries 
they enjoy. If you were in London, where 
bananas are 6 cents apiece ail the year; 
where an apple usually costs 8 cents, some- 


times 4 or 6 cents; where peaches are nevee 
within the reach of any but the very rich, 
where grapes ‘are grown only in _hot- 
houses, and sell for 52 a pound, and where 
strawberries are considered cheap at 18 
cents a pound, you would envy little New- 
Yorkers, who can have almost anything at 
almost any time for a very modest amount 
of pocket money. 
s,* 

If you lived nn London, too, where the 
hallways of houses are seldom heated, you 
would be bothered by your careful mother 
to put something around your shoulders 
every time you went up or down Stairs. 
You’ would, nine times out of ten, have to 
get up and dress in a cold room, for, al- 
though a fire might have been built in the 
grate, it is not often kept up all night. You 
probably would have chilblains, for the cold 
damp, the prevailing feature of a London 
Winter, makes the complaint general. You 
certainly would have to wear boots with 
heavy soles, and have to change them when 
you came in doors, for the walks are almost 
always wet, either from rain or frost. You 
might think it rare fun to go to school ina 
fog, but the novelty would soon wear off, 
and to study by gaslight would be tiresome, 
not to mention the hardship of groping 
your way across streets when you must 
listen for approaching vehicles, since you 
could not see them. And you would miss 


the skat and the snow. FE in the 





westerly, 
Lear 


which occasionally are covered with suffi- 
cient snow for coasting, sleds are unknown. 
There are many advantages in living in 
New-York, besides those about which you 
are always hearing, the free Government, 
and the rest. 

* 

Of course, now that all the world is talk- 
ing of the wonderful discovery of Prof. 
Roentgen, numerous persons have rushed 
into print, claiming that they knew about 
these marvelous X rays, and that their 
wonderful property of penetrating sub- 
stances such as aluminium and rubber was 
understood long ago. It is never possible 
to have anything entirely new, of which no 
one ever had any hint, but the man’ who 
first brings such a discovery into general 
notice or who first makes practical use of 
it is entitled to full credit. As James Rus- 
sell Lowell says: 

Though old the thought and oft expressed, 
"Tis his at last who says it best. 





MIDWINTER FLORAL DECORATIONS. 


A Little Money Well Spent Is Often as 
Effective as Lavish Outlay. 


Now that even the most modest house- 
hold expects to take some part in the season 
of entertainment, and floral decorations 
have become a real necessity for festal 
occasions, it is well for the expender of 
the modest household’s funds to consider 
how to make them stretch to the furthest 
point in this direction. We cannot all—like 
Mrs. Astor—invest $10,000 in roses for a 
single occasion, or, as the late Mrs. Whit- 
ney did, pay $3,000 for roses to cover one 
side of a room, or even all the sides of all 
the rooms to be decorated. But if we have 
a few dollars to expend for flowers, by 
selecting not merely those that are pretty, 


but those that have peculiarly decorative 
qualities, a small money expenditure may 
attain very happy results. 

For a small dinner party, or any midwin- 
ter assembly, where the drawing room will 
not be crowded, a blossoming white lily is 
a wise investment. A dark wood upright 
piano, set diagonally, with its cover thrown 
back, particularly if it has small brass 
candelabra attached to either side, with a 
pot of tall hlies on the floor.before it, is a 
picture in itself. Roses in one color massed 
together are always effective. A _ clear 
glass finger bowl filled with either mignon- 
ette or viclets, set on a dark polished table 
or piano, is charming, as is a long-necked 
plain glass vase holding two or three long- 
stemmed daffodils, or as many sprays of 
maiden-hair fern, mingled with a couple 
of pink roses. A wine decanter with the 
stopple removed may be happily * utilized 
for this effect, either in the drawing room 
or for the dining table. A rose-bow! of 
different colored tulips with their silvery 
leaves, particularly if set on one of 
the small, round, beveled mirrors that come 
for the purpose, gives as brilliant a result 
for the money outlay as can possibly be 
obtained. Medium-sized chrysanthemums 
of one color, in yellow, pink, white, or someé 
of the curious dull reds, en masse, are al- 
ways decorative. 

A potted white hyacinth in a drawing 
room or any delicate tints of this flower, 
is attractive if placed in an unobtrusive 
jardiniére; or, better still, the unadorned 
pot, if that is old enough to have become 
slightly mossy and subdued. Of course the 
pot must be clean, but the idea is to have 
the plant in something that will merely 
act as a foil and not detract from the flower 
itself. For this reason most of the jardi: 
niéres used are bad enough, but the gay 
silk and tissue paper coverings, even if the 
satig-bow horror is omitted, are the art 
lovef’s nightmare. 

Growing palms, rubber plants, ferns, o8 
any of those plants of subdued, rich foli- 
age that will live without much sun are 
artistic bits of decoration for the state- 
liest cr the most modest rooms. 

The fact that a flower is in itself hand- 
some or rare does not necessarily mean 
that,it has the faculty of lending itself to 
the furnishing of a room or dinner table. 
The conventional florist’s basket of many 
of the most costly orchids will not be nearly 
so pleasing for home decoration as a great 
glass bowl loosely massed with mignonette, 
or an effect in the popular blue and greer 
combination made by filling a rich blue 
vase with trailing sprays of graceful hops 
in their delicate, pale green beauty. 

In this matter of floral arrangement for 
the home festival, the inexperienced may 
feel sure of the decorative qualities of such 
flowers are most used for the convene 
tional art designs, such as Annunciation 
lilies, fleur de lis, daffodils, and so forth. 
Many other blossoms, equally pretty in the 
garden, are not so well suited for cutting. 
Some of these are pansies, begonias, carnas 
tions (except by special arrangement), hya- 
cinths, the fashionable poincetta, and, in 
fact, a list really so long as to render cau- 
tion necessary in cases where every penny 
expended with the florist is expected to 
count. Mixtures in varieties are never 
artistic. 





WHAT FOOLS WE MORTALS BE! 


A few days ago, says The London Gens 
tleman, a man walking in one of the most 
fashionable streets of Paris came across @ 
lost dog. It was a small toy terrier, and 
was clad in an elaborate coat trimmed with 
costly furs. In this coat was a tiny pocket 


containing a handkerchief bordered with 
exquisite lace, a worked monogram, and a 
coronet. Around the dog’s neck was a 
gold and jeweled bangle, and his coat was 
fastened by a brooch blazing with rubies 
and diamonds. This reads like a very fool- 
ish fairy tale, doesn’t it? And yet it is 
the truth, as those who know their Paris 
well will easily understand. It is quite, the 
fashion among the pretty and smart wo- 
men of Paris to get up their pet dogs in 
expensive and elaborate costumes, to cover 
them with jewels, to engrave cards with 
their names, and to drench their trembling 
little bodies with the newest and most 
pungent perfumes. 


THEIR GLAD SEVENTIETH ANNIVERSARY 





An Aged Couple in St. Lawrence Coun- 
ty Enjoy a Rare Felicity. 


From The Utica Herald. 

Mr. and Mrs. B. Howard Smith of Gouver- 
neur celebrated on Sunday the seventieth 
anniversary of their marriage. Although 
close to the century mark, both are pos- 
sessed of their faculties in a remarkable 
degree, and they are splendid examples of 
a happy old age. 

B. Howard Smith was born at Williams- 
town, Orange County, Vt., on June 17, 1800. 
He came of right good New-England stock 
of the race of hardy mountaineers, offshoots 
of the Pilgrim branch, whose powers of en- 
durance were only equaled by their devo- 
tion to their religious faith. Mrs. Smith 
was also born in Vermont, being a daughter 
of Deacon and Mrs. Jackson of Randolph. 
She was born May 5, 1806. 

The families went to St. Lawrence 
Court, then for the most part a wilder- 
ness, at a time when B. Howard Smith and 
Caroline Jackson were “in their teens.’ 
Here these two were married Jan. 26, 1826, 
and there they have since made their home, 
rearing their family and having in an un- 
qualified degree the esteem, respect, and 
confidence of the community. 

They have four sons, who have proved 
themselves worthy of their parents by 
their quiet, unostentatious and upright 
lives. They are Avery J., of Springfield, 
Mass.; William H. and Harvey L. of 
Gouverneur, and Albert M. of Bowling 
Green, Ohio. The only living grandchild 
is H. Douglass Smith, son of Harvey L., 
who is a student at Cornell University. 

The members of the family are strict 
Presbyterians. In politics B. Howard Smith 
is a Democrat. Although in a county 
where his party is in a decided minority, 
he still clings closely to its principles. It 
is his boast that he has not missed an 
election for the past sixty-nine years, and 
he always votes the ticket straight. 





Pronunciation of Deaf, 
From The Bost6n Journal. 

J. W. asks this question: “Is the pro- 
nunciation of d-e-a-f as ‘def’ due to any 
other cause than Anglomania? Forty 
years ago, and even less, the common pro- 
nunciation in this country was ‘ deef.® 
Webster’s Dictionary of 1855 confirms this 
statement, and mentions that ‘def’ is 
common in England. The same dictionary 
refers to the rhymes of Chaucer and Watts 
to show that the early pronunciation was 
‘deef’ in England also.” 

The new English Dictionary, edited by 
J. A. H. Murray, thus treats of the pronun- 
ciation of ** deaf (‘“‘def’’): ‘* The original 
dipthong remains in northern dialects; in 
standard English the vowel was long until 
the modern period, and so late as 1717-8, it 
was rhymed with ‘relief, by Prior and 
Watts; the pronunciation (‘ dif,’ with ‘i’ 
long,) is still widely diffused dialectically, 
and in the United States. In many English 
dialects the ea is still dipthongal, ‘ deeaf.’ 





Where to Go to Get Furthest Off. 


From The Boston Globe. 
The most easterly point of the United 
States is Quoddy Head, Me.; the most 


Atto Island, Alaska; the most 





VAST SWARMS OF LOCUSTS 





Insects Altogether Weigh More Than 
Will Quadrupeds. 


LOCUSTS CROSS AFRICAN STREAYS 


The Katydids—The Crickets — How 
Their Music Is Made—A 
Curious Place for 
Their Ears, 


Brute force has given something like a 
definition to what is known as an insect. 
An insect is, then, something the life of 
which “can be crushed out in an instant.” 
And after that, is there nothing more to 
say?. The largest insect known may not be 
as big as a mouse, and the smallest only 
perceptible under the microscope. But so 
infinite are they in number that Prof. David 
Sharp, in “The Cambridge National His- 
tory,’’ states that, notwithstanding our con- 
ception of elephants or the whole collected 
weight of what are known as animals, if, 


bulk for bulk, animals and insects were | 


weighe. on some gigantic scale, it would be 
found that there is more animal matter 
locked up in insects than in four-footed 
creatures. 

Bear in mind that the realm of the insect 
“is not of the water. Of course, there are 
aquatic insects, but they exist only in the 
fresh water or on the fringes of it, and are 
few and sparse in the ocean. 

Insigaificant, then, as to size, how comes 
it that in the struggle for existence insects 
should have so wonderfully multiplied? You 
get the clue to that when you recall what 
Linnaeus said, that ‘‘ three flies consume 
the carcass of a horse as quickly as a lion.” 
What the great Swede meant was that in- 
sects have the most amazing powers of 
multiplication. It is the rapidity of growth, 
the rapid maturity, which permits of a 
countless progeny. As Mr. Sharp presents 
it, suppose A is an animal which, when 
mature, weighs an ounce, and B is another 
animal weighing ten ounces, and that each 
vroduces 100 young when matured. But A 
may be only a short time in reproducing 
young, being rapidly matured, and B a very 
much longer time. Then it is an easy cal- 
culation to understand how, in a given time, 
the number of progeny A has wiil in sheer 
bulk enormously outweigh the progeny of 
B. Then Linnaeus meant that the progeny 
of the three flies could do more within a 
short time by their progeny. A million of 
flies could do more than the single lion— 
or a lion, even giving him a whelp. Lin- 
haeus said, too, a beautiful thing, looking 
at the respective merits of nature, and it 
was: “Natura in minimis maxime miran- 
da.”’ This, to be currently translated, 
** Nature in her smallest work arrives at 
her greatest miracles.’’ And that wes a 
grand phrase of St. Augustine: “‘ He created 
angels for heaven and worms for the earth, 
nor was He grvater or less in one than in 
the other.”’ ; 

In treating of insects, considerrd as a 
whole, and the statement made thi their 
bulk would outweigh that of animals, we 
know something about the ravages of the 
migrating locust. It is positive that insig- 
nificant as is the single insect, when they 
come in quantity their effects are disas- 
trous. The presence of insects may have 
had, perchance, an effect on civilization. 
It is declared that the Tahitians were can- 
nibals because a certain leaf-eating mantis 
would at times destroy their entire crops, 
and then they eat human flesh in order 
not to starve. 

Attempts have been made 
abroad to cipher how many individual lo- 
custs there were in a swarm. In 1889, in 
Nature, one of the most reliable of scien-< 
tific journals, about the following was pub- 
lished: There was a flight of  lo- 
custs winging’ their way in November over 
the Red Sea. The flight covered a _ space 
of 2,000 square miles in extent, and, cal- 
culating the single locust to have weighed 
one-sixteenth of a grain, the total weight 
Was estimated to be 42,850,000,000 tons. 
According to the latest statistics, the total 
of freights in tons carried by the entire 
American railroads was 619,000,000. One 
day after this flight another one came, 
which was believed to be even larger. A 
fair idea may be had of the number of 
locusts when, an official count having 
been made of the locust egg-cases de- 
stroyed in Cypress, it was believed to have 
been 1,600,000,000, and in each case there 
were several eggs. At the end of the sea- 
son, in Cypress, 1,300 tons of egg cases 
were destroyed, and, notwithstanding this, 
“no less than 5,076,000,000 egg cases were, 
it is believed, deposited in the island in 
1883.” (English Blue Book.) 

Imagine such a bulk of insects as 
scribed, when flying over the Red Sea, to 
have been unable to reach the land, but 
to have fallen into the water! There would 
have arisen decomposition and pestilence 
along the borders of such a narrow sea, 
and such natgly, th have actually occurred, 


at home and 


de- 


but, fortunately, the submersion was of a 
smaller swarth. 

Frpm a very careful study of the migra- 
tion of these insects, which has been 
worked out by our own scientific men in 
the United States and in Algiers, it looks 
as if about eleven years was the interval 
of their periodicity. We have learned that 
in order to kill any insect, we must become 
acquainted with the parasite. The general 
conclusion arrived at is, ‘‘that the in- 
crease of locusts is kept in check by para- 
sitic insects; that the eggs may remain 
more than one year in the ground, and yet 
hatch out when a favorable season occurs, 
and that the migratory instinct is only 
effective when great numbers of super- 
fluous individuals are produced.” When 
we shall know better how to keep up the 
proportion of the creatures destroying the 
eggs of the locust, we shall be freer from 
these pests, and the part birds play is not 
to be forgotten. 

Just, however, as happens to birds, there 
is a migratory instinct in locusts. Why 
should a swarm of locusts invariably fly 
to the west and not to the south? It must 
be instinct. How far it may be true that 
the migrating locust makes a tentative 
effort to find out first the direction of the 
wind before taking his flight we do not 
know. 

In Africa, the movements of locusts have 
their peculiarities. The insects move in 
serried phalanxes before they have even 
wings. These South African locusts show 
strongly the migratory and gregarious in- 
stincts, and are called by the Boers “ voet- 
gangers.”’ They strip a neighborhood of all 
growing crops, and off they go in search 
of other pastures. They hardly walk, but 
make their way by means of short jumps. 
Rivers do not stop them. But how‘ can 
wingless creatures cross a stream? Mrs. 
Barber, in her “ Locusts and Locust Birds 
in South Africa,” describes the movements 
of such a migratory mass. There was the 
Vaal, a fairly big stream, and the locusts 
wandered up and down the banks, seeking 
apparently for a ford. At last they found 
where the river was narrowest, and the 
‘ocusts found a passage. There was a 
favoring current, with rocks, sedges, and 
waterplants. There might have been mill- 
jons drowned, but such a loss as that was 
of no consequence. The lady describes the 
locusts as forming an actual bridge of live 





African Locust—Half Size. 





creatures, and so making a crossing. Then, 
again, Mrs. Barber says that a locust is 
not easily drowned. Sometimes, however, 





American Locust—Half Size. 





the locusts must have had inefficient gen- 
erals, because, in crossing a river, they 
went down a steep sand bank, to find at 
the other side an equally difficult ascent, 
g0 all the army perished and fell back into 
the river, and there they putrified, and the 
fish were poisoned and floated dead on the 
river. 

How far can a locust provided with wings 
fly? In 1865 a ship bound to Boston, com- 
- from Bordeaux, met a swarm of lo- 
eg 1,200 miles from the African: coas 

; ing east, and the sails and decks o 

» ven 


locust it may be seen from the size of the 
African what a p e€ must have been 
this Actidium num as described in 
the Bible. 

This entire,family, the Acrididae, are 
numerous, and orcasionally there are 
strange freaks. Heve is the outline of one 
found in Africa, and it mimes a leaf; 





An African Grasshopper. 





Supposably the largest of the family cf the 
Acrididae is the Methone anderssoni. It is, 
a musical or d noisy insect. Strange to 





The Largest of the Locusts—Half Size. 





say, its hind legs are not adapted to jump- 
ing, but are, so to speak, used as bows for 
its own particular performance. It is its 


| own double bass, and is said to produce 


three distinct notes. It is an insect not 
easily disturbed, because, devoted to music 
it only: jumps its scales, so when bothered 
it seeks safety by making all the noise it 
can. 

It might have been supposed that some 
members of this vast family had been found 
in amber, but the acrididae were far too 
clever, apparently, and must have jumped 
out of the original gum before it was 
fossilized. Nevertheless, there are quite a 
number of forms of acrididae found in the 
carboniferous strata. 

It does seem unfortunate that the true 
locust, known by scientists as belonging to 
the Locustidae, are not known by the public 
as being the true locusts, but are called 
anything else. To overcome this difficulty 
and cover the case; entomologists have 
named the family Phasgonuridea, but as yet 
few will use this six-syllabled word. | Per- 
haps the most readily accepted idea of the 
Locustidae is that it is more fragile than 
the acrididae. Another distinguishing trait 
is that the majority of them are sound-pro- 
ducers. If they produce sound, they must 
know that they make it. A poet may be 
blind, but, save Beethoven, musicians can- 
not be deaf. The most curious thing about 
these ears is that ‘they find a place in the 
legs of the insects. He that runs may 
read, and the insect that jumps may also 
hear. This strange fact, though novel to 
readers, is not so exceptional, for it is be- 
lieved that the quick and wary ants and 
termites have, too, their ears in the same 
anomalous positions. But the Locustidae do 
not use their legs for musical productions; 
generally they make sounds with their 
wings. On one wing there is something like 
a file, while the other wing has a sharp 
side. By a tilting process and vibrating the 
wings the file passes over the sharp ons: 
and the sound is produced. The most ~ 
mous of the singers is an Amazon variety, 
called Tanana by the natives. These grass- 
hoppers are caught and kept in little cages. 
Here is a special musical insect, the Cyrto- 
phyllus crepitans, and he sings in the West 
Indies, and produces ten times more vol- 
ume of sound than does our cricket. 





West Indian Grasshopper—Half Size. 





The katydid, of all the musical Locusti- 
dae, is to us the most pleasing, yet we have. 
known distinguished musicians who have 
declared that the sound of the katydid 
Was exasperating and set their teeth on 
edge. An analysis of the sound shows 
that there are some thirty raspings neces- 
sary in order that the whole series of bass 
shall be finished. The last two totes are 
unfinished, for then the katydid is relaxing 
its efforts, being about to refold its wings. 
It is the males who keep up the concert, 
and their pertinacity is remarkable. There 
are silent Locustidae known as Stenopelma- 
tides; having no music in them, their legs 
are earless. It is the wonderful jumping 
leg and the enormously extended antennae 
which are so curious. 


é 





A Dalmatian Grasshopper—Half Size, 





It is the plantlike character of the wing 
of the katydid which is so remarkable. 
It mimics the leaf. That is the reason why 
the insect may sing at his ease among the 
leaves of a tree, and so escape detection. 

Some of the largest of the Locustidae, save 
their wings, are intensely ugly. There are 
Austral'ins, which, with antennae and legs 
stretched out, will measure 14 inches. Here 
is a Borneo variety, with an uncommonly 
disagreeable-looking head. 





A Locust trom Borneo—Half Size. 





In somebody's hearth there chirps to-day 
a cricket, and whenever Gryllus s ngs mer- 
rily there must be a sense of comfort, be- 
cause there is rarely a cricket to be found 
that lives in Winter outside of a warm 
house. The cricket has a file on each wing, 
and so makes her creaking sound. Gryllus, 
too, hears himself by means of the ears in 
his legs, but they are not so perfect as 
those of the Locustidae. You cannot hear 
unless there be air, so, to carry and propa- 
gate vibration, and the air openings of the 
cricket’s legs, are hard to define. Gilbert 
White tells charmingly the discovery of a 
cricket’s nest. A gardener was at work, 
and, “happening to be mowing on the 6th 
of May by the side of a,canal, his scythe 
struck too deep, pared off a large piece of 
turf, and laid open to view a curious scene 
of domestic economy. There were many 
caverns and winding passages leading to a 
kind of chamber, neatly smoothed and 
rounded, and about the size of a moderate 
snuffbox. Within this secret nursery were 
deposited nearly a hundred eggs of a dirty 
yellow color and enveloped in a tough skin, 
but too lately laid to contain any rudi- 
ments of the young, being full of a viscous 
substance. The eggs lay but shallow, and 
within the influence of the sun. just under 
a little heap of freshly moved mold, like 
that which is raised by ants.” Beautifully 
accurate is he who wrote the “ Natural 
History of Selborne,”’ and the nest “ the 
size of a moderate snuffbox” recalls the 
times when this good gentleman lived. 











A Painful Problem. 
From The Lark. : 
The Window has Four little Panes, 
But One have I; 
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DIMINISH 


INCOMES THAT 





Cause Distress and Anxiety in Many 
Family Households. 


FOKCED ECONOMIES TAX ENDURANCE 


Mental Is Worse 
Than Physica! Suffering—Worry 


and Illness When Money 


Suffering That 


Troubles Come. 


Scrimping and living on a small income, 
with nothing else to do, is one of the 


Saddest conditions that can be experienced, * 


according to the asservations of a business 
man who for some years past has had occa- 
sion to examine the sources of income for 
the support of quite a number of persons 
who, ordinarily, might be considered to be 


in comfortable circumstances—in some cases 
old or partly disabled men, and in others old 
maids or widows with children. 

“Thus I realized,” he said, “ that distress, 
anxiety, and pitiable conditions are not 
experienced solely by the poor; that they 
can be developed for well-to-do oersons by 
poor investments, unwise advice, bad 
tenants, and lack of knowledge. Sometimes 
the conditions have been developed gradu- 
ally, but frequently embarrassment arose 
abruptly and changed the whole aspect 
of the future. Mental distress affected the 
rest of the system and the conditions 
were made worse by illness. With incomes 
quartered or halved, prospects have been 
darkened proportionally, and you have no 
idea how much mental suffering can be 
experienced by those who are obliged to 
curtail bare living expenses to meet dimin- 
ishing income. I refer particularly to per- 
sons who have had just enough to live on 
without being obliged to work and earn 
more. It is the case very often that per- 
sons with small incomes are not able to 
work and earn enough to meet the defi- 
ciencies that may arise from failure to re- 
duce expenses. If their incomes were suffi- 
cient for several years to meet the ordinary 
expenses of comfortable circumstances, you 
cannot imagine, perhaps, the distress that 
they undergo when occasions require them 
to scrimp in all directions, It may be said 
that they ought to be thankful, and that 
others are in poorer circmstances. They 
are thankful in that respect, but thatdoesn’t 
prevent mental distress and anxiety. A 
ragged tramp may not be disturbed so 
much by anxiety about a meal as a com- 
paratively comfortable and genteel woman. 
One will beg until he gets something, but 
the other will never beg, although she may 
be starving at times. One has lost self 
respect and become hardened to rough con- 
ditions, but the other has retained self re- 
spect, and, therefore, suffers more mentally 
during adverse circumstances. 

At the present low rates of interest 
principals must be quite large in order to 
produce incomes sufficient for support in 
comfortable circumstances, During the last 
few yéars incomes have decreased enor- 
mously. In some instances the same amount 
of principal is producing one-half the 
amount of income; in others the income is 
one-third less. In many instances prin- 
cipals have decreased in value, owing to 
the bad management of officials, and divi- 
dends that were regular formerly are rare 
now. Suppose a man left to his wife and 
children twenty years ago Government and 
municipal bonds that paid interest at 6 per 
cent., stocks that paid dividends regu- 
larly, and three or four houses of moderate 
value in the neighborhood where they lived, 
the full value of all being $30,000, and the 
yearly net income $1,800. Suppose the 
widow had been obliged lately to take 3 
per cent. bonds in place of 6 per cent. bonds, 
had not received dividends on the shares 
of stock that had depreciated one-half, 
and had been unsuccessful in renting the 
houses at former rates because the neigh- 
borhood is not what it was. What is the 
income for the support of that family now? 
Less than one-half of what it was. You 
may say that the children are old enough 
now to earn something for the support of 
the family. Suppose the daughter had 
not realized until too late that necessity 
might require her to work for a living, 
and, before the time came, had become an 
invalid—not sick abed—but too delicate and 
weak, physically, to work any length of 
time at profitable employment. Suppose 
the son had married, and, having only a 
small salary, had not been able to do more 
than support his wife and himself. If the 
son and his wife live at home the mother 
may receive a small, amount for board; if 
not, the conditions are worse to just that 
extent. 

“What must the widow do? Keep within 
the reduced income or cut into the princi- 

al. She has her own house, to be sure, 


ut she must pay taxes and the cost of re-* 


pairs. If a teuant goes out without paying 
rent for_several months she must econo- 
mize to that extent. If dividends remain 
unpaid she must cut down expenses accord- 
ingly. She holds on to the stock because 
she has been told that the depreciated value 
is only temporary. The bonds at low inter- 
est provide the ready money, and, the 
amount being small, she is obliged to ask 
for credit at the grocery and markets. 
She discharges the servant and does the 
housework. Do you wonder that she is dis- 
tressed and worried? Thousands of women 
are in the same condition, and I really be- 
lieve that the mental suffering that they 
undergo is many times worse than the phys- 
ical suffering of some persons who have 
been accustomed to poverty-stricken condi- 
tions. They may live in brownstone houses 
and be looked upon as well off, because they 
keep up appearances, but I tell you that 
they have awful hard times. 

‘“*Here’s a case that I am familiar with. 
A widow had real estate, bonds, and stocks, 
worth in all about $35,000, with a regular 
yearly income of about $1,800 net. When 
two mortgages were taken up she invested 
in an enterprise that had the support of 
men who were recognized as shrewd and 
practical. They put in their money and ad- 
vised her to put in some, promising fair re- 
turns. For two years she had dividends, 
but now the whole thing has gone to pieces. 
In that and Western mortgages she has lost 
about $6,000 of her principal. Painting, 
taxes, and repairs have cut into the income 
from her houses so that now her net in- 
come is about one-half of what it was. The 
case is really distressing now to others who 
observe the anxiety, worry, economy, and 
helplessness of that woman, who is now be- 
yond the years of self-support. She can live 
comfortably on her present income, but 
she thinks she cannot. She will not touch 
the principal, she says, and I believe she 
will not, unless serious illness increases ex- 
penses. She was a careful, practical, and 
economical woman until she began to listen 
to the advice of men who could afford to 
lose where she couldn’t. She thought they 
were honorable men and would not entice 
her into enterprises that would be likely to 
fail, but the time came when she realized 
her mistake. 

“Another woman whom I know had much 
less left to her for support, but she fortu- 
nately invested in securities that have been 
paying good dividends regulerly. How she 
manages to live on her income is more than 
I can tell. She came to me years ago for 
advice, and I consulted with an able banker 
in regard to safe securities for her. He 
gave me a list, and I gave a copy to her; 
but she took the advice of another friend 
and invested otherwise. I happened to find 
that list recently, and I was interested 
enough in the matter to see how her invest- 
ments would stand if she had bought what 
the banker had suggested. I learned that, 
according to the present prices and condi- 
tions of stocks, her income would have de- 
creased one-half, and that a large part of 
the principal would have been in danger. 

“Another woman came to me for advice 
in regard to her house. She is obliged to 
work, but she thought she had a home for 
the rest of her lifetime. Her uncle gave 
the house and lot to her on the condition 
that she should take care of his invalid 
brother as long as he lived. Shortly after- 
ward he died, and a few years later the 
authorities were obliged to place the invalid 
in an asylum for the insane, where he died. 
The woman paid the taxes and assessments 
and kept the house in repair. Lately she 
had an opportunity to sell the property, 
but an examination of the papers indicated 
that the woman could not give a clear title, 
owing to an oversight by somebody. What 
to do she doesn’t know. She has saved her 
earnings and paid the charges against the 
property, believing that it belonged to her, 
but she cannot get back what she has paid, 
and, as she doesn’t know now whether she 
owns the property or not she is afraid to 
pay out another dollar. Now she is wor- 
rying herself to death. A year ago she 
was a big, robust woman, but when I saw 
her recently I hardly knew her, 
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ecessary economies are frequently vate 

tréssing. The mental tortures caus 
by the belief that two meagre mieais a 
day mué&t suffice instead of three may 
be worse than the physical sufferin 
caused by abstinence. The next mea 
will relieve the hunger, but the thoughts 
remain in regard to the future. I 
could refer to many instances of distress 
and anxiety, but I can hardly hope to re- 
late the experiences, except in a general 
way. Other business men must have observed 
them as I have, and I hepe one of the re- 
sults will be that when they prepare for 
the future support of their families they 
will take into account.the possibility of 
less incomes.”’ 


ORANGE’S MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 








IT 18 T0 HAVE A NEW PAVILION 
FOR CONSUMPTIVES. 


The Generous Gift of Mr. Joseph M. 
Shepard as a Memorial to His Son 
—The New Board of Officers. 


ORANGE, N. J., Feb. 15.—Ground has just 
been broken for the Joseph M. Shepard 
Pavilion to the Memorial Hospital in this 
city. It is to contain the consumptives’ 
ward so long needed and hoped for, by 
the Governors of the Hospital. The new 
building will be built and furnished at the 
expense of Frederick M. Shepard of East 
Orange, who offered the necessary amount, 
$10,000, as a memorial to his son, Joseph 
M. Shepard, who died recently. The new 
building will adjoin on the south the Burke 
Pavilion, which was added to the hospital 
buildings by the late John Burke, the mill- 
ianaire brewer, as a memorial to a brother. 

The Memorial Hospital in this city is the 
principal charitable institution in this vi- 
cinity, and is supported almost entirely by 
voluntary contributions, although it is ene 
of the largest and most admirably appointed 
institutions of the kind in the State. Its 
principal founder was the late John G. 
Vose, who wished it to commemorate the 











The Joseph M. Shepard Pavilion to 
the Memorial Hospital, Orange, N. J. 





death of his wife. A number of other in- 
fluential citizens joined him in the under- 
taking. There is an excellent training 
school for nurses connected with the hos- 
pital. Its buildings are situated in the rear 
of the main building, and face on Henry 
Street. The hospital proper faces on Essex 
Avenue, and is a substantial brick structure 
admirably adapted for all the purposes of 
the institution, except that it is inadequate 
in size to meet the constantly growing de- 
mands that are made upon it by the af- 
flicted of this part of the State. 

For some time the benevolent women of 
the Oranges who. constitute its Board of 


Governors had been trying to raise money 
to build a consumptives’ ward, but they 
found it hard work, as every bit of the 
money raised by donations and by the 
many entertainments given for the benefit 
of the institution was needed to defray cur- 
rent expenses. 

But by dint of the hardest kind of labor 
the women had finally succeeded in raising 
about $4,000 and were planning to begin an 
unpretentious structure, when Mr. Shepard 
came forward with his generous offer. 
Now st ie probable that the $4,000 they had 
raised will be used in building a children’s 
ward on the lot belonging to the hospital at 
the corner of Essex Avenue and Henry 
Street, as the need for such an addition 
has recently made itself manifest. 

The proposed new Shepard Pavilion will 
face on Essex Avenue. It will be two 
stories high and 32 by 57 feet in dimen- 
sions. Entrance to it will be had only 
frem the inclosed verandas of the Burke 
Pavilion. On the first floor will be the 
men’s ward, kitchen, bathrooms, and 
dining room. On the second floor the wo- 
men’s ward, with baths and dining room, 
will be placed. A sun parlor 10 feet in 
width and inclosed with glass will extend 
around the south and east sides of the 
building on each floor. There will also be 
rooms for private patients on each floor. 
In the cellar will be a disinfecting room, 
where clothing can be thoroughly cleaned 
by steam. The heating and ventilating ap- 
paratus is to be of the most approved pat- 
tern. 

The annual meeting of the hospital. has 
just been held. These officers were elected: 
President—Mrs. Edward W. Ashley; Vice 
President—Mrs. Charles A. Sterling; Secreta- 
ry—Miss Maria E. Williams; Assistant Sec- 
retary—Mrs. Harrison Whittingham; Treas- 
urer—Mrs. H. J. W. S. Cooke; Assistant 
Treasurer—Miss Alice Pierson; Member of 
the Advisory Committee—Jacob L. Halsey; 
Members of the Board of Governors (for 
three years)—Miss Laura M. Gerbert, Miss 
Helen Howe, Mrs. A. J. Hubbs, Mrs. Charles 
Hathaway, Mrs. C. E. Bridgman, Mrs. 





Diseases from Which This City Suffered 
In-Its Early Days. 


MANY VISITATIONS OF YELLOW FEVER 


Efforts Out in the 
Eighteenth Century 
cessful—The Cholera Epi- 


demic of 1832. 
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New-York City, situated at the gateways 
of the sea, has drawn not only its resources, 
but also its dangers, from the whole orb of 
the world, Its fleets have returned laden with 
the spices of the East and the fruits of 


the South, but often within their pent holds 
there has been confined the malignant 
breath of foreign and fatal diseases. Its 
water fronts, so unsurpassed for the accom- 
modation of shipping, so felicitous for mu- 
nicipal cleanliness, have again and again, 
through the overcrowding of rookeries, foul, 
ancient, and devoid of all sanitary appli- 
ances, with the pariahs of the universe, 
proved plague spots as virulent as those 
which beset the path of pilgrims to the Holy 
City. It is only since the axiom ‘“ Eternal 
vigilance is the price of hygiene”’ has been 
appreciated that the city has regained and 
held its natural estate of healthfulness. 

It is said that America is the home of but 
one endemic disease, yellow fever. This 
pestilence was probably engendered by the 
indescribable filth and suffering of slaves 
while undergoing the ‘‘ Middle Passage.’’ 
There is justice in the thought, as terrific 
as it is poetic, that slavery’s course started 
and continued in mortality and ended in a 
maelstrom of blood. 

In 1702 Edward Hyde, Lord Cornbury, 
was Governor of New-York. He was the 
grandson of that Clarendon who faithfully 
served Charles II. to his cost, and whose 
daughter James II. when Duke of York 
secretly married. Thus Cornbury was @ 
first cousin of Queen Anne. On his arrival 
the Corporation, of course, welcomed him 
with a banquet, that béing as inevitable 
in those days as a cocked hat and the sword 
of state. In June, a malignant epidemic 
broke out in the town which, as it was then 
described, ‘‘Strongly resembled yellow 
fever.’”’ The citizens were panic-stricken 
through their inability to cope with it, and 
as many as could fled to the surrounding 
country—an expedient often resorted to in 
the future. Cornbury took his Council with 
him to Jamaica, L. I., and there established 
the seat of government. During this visi- 
tation more than 500 perished—a _ start- 
ling proportion in a population of less 
than 10,000. And yet it was com- 
mofily said that the Governor him- 
self was a far worse plague. This may well 
have been true, according to the following 
pen picture of him: ‘‘ Cornbury was a very 
tyrannical, base, and profligate man, and re- 
ceived his appointment from King William 
as a reward for his desertion of King 
James. He was a savage bigot and impris- 
oned several clergymen who were dissent- 
ers. He was wont to dress himself in wo- 
men’s clothes, and thus patrol the fort. 
His avarice was insatiable and his disposi- 
tion that of a savage.’’ The yellow fever 
disappeared with the coming of the frost; 
but unfortunately this ‘‘ Royal Governor”’ 
pest was destined to continue without a 
break for more than seventy years. 

In 1737 there was great alarm felt in town 
over the news of the prevalence of both 
smallpox and spotted fever in South Caro- 
lina, with which colony a brisk traffic by 
sea existed. As a result, a pilot boat was 
stationed at Sandy Hook to board all ves- 
sels from Barbados, Antigua, and South 
Carolina, and force them to anchor off Bed- 
low’s Island until examined and furnished 
with bills of health by physicians appointed 
for that purpose. This inception of Quar- 
antine occasioned much indignation of the 
Flanders sort among the honest mariners. 

In 1741 the town had scarcely recovered 
from the terrors of incendiary fires and 
the rage which followed the discovery of 
the ‘“‘ Negro Plot,’”’ and which exhausted it- 
self in burning the criminals at the stake, 


when the yellow fever again became threat- 
ening. In 1742 there were 250 victims to this 
scourge. ._It is a matter of record that Dr. 
Colden, a physician celebrated for what 
was known as “the cool management of 
smallpox,’’ recommended remedies. that 
proved so efficacious that he received the 
thanks of the Corporation. 

In those days there was an almshouse— 
that title of municipality—but no public 
hospital. The cornerstone of the New-York 





Hospital was laid by Gov. Tryon in Sep- 
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Orange Memorial Hospital, 
At Orange, N. J. 





Frederick W. Kelsey, Mrs. James McC. 
Morrow, Mrs. Ellis H. Masters, Mrs. Manton 
B. Metcalf, Miss Ann Pierson, Mrs. Mif- 
ford Runyon, Mrs. George A. Vail, Miss 
Maria E. Williams, Mrs. John Pettit, Miss 
Wiggin, Miss Katherine S. Henry, Miss 
Watson, Mrs. William Crocker, and Miss 
Ella Coursen. 

The Young Ladies’ Auxiliary of the hos- 
pital is composed of earnest young wo- 
men, most of whom are leaders in society 
here, who have done much to provide runds 
to run the institution, a notable example of 
what they can accomplish being the song 
folio held last week in Music Hall under 
their auspices. Miss Agnes Zimmermann 
and Miss Bertha Gerhard worked the hard- 
est to make it the success that it was, and 
were ably assisted by Miss Clara Watson, 
Miss Helen Babcock, Miss Lena Wuenz- 
ling, Miss Katherine Bayles, and Miss Kath- 
erine S. Henry. 

The Record Ambulance is another valua- 
ble auxiliary to the Memorial Hospital. It 
is mappestes and run by a board of Trustees 
of a few young men, of whom Allerton D 
Hitch is President and Arthur C. Zimmer- 
mann is Secretary and Treasurer. The 
money for its maintenance is raised almost 
wholly through the high-class benefit per- 
formances which are given periodically in 
Music Hall by the best of the metropolitan 
theatrical companies. 





Missed Her Bag Containing $10,000. 
: From The Boston Globe. 

Mrs. Dr. N. E. Darrah called at Police 
Headquarters Wednesday afternoon and in- 
formed the officials that her leather bag, 
containing money, papers, and securities to 
the value of $10,000, had been stolen from 
her Tuesday evening in the Park Square 
station of the New-York, New-Haven and 


| Hartford Railroad. The Chief Inspector de- 


tailed Inspector McGarr to make an investi- 
gation. He accompanied Mrs. Darrah to 
the station, and after a little inquiry the In- 
spector found the bag and its conten 
ly stowed away on a shelf in the | 
room of the station. It was learned 
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tember, 1773. The buildings were situated on 
Broadway, between Anthony and Duane 
Streets, and surrounded by ornate grounds. 
Land was plentiful there then, as the au- 
thorities were commonly criticised for 
placing a city institution so far out in 
the country. During the occupation of 
the British this hospital was converted into 
barracks. 

In 1795 an English frigate entered New- 
York Harbor with several cases of yellow 
fever on board, and the pestilence soon 
gained such headway in the city that there 
were 732 deaths therefrom. But little at- 
tempt seems to have been made to stay its 
ravages. All who were able fled; for those 
who remained a generous public subscrip- 
tion was made. It is worthy of note that 
the City of Philadelphia, true to its name, 
forwarded $7, About this time a new 
almshouse was built on Chambers Street. 

The following description of the state of 
the city is taken from The New-York Jour- 
nal of Oct. 17: ‘“‘ This city has been in a 
truly melancholy situation, although the 
accounts have been greatly exaggerated. 
Consternation has added greatly to the dis- 
tress of the city, the poor have suffered 
much, but their wants have been liberally 
supplied from the hands of benevolent do- 
nors. Very little business has been done, 
a solemn calm has reigned through every 
street. We are now blessed with salubrious 
Western gales, which are conceived to be 
sent in mercy and presage to our hopes that 
the city will be free from the epidemic 
in a little time.”’ The saying that “ Provi- 
dence helps those who help themselves ”’ 
had evidently no application then. 

The Summer of 1798 was known for many 
years afterward as “the dreadful yellow 
fever year.” The pl é@ was.so virulent 
that nearly one-half of its cases died. The 
well-to-do not only made their exodus, but 
the neighboring farmers, the principal 
source of food supply, refused to come to 
town, and so famine threatened. There 
was, however, an energetic and brave re- 
lief committee, and it made the following 
appeal through the newspapers, which 

roved of much avail: ‘“‘ We entreat our fel- 
ow-citizens of the surrounding country not 
to withhold from the markets the usual 
supplies of try and small meats, as well 
as other articles so essentially necessary 
to both sick and well in this distressed sea- 
son.” o thousand and eighty-six lives 
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tirely suspended; the schools and chur 
were closed. Washington Square; which 
had been purchased by the Corporation in 
1796 as a pauper burial place, became also 
the hasty grave for many of the rich and 
the distinguished. After the epidemic had 
lessened, a great public meeting was held 
to inquire into the causes of the pestilence. 
It was generally agreed that the water sup- 
ply of the town was insufficient, and for 
the most part impure. It consisted ar 
of brackish wells—the one source of whic 

every one boasted being the famous “tea 
pump,” drawing on a deep and seemingly 
inexhaustible spring at the corner of Chat- 
ham and Roosevelt Streets. In accordance 
with the sense of this meeting, the Bronx 
River was surveyed, but the Corporation 
finally refused to vote the $1,000,000 required 
to utilize its stream. The home of the 
disease this year was along the Hast River 
front, it having started at Coenties Slip. 

_ The yellow fever returned in 1819, arous- 
ing universal alarm, but the real strength 
of its fury was not cago fs until 1822. 
Then, in June, it broke out along Rector 
Street, a part of the town hitherto exempt. 
The old story of panic, flight, suspension 
of business, and desertion was repeated. 
“You cannot conceive the distressing con- 
dition of the whole town,”’ wrote William 
L. Stone to his wife. ‘‘ The fever is worse 
every hour. I saw the hearse pass the 
office an hour ago with scven sick in it. 
Thus the dead are carried to the grave 
and the sick out of town to die on the 
Same melancholy carriage.” 

The pestilence continued with ag dems | 
virulence into 1823. The mortality reachec 
the rate of 140 deaths a’day. All that 
part of the town below City Hall was 
deemed ‘an infected district ’’ and shut off 
by high board fences. The residents with- 
in it who were unwifling to leave their 
homes were forcibly removed. Robert M. 
Hartley, a celebrated philanthropist, who 
founded many of the charitable institutions 
of New-York, and whose thirty-four vol- 
umes of reports are still authoritative on 
many economic and social subjects, wrote as 
follows of the plague: ‘‘ It has utterly deso- 
lated the lower part of the city; thousands 
have left and other thousands are daily 
leaving. Stores, dwellings, and warehouses 
are elosed and deserted. The Custom 
House, Post Office, all the banks, insurance 
offices, and other public places of business 
have been removed to the upper part of 
Broadway and to Greenwich Village, the 
region about being mostly occupied by 
merchants in buildings temporarily erected 
for their convenience. Such a motley scene 
as is exhibited defies description. There 
are carts, cartmen, carpenters, carriages, 
dust, and dry goods to the end of the al- 
phabet.”’ 

This occupation of Greenwich Village as 
a city of refuge in the end tended greatly 
to the permanent growth of the town. Tem- 
porary buildings were replaced by durable 
ones, and those who came to camp remained 
to live. Thus an eye witness said “‘ he saw 
corn growing on the present corner of 
Hammond and Fourth Streets on a Satur- 
day morning, and on the following Monday 
‘Sykes and Niblo’ had a hotel erected ca- 
pable of accommodating 300 boarders.” 

This was the last great yellow-fever epi- 
demic. Little by little, through the harsh- 
est sort of experience, the knowledge had 
come that segregation and fumigation were 
efficacious against this pest of the South. 
Quarantine was maintained with more and 
more strictness, it being related that in 1819, 
when a gentleman from Boston made good 
his escape after seventeen days’ confine- 
ment, a reward was issued for his appre- 
hension as if he were a common felon. In 
the thirty-four years prior to 1809 there 
were seventeen visitations of the yellow 
fever to the city, and in the thirty-four 
years subsequent thereto only two. But 
while there were guards without, there was 
still carelessness within. The water sup- 
ply remained in its primitive, haphazard 
condition. There were open drains along 
the street. Although emigration had not 
yet put forth its steady stream, along the 
water fronts there was a heterogeneous sea- 
faring population as ignorant and con- 
temptuous of sanitary appliances as_ the 
Tartars of the plains. Within the rooker- 
ies wherein the yellow fever had raged 
they still hived indiseriminately—the place 
of one dead being taken by two living. It 
may be stated here that in 1823 Potter’s 
Field was removed from Washington 
Square to the ground now occupied by the 
old reservoir, corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Forty-second Street, and still later to a lot 
between Fourth and Lexington Avenues, 
on Fiftieth Street. In 1857 100,000 bodies 
were removed to Ward’s Island. Bellevue 
Hospital was built in 1826. Adjacent to it 
were the penitentiary and almshouse, and 
the entire property, comprising twenty-six 
acres of land, was inclosed by a stone wall 
and known as “ The Bellevue BEstablish- 
ment.” 

For a number of years prior to 1832 the 
intelligent attention of the medical frater- 
nity and the superstitious fears of the pop- 
ulace had been directed to the slow but 
steady progress of the cholera from its 
home in Southern Asia. But little was 
known of this pestilence, except its awful 
fatality, but the tales of travelers had en- 
dowed it with powers as supernatural as 
they were malignant. It was said to be 
clothed with the intelligence of direction; 
to travel as unswervingly as a bird’s flight, 
and at the daily rate of a man’s walk. No 
one at this time can well apprehend the 
vague anxiety with which the westward 
stalkings of this pale monster were 
watched. And yet, though it ravaged 
Great Britain in 1831, no municipal precau- 
tions worthy of the name were taken 
against it. In 1832 there was an immense 
emigration to New-York. Famine in Ire- 
land and revolutions in various Continental 
countries had started a tide which would 
continue for more than a half century. In 
common with all maritime cities, New-York 
had the obligation of the dregs. The thrifty 
and the industrious passed on to the fertile 
fields of the West, while the paupers and 
the improvident remained. Thus there was 
an unusual crowding in all those localities 
where filth for so many years had reigned 
undisturbed. 

In the Spring of 1832 cholera was brought 
to Quebec by Irish emigrant ships. It raged 
along the St. Lawrence and the lakes, and 
devastated the regions of the Northwest. 
New-Yorkers gained a false comfort from 
its progress, arguing that the spectre nev- 
er retraced its steps. But when cases were 
reported along the Hudson, then the de- 
plorable condition of the city for any re- 
sistence of the unknown scourge was gener- 
ally appreciated. ‘‘The Corporation has 
not done its duty,’ complained one of the 
papers. ‘‘ The streets have at length been 
cleaned; but how long they will continue to 
be kept so we know not. This laudable event 
was accomplished not as it should have 
been, when the dreaded scourge was evi- 
dently rolling westward to New-Castle, 
London, Paris, Liverpool, not even when it 
blazed forth in Canada, but when it startled 
us by rising up actually in the midst of 
us, then efficient numbers of men began to 
appear with brooms and the streets looked 
less filthy. We would like to see a man 
with such decision as Napoleon in this 
crisis. He would not sit in his armchair 
and recommend people to do this and to do 
that. He would never rest until he saw it 
done.” Unfortunately the head of affairs 
was more like unto Mrs. Partington in her 
great act‘of keeping back the ocean with 
a broom. 

June 24 the cholera broke out in the city 
in several detached quarters. Between 
then and the Ist of October about 3,500 per- 
ished from this scourge. The city’s popu- 
lation then was about 250,000. It is_said 
that over 100,000 fled from town. Hence 
the mortality was confined principally to 
the poor, for whom, it may be added, the 
authorities did little, but the medical fra- 
ternity much. Then, as now, New-York 
was conspicuous for its learned, benevolent, 
and courageous physicians. While the 
whole gamut of evil passions was struck 
in the scenes of panic, cowardice, rapine, 
and debauchery, they sounded the accord- 
ant note of devotion to duty. 

When the plague abated with the cold 
weather, there was little change for the 
better in the local organization against 
infectious disease. There was a Health 
Commission, appointed by the Governor, 
which had charge of Quarantine and the 
Marine Hospital. The internal economy of 
the city was intrusted to the care of a 
board composed of the Mayor, the Record- 
er, and certain of the Aldermen. In desig- 
nating its constituents, entirely political, 
and devoid of professional qualifications, 
enough has been said to determine its lack 
of efficiency. 

One good result came from this _visita- 
tion and from the great fire of 1835. The 
eitizens voted by a vast majority to have 
a permanent and ample water supply. And 
in consequence, the solid aqueduct, forty 
miles in length, leading from the Croton 
River, near the old Van Cortlandt manor, 
was built. henceforth there was never 
any scarcity against thirst or flame or 
filth. It may be remarked in passing that 
the famous “Tea Pump” within a few 
years was still’in use in a store at 126 
Chatham Street. 

In 1824 the cholera reappeared and claimed 
1,000 victims, and then was not epidemic 
until 1849. The popular superstition was 
that it returned every twelve years. In 
December, 1848, the packet New-York ar- 
rived at the Quarantine, Staten Island, 
from Havre with cholera aboard, several 
cases having broken out at sea. The sick 
were sent to the hospital and the well to 
large public stores, where they were kept 
until the danger of contagion seemed 
passed. But although the municipal author- 
ities thus early had warning of the plague 
at their doorws’. nothing was done to put 
the city in good sanitary condition until 
the following May, whena burst of new cases 
showed that it was too late. Again the 
medical fraternity sprang into the breach 
of municipal ot The first cases ap- 
peared in the ve Points, then a centre 
of crime, squalor, and disease. <A _ large 
building, corner of Pearl and Centre Streets. 
was turned into a hospital, and the or 
victims removed thither. An auxiliary 
committee of ghyeicene now acted in con- 
cert with the Health Board. It is worthy 
of note that they early made the announce- 
ment that the disease was not contagious, 
but produced through ar abnormal condi- 
on of the atmosphere. It may well .be 
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ng many other radical steps tak 
by the commission was the seizure of the 
public-school buildings and their conversion 
nto hospitals. There was much opposition 
on: the part of the Board of Education, but 
in the end the step was asspnted to under 


In contradistinction to such a broad- 
ly humane measure was the spirit of pro- 
fessional intolerance, which displayed itself 
in the refusal to permit“a cholera hospital 
to be organized for the treatment of pa- 
tients according to the homeopathic school. 
The alleged reason therefor was that the 

Sanitary Committee felt it to be their 
duty to have nothing to do with medicine, 
except as they found it embodied in what 
is understood and Known both to the pub- 
lic as well as physicians as the regular 
profession."’ More than 5,000 persons were 
the victims of the cholera season of 1849. 

The pestilence abated, but only as a mon- 
ster may withdraw glutted to his lair. As 
a curious proof of the constant apprehen- 
sion of its return, it may be stated that 
about this time leases contained a provi- 
sion for the reduction of rent in the eyent 
of the depression of business consequent 
on a cholera visitation. An unlooked for 
yet hardly welc6Ome diversion ftom this 
common dread oceurred in the Summer of 
1853, when sunstroke became so prevalent 
in the city as to almost deserve the name 
of epidemic. People accredited this to the 
dew point, which frequently reached the re- 
markable height of 84°, that military nui- 
sance, General Humidity, having not yet 
stepped from the ranks. 

On the Fourth of July, 1853, the Crystal 
Palace, that resplendent ‘‘ House of Glass,” 
which had been erected with so much local 
pride on Murray Hill, to the west of the re- 
ceiving reservoir, was thrown open to the 
world. Far better, however, would it have 
been for the city if its energies had been 
concentrated rather on demolition. At the 
Five Points, and along the water fronts the 
filth-infested rookeries still preserved and 
engendered the germs of disease. In 1854 
the cholera again raged, and again squalor 
presented the greater part of its victims te 
it. The death rate rose to 44.36 per thou- 
sand, an awful increase of 12 over the nor- 
mal point. 

It Was not until 1864 that sanitary reform 
was intelligently and persistently adopted in 
New-York City. And, singularly enough, th 
urgent need for its reign was impfessed 
through the draft riots of the previous 
year. For thus often in the history of cit- 
ies does evil work permanent good. The 
haunts and habits of that noisome mob, 
which had disgraced and well nigh de- 
stroyed the town, became common knowl- 
edge, and so the resources of contagion 
were laid bare. A Committee on Hygiene 
and Public Health was appointed. From its 
intelligent labors a Metropolitan Sanitary 
District was organized bv the Legislature 
and a new Board of Health created in the 
city. One of the first concurrent acts of 
these bodies was the adoption of a sanitary 
code, the provisions of which were enforced 
without fear or favor. And so, when in 
1866, cholera was brought to the city by 
an emigrant ship from Liverpool, for the 
first time in its history an epidemic was wise- 
ly and providently resisted. It has been a 
long, dreary road from a _ panic-stricken 
exodus to an accurate knowledge of the 
comma-tipped bacillus, but the history of 
hygiene has ever been a record of the re 
trieval and repair of the consequences of 
neglect. 





HE WAS FROM NEW-YORK 


And His Curious Way of Telling How 
His Hand Broke Up the Game. 


Eatly on a Sunday morning in July, a 
few years ago, Sambo Robinson and old 
Daddy November were seated on the rocks 
known as “ the grillage,’”’ on Sullivan’s Isl- 
and, near Charleston. The grillage is op- 
posite to Fort Moultrie, and, as Sambo 
remarked, “’E is de betterest place cn de 
whole island fur ketch sheephead.” 

‘* Sambo,” said , old Daddy November, 
“wot you tink am de reeson why sheep- 
head wunt bite no udder kine o’ bait *cept 
fiddler? Wuffer ’e ain’t lub shrimp?” 

“IT doan’ know,” replied Sambo. “’E 
berry funny, een de sheephead; kos shrimp 
nice, en fiddler am nasty leetle crab.” 

“Nobody can’t ’count fur funny tings,” 
said November. 

“Yes, ’e kin sometimes,” said Sambo; 
“fur instant, ’id you ebber hear ob a nig- 
ger play pokah en tell you ’e han’?”’ 

“No,” said November. “Sich a man 
muss be jackass.”’ 

“Well, my man ain’t no jackass none 
‘tall. Ob kose, you know dat de kahd 


pahty wot play een my house moas al- 
ways persiss ob Gawge Washinton pe 
Primus Green en me en Hendry Drane, 
wot sell fowl. Howstmeber, dere was one 
mo’ nigger wot play wid me on de nite wot 
I gwine tell ’bout. Hendry interjuce ’em 
to me by de name ob Jackson, en say he 
ne ae = a en was he fren. 
n nk ’bout wot h 
= Drane.”’ on 2 
“Wot happen?” said November, as he 
pulled in his line and fo f 
had disappeared. und that his bait 
“‘ Dish yer what happen,” replied § 
“We all sot down en cut fur de dele am 
Drane win ’em, en dele de kahd, en Say to 
me, My fren, Mr. Jackson, from Nu-Yawk, 
ain’t ,onderstand much bout kahd, but e 
willin’ to loss a few dollah.’ Den Jackson 
say: ‘Oh, yes; I kin play j}kahd, but I got 
one habit ob tellin’ my han’. I tell de trute 
bout ’em, _too.’ ‘Funny habit,’ remahk 
Gawge Washinton; en Primus Green 
kauf en blow he nose, en wunk he eye. 
Eeen de fust deledey ain’t been no big han’, 
en Jackson say: ‘I bet fibe cent, but I only 
got two Jack.’ Me en Drane en Washinton 
ain’t hab nuttin ’tall, en we gone out, but 
Primus call ’em on two nine, en Jackson 
tek de pot, kos 'e got two Jack, sho ‘nuff. 
Well, dis kine er ting gone on a good leetle 
wile, tell Hendry dele agen, on he own 
jackpot. Jackson sot nex to Drane, en he 
open de pot. Washinton come een; Primus 
gone out; I only hab two seben, but I come 
een. Drane ra 4 he ain’t got no luck, en 
he trow ’way he kahd. Jackson say: ‘I 
got two Jack, but I want fur know ef I got 
rite fur trow 'way one Jack en draw fur 
flush.’ We all tell em ’e got rite; so ’e draw 
one kahd. Washinton tek tree en I tek 
tree. Wen I look at my kahd, I moas’ git 
fit. I ketch two mo’ seben, wich mek me 
hab fo’ ob a kine. Jackson say: ‘ Gentle- 
men, I always tell my han’, en I gwine tell 
em now. I got big flush.” En den he bet 
ten cent. Washinton look sick at he stum- 
mak en trow ’way two king. I moas’ always 
kauf wen I got big han’, en’e been notiss, but 
dis time, I keep from kauf. I say to my- 
self: ‘I got Jackson now, ’kaus flush ain’t 
nuttin longside ob my fo’ seben.’ Den I 
liff Jackson ten cent, en ’e see em en rise 
me ten mo’. Den I histe em gen, en ’e liff 
be back, en I rise em gen, en ’e liff me sum 
mo’. E een fak, we liff each udder so much 
dat my munny gib out en I 'bleeged to call. 
*““* Wot you got?’ I sing out. - 
“*T got flush, ob kose,’ remahk Jackson. 
“Den I reech out fur de pot, en sho’ my 
fo’ seben.”’ 
“En, ob kose, 
said November. s 
“No. I is de nigger-wot was ’stonish’,’ 


Jackson been ’stonish,” 


flush, en so ’e hab, but he flush knock my 
fo’ seben cole. De flush wot Jackson sot 
behine persiss ob de nine, ten, jack, queen, 
en king ob club. I nebber will play kahd 
agen wid nigger from Nu-Yawk, speshumly 
ef he tell he han’ een pokah, en am fren 
ob Hendry Drane.” 





A CONNECTICUT MAN MEETS A WILDCAT 


It Was on a Lonely Road, and He Sang 
“ Home, Sweet Home.” 


From The Hartford (Conn.) Times. 

The Winsted Citizen relates an odd ex- 
perience of George O. Hill of Burrville while 
driving home Friday night of last week. 

He was driving along at a rapid gait, 
when suddenly his horse stopped and stood 
stock still. Mr. Hill, wondering what made 
his horse act in such a manner, got out_of 
the wagon, when a terrifying sight met his 
eye. It was a large wildcat, standing in 
the middle‘of the road, his eyes gleaming 
in the darkness. 

After Mr. Hill had somewhat recovered 
from his scare, he made an attempt to get 
into his wagon, but the cat growled when 
he moved. and Mr. Hill staid where he 
was. He could devise no means to get 
away, and the more he looked at the cat, 
the more he wished he was home by his 
own fireside. -<When he compared his own 
predicament to the comfortable situation 
of his own home, he began singing, if we 
may credit The Citizen’s stery. ‘“ Home, 
Sweet Home” in a manner that would ex- 
eite much merriment if the situation was 
otherwise. The sound found its way to 
the ears of a party in a neighboring farm- 
house, who came to the rescue, armed with 
guns and sticks. The cat, when he caught 
sight of th: rescuing party, evidently 
thought discretion the better part of valor, 
and ‘‘ vamoosed.’’ 





Stole the Governor's Watch. 
From The Chicago Inter Ocean. 
A burglar got into the house of Gov. Mat- 
thews, in Indianapolis, Monday night, and 
stole $12 in money and the Governor’s gold 


watch. The thieves prowled all over the 
house, but none of the members of the 
family heard them. They entered 
try and helped themselves to the 
hearth around the grat 
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“From all the sturdy strength, the un- 
eonquerable will, the joyous vigor, the 
civic virtues, the patriotic passion, the 
home sanctities, of all the Galbraiths and 
Blaines and Armstrongs and Lyons and 
Gillespies, a boy was born, whom, for his 
grandfathers on the one side they named 
James, and for his grandfathers on the 
other side they named Gillespie, to whom 
it was given to serve his country on the 
heights and to uplift in her name the stand- 
ard of peace on earth, good will to men!” 
These, and all these words, Miss Dodge re- 
quires to state the simple fact that on the 
last day of January, 1830, Maria, wife of 
Ephraim Blaine, gave birth to a boy whom 
‘they called James Gillespie. The sentence 
quoted gives the keynote to the whole 
book. Thus honestly forewarned, the read- 
er may derive much entertainment from a 
narrative which contains matter much of 
which is fresh, most of which is interest- 
ing, and all of which is written ina vigor- 
ous and breezy, if not always Cchaste, style. 
From beginning to end there is not the 
slightest attempt at critieal analysis of 
either persons or events. Things are tried 
by one standard and displayed in one light 
only. Whatever goes to show that James 
G. Blaine was the ablest political leader, 
the noblest statesman, the purest soul 
among American public men, at least of 
his generation, if not of all time, is likely 
to find a place in these pages. If events 
occurred or facts exist* which do not fit 
this view, so much the worse for those 
facts and events. They are simply ig- 
nored. With this fair warning, which is 
conveyed in line, no one has just 
cause to complain because the writer’s 
point of view is that of an absolute idol- 

* ater, speaking in terms of indiscriminate 
laudation and ungualified belief. 
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Ephraim Blaine, the father of James G., 
was a dashing Pennsylvania buck of the 
early twenties, who had wedded Maria 
Gillespie. These Gillespies were a sturdy 
Scotch-Irish family of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, and of the Catholic faith. Ephraim 
himself possessed a talent fer politics, and 
had a shrewd eye for the foibles of man- 
kind. A characteristic story, suggestive of 
qualities for which his famous son was 
noted, is told of the father. When candi- 


date of the Whig Party for the office of 
Prothonotary he was declared by his op- 
enents to be a Catholic, like his wife. 
Ephraim at once appealed to the priest for 
a statement in writing with which to meet 
the charge. Father Murphy seems to have 
been a man of humor, for this is the cer- 
tificate he gave: ‘‘ This is to certify that 
Ephraim L. Blaine is not now and never 
Was a member of the Catholic Church; and, 
furthermore, in my opinion he is not fit to 
be a member of any Church.’’ Ephraim 
Blaine was shrewd enough and bold enough 
to seize a chance which would have dazed 
a more timid or a less quick-witted man. 
Instead of trying to suppress the qualify- 
ing addendum, he advertised the certificate 
far and wide, and, captivating the whole 
countryside by his rollicking audacity, he 
**rode into office on the crest of the laugh 
and with the good-will of both parties.” 
Young James was sent to college at Wash- 
ington, Penn., where he was graduated in 
the Fall of 1847, at the age of seventeen, 
taking high honors, for he was “ bracket- 
ted’’ with two others at the head, though 
he was the youngest “man” of a class 
of thirty-three members. He left behind 
him an excellent reputation. as an assidu- 
ous scholar, an all-round good fellow, a 
merry and popular lad. For a year after 
graduation he taught classes at the Mili- 
tary Institute at Georgetown, Ky., whence 
he writes vivacious letters to his college 
chums, after the sOmewhat coarse and 
jolly style of that kind of-a youth in that 
kind of a community. What was to be 
the absorbing interest of his life showed 
itself even then. These letters are full of 
references to local and National political 
events, which he discusses with the easy 
confidence of young America, and yet 
with a maturity of judgment and shrewd 
forecast of probabilities very striking in a 
lad of eighteen. ‘‘ Your d—d, mean, trifling, 
low-lived, half-written, one-paged affair, 
(which might by some be called a letter, 
though improperly,) reached me a few 
evenings since,” he writes in playful re- 
monstrance to an intimate friend. And 
then follows page after page of political 
gossip, allusions to the President’s mes- 
Sage and the reports of the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the Postmaster General, 
showing that the young man had read and 
formed opinions of his own on what he 
read, which he expresses in vigorous, if 
not very elegant, english, but without a 
trace of priggishness and with every evi- 
dence of mental inclinations and habits of 
thought highly creditable to a provincial 
schoolmaster, not yet out of his teens. 
“We have some of the prettiest girls about 
here that ever lived in the world. * * * 
I am in love with half a dozen,” says this 
precocious pedagogue, ‘‘and the only dif- 
ficulty I have is to decide between them.” 
Yet the amours of this provincial Don 
Juan seem to have been wholly innocent, 
and his bumptious conceit was nothing 
more than the natural and healthy effer- 
vescence of springing youth. A father of 
to-day might well feel pride if his son just 
out of college and probably at best three 
or four years older than Blaine was at 
that time, showed such keen and patriotic 
interest in the affairs of his country, and 
expressed it in such manly letters, even 
though their style were somewhat boister- 
ous and their tone a little cocksure. 

Blaine was married very young. Miss 
Dodge does not give the date, nor even re- 
fer to the event. There is an odd hiatus 
in the biography at this period of Mr. 
Blaine’s career. The facts are that he was 
privately married on June 30, 1850, at 
wzeorgetown, Ky., ‘“‘in the presence of chos- 
en and trusted friends,’’ as he himself aft- 
erward put it, by a ceremony which he 
believed to be legal under Pennsylvanj 
law. Subsequently, learning that a certifi- 
cate should have been secured in proper 
form, which — not been done, the couple 
were remarried in Pittsburg, Penn., i 
March, 1851. His eldest child. a son who 
died in infancy, was born a few months 
after Blaine reached his majority. 


II, 


In a railway train, on a trip from Au- 
gusta, Me., the home of his wife’s family, 
to Philadelphia, where, after leaving 
Kentucky, he spent a year at the Institute 
for the Blind, Blaine fell in with Mr. Dorr, 


one, of the proprietors of The Kennebec 
Journal, and whom he already knew. Dorr 
was impressed with the young man’s abil- 
ity, and the result of their conversation was 
that an offer of the editorship was subse- 
quently made and accepted, and on Novy. 16, 
1854, a notice appeared in the paper stating 
that the establishment had been sold to 
Messrs. Joseph Baker and James G, Blaine, 
who would thereafter conduct its editorial 
and business affairs. Blaine was not wholly 
unprepared for the work. He had fallen 
into the way of using part of his spare time 
on occasional visits to Augusta in studyin 
Nile’s Register and the State records, home | 
with that marvelous rapidity and retentive- 
ness in the absorption ‘of local data to which 
he owed so much of his popularity, he soon 
acquired a pretty complete knowledge of 
the men and affairs of the State where his 
home was to be for the rest of his life. 
The stream of youth and enterprise was all 
moving in the opposite direction, but for 
him to shift the theatre of his activities 
from West to East was a fortunate and 
timely move. The decade just preceding 
the civil war was a period of great. uncer- 
tainty and unrest. The repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise and the passage of the 
fugitive slave law, the rigorous enforcement 
of which changed abstract discussion into 
sharp, concre.e fact, tore open old wounds 
and started ablaze the smoldering fires 
North and South. It was a time of stress 
and strain. Old party lines were waverifig 
and breaking; fresh blood and new e- 
ments were coming in. Old questions in 
new forms were seizing public attention, 
and issues which the older generation of pol- 
iticians, then rapidly passing away, fondly 
thought they had settled and laid at rest 
rose again with perplexing complications 
and in renewed strength, refusing com- 
se and demanding definite and final 
lution at the risk of the Nation’s life. 
The new Republican Party had gained its 
real foothold in the State where the 
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young school teacher cast his lines. It was 
the coming tox,ether of the time and the man. 
The yourg editor seemed with instinctive 
prescience to lay hold of his opportunity. 
Hie knew that his chance had come, and 
the men of his time and locality he soon 
came to know with a rapidity and famil- 
larity of detail that astonished and captivat- 
ed the somewhat leisurely and conservative 
“people of a@ community which, judged by 
American standards, was comparatively old, 
settled, and fixed in its ways. ‘“‘ There was 
a sort of Western dash about him,” said 
Gov. Keat, “ that took with us Down Hast- 
ers.”” It was thus he impressed the Rev. 
John L. Stevens, his associate in the editor- 
ship of The Journal, at that time a young 
man of thirty-five, ten years Blaine’s senior. 
The two joined hands at once with vigor 
and enthusiasm, and in an introductory 
leader, which displayed in becoming propor- 
tions both the fire and modesty of youth, 
eet | the paper’s allegiance to the Re- 
publican Party, whose “ glorious banner” 
they pledged themselves to “ help bear on to 
victory, till our Government is completely 
and fofever delivered from slavery, and 
wielded to secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.’’ Obtaining 
the contract for the State printing gave 
The Journal an established position as the 
party organ, and put it on a sound and pay- 
ing business footing. Outside of the ed- 
itorial room the country editor was perhaps 
even more of an active power then than 
now, and Stevens’s position as both Chair- 
man and Secretary of the Republican State 
Committee took up so much of his time that 
the editorial work fell mestly to his col- 
league, from whose hahd came many of 
the leaders on important public questions 
which were published in the campaign of 
1856’ and copied, not only throughout the 
State, but outside of Maine. 

While acting as editor; Blaine undertook 
the work of reporting the debates of the 
Maine Senate, a task in which he displayed 
his extraordinary powers of concentration 
and memory. He took no notes, but was 
able, not only to write out a synopsis of 
each speech, but to give the vote of each 
member on @very call of the roll. When 
asked how he could recall things with such 
accuracy his only answer was “ How can 
you help it?” A reply which suggests 
Macaulay’s like answer to a similar ques- 
tion after he had performed the feat of 
jotting down from memory, for he had not 
seen it since his college days, a complete 
list of all the ‘Cambridge senior wranglers, 
with each man’s year and college, for a 
century back. 

The power of_linking in his memory 
names and faces Blaine is said to have pos- 
sessed to a higher degree than any other 
American in public life, except the man to 
whom he has so often been compared— 
Henry Clay. 

The ability to call a man by his name 
at sight, with an air of knowing all about 
him, is manifestly of enormous value to 
public men, and has always been regarded 
as one of the most effective aids to per- 
sonal popularity ever since electioneering 
began to be practiced as anh art. Long 
ago the politicians of ancient Rome had 
recognized its value and provided for the 
need in the eminently practical way so 
characteristic of the Roman mind. It was 
a matter of course for a Consular candi- 
date 2,000 years ago to go about in his 
canvass attended by a nomenclator, a slave 
whose sole business was to know the 
name and face of every elector. 

The young editor at once made himself 
a part of the Social, business, and religious 
life of his new home. He joined the Con- 
gregational Church, after he had settled in 
Augusta, taught a class in the mission 
school, and attended the parish meetings 
with praiseworthy assiduity. He seéms to 
have been foréhanded and thrifty, too, for 
he saved money, as well he might,-if, as 
he wrote in 1868, ‘‘I was then State Print- 
er, making 84,000 a year, and spending S600, 
a ratio between outlay and income I have 
never since been able to establish and 
maintain.’””’ Early in the sixties he began 
those investments in 
lands in which he 
ed in latér years. 

In October, 1857, he undertook the editor- 
ship of The Portland Advertiser, retain- 
ing his home at Augusta, at a salary of 
$2,000, and in 1858 was elected to the Legis- 
lature, his contract with the paper pro- 
viding that while in attendance as a mem- 
ber he should receive $12 and furnish three 
leaders and one letter a week, during the 
session. This indicates that he must al- 
ready have begun to do pretty well in out- 
side ventures, for, with a wifé and two 
children, it would have been a dangerous 
hazard, otherwise, to give up on these 
terms a $2,000 place, a salary higher, it is 
said, than anv Maine editor had ever been 
paid before, for the sake of a seat in the 
Down-East Legislature. But that he knew 
what he was about is a supposition which 
after events fully justified. ‘While his ed- 
itorial work grew less and less, his political 
activities were ever on the increase. In 
1859 he was elected Speaker of the Maine 
House of Representatives, and succeeded 
Mr. Stevens as Chairman of the Republican 
Executive Committee, a position he held 
until he was appointed Secretary of State 
in 1881. This was an astonishing political 
advance for a rew comer. only twenty-nine 
years old. in a comparatively conservative 
and old-fashioned ecommunitv, and after 
only five years’ residence. His early suc- 
cess recalls the political precocity of Thur- 
low Weed, who is said to have declared in 
his old age that he never in his life had 
so much power as at twenty-five: or, to 
cite a more modern instance, of Theodore 
Roosevelt. who, within four years of his 
graduation from Harvard Gollege. stood 
upon the floor of a National Convention, the 
first he had ever attended, as the head of 
the delegation from his State. 
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Blaine was urged to stand for Congress 
in his district as early as 1860, but ex-Gov. 
Morrill desired the nomination, and his 
claims were undoubtedly stronger. To a 
correspondent suggesting his candidacy and 
offering support, Blaine answered at once, 
declining to stand in Gov. Morrill’s way, 
and then, with characteristic shrewdness, 
sent both letter and answer to tHe latter, 
Two years later his tact and good faith 
were rewarded by a unanimous nomination 
and his election to Congress from the Ken- 
nebec District by a substantial majority. 
He was only a few months past ‘thirty- 
two. It was a dark and stormy time for 
the Nation when Blaine took his seat. He 
was an earnest supporter of Lincoln and 
his Administration, and the House and 
the Republican leader, Thaddeus Stevens, 
were quick to recognize the natural talent 
of the young member from Maine, and the 
thorough grasp of the principles of parlia- 
mentary law which his previous experi- 
ence as Speaker in the State Legislature 
had given nim. It was by the hard-headed, 
grim old Pennsylvanian that the term 
“magnetic’’ was first applied to Blaine. 
The latter ventured to differ with his vet- 
eran leader in the discussion over a forced 
currency bill, which he opposed on the 
sound ground that no legislation could 
make a gold dollar worth a penny more 
or less. The bill was laid upon the table, 
much to Mr. Stevens’s amazement, who pro- 
tested that the House had been alarmed 
“partaking of the magnetic manner of 
my friend from Maine,” and later on he 
repeated the phrase. ‘‘The Hoyse,” said 
he, *‘ being magnetized by the excited man- 
ner of the gentleman from Maine, became 
alarmed, and immediately laid the bill on 
the table.” 

That a man of such energy and force 
should come sooner or later into conflict 
with the imperious nature, arrogant bearing, 
and inordinate personal vanity of Roscoe 
Conkling was, of course, inevitable. Miss 
Dodge insinuates that the breach, which 
‘widened until Conkling was driven sulking 
out of public life, had its inception in a 
little wound to the latter’s ever sensitive 
self-esteem, which Blaine inflicted at a din- 
ner party by correcting him_on a question 
of authorship. ‘‘ No pent-up Utica contracts 
our powers,”’ &c., were the lines in dispute, 
which Conkling declared were from Addi- 
son’s “Cato,” and offered to lay a basket 
of champagne on the question. Blaine took 
him up and then showed that the lines were 
from the ‘ Epilogue to Cato,’ not written 
by Addison. When the bet was paid the 
loser hinted, according to Miss Dodge's ver- 
sion of the story, at what to-day would be 
called a “ fake,” and declined to attend the 
dinner at which the wine was drunk. It is not 
necessary, however, to try to find in any spe- 
cial event a particular cause for what was 
an inevitable and lasting fact. The natures 
of the two men made their clashing a cer- 
tainty. Dominating and imperious, accus- 
tomed to beat down and ride over an oppo- 
nent by a sort of virile energy, and the pow- 
er that,in parliamentary bodies, mere physi- 
eal strength, when joined to a measure of 
intellectual ability, so often gives, Conkling’s 
was just the nature to hate with all the bit- 
terness of a vindictive spirit the man who 
ridiculed his heroics, and, instead of seek- 
ing to avoid his thunders, deliberately pro- 
voked them, as if to show how theatrical 
were his poses and how empty his threats. 
There were men on the same floor of far 
wider experience and riper pubes e than 
either of these two; men of con on and 
of courage, too, yet be seseces the fierce 
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land Senator once shrink from correcting 
Conkling, when atter was obviously 
wrong, mply because, as he fward 
“the wrath of that man ter- 
e secret of Blaine’s confiderice 
gs hatred lay in the simple 
fact that Blaine was never afraid of him, 
and Conkling knew that he was not. The 
open breach betweeh these nen, a bréach 
which was never closed, and which rYe- 
ained a matter of publie.motoriety whtil 
Jonkling jost his life by exposure to-~the 
“blizzard ’’ in Union Square, nine years ago, 
occurred in a debate over the Army Re- 
organization bill, in April, 1866, in which 
Conkling attacked Blaine’s friend and po- 
litical associate, Gen. Fry, and stated facts 
for which he declared his readine§$s ‘‘ to be 
held responsible at all times, and places.’’ 
Blaine, ridiculing the phrases ‘‘ here and 
elsewhere,”’ ‘“ personal responsibility,” and 
the like, reminded the House that such 
swashbuckler talk was the sort of bombast 
with which hot-headed. members from the 
South so often tried to cow their opponents 
in the debates before the war. When Conk- 
ling expressed his utter contempt for the 
personal opinion of the gentleman from 
Maine, the latter replied with the famous 
characterization of Conkling’s manner and 
bearing, referring to “his ughty disdain, 
his grandiloquent swell, his majestic, super- 
eminent, over-powering, turkey-gobbler 
strut.”” The personal gibe to which the 
House listened with inextinguishable laugh- 
ter, popular tradition never forgot, and 
the vindictive recipient never forgave. Years 
after the bitter taunt had been uttered, and 
the trivial cause of the quarrel had faded 
from men’s minds, a hint of the way Blaine 
“roasted ’’ Conkling was enough to start 
the laughter and stir the venom anew. Six 
years later Conkling was so unlucky as to 
use the word “strutting” to characterize 
Carl Schurz. The Senator from Missouri, 
with sardonic humility, begged pardon “ for 
interfering with the exclusive privilege of 
his friend from New-York.” Senate and 
galleries broke ‘nto Homeric laughtér, 
though not one man in a thousand could 
have recalled the events which gave rise to 
the gibe to which the hit feferred. Every 
ohne remembered the Quarrel; hardly one 
remembered the cause. 7 
When Pitt, as Chancellor of the Bxcheq- 
uer at twenty-threé, asked Fox to ‘take 
office, ‘“‘Is Lord Shelburiie to remain Prime 
Minister? ’’ was Fox’s first question. ‘* Yes,’ 
answered Pitt. “Jt is impossible that I 
ean act under him,” said Fox; and the per- 
sonal antipathy he expressed hot only made 
impossible a coalition which might have 
saved England mucn evil, but it =ent apart 
two statesmen who had many noble qual- 
ities in common, and who might have la- 
bored together for the public weal. For 
from that day Pitt and Fex were never 
again in a private room together. So it 
was with the two Americans. That the 
taunting had been public, that men still 
made merry at times over the recollection 
of his flaunting, made it rankle all the 
deeper in Conkling’s breast, and the power 
for good which two able men of the same 
political faith working together might have 
been for their common country «nd their 
party cause, Was an impossibility because 
in each self was too strong. 


IV. 


After a three months’ trip to Europe in 
the Summer of 1867 Blaine came back to 
his work in the Thirty-ninth Congress, 
where proposed legislation reconstructing 
the Southern States was engrossing the 


members and the public attention. To base 
the suffrage on population, so long as the 
negroes were denied political rights (for 
the fourteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution had not yet been passed) would give 
the States lately in rebellion an unfair ad- 
vantage. Blaine proposed that representa- 
tion and direct taxes should be proportioned 
to population, excluding from the enumera- 
tion all to whom civil rights were dehied, 
on account of race or color—a principle sub- 
stantially adopted in the Constitutional 
amendment referred to. Thé proposed tax 
on raw cotton hé opposed on high grounds, 
declaring that the idea of “ punishment” 
was unworthy in morals and unsound in 
economics. ‘‘ Resentment,” he declared, in 
a really noble maxim, ‘is always an unsafe 
basis for legislation.”’ 

At the ensuing session he was unanimous- 
ly nominated by the Republican caucus and 
elected to the Speakership on the 4th 
of March, 1869. e@ was only thirty-nine. 
Life at Washington was bright and active 
during the early days of Blaine’s Speaker- 
ship, at the beginning of the Grant Admin- 
istration. The city had entered upon a 
new era as one of the world’s capitals, the 
social as well as the political centre of Na- 
tional life. As a parliamentarian Blaine 
certainly ._made a capital Speaker, firm, 
resolute, and commanding, never arrogant, 
and seldom.overbearing. A trained debater 
and accomplished talker, he had the tact 
to subordinate the orator to the presiding 
officer, ang his rulings, from. which there 
was seldom an appeal, were phrased in 
crisp, clean-cut language. His diplomacy in 
settling troublesome questions of represent- 
ation and precedence in the difficult task of 
making up the committees showed that he 
possessed in the highest degree the peculiar 
qualifications required in a sition, the 
occupant of which must exereis, at times, 
functions which are purely judicial, and at 
times functions which are purely partisan; 
for he is the head of the majority in the 
assembly over which he presides. 

During Blaine’s Speakership Grant's first 
term came to an end, and discontent with 
the Administration was by no means con- 
fined to Democratic ranks. There was a 
deep and widespread disaffection among 
Republicans hitherto loyal whieh might 
have changed the issue of the election in 
1872 if the Democratic Party, with its in- 
curable tendency to blunder at _ critical 
moments, had not been led into the ridicu- 
lous nomination of Horace Greeley. If the 
inside history of all the movements and 
conferences early in 1872 is ever told, a 
surprising number of names of men who 
have always stood for absolute party loy- 
alty are likely to be found among the 
malcontents who were planning a revolt. 
Blaine’s attitude throughout all these pre- 
liminary movements, though politic and 
adroit, seems to have been, on the whole, 
consistent, honest, and fair. He had, at 
times, disapproved of the President’s course 
and opposed the Administration in particu- 
lar things. But he had never joined with 
men jike Sumner and Schurz in open and 
wholesale hostility to the Administration, 
and though urged to take part in the “ any- 
thing-to-beat-Grant ”’ movement which 
gathered head in the early months of 1872, 
he allowed himself to be drawn into no 
compromising alliances from which retreat 
was not at any time easy. A group of the 
malcontents went so far as to meet at Mr. 
Blaine’s home, presumably at his invita- 
tion, when it was proposed to organize an 
opposition, with Mr. Blaine ‘ tentatively,’ 
as Miss Dodge puts it, as their candidate 
for the Presidency. Whatever happened on 
that occasion, to which Miss Dodge devotes 
only a few guarded sentences, and she was 
yrobably told no more than she discloses, 
Mr. Blaine was shrewd enough to see that 
the times were not yet ripe for a success- 
ful revolt. Later events justified the pdlicy 
which shaped his action. Whatever en- 
couragement the plotters may have felt 
from the invitation to meet under his roof, 
it is certain that he was wise enough not 
to commit himself, and he left no traces 
of anything which party rivals could there- 
after call party treason. In the campaign 
which followed he was the active sup- 
porter of the Administration and its most 
powerful champion on the stump. His 
letter of July 31, 1872, to Charles Sumner, 
who had joined the opposition in support 
of the Democratic nominee, was a telling 
counterstroke to the argument that Horace 
Greeley did not become a Democrat by ac- 
cepting the nomination of that party. But 
Blaine, though he fought as a partisan, 
would countenance no attacks on the per- 
sonal character of the veteran Republican 
editor, who had been so misled by a queer 
mixture of conscience and vanity as to 
abandon a position of greater power and 
authority than any American editor has 
ever attained, before or since, for a place 
of doubtful honor and one which brought 
upon him the ridicule and humiliation 
which, in great measure, were the cause of 
his sad and sudden death. Greeley had stood 
too long in the eyes of the vast majority 
of Americans as the last active survivor 
of the great Republican Triumvirate for 
them to endure an attack upon his personal 
honor. The lofty attitude of pity and 
amazement was the only prudent and politic 
tone to assume; no abuse of the man, but 
simply wonder at his folly. It was in this 
that Blaine’s tact and the chivalrous side 
of his nature were displayed. ‘* Republicans 
will make no attack on the personal char- 
acter of Mr. Greeley, for they know noth- 
ing against him,” he declared in one of 
his midsummer speeches in opening the 
campaign. ‘“ Let it be the only indictment 
against him that he has consented to stand 
as the candidate and representative of that 


ty. 

Pethe. September elections showed clear 
indications of what the result in No- 
vember would be. Maine went Republican 
by more than 15,000 majority, a net gain 
of 5.000 over the vote of 1871, the party 
carrying every Congressional district, win- 
ning every State Senator, and more ;than 
four-fifths of the House. 

The New-York Tribune, meanwhile, was 
influenced by no such delicacy in handlin 
Mr. Blaine. He was accused again an 
again of accepting from Oakes Ames, a 
fellow member of Congress frofii Massachu- 
setts, shares of stock in the Credit Mo- 
bilier, a Pennsylvania corporation which 
had been reorganized to build the Union 
Pacific Railroad. The Tribune emphasized 
the charge by pointing to the indisputable 
fact that Blaine had entered Congress a 
poor man in 1862, and in 1872 was reck- 
oned a millionaire, and remarked that dur- 
ing the whole of that riod “he had no 
other occupation and lived up to his sal- 

& charge which was one of those 
accusations to prove 
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the disclosures of 1876 and 1884, what large 
sums of money Mr. Blaine was han ng et 
just about th e, and with what im- 

r nan ations he was con- 
nected, The fight against him was carried 
into his own State and into his own . 
trict. Greeley visited Augusta during the 
campaign, was entertained at the houses 
of Blaine’s friends, and it almost seemed 
as though the defeat of the Kennebec Con- 
gressman was the special object of this 
visit. But Maine doubled the Republica 
majority in Noyember, and Grant. carri 
the State by 30,000 votes, At the first ses- 
sion of Congress after the election, Blaine 
called a Democrat to the Speaker’s chair, 
and from the floor of the House moved for 
a committee of investigation, to be named 
by the temporary Chairman. The investi- 
gation failed to prove that Blaine -had held 
any of the Credit Mobilier ‘stock, though 
it revealed his relation to railroad and other 
enterprises so closely connected with legis- 
lation of one kind or another as to make 
that relation unwise, if not dangerous, and 
Mr. Blaine’s own words, in the specious 
argument in which he took pains t6 de- 
clate that he saw nothing wrong in a 
member of Congress subscribing for stock 
“like any one else” in ventures of this 
peculiar sort, convinced many thoughtful 
and sober-minded peoplé that the brilliant 
gentleman from Maifie was fot posséssed 
of an altogether delicate perception of the 
fitness of things, and was not inspired by 
what could be called a nice sensé of honor, 
In spite of Blaine’s efforts, Oakes Ames 
was censured before the bar of the House, 
and the latter’s death, which occurred not 
long after, was hastened, if not caused, by 
the exposure and disgrace. 

That Blaine was feeling his way with the 
opposition faction of the Republican Party 
is quite clear. With the rank and file his 
popularity was increasing, and his re-elec- 
tion as Speaker in the following session 
showed that the result of the Credit Mo- 
bilier investigation disclosures had not se- 
riotsly injured him in the éyes of the gen- 
eral public, or affectifig his position i Con- 
gress, But with Cofikling dominating the 
Administration faction and controlling the 
Federal patronage, there was no room for 
a man of at least equal foreé, if not of 
equal exclusiveness, in that wing of the 
party, even if there had not existed the 
element of personal antipathy between the 
two. The disaffected Republicans wished 
to branch off in the winter of 1874-5, and 
form a new party, with the hard-money 
Democrats. Again there was a conference 
at the house of Mr. Blaine. But again, 
though he dallied with the opportunity, he, 
“smiling, put the question by,” and once 
more the reformers found themselves un- 
able to induce him to advance a step be- 
yond the safety line. Had Blaine’s “ au- 
dacity ’ been of a more lasting sort there 
is no saying what he might have accom- 
plished at this perio! of his career. 
Thosé who were disappointed in him began 
to distrust him. Men who for some time 
past had come reluctantly to the belief 
that he was not a man inspired by high 
principle; men who still felt the charm of 
his winning personality, and who acknowl- 
edged that he possessed remarkable tal- 
ents for public life, and some of the most 
needed qualities for the highest place in 
the nation, were forced at last to regard 
him as an unreliable, shifty, “and self-seek- 
ing schemer. Miss Dodge puts it in this 
vague and kindly way: ‘‘ What seemed to 
uncomprehending observers, or what insin- 
cere observers chose to characterize as 
tergiversation, or eapricé, or timidity, was 
the instantaneous and instinctive applica-~- 
tion of uhchanged and unchanging pfinci- 
ple ’—an oracular utterance of such mystic 
profundity that ‘t makes one fee! like say- 
ing with the hero of Mr. Gilbert’s ballad: 
““T know it’s very pretty, but I don’t know 
what it means.” 
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On March 4, 1876, Blaine gave up the 
Speaker’s chair, and when he came back to 
Washington, in December, it was as one of 
the minority. Meanwhile, stirring and 
momentous political changes had taken 


place, and the whirl had almost car- 
ried Blaine from the Speaker’s desk 
to the President’s chair. As the timé 
for the nominating conventions of 1876 
drew near, it was clear that his strength 
as a candidate was growing, and with that 
growth had come the inevitable counter- 
current. Blaine seemed to be adding year 
by year to his personal wealth, and though 
the increase might be accounted for on 
the ground of fortunate speculations, the 
theory seemed hardly plausible in the case 
of a man of Blaine’s position not in active 
Business, but engrossed in public affairs, 
while the fact remained and gave color to 
the ugly rumors of ill-gotten gains—rumors 
which were renewed and kegan to circulate 
rire widely the more he was talked about 
as a probable nominee. The vague hints of 
coming disclosures took shape early in the 
year. It was said that the Union Pacific 
Railroad, through i President, Thomas 
A. Scott, at a time when it was in pressin 
need of favorable action by Congress, ha 
lent Speaker Blaine $64,000, taking as se- 
curity, at their face val’, seventy-five 
bonds of the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
Railway Company, which were then selling 
far below par, and that the loan had never 
been paid. A committee to investigate the 
affairs of the Union Pacific was appointed 
in May, 1876, but the inquiry seemed to 
languish until the rumor got abroad that 
there were in existence somewhere  in- 
criminating letters, ‘‘ the exposure of which 
will forever blast the prospects of a certain 
candidate for the Presidency.” The name of 
James Mulligan, a former clerk of Blaine’s 
brother-in-law, Jacob Stanwood, was men- 
tioned as the custodian of certain letters 
from Blaine to Warren Fisher, with whom 
the former had been connected in the trans- 
action referred to. Blaine adopted a dif- 
ferent line from the tactics he pursued in 
1872-3. A committee of investigation, he 
knew, would be controlled. by his political 
opponents, for the Democrats had a ma- 
jority in the House. He therefore adroitly 
sought to forestall hostile action,and take 
the wind out of the enemy’s sails by a bold 
and elaborate explanation to the House 
itself of his whole connection with Mr. 
Seott, the Union Pacific Railroad Com- 
pany, and the Little Rock and Fort Smith 
bonds. He denied the charges generally 
and in detail. This was on the 24th of 
April, 1876. But the Democratic majority 
instructed the Judiciary Committee to in- 
quire into the matter by a resolution passed 
May 2, on motion of Tarbox of Massachu- 
setts. Meanwhile, ‘‘the delegations were 
coming in for Blaine,’ and the Republican 
National Convention was only a few weeks 
away. The committee heard testimony from 
Elisha Atkins. a Union Pacific Director; 
Fisher, and Mulligan, among others, The 
last named could only say “ he understood 
Mr. Atkins to say that $75,000 bonds went 
from Blaine to Scott and were worked off 
on the Union Pacific.’’ Atkins declared that 
he had never said anything of the sort to 
Mulligan, and that it was Mulligan who 
had said it to him. He admitted that Mul- 
ligan had a private grudge against Blaine 
on account of matters connected with the 
Stanwood estate, During the investigation 
Blaine learned from Fisher that a number 
of his letters to the latter were in Mulli- 
gan’s possession. Blaine at once went to 
Mulligan, who refused either to turn the 
letters over to Blaine or to give them back 
to Fisher, whereupon Blaine boldly seized 
the bundle and carried it off, calling upon 
Fisher and Atkins to witness the act. This, 
at least, is what Blaine said, and Miss 
Dodge repeats, Mulligan, ‘on the other 
hand, always declared that Blaine secured 
possession of the letters on his solemn 
promise to return them after examination, 
and that he deliberately broke his word. 
The next morning Mulligan testified be- 
fore the committee that the bonds which 
Scott, in a sworn statement, said had come 
to him from a railroad constructor named 
Josiah Caldwell were the very bonds which 
he had received from Blaine, and that the 
latter had acknowledged the fact in one of 
the captured letters. Mr. Frye of the mi- 
nority protested against the acceptance of 
testimony as to the contents of these let- 
ters, but he was overruled by the majority. 
Blaine himself appeared before the com- 
mittee, refused to surrender the letters, and 
displayed an opinion signed by Matthew H. 
Carpenter and Jeremiah S. Black, to whom 
they had been submitted, and who declared 
that they did not relate to the subject of 
the investigation, and advised Blaine “ to 
resist any such demand to the last ex- 
tremity.”” The committee was feazed. It 
did not venture to report the question to 
the House, fearing, as one of them re- 
marked, ‘‘to have Blaine cavorting round 
on the floor.”” The witnesses Atkins, Mulli- 
gan, and Fisher were discharged; further 
consideration of the matter was postponed 
to June 6, and there things hung, with 
the Republican Convention called for the 
14th. hen Blaine suddenly assumed the 
offensive in an act the most bold and 
adroit of his whole parliamentary career. 
On June 5, the day before the date at 
which the committee proposed to resume 
consideration of the matter, Mr. Blaine 
suddenly rose to a question of privilege, and 
before his adversaries could catch their 
breath the whole thing was before the 
House. To the amazement and dismay 
of his foes, he at once plunged into the 
case, reviewed the testimony, declared that 
under the guise of a general resolution to 
investigate the Union Pacific Railroad the 
whole thing had been turned to a per- 
sonal at on himself, dared the o si- 
tion to appoint a committee to inves te 
James G. Blaine, insisted as a matter of 
sacred principle on his right to hold the 
letters as t ap ee who, he 
claimed, had no shadow of right to their 
ossession; denounced the committee for 
ts violation of 1 rules in the attempt 
to ii a poli opponent; declared that 
; itself no more power to 
into his private correspondence en to 
ec. mar ment of 
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men while. he read the letters from the 
desk!’ It was a magnificent “ bluff.’”’ The 
House broke into a thunder of ap- 
plause, and Blai m moment sim- 
ply rode rough shod over a hostile major- 
ty, and the scene ‘closed in their complete 
rout, There was, however, a second chap- 
ter to the tale, though that second chapter 
was not laid before the public until eight 
years later. That it existed Blaine must 
at least have suspected, and when we think 
of the dread which must have been at that 
very moment in his mind, whatever may 
be our opinion of its morality, we cannot 
withhold our admiration at the desperate 
audacity of his act. 

The strain had been great—greater, as we 
now know, than any save Blaine himself 
and one or two others could then have 
known. The reaction told. On the very eve 
of thé convention which assembled at Cin- 
cinnati on the 14th of June Blaine was 
stricken down, At the church door on the 
following Sunday morning he was attacked 
by a faintness and swooned away. For 
nearly two days hé lay unconscious, then 
rallied, recovered his senses, and was soon 
himself again. éanwhile, the delégates 
had gathered at Cincinnati, and the Blaine 
men, though bewilderéd and disheartened 
by the sudden set-back, held their ranks 
together, and their candidate, nominated 
by Col. Robert G. Ingersoll in the speech 
in which he pictiired their favorite “ like 
an armed warrior, like a plumed knight,”’ 
started with a commanding lead of 285 
votes on the first ballot—more than double 
the vote of any other candidate. But the 
oft-told tale of American Presidential Con- 
ventions was once more repeated, and a 
combination of ali the opposition against 
at strongest man won. On the last ballot 
Blaine received 351 votes, his highest, vote; 
but he was béateh by Hayes, who began 
with only 61, ended with 384, and so won 
the prize. 

That the defeat was a bitter disappoint- 
ment to Blaine is certain. But he bore it 
as no other man who has come so near a 
nomination only to lose it has even borne 
a like disappointment, before of since. He 
accepted the result with cheerful dignity. 
and throughout the eampaign which fol- 
lowed he carried himself with unswerving 
loyalty to the party and its candidate. 


Vi. 


Blaine’s defeat in the convention of 1876 
was his first real set-back, Theretofore he 
had pushed steadily ahead from the day of 
his election to the Maine Legislature until 
his appointment to the United States Sen- 
ate, four days before the convention met, 


to fill the unexpired term of Mr. Morrill, 
who resigned t6 take & Cabinet place. He 
displayed none of the petty and ignoble bit- 
terness of Clay or Webster, chafing under 
a similar disappointment. ‘‘ Nothihg is so 
weakening as regret,’? he was wont to say, 
and to this wise maxim he lived up. 

In the exciting controversy over the 
fraudulent returns from Florida, South 
Carolina, and Louisiana, Blaine opposed the 
plan of an Blectoral Commission, which 
he then and afterward called a “rickety 
makeshift ’’—an opinion in which most 
thoughtful men agree with him to-day. 

In the Senate he soon took the same 

rominent and commanding position he so 
ong held in the House, and, though he 
alienated some of his own admirers by. his 
attitudé on one or two public questions, 
notably the Chinese Exclusion and Jeffer- 
son Davis Amnesty bills, his hold upon the 
great mass of Republicans throughout the 
country was strongér than ever by the 
time of tne next National Republican Con- 
vention in 1880. The ‘‘ Old Guard” started 
in to nominate Gen. Grant for a third term, 
with Conkling leading their forges at Chi- 
cago. Grant began with 304 votes, and 
these he held steadily to the end, receiving 
306 on the final ballot. Blaine came next, 
with 284, and John Sherman was third, 
with 99. The Ohio Senator, however, did 
not have a solid delegation from his own 
State, a few voting on the earlier ballots 
for Blaine, and it was this, according to 
Senator Sherman, which caused Blaine to 
lose the nomination. ‘ The folly of a few 
men made co-operation impossible,’”’ he says 
in his recent biography. 

aine was the darling of the crowd and 
the galleries. Garfield’s tact and genial 
personality, his winning manner united to 
a splendid presence and commanding bear- 
ing, served as an admirable foil to Roscoe 
Conkling. Garfield came to the convention 
as a delegate at large from Ohio, the lead- 
er of the Sherman delegates, and in the 
decisive struggle over the question of the 
“unit rule ’’ he carried the majority against 
the Senator from New-York. The victory 
told strongly in his own favor when it be- 
came clear that neither of the leading can- 
didates could win, and that neither would 
give way to the other. ‘Blaine himself de- 
cidéd the result a thousand miles away, 
and, directing his own forces by telegraph, 
handed his votes over to Garfield on the 
thirty-fifth ballot, and on the next the nom- 
ination was made. 

It is plain that Mr. Sherman has never 
felt that his battle at that convention was 
fought as it should have been fought. In- 
deed, he would have been more than hu- 
man if he could have seen without deep 
chagrin the prize for which he had con- 
tended awarded to the man whom he had 
himself selected to lead his forces in the 
fight. And, though he admitted that the 
rize came unsought and its acceptance was 
n entire good faith, his own words show 
how deeply he resented the commanding 
and exclusive influence which the Senator 
from Maine at once established over the 
successful capris. ‘“When I proposed 
to him [Garfiéld] to be a delegate at large 
to the Chicago Convention,”” he says, “ he 
no doubt meant in good faith to support my 
nomination. When his own_ nomination 
seemed probable, he acquiesced in and per- 
haps contributed to it, but after his election 
he was chiefly guided by his brilliant Sec- 
retary of State. 
‘ From the moment the convention had 
named its choice, the two men were in con- 
stant touch. They had, indeed, been inti- 
mate friends throughout their Congressional 
eareers, which had begun together. Gar- 
field leaned on Blaine, and the stronger 
will ruled, though the control was so tact- 
fully exercised that it never seems to have 
been even suspected. His advice, both dur- 
ing the campaign and after the election, was 
constantly sought and almost always fol- 
lowed. It was a foregone conclusion that 
Blaine would be offered the Secretaryship 
of State, as their correspondence shows, 
long before the formal létter was sent. The 
rest of the Cabinet was long in doubt, and 
the way in which Blaine guided Garfield's 
mind to the selection of colleagues who 
would be agreeable to himself is most 
remarkable. With a tact which, if it was 
inspired by politic motives alone, was the 
very shrewdest policy, he pledged himself 
definitely to the President-elect in such a 
way as to remove from the mind of the 
latter any possible shadow of a doubt that 
he himself was to be the real head of his 
own Administration. ‘“‘ Your Administra- 
tion,’’ Blaine writes to Garfield, in accepting 
the portfolio of State, “* must be made brill- 
iantly successful ana strong in the confi- 
dence and pride of the people; not obviously 
directin tts energies to re-election, but 
compelling that result by the logic of events 
and by the imperious necessities of the sit- 
uation.” This letter was inclosed in one to 
Mrs. Garfield, who was and is, if the unani- 
mous opinion of all who have known her 
be accepted, a woman of great personal 
charm, whose judgment had just weight 
with her husband. ‘“‘I want her to be to 
you what the wives of several of your 
‘illustrious predecessors’ have been to 
their husbands,’’ Blaine writes in a letter 
wholly devoted to this topic. “I am very 
anxious and ambitious to see your Adminis- 
tration a great social success as well as a 
great political success, and the one has 
very much to do with the other. ** * I 
hope Mrs. Garfield will excuse the freedom 
with which I use her name. I only mean 
by it to attest the confidence with which I 
look forward to her comnmand of the social 
forces which will so much contribute to the 
glory of your reign.”’ Could there be any- 
thing more adroit than this use of that 
sort ef “oblique flattery’’ which Charles 
Reade says is so much the most effective 
kind with women of spirit and intelligence? 

‘You will find friends in your life,” says 
Myra to Endymion in Disraeli’s novel, 
“and they will be women.”’ And this pro- 
phetic suggestion to the young English pol- 
itician might be set down as a maxim of 
Blaine. After his own position had been 
formally settled, the composition of the 
rest of the Cabinet was Blaine’s next care, 
and in the exclusion of men who would 
have been likely either to antagonize him 
or to interfere in any way with his per- 
sonal ascendancy over their chief, his ex- 
traordinary talent for that kind of indiréct 
suggestion which never wourds the self-es- 
teem of the recipient came into play. Blaine 
supported Allison for the Treasury. He 
did not want John Sherman to remain as a 
“holdover” from the Hayes Administra- 
tion; perhaps, among other reasons, be- 
cause of his peculiar claims on Garfield, and 
the fact that at least in seniority of 
Cabinet service the Senator from Ohio 
would have precedence. Sherman declares 
that Blaine had said when he (Blaine) 
was confident of the nomination himself, 
“that no one elected could afford to do 
less than invite Senator Sherman to re- 
main where he is,’’ and the latter was so 
expectant of the invitation, considering his 
relations to the President-elect, that he was 
uncertain what to do about the question of 
succeeding Thurman in the Senate, a place 
for which Gov. Foster of Ohio was also a 
candidate. With the events leading up to 
the nomination and the scenes of the con. 
vention fresh in their minds, and _refiect- 
ing that Garfield had been the leader of 
the Sherman ranks in the struggle, where 
by as e turn of events the prize came 
to himself, the public generally cted as 
a matter of course that the least this John 
merican politics could do to 
faith would be to of- 
council to the modern 
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nation Miss Dodge does mention. But 
she leaves a suggestive tus in one of 
the letters on this point, (p. 406.) At all 
events, Blaine prevailed we, the extent of 
excluding Sherman, and dom was final- 
ly decided upon for the place. Garfield’s 
yielding to this indirect ptessure by Blaine 
always rankled in Sherman’s mind, who 
says of the former: “ His will power was 
not equal to his personal magnetism. He 
easily chatiged his mind, and honestly 
yeered from one impulse to another. * * * 
Blaine, having similar personal qualities, 
but a stronger will, gained a powerful in- 
fluence with him.” 

The next thing was to head off Garfield’s 
evident desire to heal factional differences 
by inviting Conkling to a place in the Cab- 
inet. For Blaine to sit in comfort at the 
same council board with Conkling was an 
impossibility. But he saw clearly that in a 
matter about whith his personal feéling 
was so hetorious to proceed by indiree- 
tion would be worse than useless. So he 
makes his protést direct and outspoken: 
“It would be personally unpleasant and po- 
litically disastrous to have him in Cabinet 
association. * * * (Here follows a sug- 
gestive elision.) No Cabinet could get along 
with him, not could the President himself. 
* * * (Another break.) He weuld insult ev- 
erybody having business withhis department 
Whom he did not happen to like, and he 
really happens to dislike about ninety-nine 
in evety hundred of his acquaintances,” 
When Garfield wrote in January, 1881, be- 
fore his inauguration, that he meant to 
make an appointment in New-York which 
would give Conkling no cause for complaint, 
Blaine scented danger at once. ‘ All I fear 
is that your instinctive generosity will car- 
ry you beyond the limits of fair justice to 
yourself, and that you will err on that side, 
I say this because I do not want you to 
trust the gréat patronage departments 
Where there is the remotest danger of their 
being used adyefsely to your personal in- 
terests.” The hint went home. Working 
upon Garfield’s mind, thé suggestion bore 
fruit a few months later when the New- 
York Collectorship, the prize bit of patron- 
age in the Bmipire State, was refused to 
oad and bestowed on an adherent of 

aine. 


Vii. 


When Blaine became for the first time 
Secretary of State it could not be said that 
there Was any real political issue before the 
people. What little stir there had been over 
the tariff question in the preceding cam- 
paign was accurately if not happily ex- 
pressed by the Democratic candidate when 
he called it a ‘‘ local issue.”’ Blaine’s fore- 
sight was long and sure. Whatever may 
be said as to the economic soundness of 
the policy which he inaugurated, it was. cer- 
tainly beld in conception, novel in the way 

t wags put, and “ spirited,”’ if neither feasi- 

le nor wise. To widen and extend a pro- 
tective policy and at the same time open 
trade relations with other rfations, making 
reciprocity the logical complement of pro- 
tection, was something more than a mere 
clever juggling with phrases; and even those 
of us who believe that Blaine was unsound 
as a statesman and dangerous as a poli- 
ticlan are.compelled to admire the adroit- 
ness with which he got people to accept as 
naturally in unison the theory of high pro- 
tection with the practice of free trade. 
Thousands of sober American business men 
were dazzgied by the alluring picture of the 
whole Western Continent united in policy, 
internal revolutions and inter-State difficul- 
ties in South America settled, the develop- 
ment of great natural resources hitherto 
unexploited begun, trade and commercial 
relations established, and the beneficiaries 
gratefully acknowledging all these bless- 
ings as due to the friendly offices of the 
United States, which should forever after 
stand as ‘‘the founder and in some sense 
the guarantor and guardian of republican 
principles on the American Continent.’ It 
was a captivating and comprehensive 
scheme, and Blaine went about its accom- 
plishment with even more than his usual 

old vigor. 

But tne statesman’s dream was not to be 
réalized. Garfleld had scarcely taken his 
seat when the infernal, heart-breaking, 
brain-sapping, nagging of the,seekers after 
office began. ‘‘ My God!” he one day ex- 
claimed, worn out by suggestion, impor- 
tunity and demand, ‘“ what is there in this 
place that a man should ever want to get 
into it?’ In the contest over the New- 
York Custom Houre Blaine’s influence pre- 
vailed, and the inability of Conkling to de- 
feat the confirmation of Robertson’s nomi- 
nation for the Collectorship, and his own 
subsequent resignation and failure to se- 
eure re-election to the Senate seemed to 
clear the way for the new Administration, 
when all the bright hopes of the Presi- 
dent and his friends and all Blaine’s brill- 
iant scheming. were brought to naught by 
the bullet of a half-crazy assassin. 

After Garfield’s death and Arthur’s ac- 
cession, Blaine remained in the State De- 
partment, at the new President’s request, 
until December, 1881, and the arrange- 
ments for the Peace Congress of South 
American Republics, which had been inter- 
rupted by the asgassination, were taken 
up again, completed, and invitations issued 
in the President’s name. Meanwhile, Blaine, 
who had already offered his resignation, 
proffered it again. It was accepted, and 
Mr. Frelinghuysen of New-Jersey, who was 
appointed to succeed him, quietly left the 
whole plan to die a natural death. 


Vill, 


After Mr. Blaine retired from the State 
Department, he first devoted himself to 
preparing the eulogy of Garfield, which he 
delivered before the two houses of Congress, 
in the Hall of Representatives, Feb. 27, 
1882, and then began to work on his 


“Twenty Years in Congress,’ which kept 
him busy until the beginning of 1884. His 
nomination that year was a foregone con- 
clusion. He knew that it would come to 
him without effort, and for the first time 
in his life, it seems that he really did not 
wish it. Murat Halstead’s recent article 
in McClure’s Magazine reveals a curious 
page in the history of this remarkable 
man. After working for years to be made 
the choice of his party for the great office 
to which he aspired, the certainty of his 
nomination, when it came at last, found 
him in unreadiness and doubt. That he 
could be nominated, he felt sure; that he 
could not be elected, he felt sure, too; and 
though the rush and enthusiasm of the 
campaign made those doubts fade, as he 
himself predicted, the result of the election 
eng 4 and dramatically justified his 
fears. he elasticity of spirit and buoy- 
ant confidence of 1876 and 1880 were gone. 
The man who had twice before put forth 
all his strength to win the prize and failed, 
now that it was easily within his reach 
feared to accept the chance. That he 
would be beaten, he felt sure, and he shrank 
from leading the party to its first National 
defeat since 1856. But his misgivings were 
uttered too late, and his suggestion of the 
nomination of Sherman and Lincoln, for 
the sake of the sentimental association of 
names, seemed trivial and timid even to his 
friends. They would listen to no refusal, 
and the honor long sought for came at 
last unsolicited an@ undesired. Even those 
who had foueht against him within the 
party in years gone by, were eager to have 
him stand now. Mr. Thomas C. Platt, who 
but three years before had been the sub- 
servient henchman of his most implacable 
rival, with that ease in shaking off trouble- 
some alliances, which has since proved such 
a useful quality in the kind of politics he 
practices. had quietly withdrawn from the 
Conkling alliance, and though regarded by 
his new allies with natural suspicion, as 
a gift-bearing Greek, and accorded no offi- 
cial welcome or recognition, ‘“‘came out 
for Blaine” heart and soul. “ Tom Platt, 
like a little hero,’’ wrote William Walter 
Phelps, after the convention, ‘‘in a remote 
parlor up stairs, without any recognition or 
summons to caucus or council, organized 
his forces, paid his own bills, and made vic- 
tory possible.’ The incident is pregnant 
with suggestion for Gov. Morton’s consid- 
eration, between now and next summer. 
But Nemesis, in the shape of a fresh batch 


of incriminating letters, was upon the track 


of the brilliant politician. A large number 
of Republicans, hitherto loyal to the party, 
and comprising some of its most eminent 
names, had “bolted’’ the nomination of 
Mr. Blaine, and, under the leadership of 
George William Curtis, had organized in 
opposition and pledged their votes to the 
Democratic nominee. Through the efforts 
of Mr. Horace E. Deming, Chairman of the 
Executive Committee, a series of letters 
from Blaine to Fisher, which the former 
had not succeeded in securing in the pack- 
age he wrested from Mulligan on the 
memorable occasion in 1876, was secured 
and made public. They showed conclu- 
sively that Mr. Bleine had been involved 
in transactions of at least questionable pro- 
priety in the manipulation of railway se- 
curities in 1870 and 1871, and even men 
who were willing to believe that his conduct 
had not been tainted with downright dis- 
honesty read with disgust his whining ap- 
peals for money and his shameless allu- 
sions to aid given as Speaker to foster leg- 
islation in behalf of corporations and indi- 
viduals, whose favors he implored in these 
letters. Appeals of this sort, followed later 
by a communication, written at the time 
of the investigation in 1876, begging Fisher 
to write a letter exonerating him from the 
charges then pending, and actually inclos- 
ing the draft of a proposed reply, which he 
implored Fisher to sign and send back to 
him at once, and, as if to emphasize his 
own duplicity and‘the fear of exposure, 
the words “ Burn this letter,” with which 
he closed his appeal. were too much for 
the stomachs of many who had up to that 
time tried to believe in Biaine’s good faith. 
After the publication of this correspondence 
the accessions to the ranks of the inde- 
pendents rapidly increased. 
The true story of the memorable cam- 
of 1884 is yet to be written. Some 
it will be told, and a and event- 
history it will be, full of amazing turns 





the number of Republicans in the State of 
New-York who broke from their party to 
vote against Blaine has never been full 
estimated. Had_it not been for their bai- 
lots, nothing covfld have offset the remark- 
able and unprecedented defection of the 
Irish vote in the opposite direction. The 
most careful and accurate, intelligent and 
conservative, Canvass which was ever made 
in an American political campaign placed 
reliable data in the possession of the Inde- 
rg Republican Committee whisa estab- 
ished beyond a doubt the fact tha: but for 
the Mugwump vote Blaine would have car- 
ried the State by an. enormous majority, 
made up, in great part, of Irishmen who 
never before had dreamed of voting for 
any but a Democratic candidate. What in- 
fluences were at work to produce this 
startling result; whether, as there was 
reasonable ground to suspect, a power 
which never before or since has been known 
to interfere in our public affairs employed 
secret means to bring about a result whieh 
should demonstrate that it might, even in 
the arena of American National politics, 
hold the balance of power, are questions it 
is useless to discuss now, and to which no 
answer can probably ever be given. But, 
as Miss Dodge rightly says, ‘‘ Mr. Blaine’s 
Irish blood and Catholic affinities were in 
themselves prepossessing to the Irish. His 
stand against arbitrary arrests of Irish- 
American citizens in Ireland and his de- 
mand for speedy and impartial trials had 
fastened Irish attention upon him.” The 
indications that this vote would be an ex- 
traordinary one, indications which multi- 
plied up to the very eve of the election, 
removed at last the doubts which the Re- 
publican candidate himself had felt and 
which were replaced by a confidence in vic- 
tory that made the result an all the more 
crushing blow. A chance word spoken at 
the last moment, an inconspicuous clergy- 
man, to Whom his victim afterward referred 
with excusable irritation as ‘‘An ass in 
the shape of a preacher,” captivated by a 
rolling alliteration and speaking among a 
group of clergymen. of various denomina- 
tions, Catholic included, whom it had 
seemed a great stroke of policy to bring 
together so as to emphasize the candidate’s 
standing as an exemplar of ‘ personal 
purity,” made the little hole which let in 
the waters of destruction. The words 
“Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion’ went 
ringing through the land, and poor’: Dr. 
Burchard walked out of the Fifth Avenue 
Hotel that rainy October afternoon with 
the double distinction of having secured a 
National reputation in a single moment and 
of having defeated a National candidate by 
a single phrase. 
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After completing the third volume of his 
history, in 1887, Mr. Blaine went abroad for 
a year. He was in Paris when Mr. Cleve- 
land sent to Congress his famous tariff 
message, of Dec. 5, and from that city the 
almost equally famous ‘ Paris Interview ”’ 
was telegraphed to New-York. Blaine’s 


counterblast was a bugle call to the Re- 
publican Senators and Representatives who 
had been dazed and demoralized by the 
crisp phrases and simple logic of the Demo- 
cratic President. But, though pre-eminent- 
ly the protectionist champion, Blaine was 
no longer the restless, eager fighter of the 
past. He refused to lead the Republican 
hosts in another campaign, and, though 
his refusal was put in the ambiguous lan- 
guage from which he could never seem to 
free himself in his communications upon 
the subject of his withdrawal, he was 
doubtless sincere in his declarations of un- 
willingness to stand the strain of further 
contest; and to the chagrin of overzealous 
friends, who sought to nominate him 
against his will, his own cable messages 
to the delegates already assembled at the 
convention made that an _ impossibility. 
Gen. Harrison was called upon to lead 
what at the moment seemed almost a for- 
lorn hope. Events proved, however, that 
Blaine’s quick judgment six months back, 
though rapid, was sound, and his instan- 
taneous treatment of the President’s mes- 
sage in the Paris interview was fully justi- 
fled by the course of events and the result 
of the campaign. The tariff issue, helped 
by the crass stupidity, helpless blunder- 
ing, and criminal folly of the Democratic 
managers, replaced the Republican Party in 
power, and, upon the inauguration of Pres- 
ident Harrison,, Mr. Blaine again became 
Secretary of State. But the conditions 
were not what they had been under Gar- 
field, and his connection with the head of 
the Government was not upon the close 
terms of personal intimacy of his relations 
with his former chief. Mr. Harrison’s re- 
fusal to appoint Walker Blaine, the Secre- 
tary’s oldest son, First Assistant, was @ 
sore disappointment to Mr. Blaine; so gall- 
ing, in fact, that he seriously considered 
offering his own resignation, and, though he 
remained in the Cabinet, the disappoint- 
ment and mortification was a blow from 
which he never recovered. The principal 
questions which occupied his attention 
during the Harrison Administration were 
those connected with the Samoan negotia- 
tions, the Peace Congress, which was @ 
revival of the South American scheme, and 
the fisheries dispute with Great Britain. 
When the Republicans began their attempt 
to carry out their platform pledges in the 
matter of the tariff, Blaine opposed the 
policy of the McKinley bill, fighting against 
the proposed repeal of the sugar duty, and 
reverting to his favorite idea of reciprocity, 
which he insisted should now be applied. 
The results of the elections of 1890 justified 
the stand he took, from a'politician’s point 
of view; at all events, for the Democrats 
secured that Fa!l their largest Congres- 
sional majority of the generation in both 
Senate and House. 

Blaine’s inability to say a decided “no” 
to the friends who were once more stirring 
themselves to bring about his nomination 
was the undoubted cause of the growing 
coldness between him and the President, 
and of his own mortifying rebuff later on. It 
was naturally irritating to Gen. Harrison to 
have a member of his own Cabinet put for- 
ward as a candidate for the‘%succession; and 
the relations between the two men, which 
scarcely could have been called at any 
time intimate, became at last hardly cor- 
dial. On June 4, 1892, Blaine tendered his 
resignation in formal terms, and it was as 
formally accepted. Meanwhile his health 
had gecome, if not poor, at least less and 
less robust, and as the days went by the 
weakness grew. But his unwise and over- 
zealous friends insisted upon forcing his 
name upon the convention, and the “ per- 
petual candidate,’”’ as the brilliant politi- 
cian had come to be called, seemed not 
to have the heart to stop them. 

It was a cruel and useless mortification, 
this last defeat into which he was driven. 
Worn, jaded, the old springing energy for- 
ever gone, broken in spirit and burdened 
with the sorrow of his oldest son’s un- 
timely death, James G. Blaine, the idol 
of the great Republican Party, was forced 
at the end of the last political effort of his, 
life to retire from politics forever, with 
the most overwhelming defeat of his whole 
career. Blaine was past the time when de- 
feat could mortify. He received the news 
with a languid smile, and met this, as he 
had met similar disappointments, with se- 
rene fortitude and a chivalrous loyalty to 
his party andits leader. The days of stress 
and storm were over. The end was close 
at hand. Organic disease had long been 
at work, undermining the system and sap- 
ping the once buoyant spirit and exuber- 
ant vitality. After a drive one Winter’s 
day with his youngest daughter, he turned 
wearily to bed, and day by day, from that 
time on, strength slowly ebbed away. On 
a sunny morning, the 27th of January, 1893, 
he lay, calm, conscious, and resigned, until 
the light slowly faded from his eyes, and 
life went out. 


x. 


People who were inspired by the stirring 
eloquence of Lord Chatham, the historian 
Lecky tells us, were wont to declare that 
there was something in the man himself 
nobler, even, than anything he said. In- 
born force, native virility are qualities rarer 


by far than scholarly attainments or in- 
tellectual talents, even of the highest or- 
der. Mediocrity hates to confess this, for 
it soothes our self-€steem to think that if 
we choose to make the effort we, too, can 
be what another man, without effort is. The 
Liverpool “‘ navvy,” to whom the name of 
Daniel Webster meant nothing, gazing awe- 
struck at the lionlike head and deep-set 
eyes and saying, “There goes a King!” 
and the men and women in the London 
crowd who turned to look at Mr. Blaine and 
say, * Who is that man?” both expressed 
a like effect of the same kind of force. But 
powerful natures are magnets, and they 
often repel as strongly as they attract. I 
knew of a soft-voiced old Tory gentle- 
woman whose amazement at an American 
girl’s knowledge of English public men 
turned to horror when the latter spoke in 
praise of Mr. Gladstone. ‘“‘ My dear,” she 
said, in a warning whisper, “‘ he is a wicked 
old man!” If there were men and women 
to whom James G. Blaine seemed the very 
Launcelot of American public life, there 
were others who shrank from him with in- 
stinctive repugnance, though he was ever 
a courteous gentleman, deferential in man- 
ner and pure in mind, x 

“The people know,” says Emerson, “ that 
they need in their representative much) 
more than talent, namely, the power to 
make his talent trusted.” With all his 
splendid ability, his personal charm, his 
unerring tact, this power James G, Blaine 
did not possess. And for lack of it, though 
no American statesman ever had so 
a number of passionate admirers and de- 
voted friends, there was never one who. 
forced anything like so large a number of 
men in SS y to yet and ‘ 
admired his preeminent, ability felt hi 

netic and recognized | 
D) ts : power, ‘ic 
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CURRENT LITERATURE 





TO MABEL 


From Temple Bar. 


Though, Mabel, scarce an hour is past 
Since first you opened that romance, 
Already now to “ Part the Last” 
You turn a surreptitious glance, 
Why, surely soon enough you'll learn 
The fate of each fictitious friend; 
You’ve scarcely done with Chapter One 
Before you want “‘ to know the end!” 


The heroine’s stupendous feats, 
The hero’s indignation fine, 

At which the wicked Duke retreats 
Quite routed all along the line, 

The noble deeds, the stirring scenes, 
To none of these will you attend 
Till certain quite that all comes right, 
That marriage-bells are at the end. 


Well, if the bard might moralize, 
He would remark, I think, that man, 
Throughout existence, ever tries 
To imitate your simple plan; 
In guessing what is still to come 
Long days with scant result we spend: 
We, too, would look throughout the book, 
We, too, would like to know the end! 


And yet, I venture to maintain, 
To read your stories through were best, 
A course whereby their plots would gain jj 
No inconsiderable zest; 
So, Mabel, in the tale of life, 
Whatever lot the fates may send, 
Fulfill each day as best you may, 
Nor strive too soon to know the end! 
ANTHONY C, DEANE. 





TO AMERICA 


A Message from the Maid. 


From The Spectator. 
(Joan of Are before engaging the English sum- 
moned them to peace and to a joint crusade.) 


O for the Maiden’s hail beyond the fosse 
At nen edge of the battle, “Island 
oes, 
cng yet and yet forbear; shall brothers 
close, 
Christian and Christian, in the grip, or toss 
Sharp death between us? Shame! And His 
the loss, 
Christ’s, where He beckons eastward that 
our bows 
Rain upon Moslem helm consenting blows, 
And from their Crescent pluck His tram- 
pled Cross.”’ 


Wave-sundered brothers of our faith, our 
speech, 

Hear yet before you strike us. What, 
shall we 

Break the best swords of Freedom each on 
on each, 

And with like heart-bloods red the waste- 
ful sea? 


We!—and from eastward cries upon the 


twain 
A sister violated, and cries in vain. - 
-—JOHN H. SKRINE. 





English Prison Efficiency. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 

We are sometimes told that-the existing 
English prison system is the best in the 
world. And if the value of a prison system 
is to be measured by its uniformity of dis- 
cipline, its attention to cleanliness, its ma- 
chinelike methods of dealing with convict- 
ed men, no doubt our prisons need not 
shrink from comparison with other institu- 
tions of a similar kind abroad. But if all this 
is to be regarded as machinery subsidiary to 
@ greater end, and if the value of a pris- 
on system is to be estimated by its power 
of deterring an offender from returning to 
prison again and again, then it must frank- 
ly be said that our prisons, so far as can be 
seen, are no better than prisons elsewhere. 
The most eminent authorities on prison 
discipline assert that the ultimate test of 
the efficiency of a prison is its power of 
deterring the once-convicted offender from 
returning to a career of crime. This is the 
Opinion of Bonneville de Marsangy in 
France, it is the opinion of Herr Sichart, 
the distinguished German prison Director; 
it is, moreover, the only opinion in conso- 
nance with the teachings of justice and 
common sense. 

If a prison dces not succeed in deterring 
an offender who has had experience of its 
severities from coming back to it again and 
again, it is not likely to have much influ- 
ence in deterring the criminally disposed 
from embarking on a criminal life. On the 
contrary, the spectacle of an offender going 
to prison for the fifth, the tenth, the twen- 
tieth time, is calculated to encourage the 
peccant materials in the population rather 
than to deter them. Deterrence, therefore, 
is the principle by which prisons must ul- 
timately be judged, and if our English pris- 
ons are judged by this principle we shall 
have to reconsider several of our ideas re- 
specting their boasted superiority. Here is 
a table giving the percentage of old offend- 
ers in some important Continental States 
a@s compared with the percentage of old 
offenders in English prisons: 

Per Cent. 
Austria, 1886, vergehen. ......sccccsacewscccess 2s 
Germany, 1888, verbrechen und vergehen --29 
Italy, 1888, corti d’assise... 
France, 1889, tribunaux correctionnels 
England, 1888-92, indictable and summary 

I do not desire to draw any hard and fast 
conclusions from these statistics of recidi- 
vism. International comparisons on such a 
subject are attended with great difficulties, 
and are only to be accepted as distant ap- 
proximations. But so far as these compari- 
sons have any Weight at all, they dispose 
of the extravagAnt pretensions which it has 
now become thé fashion to set up on behalf 
of English prisons and English prison meth- 
ods. These statistics of recidivism are ut- 
terly hostile to the idea that we are more 
successful than our neighbors in dealing 
with the convicted population. On the con- 
trary, they tend to show that our system 
is at present less deterrent in its character 
than systems we are taught to despise. It 
is less deterrent, inasmuch as it produces 
a larger percentage of offenders who _ per- 
sist in a career of crime after repeated ex- 
periences of prison life. 


When the Monk Died. 
From The Quarterly Review. 

In the *“‘ Durham Rites ’"’ we read how be- 
fore the high altar were “‘ three marveilous 
faire silvér basons hung in chaines of sil- 
ver’’: these contained great wax candles, 
“which did burne continually hoth day and 
night, in token that the house was always 
watchinge to God.’”’ Many and various are 
the estimates which men make as to the 
efficacy of prayer in changing or modify- 
ing God’s purposes towards men; few will, 
however, be found to deny the moral beauty 
of this conception, which was the common 
heritage of all the monastic orders. The 
ideal of every monastery was the ideal 
typified by the Durham ever-burning lights: 
“The house was always watchinge to God.” 
The well-known collects and prayers en- 
shrined in the solemn liturgy of the Church 
of England are in large measure the prayers 
and collects prayed and sung for so many 
centuries, by day and by night, in the 
1,000 abbeys and chapels of the monks; 
they were thus forever interceding ‘“ for 
all sorts and conditions of men.” 

But, besides the perpetual prayers for 
others, a peculiar spiritual fellowship ex- 
isted between the “ religious’”’ of the same 
order, and was indeed often extended to 
those of other orders. Mr. Hunt (“An Ac- 
count of the Priory of St. Peter and St. 
Paul at Bath’’) gives us a remarkable il- 
lustration of this fellowship in the bond for 
prayer made between the Priory of Bath 
and six other Benedictine convents, as far 
back as A. D: 1077, in which the parties 
agreed to pray for one ,another and their 
brethren, and to be loyal to the King and 
* Queen with one heart and one soul. “It 
will be observed,” adds Mr. Hunt, “that 
two of the abbots were of the conquering 
race, and their union with their English 
brethren is pleasant to contemplate.”’ 

When a monk died, a messenger was dis- 

tehed to all the religious communities 
rom which prayers were due, and indeed to 
. many others, with the mortuary roll, having 
at the head an announcement of the death 
and a short account of the deceased. Each 
community acknowledged the receipt of the 
roll by writing upon it a promise of prayer 
for the soul of the departed, and, as a rule, 
a request for similar prayers for their de- 
ceased brethren and benefactors was added. 
The benefits of these prayers seem to have 
been granted to a large number of benefact- 
ors and others. Nor was this privilege by 
any means confined to the great and 
wealthy; a very small, even a nominal pay- 
ment, such as a pound of wax, seems to 
have qualified a man or woman tobe re- 
ceived, if otherwise fitting, into the number 
of “‘fratres’’ or “ sorores’”’ of the convent. 
Those so 2dmitted knew that the divine 
ee was daily offered for them in the 
church of the monastery, and that prayer 
was continually made for them while they 
lived, and that after death the welfare of 
their souls would be the subject of special 
intercession. 


Gutenberg and Movable Type. 
e From Notes and Queries. 
In Gutenberg’s time the City of Prague 
was famous for its manufactures and me- 
chanical inventions. In the books of the 
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and among them is John, who may rea- 
sonably be supposed to be our inventor. 
After the failure of his first printing press 
he seems to have returned to Prague for 
the purpose of improving himself in me- 
chanical invention. But the history of his 
first printing press is interesting. He hired 
a room in Strasburg, and proceeded/to carry 
out his idea of multiplying block books by 
means of movable wooden type. These 
books were very numerous and in great de- 
mand, and Gutenberg’s intention was to 
manufacture them in considerable quantity 
for sale at the approaching septennial fair at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. In order to conceal his 
purpose, when his -employment was in- 
quired into, he took advantage of a double 
meaning, and said that he was manufact- 
uring mirrors or looking glasses for sale 
at the fair, some of the block books being 
known as specula. such as the “ Speculum 
Talvationis.’”’ Gutenberg borrowed money 
of a family named Dritzehn, and one of 
them entered into partnership with him. 

At first Gutenberg taught the art of cut- 
ting and polishing gem, but Dritzehn and 
a friend of his, one Heilmann, noticed that 
he worked in secret at some other art; but 
before Gutenberg would reveal it he re. 
quired fresh terms, which were granted. 
The affairs of the pastnsreee did not pro- 
ceed well. ,Dritzehn died, and his relations, 
in 1489, brought an action against Guten- 
berg for the recovery of the money ad- 
vanced by them. 

Gutenberg attempted to form his type by 
casting, but the casts were not sharpenough 
for printing. He consulted a_ worker in 
metals, (Fust of Mayence,) who at once 
saw the value of the invention, and ad- 
vanced money to Gutenberg on the strength 
of it. Fust’s apprentice, Peter Schdéffer, 
overcame the difficulty, and his maste 
made him his partner and son-in-law, ang 
the two men, ignoring Gutenberg, appro 
priated his invention, and thus obtained 
fame and wealth. 


Some Aspects of Our Civilization. 


From The Forum. 

Genuine courtesy and refinement are rare 
in almost all parts of the world; they are 
certainly rare in America. The deficiency 
does not exist in the lower classes alone. 
It is conspicuous among those favored by 
fortune. Where in any other of what are 
called the great centres of civilization could 
one see a grosser exhibition of boorishness 
that was recently displayed by the well- 
to-do crowds at the Horse Show in New- 
York, in their behavior toward the young 
Duke and Duchess of Marlborough?—wo- 
men and men crowding and hustling to get 
a place from which to stare at the newly- 
married pair, vying with each other ine 
the shameless manifestation of the want of 
self-respect, ast well as of decent regard 
not merely to conventional but to actual 
propriety. . 

But a more serious, because a more wide- 
spread and vermanent exhibition of the 
lack of due regard for manners, is the 
neglect—common to all classes of society— 
of the yroper domestic training of children. 
The frequent and notorious self-sufficiency 
and impertinence of the American child be- 
tray the indifference of parents to the es- 
sential and most commonplace considera- 
tions of domestic discipline and parental 
responsibility. The spirit of unchecked 
independence and of selfish willfulness per- 
mitted in childhood develops into youthful 
lawlessness and resistance to restraint. The 
hoodlum of the street corner and the 
rough loafer of the village find their mates 
among the students of our colleges. The 
difference between them is only one of cir- 
cumstance and of degree. 

The manners and morals displayed in in- 
tercoliegiate contests in athletic sports in 
all parts of the country fall little short of 
a National disgrace, for they result not 
only from the character of the contestants, 
but from that of the community at large 
from which they are drawn,, and whith en- 
courages the barbaric instincts of youth 
by its indifference to fair play, and by the 
excess of its hysteric applause of victory 
won by any means, fair or foul. The in- 
tercollegiate game has become an evil not 
only in college life, but in the life of the 
Nation itself; for there is nothing of higher 
import in that life than the cherishing of 
the sense of honor and of the sanctity of 
honesty in all competitions. The whole- 
some and honorable practice of athletic 
sports is one of the most: important ele- 
ments in the education of youth. The 
practice of them, not for the sake of their | 
true ends, the development of manly and 
vigorous health, but for the sake of un- 
healthy excitement, and of getting the ad- 
vantage of opponents by concealment, 
fraud, or violence if it cannot be won by 
legitimate means, is simply a source of 
moral corruption. 


When the Pope Talks. 
From The Century. 

The st.ff mannerism of the patriarchal 
system, which survived until recently from 
early Roman times, gave him that some- 
what formal] tone and authoritative manner 
which are so characteristic of bis conversa- 
tion in private. His deliberate but unhesi- 
tating speech makes one think of Goethe’s 
“without haste, without rest.” Yet his 
formality is not of the slow and circumloc- 
utory -ort; on the contrary, it is energetic- 
ally precise, and helps rather than mars 
the sound casting of each idea. The for- 
mality of strong people belongs to them 


naturally, and is the expression of a certain 
unchanging persistence; that of the weak 
is mostly assumed for the sake of mag- 
nifying the little strength they have. 

The Pope’s voice is as distinctly individ- 
ual as his manner of speaking. It is not 
deep nor very full, but, considering his 
great age, it is wonderfully clear and ring- 
ing, and it has a certain incisiveness of 
sound which gives it great carrying power. 
Pius IX. had as beautiful a voice, both in 
compass and in richness of quality, as any 
baritone singer in the Sistine choir. No one 
who evec heard him intone the ‘‘ Te Deum” 
in St. Peter’s, in the old days, can forget 
the grand tones. He was gifted in many’ 
ways—with great physical beauty, with a 
rare cnarm of manner, and with a most 
witty humor, and in character he was one 
of the most kind-hearted and gentle men 
of his dav, as he was also one of the least 
initiative, so to say, while endowed with 
the high moral courage of boundless pa- 
tience and political humility. 

Leo XIII. need speak but half a dozen 
words, with one glance of his flashing 
eyes and one gesture of his noticeably 
tong arm and transparently thin hand, and 
the moral distance between his predecessor 
and himseif is at once apparent. There is 
strength still in every moment, there ia 
deliberate decision in every tone, there is 
lofty independence in every look. Behind 
these there may be kindliness, charity, and 
all the milder gifts of virtue; but what is 
apparent is a sort of s@nergetic, manly 
trenchancy which forces admiration rather 
than awakens sympathy. 


Ross's Expedition. 6 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Ross’s expedition was the most success- 
ful of all ever undertaken in this region, 
but his ships spent three seasons in the 
antarctic. - The appearance of the two rival 
expeditions on the ground chosen, and 
made public many months in advance for 
the scene of operations of the English 
ships, caused Ross to change his plans, 
and he accordingly selected a point much 
more to the eastward (170° east) from 
which to make his dash for the pole. The 
meridian chosen was that in which Bal- 
leny had found open water in latitude 69°, 
and it was this fact that determined Ross 
in his choice of ground. He spent three 
successive seasons in the icepack, retiring 
northward as the Winter approached, and 
turning his vessels’ prows to the south 
again on the approach of Spring. . 

It would be impossible to indicate a tithe 
of the notable occurrences and discover- 
ies of these three expeditions, and it is a 
great pity that Ross’s own narrative, one 
of the most interesting records of one of 
the most interesting experiences ever repub- 
lished for the benefit of a generation of read- 
ers unborn when the original edition was is- 
sued in 1847. The first of ‘the three ex- 
cursions was the most memorable. It was 
in this that the ships discovered and took 
possession of Victoria Land, sighted and 
named Mounts Erebus and Terror, besides 
many others of less altitude, with the Parry 
Mountains in the yg ey in latitude 79° 
south, and traced the ice barrier in latitude 
78° for 200.or 300 miles. They had no 
lack of exciting incidents due to fogs, 
gales, snowstorms, and the proximity of 
loose bergs, to keep them from being 
bored by ihe unending stretch of an im- 
penetrable wall 200 feet out of the water. 


How the Great Penguin Hatches Her 
Eges. 
From The Saturday Review. 

It may interest you to know that the 
great penguin of the southern circle, stand- 
ing with its head as high as a man’s waist, 
hatches its eggs in a peculiar manner. 
These are not laid upon the ground. and 
brooded on after the manner of most birds’ 
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MUFFINS, 


by Miss Juliet Corson, 

Founder of the New York Cooking School. 

Sift one pint of flour with 
one heaped teaspoonful of 
Cleveland’s baking powder, 
and one of salt. Beat one- 
tablespoonful each of butter 
and sugar to a cream, and 
then beat one egg with them; 
stir into them one pint of 
milk, quickly add the flour, 
and’ bake in small pans or 
cups, half filling them with the 
batter. The sugar and eggs 
may be omitted if plain muffins 
are desired, and they can be 
baked in muffin-rings ona hot 
griddle«» English muffins are 
made of light bread dough, 
with the addition of a little 
butter, and baked ir the rings. 





and is pushed up under the waistcoat of 
thick feathers. t is there held close to 
the body, whose warmth gradually vital- 
izes the young bird. So tenacious are the 
parent birds of this grip that if you knock 
one of them over, it will fall on its back 
with his feet stuck stiffly out, still clutching 
the egg to its body. 


Russian Fictional Literature, 


From The Westminster Review. 

It may be said that at the commencement 
of the present century there was no Rus- 
sian literature; while in Western European 
countries many subjects had already been 
exhausted, and authors had, comparatively 
speaking, some difficulty in producing orig- 
inal work, having less material at their 
disposal. In Russia there were, indeed, the 
fables of Kriloff and the poetical works of 
Jhukovski; but neither of these could be 
called original, and the productions of the 
latter consisted for the greater part of 
translations. Russian authors had thus a 
vast virgin field for their operations. The 
palace, the drawing room, the cottage of 
the peasant, the romantic history of a na- 
tion only then emerging from barbarism, all 
these, so different from aught else the world 
has seen, furnished an inexhaustible mine 
of literary wealth to the Russian author. 


Nor has the latter been slow to avail him- 
self of these advantages, or failed in ex- 
tracting gold from the literary mine. 

Many Russian authors have a Buropean 
reputation, and Tolstof and Tourgenieff 
stand in the first rank of writers of fiction. 

In view of the difficulties with which Rus- 
sian authors have had to contend, it is not 
surprising that the literature of the country 
is not voluminous. Forbidden subjects had 
to be avoided, and in some cases writers of 
genius flung aside their pens in disgust atv 
the treatment they received, and thus their 
productions were limited in quantity. 

Dostoeffski spent ten years of his life as 
a political prisoner in Siberia, and the hor- 
rors he experienced in prison are vividly de- 

icted in his ‘‘ Letters from the Dead- 

ouse.”” There can be little doubt that 
his mind was unhinged by what he went 
through, and this surmise is emphasized 
by his later production, “Crime and Pun- 
ishment,’’ which is one of the most remark- 
able books ever published, depicting, as it 
does, the intricate workings of a diseased 
human mind. 

It is not a matter of surprise that the 
great Tourgenieff should haye preferred to 
live and die in voluntary exile rather than 
pass a crippled existence in the country that 
gave him birth. 

Tolstoi alone stands out, a colossus, indif- 
ferent to the Censor of the Press, spared, 

erhaps, by the generosity of a more en- 
ightened ruler and a more advanced civil- 
ization. 

Two great Russian poets, Poushkin and 
Lermontoff, both disciples of Byron, 
adorned Russian literature during the first 
half of the present century. They both 
came into prominence during the period 
when Byron’s influence was so deeply felt 
throughout Europe, and they followed him 
closely, so closely, in fact, that both of 
them have with some reason incurred the 
charge of plagiarism. 


What Is “ Debonnaire ”’? 


From Notes and Queries. 

An old Lyons Testament (from the Greek) 
of 1555 has “ débonnaire’’-in (,) (2,) @,) 
“ débonnaireté”’ in (6,) “‘ beninité’’ in (11,) 
6,) “‘modestie”’ in (9,) and “doux” or 
“douceur’’ in all the rest. Ségond, one of 
the latest and best translators, has_in all 
“doux’”’ or ‘“‘douceur.” So also Lasserre 
and Crampon (Tournai, 1887,) in their ver- 
sion of the Gospels only. De Sacy, trans- 
lating from the Vulgate, has ‘‘doux” or 
*“‘douceur” in all but (9,) ‘‘ modestie,” and 
(13,) *“* docilité.’’ 

The Vulgate itself has five different ren- 
derings: (1) and (2,) “‘mitis’’; (7,) ‘“‘ leni- 
tas”’; @,) @1,) (@6,) “ modestia’’; (15,) 
*quies’’; and *‘ mansuetus” or its noun in 
all the rest, 

Diodati, in Italian, gives ‘‘mansueto” or 
its noun in all but (15,) where he has “ be- 
nigno.”’ 

In English, Wyclif has ‘‘meek” or 
“ meekness”’ in (8) and (9,) “softness” in 
(7,) ‘“‘temperance”’ in (11,) “mild” or 
“mildness’”’ in the rest. Cranmer “ soft- 
ness’ in (4,) “at rest’ in (15,) and “* meek ”’ 
or ‘‘meekness”’ in the rest. The Rheims 
New Testament ‘“ mildness”’ in -(4,) ,) (,) 
(S,) (10,)/42,) (4,) ‘“‘lenity ’’ in (7,) ** mod- 
in .(9,) (11,) (16,) " in (15,) 
“meek” Or “‘ meekness”’ in the reSt. The 
authorized and revised versions have 
“meek” or ‘‘ meekness”’ throughout. 

Luther and De Wette have “sanft” or 
“ sanftmfithig,”’ or their nouns, throughout. 

‘“Débonnaire’’ is defined by Littré as 
“qui joint doucer et bonté,” and would 
seem, ee especially appropriate in 
these, pass: s. He quotes from Bossuet, 
“ Jésus, le débonnaire Jésus, il plaint nos 
miséres.’””’ But he also quotes for a de- 

raded sense of the word, Balzac, wha says 
in another connection, of course,) “ Ils ont 
nommé le débonnaire celui qu’ils n’ont osé 
nommer ‘sot.’” Has not the word come gen- 
erally to have something of this contemptu- 
ousness? 

Guizot (‘Synonymes Francaises ’) takes no 
note of ‘‘ débonnaire,’’ but says of ‘* doux”’ 
(comparing it with ‘ bénin’’ and “‘ humain ’’) 
*“doux indique un caractére d’humeur qui 
rend tres sociable et ne rebute personne.’ 

On the whole, it would seem that “ débon- 
naire,” if it could still be sure of.its nobler 
meaning,’ would best correspond to the 
Greek word. But this nobler meaning it 
seems to have lost. ‘‘ Doux,”’ on the other 
hand, having a much wider range, is less 
definite either in appreciation or disparage- 
ment, and modern translators seem by com- 
mon consent to approve it. 
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The Origin of the Rose. 
From The Quarterly Review. 

Some indication of the origin of the rose, 
both in time and in country, is probably 
giveninitsname. This, undoubtedly, comes 
to us through the Latin from the Greek 
*“‘rodon,” a word which is now agreed to 
be, in the wider sense, Oriental, not Greek. 
But to which of the two great families of 
language it belongs is less certain. Heyn 
maintains it to be Iranian, that is, of the 
Aryan family—of the older tongue of Persia 
and Bactria; and Persia might unquestion- 
ably put forward strong claims to be the 
true native country of the rose. But Prof. 
Skeat, who has the majority of modern au- 
thorities on his side, declares it to be a pure 
Semitic word—the Arabic “‘ ward,’’ a flower- 


ing shrub, thus denoting the flower of flow- 
ers par excellence. It is worth noticing that 
the Persian word “ gul”’ similarly meant at 
first only a perfumed flower, but has come 
to used of the rose alone. ‘‘ Ut rosa flos 
fiorum, sic est domus ista domorum,” is the 
emphatic way in which the inscription over 
the lovely Chapter-house at York claims it 
as being the very flower of architecture. 
Both theories, however, of the name agree 
with all other indications that we can trace 
in placing the original home of the rose, 
much as fhat of our earliest forefathers, in 
the central or western-central district of 
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south as Abyssinia in one hemisphere and 
Mexico in the other: but it. never seems, 
voluntarily, to come very near to the Equa- 
tor. Northward, however, nothing seems to 
stop it, since it has conquer Iceland, 
Greenland, and Kamtchatka. 

“In Iceland, so [inJfertile in vegetation 
that in some parts the natives are com- 
pelled to feed their horses, sheep, and oxen 
on dried fish, we find the Rosa rubiginosa, 
with its pale, solitary, cup-shaped flowers; 
and in Lapland, blooming almost under the 
snows of that severe climate, the natives 
se¢king mosses_and lichens for their rein- 
deer d the roses maialis and rubella, the 
former of which, brilliant in color and of a 
sweet perfume, enlivens the dreariness of 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden.” 


Stanley’s Pluck. 


From The Saturday Review. 

‘““* War correspondents!’ exclaimed Lord 
Wolseley. ‘Some of them are desperately 
brave, while others are anything but he- 
roes. The majority, I think, do their duty 
well, even when it leads them into tight 
places. By the way, talking of tight places 
and war correspondents, I remember en in- 
cident that may interest you. It was at 
the beginning of the Ashanti campaign, 
just after our landing; a square-built little 
man came up to me and said, speaking 
slowly and with an unmistakable American 
accent: 

“*** General, allow me to introduce my- 
self. I am the correspondent of The New- 
York Herald. I—” 

“*Too busy to attend to him, I cut him 
short with, ‘“‘ What can I do for you, Sir?” 

“*He replied imperturbably, with the 


Same exasperating slowness, ‘‘ Well, Gener- 
al, I want to be as near you as I[ can if 
there is any fighting to be seen.” 

““* “ Captain So-and-So has charge of all 
the arrangements concerning correspond- 
ents,’’ I rejoined, curtly; ‘“‘ you had better 
see him.’”’ And with this I turned on my 
heel and went about my business. 

“*T saw no more of my correspondent 
with the aggravating coolness and slowness 
of speech for many a day. I did not even 
.know whether he was accompanying the 
column or not. 

“* Personally speaking, I was only in 
danger once during the whole expedition. 
It was shortly before we entered Coomassie. 
I had pressed forward with the advanced 
troops, hoping to break the last effort at 
resistance and have done with the affair, 
when the enemy, utilizing the heavy covert, 
came down and fairly surrounded us. For 
a few minutes the position was critical and 
every man had to fight, for the enemy’s 
fire was poured in at close quarters. They 
pressed upon us from all sides, dodging from 
tree to tree, and continually edging closer, 
hoping to get hand to hand. In the hottest 
of it my attention was caught: by a man 
in civilian’s clothes, who was some fifteen 
or twenty yards in front of me, and who 
was completely surrounded by the ad- 
vancing savages. He seemed to pay no 
heed to the danger he was in, but, ee 
on one knee, took aim and fired again an 
again, and I seemed to see that every time 
he fired, a black man fell. I was fascinated 
by his danger and coolness. As our main 
body came up and the savages were driven 
back, I went forward to see that no harm 
came to my civilian friend, who rose just 
as I reached him. To my astonishment it 
was the correspondent of The New-York 
Herald, and he began again in the same 
slow, calm way: 

“*** Well, General—”’ 

“* Again I interrupted him: “‘ You were 
lucky to escape. Didn’t you see that you 
were surrounded? ” . 

“« Well, General,” he began again, “I 
guess I was too much occupied by the nig- 
gers in front to pay much attention to 
those behind.” 

“*That was evidently the simple truth. 
Whatever men may say in the future about 
Henry M. Stanley, no one who has seen him 
in danger will deny that his courage is of 
the first quality. I took a liking to him 
on the spot, and we became great friends; 
nor has anything occurred since to alter 
my opinion of him.’” 


Constantinople Sacked. 
From The Fortnightly Review. 


The siege of Tyre by Alexander, of Syra- 
cuse by Niclas, of Carthage by Scipio, the 
two sieges of Jerusalem by Titus and by 
Godfrey, the successive sackings of Rome, 
the defense of Rhodes and Malta against 
the Turks—none of these can quite equal in 
vivid color and breathless interest the two 
great captures of Constantinople, and cer- 
tainly the last. It stands out on the canvas 
of history by the magnitude of the issues 
involved to religion, to nations, to civiliza- 
tion, in the glowing irfcidents of the strug- 
gle, in the heroism of the defense and of 
the attack, in the dramatic catastrophe and 
personal contrast of two typical chiefs, one 
at the head of the conquerors and the other 
of the defeated. And by a singular fortune, 
this thrilling drama, in a great turning 
point of human civilization, has been told 
in the most splendid chapter of the most 
consummate history which our language 
has produced. 

The storming and sack of Constantinople 
in the fourth crusade by a mixed host of 
Venetian, Flemish, Italian, and French fili- 
busters, a story so well told by Mr. E. Pears 
in his excellent monograph, was not only 
one of the most extraordinary adventures 
of the Middle Ages, but one of the most 
wanton crimes against civilization commit- 
ted by feudal lawlessness and religious big- 
otry at a time of confusion and supersti- 
tion. It is a dark blot on the record of the 
Church and on the memory of Innocent III., 
and a standing monument of the anarchy 
and rapacity to which feudalism was liable 
to degenerate. The sack of Constantinople 
by the so-called soldiers of the cross in the 
thirteenth century was far more blood- 
thirsty, more wanton, more deStructive 
than the storming of Constantinople by the 
followers of Mohammed in the fifteenth 
century. It had far less historic justifica- 
tion, it had more disastrous effects on hu- 
man progress, and it introduced a less val- 
uable and less enduring type of civilized 
life. The crusaders, who had no serious 
aim but plunder, effected nothing but de- 
struction. They practically annihilated the 
East Roman empire, which never recovered 
from this fatal blow. It is true that the 
Byzantine empire had been rapidly decay- 
ing for more than a century, and that its 
indispensable service to civilization was 
completed. But the ew | buccaneers 
burned down a great part of the richest 
city of Europe, which was a museum and 
remnant of antiquity; they wantonly de- 
stroyed priceless works of art, buildings, 
books, records, and documents. They ef- 
fected nothing of their own purpose, and 
what they indirectly caused was a stimu- 
lus to Italian commerce, the dispersion 
through Europe of some arts, and the re- 
moval of the last barrier against the en- 
teance of the Moslem into Europe. 


A Black Forest Wedding, 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 

It is a large square room with, plastered 
walls, and unadorned, except by two or 
three coarse colored prints. It is only fur- 
nished with a number of long trestle 
tables and forms, and round these tables 
are crowded the wedding guests, stolidly 
and continuously eating enormous cherry 
tarts and drinking new wine. There is 
nothing festive about them, and they are, 
not beautiful to behold. The women are 
dressed in an ugly fashion; they wear 


black bodices and short black skirts, plaited 
into an astounding thickness at the waist, 
and some of them have _ hideous tight- 
fitting black silk caps, tied closely under 
their chins with wide black strings. It 
would take a very pretty woman to stand 
the effect of this costume, and the requi- 
site amount of beauty is not forthcoming in 
X. But the bride and her bridesmaids 
(about fifty in number) are more gorgeously 
arrayed, inasmuch as they wear crowns— 
monstrous erections of glass beads, glitter- 
ing balls, artificial flowers, and bits of tin- 
sel, all fixed upon a cardboard foundation 
that towers a good foot and a half in 
height, and overshadows the wearer's head 
and face. It is wonderful how they can 
bear the weight of them. Some of the men 
are in asant costume and some in or- 
dinary dress; there is little of the pictur- 
esque mountaineer of our imagination. 


In Macedonia. 
From The Contemporary Review. 

A Christian cannot hope to earn a com- 
petency in Macedonia, whatever his trade 
or profession—not if he were as avaricious 
as Harpagon and as abstemious as Timon 
of Athens. If the possession of wealth by 
Christians were politically unobjectionable 
—and it is considered to be anything but 
this—it would be utterly impossible on 
other grounds. The impecunious Pashas, 
Begs, Kaimakams, and Kadis, with whom 
the country is crowded, are like the greedy 
but insolvent Christian sectarian who, 
when the head of his community placed a 
bag of money before him—the proceeds of 
a charitable collection—and said, ‘‘ Brother, 


take from this bag what you need,” replied, 
“ Brother, I sorely need it all.” They are 





tude. It has been found by travelers as far 
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with a plow to cause them to bring forth 
abundant harvests, Now, wherever there 
is a strip of land which repays tilling thus 
generously, it is invariably taken posses- 
sion. of by Turks. The ys and means 
are various and’eriminal, but the risks are 
nil.» I could name several such desirable 
properties Which were suddenly rendered 
so undesirable by the brigands that the 
Christians were. glad to part with them 
for a nominal sum, so as to escape with 
their bare lives. Thirty-five villages of the 
fertile Prespa district belong entirely to 
Moslems, while the Christians are either 
insolvent ispolitshars or farm laborers, that 
is to say, serfs bound down to the glebe, 
worse, fed id more cruelly treated than 
negroés in thé Southern States before their 
emancipation, In the Pelagonian district 
four-fifths of the 130 villages belong to the 
“true believers.’’ 





AN APPRECIATION 


From Sonnets and Songs, Mary Bateman. 
A woman’s room. Its daintiness 
Proclaims it Hers. Each quaint recess 
Fragrant with flowers; each cosy seat 
Subtle with invitation meet 

A man’s requirements, more or less. 


It soothes one like a faint caress, 
A Lover's sympathy—confess 
You have not ever seen so sweet 
: A woman's room? 


Her books and pictures—all express 
Her varied moods. Ah, how I bless 
The day that brought her little feet 
More near—since, to be quite complete, 
It needs the rustle of Her dress— 

A woman’s room! 





The Dictionary of the Academy. 


From The Forum. 

The principal eanwatie of the Academy, 
pursued without cessation, and having in 
its completion but a perpetual recommence- 
ment, has been the dictionary. I already 
hear the exclamation: ‘The dictionary! 
But that’ is surely a joke! The Academy 
will never finish it. After two hundred and 
fifty years it has not yet completed the let- 
ter A!” I will, therefore, endeavor to dis-* 
pel the confusion existing in many minds. 
The Academy has two dictionaries. One of 
these, which was begun in 1778, is the 
“Historical Dictionary,’’ whose plan was 
Suggested by Voltaire. It is a compilation 


of etymology and history, and of the vari- 
ations in the significance of words set forth 
in numerous examples as attested by every 
French writer inclusively since the fifteenth 
century. Although this dictionary has in 
fact only reached the letter A, it has been 
ublished in an enormous quarto volume. 

t will never be completed. The Academy 
decided, some twelve years ago, to aban- 
don the work. 

There is, however, beside the ‘‘ Historical 
Dictionary,” a “* Dictionary of Usage,” 
wherein are given only the words with their 
different acceptations, and short and de- 
cisive examples of ordinary use. From 1604 
to 1878 seven ‘editions of this work have 
been published, each radically differing 
from the others. Indeed, a language is 
constantly subjected to modincation. The 
sense of one word is altered; another word 
is no longer employed; still another is 
created to meet a new requirement—as 
“telegram” or ‘‘bicyclet”’; or a modern 
thought must find expression—as ‘“ decen- 
tralization’’ or ‘‘pessimism.’’ It is the 
same with orthography, in which the con- 
stant tendency is toward simplification. 
In the seventeenth century, one wrote, 
“il debvoit ”’; in the eighteenth century, 
i) devoit ’; to-day we write, ‘il devait.”’ 

The dictionary is framed as a standard, 
and hence, like a veritable labor of Pen- 
elope, must be begun again as soon as it 
is finished. In the matter of orthography 
the dictionary of the Academy is an au- 
thority in all institutions of learning, and 
it would be almost an impossibility for 
a printing office to diverge therefrom in 
spelling. 

The office of the Academy is not to create, 
but to register words of pure language and 
such as are usually aero and while 
it acknowledges the privilege of all to 
create new words,’ it retains the right to 
exclude neologisms from the dictionary 
wherever it may judge them to be barbd- 
rian or of very restricted usage. The 
work of this department is carried on by 
six members, named for life, who, assisted 
by the Perpetual Secretary, prepare the 
work. Wach word is next submitted by 
the Chairman to the approval of the as- 
sembled Academy. The discussions are oc- 
casionally exceedingly protracted, particu- 
lar words occupying an entire session. 


Municipal Fire Insurance, 


From The Contemporary Review. 

» Various attempts have been made in dif- 
ferent European countries to establish a 
system of State or municipal fire insur- 
ance, and the must successful examples are 
to be found in that nursery of European 
democracy—Switzerland. In Zurich and sev- 
eral other cantons fire insurance is made 
a@ part of cantonal government. One of 
the best laws on the subject is in operation 
in Basel-Stadt, one of the smallest of Swiss 
cantons, containing only 73,000 people—less 
han the population of a small London local 
government district. The town of Basel 
has a population of 60,000, so that the 
community is largely an urban one. The 
fire insurance law is administered by the 
‘General Obligatory Mutual Fire Insurance 
Institution,” operating under the Depart- 
ment of Finance. The law is not only com- 
pulsory, ‘but the system is a monopoly, as 
buildings insured by it are not allowed to 
carry additional insurance. Several classes 
of buildings are excluded from the opera- 
tion of the law, including churches, which 
belong to the State, buildings of less value 
than 300f., when situated some distance 
from towns or villages, as they perhaps 
run little or no risk, and buildings which 
are of tod hazardous a nature, such as 
theatres and powder mills. 

A Valuation Commission, appointed by the 
Government Council, values the buildings 
in presence of the owner or his agents. 
The value is determined ‘“‘by the amount 
which at the time of valuation the buildings 
in their then existing construction would 
cost for material and labor with deductions 
for age, use, poor state of repairs, &c.”’ 
Local advantage or site value does not in- 
fluence the valuation, and movable objects, 
such as machines or parts of machinery, 
are excluded. Buildings are divided into 
four classes according to the nature of the 
risk, and the premiums are graduated ac- 
cordingly. Dwelling houses and all build- 
ings not used for manufacturing purposes 
pay a premium of 50c. per 1,0U00f. value, or 
5d. per £40. Ordinary manufactorles and 
workshops pay 80c. per 1,000f. Places of 
greater hazard, such as breweries, distiller- 
les, gas works, tobacco factories, pay If. 
20c. per 1,000f., while class four, including 
chemical factories, dyeing works, and a 
few more places where the risk is still 
greater, pay at the rate of lf. 80c. Where 
the hazard is exceptional, and in the case 
of buildings partly constructed of wocd, 
an addition, which must never exceed 5f. 
on each 1,0U00f., is made. 


The Old Border Spirit. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine. 

There still exists in no inconsiderable 
measure the old fighting Border spirit, as 
dour as steel and as quick as a stream in 
flood. Few opportunities now remain for its 
appearance, for peace broods like a 
shadow over the land and fines’ for 
the breach of it are desirable. But 
one outlet exists in an election con- 
test. Politics to these folks is a mat- 
ter of the most vital importance. We know 
from Lockhart thet not even his age, ill 
health, and great name could save Sir Wal- 
ter from insult at the hands of a Jedburgh 
mob. A man seriously adopts his party, not 
without grave consideration, for he knows 
that it will bring him lifelong hostility trom 
the other side. 

There is no half-hearted hob-nobbing with 
the enemy. Each sticks to his camp, and 
if by any chance he sees fit to change it he 
will be pursued with such a storm of con- 
tumely as may make him wish himself back 
with a hearty ,good-will. Family ties are 
of no moment in the matter. We have 
heard of a farmer of undoubted respect- 
ability and a large kindliness whose own 
brother, just dead, had been of the opposite 
persuasion. He was talking gleefully of 
the decr .of the enemy in the place 
where his brother had lived. ‘‘ There were 
a terrible lot o! Tories,’’ he said, ‘‘and we 
were sairly bothered wi’ them; but our 
Maker was very merciful to us, and took 
a guid wheen o’ them to Himsel’.”’ 


Fond of Bathing. 
From Chambers’s Journal. 

In these mountains of Japan, wherever 
hot springs occurred, the natives resoxted to 
them, either on account of their supposed 
curative properties, or simply to kill time) 
This taste for bathing seems almost to 


amount to a vice, and in one place known 

to the lecturer a man would stay in the 

wager for practically a month at a time 
ng the precaution to place a . 

on his knees to keep him fro: 
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SOME NOTABLE TRIALS. 


XIII, 


The Case of Mary E. Surratt. 


May 1, 1865, President Andrew Johnson 
issued a proclamation to this effect: ‘‘ Where- 
as, the Attorney General has given an 
opinion that all persons involved in the 
murder of the late President Lincoln, and 
the attempted assassination of the Hon. 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State, and 
in an alleged conspiracy to assassinate 
other officers of the Federal Government at 
Washington City, and their aiders and 
abettors, are subject to the jurisdiction of 
and legally triable before a military com- 
mission; ordered, \that the Assistant Adju- 
tant General detail nine competent mili- 
tary officers to serve as a commission for 
the trial of said parties, and that the Judge 
Advocate General proceed to prefer charges 
against said parties for their alleged of- 
fenses and bring them to trial before said 
military commission.’”’ 

For sixteen days Washington had been a 
maelstrom of grief, rage, and panic. There 
Was crape on the public buildings; there 
were cannon guarding their portals. There 
were tears in the eyes of all good citi- 
zens; but on their lips were the cries 
and vows of vengeance. The streets bad 
resounded with the solemn echoes of a 
funeral pageant, and were clattering night 
and day with the rush. of cavalry. In the 
old Capitol prison were hundreds of sus- 
pects; out in the stream of the Potomac 
lay the monitor Saugus with other more 
important prisoners heavily shackled in 
its hold. The Secretary of War had issued 
a reward for the arrest of Booth, Harold, 
and John H. Surratt, in which was the an- 
nouncement that “all persons harboring 
or secreting the said persons or either of 
them will be treated as accomplices and 
shall be subject to trial before a military 
commission and the punishment of death.’ 
Stanton, it will be seen, did not need an 
opinion of the Attorney General; he was then 
as everalaw unto himself. There were ru- 
mors in the air of a vast conspiracy, which 
had spread throughout the country, rnorth- 
ward from Richmond and southward from 
Canada; and every man was as suspicious 
of his brother as he was fearful for him- 
self. A time of terror and of woe, replete 
with those passions of war amid which the 
laws must be silent! 

May 10 nine officers in full uniform sat 
behind a table in a room of the old peni- 
tentiary, which stood in the United States 
Arsenal grounds, and formed the high court 
of the Military Commission. Eight of these 
were Generals in the volunteer service, 
while the ninth was Col. Tompkins of the 
regulars. Major Gen. David Hunter acted 
as President. There were three prosecut- 
ing officers in attendance—Brig. Gen. 


Joseph Holt, Judge Advocate, with the 
Hon. John A. Bingham and Col. Henry L. 
Burnett as assistants. Presently from the 
corridor leading to the cells there came the 
measured tread of soldiery and that shuffle 
and drag of feet which shackles produce, 
and across the floor to the dock there slow- 
ly advanced an ominous procession. There 
was Payne, the surly giant who had half 
slashed out Seward’s heart. There was 
Harold, a weak-looking youth of twenty, 
who had surrendered, while his companion, 
Booth, had fought to the death. There 
was Atzerott, the cowardly and stupid, who 
had plotted to kill the Vice President. 
There was O’Laughlin, to whom had been 
assigned the murdering of Grant. There 
was Arnold, accused of complicity in the 
abduction plot. There was Dr. Mudd, the 
Maryland physician who had _ set and 
splintered Booth’s broken leg. There was 
Spangler, the stage carpenter at Ford’s 
Theatre, who had assisted the archassassin 
to escape. Seven men in all, chained to- 
gether and each set over with a military 
guard, they were hustled to their place. 
And then came a woman, with hands 
clasped yet free, but with feet impeded, so 
it is said, by iron anklets, and sat a little 
apart from the others. And as she was 
then the figure most solitary and distinct 
of all the foreboding forms that thronged 
and half stifled within that rude, ill-adapt- 
ed room, so now, when one recalls the trial 
of the conspirators, one may hesitate as to 
some of the men, but thinks vividly and at 
once of Mary E. Surratt. 

Mrs. Surratt was a widow, the mother of 
two sons and a daughter. Her husband 
had left a large plantation in Marlborough 
County, Md., and some houses in the 
City of Washington. The country property 
had been ruined by military occupation, 
and so the family had moved to town and 
she had opened a boarding house. The Sur- 
ratts were all Southern sympathizers, John, 
the eldest son, who had been educated for 
the priesthood, becoming a blockade-runner 
with his mother’s knowledge. Booth was 
on terms of easy intimacy with the house- 
hold; he visitéd the daughter; he confided 
and co-operated with John. At different 
times others of the conspirators. either 
stopped or assembled at the house. Mrs. 
Surratt is described in a current pen pict- 
ure as ‘‘a stout, buxom-looking woman, 
with gray hair and cold gray eyes, which 
reveal a crafty, implacable spirit.’’ Likely 
the latter detail was a touch of fancy for 
the groundlings. 

The eight prisoners were jointly and sev- 
erally charged with having in aid of the 
rebellion traitorously murdered President 
Lincoln, assualted Seward, and lain in wait 
to murder Johnson and Grant. The specifi- 
cation to this alleged that their design 
was to deprive the army and navy .of 
their commander, prevent a lawful election 
of President and Vice President, and to 
aid and comfort the rebellion and overthrow 
the Constitution and laws. These acts, it 
Was stated, were plotted and done with 
the advice and under the instigation of 
Booth, together with Jefferson Davis, Jacob 
Thompson, C. C. Clay, Beverly Tucker, 
George N. Sanders, and other leaders and 
partisans of the Confederacy. The partic- 
ular allegation against Mrs. Surratt was 
“that in the progress of the conspiracy 
Mary E. Surratt on or before the 6th day 
of March, 1865, and on divers other days 
and times between then and the 26«h of 
April, received, entertained, aided, and 
abetted Booth, Harold, Payne, &c., with the 
knowledge of the murderous and traitorous 
conspiracy aforesaid, and with intent to 
aid, abet, and comfort them in the execu- 
tion thereof, and in escaping from justice.”’ 
In legal parlance, she was charged with 
being an accessory both before and after 
the tact, and if guilty, richly deserved the 
fate which she was soon to meet. 

The court adopted certain rules of pro- 
cedure—for even military commissions 
strive to be orderly. Among others it was 
decided that only such testimony should 
be made. public as the Judge Advocate saw 
fit, and that when the members retired to 
deliberate on any point, he and his assist- 
ants should confer with them; the lawyers 
for the defense coming, of course, ‘ander 
the injunction: ‘ Este profani.’’ Messrs. 
Frederick A. Aiken and John W. Clampitt 
appeared for Mrs. Surratt, and Gen. Ewing 
for Arnold and Spangler. On this latter 
gentleman, as fearless in his devotion to 
duty as he had ever been gallant in battle, 
the main burden of a most unequal strug- 
gle rested. It was due to his name and 
rank alone that even sparse courtesy was 
shown to the representatives. of the pris- 
oners. In the main, they were treated as 
if pursuing some shameful line of conduct. 
May 13 Reverdy Johnson appeared as a 
voluntary counsel for Mrs. Surratt, explain- 
ing his reasons théreof to the court as 
follows: ‘‘I deem it due to the character 
of the profession to which I belong, and 
which is not inferior to the noble profession 
of which you are members, that she should 
not go undefended.’’ Gen. Harris there- 
upon objecting to Johnson acting, on the 
ground that ‘‘he does not recognize the 
Obligation of an oath that is a test of 
ioyalty.”” The basis of this_ accusation 
turned out to be a letter which Johnson had 
written the year before regarding certain 
rovisions of the new Constitution of 
faryland in which he had said there “ was 
no harm in taking an oath which was void.” 
A far aifferent thing from saying that there 
was ‘no harm in breaking such an oath!” 
Johnson was a United States Senator, and 
as such had, of course, taken the oath of 
allegiance; there was no virtue in the 
court’s quibble except as an affront, for 
which it was doubtless intended. Though 
the objection was afterward withdrawn, 
Johnson refused to appear further in the 
case beyond submitting a closing argu- 
ment in writing. 

The prevalence of violent bias over im- 
partiality was painfully apparent, as the 
following incidents will show: One von 
Steinmacher testified for the prosecution as 
to having seen Booth in Richmond in 1863, 
and was dismissed without cross-examina- 
tion. Later the defense learned that the 
man was unworthy of credence, being a 
deserter and thief, and filed an affidavit 
setting forth such facts for his recall. Gen. 
Lew Wallace, one of the Judges, thereupon 
vehemently protested: ‘‘For my part, I 
object to the appearance of any such paper 
on the record, and wish to say new that I 
understand distinctly and hold in supreme 
contempt any such practices as this.” -And 
when the defense called Col. Johnson, a 
Confederate prisoner of war, to prove von 
Steinmacher’s lack of character, the Presi- 
dent of the court objected to his testifying 
on account of “ notorious antamy. in that 

arms. 


he had borne the United 
States. As the themselves 
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repeatedly sworn fi t rebels, the Jud 
Advocate was forest to fall back on the 
rule of law that a record of conviction was 
necessary to. establish grounds for total 
P< and to allow the. witness to tes- 
By far the major part of this hearing, 
which extended through six weeks,’ was 
devoted to proof of a giant conspiracy with 
Jefferson Davis and the other Confederate 
leaders named as its promoters. Davis had 
lately been captured, and it was doubtless 
in the hope of showing his complicity and 
thus assuring him of a short shrift that this 
great mass of evidence was adduced. The 
scope of the inquiry can readily be seen 
from these headlines in a current newspa- 
per: ‘ Barbarous Treatment of Federal 
Prisoners‘ of War,” ‘The Yellow Fever 
Plot,” ‘Rebel Plots to Burn Northern 
Ships and Towns,” ‘“ Probable Trial of 
Jeff. Davis for Assassination,” ‘ Booth in 
Possession of Benjamin’s Cipher,” ‘ Rebel 
Correspondence Between Richmond and 
Canada.”” Such an investigation, loose and 
roving, might well have been conducted by 
a Congressional committee, but its rele- 
vancy at this trial, save to heat the blood 
of a commission already sufficiently warm 
from a four years’ struggle, cannot easily 
be determined. There was no attempt to 
follow the rules of evidence; each witness 
said either what pleased him or what he 
knew would please the Judges. The coun- 
sel for the defense fruitlessly objected. 
‘There was one crime all around,” ex- 
plained Mr. Bingham, “ with various parts 
performed.” And when asked to name the 
code or the statute which would authorize 
such a procedure, he retorted that it could 
be found in the “common law of war.’ 
Very likely this was true, for the ‘“‘ common 


flaw of war” is force! 


And after all, no evidence worthy of that 
name was found to substantiate this vast 
and most foul conspiracy. Subsequent 
events revealed the utter unreliability of 
witness after witness. One Sanford Con- 
over, whose imagination had been especially 
brisk, was shown to be more than infa- 
mous. And so, to use Seward’s words in 1867, 
before the Judiciary Committee of the 
House: “ The testimony of these witnesses 
was discredited and destroyed by transac- 
tions in which Sanford Conover appeared, 
and the evidence of the alleged complicity 
of Jefferson Davis failed.” Davis, by the 
way, was indicted by the Grand Jury of 
the District of Columbia May 26, 1865, for 
treason; but was never tried. Apologists 
who justify this military commission under 
the plea of supreme necessity must find this 
recourse to the ordinary resources of the 
law in the case of the man who was held 
blameworthy over.all, a fact more easily 
eluded than explained. 

There were only a few witnesses who tes- 
tified directly against Mrs. Surratt. It was 
shown that the conspirators met at her 
house, but they came to see her son John, 
and there was no evidence that she was 
cognizant of or participated in the fact that 
her house was a rendezvous. The two prin- 
cipal points made against her were these: 
On the day before Lincoln’s murder she 
drove out to her country seat at Upper 
Marlborough Court House to attend to some 
business, At Booth’s request, she carried 
with her and delivered to the landlord of 
the tavern there, a drunken fellow named 
Lloyd, a parcel which turned out to have 
contained a spyglass and pistols. Lloyd 
testified that she said: ‘“ Here are the shoot- 
ing irons,’”” and that “the boys” would 
be after them that night. And, in fact, 
Booth and Herold, in their midnight ride 
after the murder, did stop at the tavern 
and get the package. It was shown in ex- 
planation, however, that Booth had been 
in the habit for years of stopping at this 
hostelry for the purpose of hunting, and 
that there was nothing uncommon in Mrs. 
Surratt’s doing such an errand for a friend 
of the family, or in innocently making such 
a remark. 

The second point is curious as exemplify- 
ing the fatality which seemed to surround 
and press in on this woman. On the night 
after the assassination, the detective force 
under Gen. Baker, who had been making a 
grand round-up of all Booth’s associates, 
went to Mrs. Surratt’s house and put all 
the inmates, consisting ‘of herself, her 
daughter, and the servants, under arrest. 
As the arty was just about leaving for 
the old Capitol prison, a rough-looking man 
in the guise and with the implements of a 
laborer, came to the basement door. He 
said he Kad come to dig a drain. He was 
also arrested, and turned out tc be Payne, 
the assassin of Seward, who, after having 
wandered about the country sufficiently to 
see that every line of escape was closed, 
had, in his desperation, though to find ref- 
uge with John Surratt. One Weichmann, 
who boarded with Mrs. Surratt, was the 
principal witness against her. Both ne and 
Lloyd had been arrested and held in prison 
for some time as participants in the con- 
spiracy. Just how much immunity had to 
do with their evidence it is impossible to 
say. Before the trial wus over Weichmann 
admitted to Mr. Clampitt that he had been 
forced through fear to make false affidavits, 
but the commission held that it was too 
late to receive such evidence. Before the 
execution each one of the condemned sol- 
emnly asserted Mrs. Surratt’s innocence; 
and so impressed was Gen. Hartranft, the 
Provost Marshal in charge, by Payne’s 
statement, that he forwarded it at once to 
the Sages 

‘hen closing arguments were reached 
that of Reverdy Johnson, on behalf of Mrs. 
Surratt, was read before the commission. 
It consisted mainly of the plea that none 
but military offenses are subject to the 
jurisdiction of military courts, and that 
then the offenders must have been subject 
to military jurisdiction. He maintained 
that the President had no right to in 
stitute such a tribunal of his own motion, 
and that under the Fifth and Sixth Amend- 
ments to the Constitution every person 
except those belonging to land or naval 
forces or to the militia in active service 
when charged with crime was guaranteed 
an investigation by a Grand Jury and a 
speedy and impartial trial before a jury 
of his peers. ‘‘A military commission like 
the present,”’ he asserted, “Is not to be 
found sanctioned or recognized by any Eng- 
lish or American writer on military law or 
in the legislation of either country.” Gen. 
Ewing expressed the same view in the fol- 
lowing language: ‘The jurisdiction of the 
commission has to be sought dehors the 
Constitution and against its express prohi- 
bition.”” There can be no more doubt as 
to the absolute correctness of these propo- 
sitions than that they were generally dis- 
regarded as trifies at the time that they 
were made. Only the surpassing magnitude 
of Lincoln’s loss can account for the popu- 
lar apathy over the establishment and con- 
duct of a tribunal as tyrannical and irre 
sponsible as ever was the star chamber. 

June 29, the.commission retired to con-= 
sider the evidence and to settle its verdict. 
At their secret sessions, the Judge Advocate 
and his assistants were present. Accord- 
ing to martial practice, they were supposed 
to be the advisers of the Court, indifferent 
between the law and the prisoners. In the 
actual conduct of this case, no prosecuting 
Officers could have been more bitter or 
partisan than they. The result of these de- 
liberations wes 2nnounced on the 5th of 
July. According to the findings, Herold, 
Atzerodt, Payne, and Mrs. Surratt were 
sentenced to death, and the others to 
varying terms of imprisonment. Execution 
of the condemned was set for the 7th of 
July. It is claimed that in arriving at this 
verdict the judges found no difficulty in ob- 
taining the necessary two-thirds vote until 
the case of Mrs. Surratt was considered, 
angi then that at least five voted in her favor. 
However this may have been, five members 
of the commission did join in a petition 
to the President asking that her sentence 
might be commuted to imprisonment for 
life. Regarding this petition a controversy 
subsequently arose which is chiefly worthy 
of notice on account of what it implied. 
President Johnson solemnly stated that he 
never even saw the paper. Stanton, Holt; 
and Bingham all claimed that it was duly 
delivered to him and that he refused to 
consider it. Their anxiety unwittingly 
went to show their secret apprehension that 
this woman had been unjustly put to 
death. It may be added that no mention of 
this petition can be found in any of the 
current aceounts of the proceedings, nor in 
the authorized record published by Con- 
gress. 

On the morning of the 7th application 
was made to Judge Wylie of the Supreana 
Court of the District of Columbia for a 
writ of habeas corpus in order that Mrs. 
Surratt might be brought before him and 
the cause and sufficiency of her detention 
inquired into. This writ was’ granted 
promptly and duly served on Gen. Han- 
cock. The General obeyed its summons 
with the return that the President had is- 
sued a proclamation suspending the writ 
of habeas corpus. And so the condemned, 
three men and one woman, were hanged by 
the neck until dead in the courtyard of the 
old Capitol prison, under direction of Gen. 
Hartranft, the Provost Marshal, while 3,000 
troops were massed without. 

One can waste no more sympathy, and no 
less, over the'three male malefactors than 
if they had been tried by Judge Lynch and 
shot down like dogs in their tracks. The 
blood of the innocent—that blood which had 
inspired to noble words and deeds the no- 
blest man of the century—cried out against 
them. Their fate, though hurriedly, undig- 
nifiedly, and illegally brought about, was 
just, even merciful. But the woman—the 
poor, weak woman, raising her. pitiful hands 
against the country’s adamant wrath—let 
her lifeless form be veiled with shame, 
save as it recalls and teaches that,- despite 
all vexatious delays, the rule of the law is 
the assurance of a nation’s self-respect! 





A Tiny Child. 
From The Boston Herald. — 
The smallest six-weeks-old baby in Cone 
necticut is the son of Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Watson Van Berkerk of Essex. It is one 
of twins. The other died shortly after 
birth. At the time of birth the child which 


survives weighed one and a half 
“At the present time the child. waluee: tan 
arms ‘ 


than two pounds. Its are so 
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T PUBLICATIONS — 


ROSSETIV'S LIFE AND LETTERS 





DANTH GABRIEL ROSSETTI. His Famiiy 
Letters. With a Memoir. By William 
Michael Rossetti. Two Volumes, 8vo. Bos- 


ton: Roberts Brothers. $3.25 per volume. 


It was proper enough for Mr. William 
Rossetti to give precedence in the title of 
this work to the Letters, yet this arrange- 
ment of the title-page is somewhat mis- 
leading, as the entire first volume, which is 
the larger of the two, is occupied by the 
memoir, while there are copious notes to 
the letters inserted in the second volumes. 
There is, therefore, found to be considerably 
more memoir than letters. Mr. William 
Rossetti appears to be that one of his gifted 
family who practices Preraphaelite ad- 
herence to detail without realizing artistic 
results. His account of his brother, al- 
though it gives many interesting facts con- 
eerning him, as well as interesting versions 
of incidents that have been inaccurately re- 
ported by other writers, is, after all, a very 
erude performance. The mind of the reader 
is confused by a host of. petty details 
which can only be considered relevant in 
the sense that a history of the leguminous 
plant “ Vicia Faba’’ is relevant to a recipe 
for Boston baked beans; and when Mr. 
Rossetti brings himself to suppress some 
circumstances of his brother’s career, as 
he has an undisputed right to do, his ex- 
citement over the unusual restraint is in- 
tense, and he battles with an imaginary 
host who are trying to wrest from him his 
noisy secret. ‘“‘I have told what I choose 
to tell, and have left untold what I do 
not choose to tell; if you want more, be 
pleased to consult some other informant.” 
However, there are, as Mr. Bagehot has al- 
ready pointed out, about as many men who 
have tried to be memoir writers and failed 
as there are those who have tried to be 
poets and failed; and it would take even 
more dullness of style than Mr. William 
Rossetti is master of completely to spoil 
the story of Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s life. 

It Was a peculiar life, irregular and irre- 
sponsible in a way, and yet with a certain 
structural harmony that more prosaic lives 
have seemed often to lack. At the end of 
something over eight hundred pages, the 
reader has realized that Rossetti was Ital- 
fan, with a strain of English blood on the 
mother’s side; that he was a picturemaker 
by temperament, enthusiastic, yet desul- 
tory in study, and disinclined utterly to 
drudge through preliminaries or do work 
that he did not enjoy doing; that he was 
brilliant and precocious, and aceustomed 
from the time he was born to a literary at- 
mosphere, to an atmosphere, moreover, of 
fervent and intense, rather than reasoned 
or polished, thought; that he won admira- 
tion easily and was accustomed to dictate 
rather than to be dictated to; and it is only 
then that the incidents of his life fall read- 
ily into order, explained and brought into 
agreement by the knowledge of these fun- 
damental facts. One comprehends why he 
painted as he did, without thorough knowl- 
edge to sustain the fire of his indisputable 
genius; why he wrote as he did, verses 
filed with symbol and fact and passion; 
why he won affection and somewhat too 
easily lost it; why he made money and was 
never rich; why he finally succumbed. 

Dante Gabriel Rogsetti, as he was called 
in later years, Gabriel Charles Dante Ros- 
setti, as the name really ran, was born in 
London on the 12th of May, 1828, the sec- 
ond of four children born within as many 
years, all of whom inherited their father’s 
interest in intellectual pursuits. Dante 
Gabriel could read and write at the age 
ef six, and at five ‘“‘ had a strong personal 
zest for Hamlet,” but his brother contra- 
dicts the report that he experienced in his 
childhood a passionate admiration for the 
great Florentine whose name he bore—he 
was to grow to that; but as a boy he heard 
#0 much about Dante—“abstruse and 
theoretic speculations’’ from his father, 
whose Dantesque studies saturated the 
household air with wafts and rumors of 
the mighty Alighieri,’ that he willfully re- 
frained from a closer acquaintance. 

He began to draw whén about four years 
old, “out of his own head,” and it 
Was very early understood in the family 
that ‘‘ Gabriel meant to be a painter.’’ His 
mother, a cultivated and sensible woman, 
conducted his education until he was about 
eight years old, when he was sent to school, 
where he learned, as one may easily imag- 
ine, readily, and was accustomed to stand 
near the head of his classes. His ordinary 
schooling stopped when he was fourteen, 
and his education in “ the art,” as he was 
fond of calling it, began. It was a mag- 
nificent chance to devote the quick and 
pliable period of boyhood to the strenuous 
drill by which masters are made. But there 
are few boys of fourteen to whom the 
charm of strenuous drill appeals, and one 
could expect it least of all from Dante 
Rossetti, whv advanced finely in the. pro- 
duction of certain compositions for a sketch- 
ing club, such as “‘ The Parting of Two 
Lovers”’ and “ Orlando and Adam in the 
Forest,” and also in the illustrating of a 
family scrapbook, but not so rapidly in 
his study from “ the outline and the skele- 
ton.” His reading was also marked by this 
Passionate indolence, leading him to draw 
his history from Shakespeare’s plays, “‘ sup- 
plemented,” writes Mr. William Rossetti, 
“by those adust chroniclers, Walter Scott, 
Bulwer, Victor Hugo, and Dumas”; (why 
“adust’ ?) but the boy’s literary gift 
matured more rapidly than his pictoria? 
gift. As early as 1845 he had begun the 
translations from the early Italian poets, 
and the book which appeared in print in 
1861 was, in the main essentials, his brother 
declares, the same as the juvenile manu- 
scripts. 

In 1847 he wrote “The Blessed Damozel,” 
and the next year sent some of his poems 
to Leigh Hunt, asking his opinion of them 
with the idea of deciding between litera- 
ture and painting for his profession. The 
answer was so warm that Dante Gabriel 
writes to aunt Charlotte Palidori with 
much modest exultation, “it is so flattering 
that I cannot quote any part of it lest it 
should seem like conceit!” It does not 
seem, however, to have exerted any especial 
influence upon Rossetti’s choice as he went 
on painting with increased zeal. This year 
1848 was one of the eventful years—not few 
in number—of Rossetti’s life, Before its 
close he had left the antique school of the 
Academy for private tuition under Mr. Ford 
Madox Brown, and in this same year the 
well-known Preraphaelite Brotherhood was 
formed—a little band of boyish reformers 
which drank from its own glass, however 
small. Mr. William Rossetti’s contribution 
to the various definitions of the motives 
prompting this society runs as follows: “I 
will take it upon me to say,” he writes, 
“that the bond of union among the mem- 
bers of the brotherhood was really and 
simply this: First, to have genuine ideas 
to express; second, to study nature atten- 
tively, so as to know how to express them; 
third, to sympathize with what is direct 
and serious and heartfelt in previous art, 
to tne exclusion of what is conventional 
and self-parading, and learned by rote; and 
fourth, and most indispensable of all, to 
produce thoroughly good pictures and stat- 
ues.”’ 

This definition has, it will be seen, noth- 
ing whatever to do with the principles 
of art, leaving the question of what con- 
stitutes a good picture or a good statue de- 
lightfuliy vague. The main point of sym- 
pathy lay perhaps in the desire of each 
one of them to do something different from 
what was being done by the British school 
of painting of that day, and this they cer- 
tainly succeeded in doing. ‘“‘ They hated the 
cant about Raphael and the great masters; 
for uttér cant it was in the mouths of 
guch underlings of the brush as they saw 
‘gil arouni them; and they determined to 
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make & new start on a firm basis.” Valuable 
as the introduction. of new blood into the | 
then existing style of British art un- 

doubtedly was, it may very well be ques- 

tioned if Rossetti would not have built his 

fame upon a firmer basis by trying his 

wings in fresh air a little less soon. He 

had not, however, the temperament at any 

time to submit to the discipline of distaste- 

ful tasks, and verv likely had he been more 

plodding he would have missed, from sheer 

fatigue, the goal toward which he flew so 

buoyantly. 

His first picture was exhibited in what 
was called the ‘Free Exhibition,” the 
freedom consisting of the artists’ right to 
hang their own pictures by paying for the 
space. This canvas, called ‘“‘ Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin,’ was favorably noticed, and it 
was not until the next year that the wrath 
of Britain descended upon the heads of the 
young reformers, The brotherhood must 
have been entirely dissolved within five 
years, as we find Rossetti writing to his 
sister Christina in 1853, ‘‘ Hunt still talks 
of starting for Paris on the 15th, whence 
he will proceéd with Seddon to Egypt possi- 
bly, or any rate some whither. Millias, I 
just hear, was last night elected Associate, 
‘so now the whole Round Table is dis- 
solved.””” One very amusing feature of 
these years is Rossetti’s trip to France and 
Belgium with Hunt in 1849. Of Paris he 
writes at the end of one of his sonnets: 
“Un million d’habitants; cast up, they’ll 
make an Englishman, perhaps.” 

And after a first visit to the Louvre and 
to the Luxembourg the rampant young pre- 
Raphaelite writes home: ‘‘ Hunt and I sol- 
emnly decided that the most perfect works, 
taken in toto, that we have seen in our 
lives are two pictures by Hippolyte Flan- 
drin (representing Christ’s entry into Jeru- 
salem and His departure to death) in the 
Church of S. Germain des Prés. Wonderful! 
wonderful!! wonderful!!!” Wonderful, 
certainly, that such eyes should miss the 
essentials of great art so completely. It 
is needless to say that this juvenile opinion 
was corrected in later years. 

In 1850, when Dante Gabriel was twenty- 
two years old, he met Elizabeth Eleanor 
Siddal, whose face is kwown to the pub- 
lic as that of the ‘Beata Beatrix and 
who became Rossetti’s wife in 1860. Miss 
Siddal was ‘discovered’’ in a _ bonnet- 
shop, acting in the capacity. of milliner’s 
assistant, by Deverell, one of Rosseti’s 
painter friends. She was persuaded to sit 
for him, and for Rossetti, who promptly 
fell in love with her. William Rossettf de- 
scribes her as ‘‘a most beautiful creature, 
with an air between dignity and sweetness, 
mixed with something which exceeded mod- 
est self-respect, and partook of disdainful 
reserve; tall, finely formed, with a lofty 
neck, and regular, yet somewhat uncom- 
mon, features greenish-blue unsparkling 
eyes, large, perfect eyelids, brilliant com- 
plex, and a lavish heavy wealth of coppery- 
golden hair,’”’ and he adds, concerning her 
character, that it was “somewhat singu- 
lar—not quite easy to understand, and not 
at all on the surface. Often as I have been 
in her company—and yet this was less 
often than might, under the conditions, be 
surmised—I hardly think that I ever heard 
her say a single thing indicative of her 
own character or of her serious underlying 
thought. All her talk was of a ‘chaffy’ 
kind—its tone sarcastic, its substance light- 
some ’’—we find it possible to imagine from 
the tone of Mr. William Rossetti’s memoir 
that his fancy did not run to ‘ lightsome 
talk’ however much his brother’s may have 
done)—*‘ She was not ill-natured in talk.” 
he continues, ‘still less was she scandal- 
mongering, or chargeable with volatility 
or levity personal to herself; but she 
seemed to say—‘ my mind and my feelings 
are my own, and no outsider is expected to 
pry into them.” That she had plenty of 
mind is a fact abundantly evidenced by her 
designs and water colors, and by her verses 
as well. Indeed, she was a woman of un- 
common capacity, and varied aptitude.” 
This description is interesting as coming 
from Dante’s brother, concerning the wo- 
man who played so important a part in 
his life, but it does not after all say much, 
and leaves one inclined to wonder at Will- 
iam’s skill in spinning. The unfortunate 
circumstance in the life of the two lovers 
was Miss Siddal’s very frail health,and 
it was this, in the main, perhaps, rather 
than lack of mpney, that so long delayed 
their marriage. 

During the nine or ten years of the en- 
gagement the letters published contain but 
few ailusions to it, although Rossetti was 
constantly in Miss Siddal’s company paint- 
ing from her, and giving her drawing and 
painting lessons. In spite of frequent ili- 
ness she made really remarkable progress in 
“the art” along certain unconventional 
lines, if we may judge from the reproduc- 
tion in the “ Memoir ”’ of her portrait paint- 
ed by herself. ‘‘Her fecundity of inven- 


ytion and facility are quite wonderful,”’ 


writes Dante Gabriel in 1854; *‘ much great- 
er than mine.’’ She wrote verse as well as 
made pictures, and one little poem which 
is printed in the memoir is conceived in the 
true Rossetti spirit, and the last two lines— 
“There to lie empty of all love, 
Like beaten corn of grain ’’— 
might almost have come from Christina 
Rossetti’s pen or that of Dante Gabriel him- 
self. 

At this time Rossetti counted among his 
friends Morris, Burne-Jones, Swinburne, and 
Ruskin; and the last of these proved an in- 
valuable friend to Miss Siddal, as well as to 
Rossetti. ‘* Ruskin admired her much and 
liked her intensely,”’ runs the memoir; ‘“‘ and 
he took a most hearty interest and pleasure 
in the refinement and feeling displayed in 
her designs, although far from blind to their 
executive shortcomings.’”’ A letter from 
Rossetti to Madox Brown, April 13, 1855, 
says that she and he had been spending a 
day at the house of the Ruskin family. 
“ All the Ruskins were most delighted with 
Guggum [Rossetti’s remarkable pet name 
for his bethrothed.) John Ruskin said she 
was a noble, glorious creature, and his 
father said by her look and manner she 
might have been a Countess.”’ Ruskin’s 
“hearty interest and pleasure’ manifested 
itself in a very practical form, as he at once 
made arrangements to settle upon her £150 
a year, taking im exchange her various 
works up to that value, and from an early 
date in his friendship with Rossetti he un- 
dertook to buy, William Rosgsetti tells us, 
whatever Dante produced “at a range of 
prices such as the latter would have asked 
from any other purchaser and up to a cer- 
tain maximum of expenditure on his own 
part. If he did not relish a work, Rossetti 
could offer it to anyone eise.’’ It is smail 
wonder that Dante Gabriel writes of him in 
1855: ‘‘He is the best friend I ever had 
out of my own family: or, at any rate, I 
never had a better, nor to do injustice to one 
or two more.”’ It is with genuine regret 
that one reads further on, of the dissolu- 
tion of this close bénd of friendship from 
causes which appear to the reader almost 
trivial. 

Meanwhile Rossetti sold his pictures and 
found himself in 1860 in a position to 
marry. Miss Siddal’s health was steadily 
waning, and Rossetti’s letter to his mother 
on the eve of his marriage is very far re- 
moved from the gladness of heart common- 
ly looked for in a bridegroom. “ Like all 
the important things I have meant to do,” 
he writes, “to fulfill duty or. secure happi- 
ness, this one has been deferred almost 
beyond possibility. I have hardly deserved 
that Lizzy should still consent to it, but 
she has done so, and I trust I may still 
have time to prove my thankfulness to 
her.’ The time was short enough, as the 
beautiful doomed creature died in 1862 from 
an overdose of laudanum. After her death 
Rossetti went to live in Cheyne Walk, in 
the picturesque old place called Tudor 
House, which had at the back a large gar- 
den, in which Rossetti stored his pets—a 
very numerous collection, among which 





were counted at various times rabbits, dor- 


dillos, kangaroos, wallabies, a’ deer, a 
mole, .peacocks, a jackaday, undulated par- 
rakeets, a zebu; and other odd zoological 
specimens. Portions of the house were at 
first sub-let to Mr. Swinburne, Mr. George 
Meredith, and Mr. William Rossetti—this 
was in order to reduce the cost—and pres- 
ently the arrangement became unnecessary, 
owing to increased prosperity. 

Although his grief at the loss of his wife 
was deep and sincere, Dante Rossetti rose 
healthily above it, for a time at least. He 
worked with vigor and to excellent effect, 
and his income averaged about £3,000, tak- 
ing one year with another, for about ten 
years. ‘“‘He was a successful man,” his 
brother writes; “‘ successful and admired as 
a@ painter, necessarily in a small circle, 
as he would not exhibit; still more success- 
ful and acclaimed as a poet, and by a much 
wider public. Achievement in art and in 
poetry he had always longed for, for there 
he had passionately worked; to general rec- 
ognition he was not indifferent. Fortune 
had thrown in a more than wonted share 
of her capricious favors. Loving and be- 
loved by his family, warmly cherished by 
his friends, acknowledged by his intellect- 
ual compeers, sought out by strangers as a 
man of renown, he seemed to have attained 
a singularly enviable position. It was, in- 
deed, one of those positions which Destiny 
begrudges to men and determines to re- 
verse.”’ By the year 1870 Dante’s health 
was very decidedly on the wane. Only 
forty-two years of age, he was certainly too 
young to experience a decline of power, 
but one might perhaps say that the strain 
of self-indulgence which so early showed it- 
self in his character was in a way respon- 
sible for his most melancholy fate. For one 
reason or another he became a victim of 
insomnia, and quite unable to bear an evil 
for which any relief, however hurtful in it- 
self, might be found, he formed the chloral 
habit, which grew with him to astounding 
proportions. 

The sorrowful consequences of this cir- 
cumstance are to be found in full detail in 
the memoir, Rossetti’s letters during the 
last ten years of his life continuing to speak 
chiefly of his work and of outside interests, 
with only occasional sentences to indicate 
his condition. He writes to his mother in 
1876: “I have been seeing Sir W. Jenner 
to-day in consultation with John Mar- 
shall, and they have prescribed me the 
awful ordeal of two nights entirely without 
chloral! This will be utter sleeplessness; 
and my only resource will be to try and 
read in bed—a thing I generally detest. 
Something amusing I need for this pur- 
pose, and am very deficient in such provend- 
tr. Could you again ‘loan’ your D’Arblay 
vols.?"" His affection toward his family 
seems never to have failed. He clings to 
his old pet names for his mother—‘t Dear 
Mummy,” “Dear Darling,” ‘‘Good An- 
tique,”” &c.—and he writes to his sister 
Christina in 1881, the year before his death: 
“It makes life less bleak as it advances, to 
find the old care and love still prompt to 
hand.”’ Certainly care and love were not 
lacking in these final years of Rossetti’s 
life; his friends rose to his demand upon 
them with unswerving loyalty. The de- 
mand was the more strenuous that he be- 
came subject to délusions, suspicious of 
plots against his honor as a writer and a 
man, and generally irresponsible, although 
retaining to the last an outward semblance 
of sanity. “Many a pleasant evening did 
I pass with him,” his brother says, “‘ be- 
tween the Autumn of 1879 and that of 
1881.” In 1882 Rossetti went to Birching- 
ton-on-Sea, near Margate, for change of air 
and quist, and there he died on the 9th 
of Apri 

As one sees Dante Rossetti through the 
medium of his brother’s account of him 
and still more through his own letters to 
his family, his was not only an interesting 
but an unusually iovable personality. His 
letters are quite free from the element of 
self-satisfaction often to be found in men of 
somewhat capricious genius; his tone to- 
ward his family is unceasingly frank and 
affectionate, and his lively interest in the 
affairs of others and in little daily happen- 
ings of life is noticeably free from the taint 
of goss’p. One closes the covers, feeling that 
Dante Uabriel Rossetti was more thoroughly 
natural, more companionable, even more to 
be respected in spite of his weaknesseS and 
errors, than would be gathered form the 
many other descriptions of him that have 
been written. Since Mr. William Rossetti 
has accomplished this result, his work can- 
not be said to have missed its aim, in spite 
of multitudinous faults of style and judg- 
ment. The illustrations in the two volumes 
are very beautiful reproductions, and are of 
exceptional interest. 





A CYCLOPAEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE 


A CYCLOPZDIA OF WORKS OF ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN ITALY, GREECE, AND THE 
LEVANT. Edited by William P. P. Long- 
fellow, Honorary Member and late Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects. 
New-York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


It is very gratifying that the success 
of the excellent cyclopaedias of painting 
and music already issued by Messrs. Scrib- 
ner should have encouraged them to un- 
dertake a like work for architecture. The 
limitation of the title almost contradicts 
the title itself. The work is rather, as Mr. 
Longfellow calls it in his preface, a. con- 
spectus of architecture in the countries 
named than a cyclopaedia. But after all, 
the field undertaken to be covered is his- 
torically and artistically by far the most 
important field, and includes far more than 
it omits. The stream of “ Aryan”’ art had 
its rise in Greece, and is here carried cn to 
its issue in the Renaissance, covering a 
period of twenty centuries. The extent of 
the obligations of the Greek architects to 
their predecessors is a matter upon which the 
archaeologists are not yet entirely agreed. 
They were mainly of course indebted to the 
Egyptians, although some Greek forms that 
have become classical are not doubtfully 
referred to Asiatic sources. But at any 
rate, there is no question that the archi- 
tecture of Greece is the fruitful parent of 
whatever has been done since, and this 
work contains the’ materials for tracing 
and judging the subsequent styles that 
have been left out of its plan, as well as 
those which have been included. The de- 
cline of the Roman Empire and of classic 
architecture was the beginning of roman- 
tic archftecture, Christian as well as of 
Mohammedan. To the palace of Diocletian 
at Spalato may be confidently ascribed 
the origin of the great Gothic minsters of 
the North as well as of those described and 
illustrated in these pages; and with equal 
confidence to Saint Sophia may be traced 
the tombs and temples of Mohammedan 
Asia. The Gothic and the Saracenic are 
the ony considerable styles excluded by the 
scheme of the work, but neither can be his- 
torically studied without reference. to the 
information here assembled, and without 
tracing the one back to classic models 
through the Romanésque that originated 
in Italy, and the other through the Byzan- 
tine that arose in the Levant. Another 
volume of equal size with this, including 
Egyptian, Gothic, and Saracenic architect- 
ure would cover both chronologically and 
geographically a much wider field, and 
with this would completely justify the 
title of a clyclopedia of architecture. It 
is to be hoped that the success of the 
present undertaking may justify such a 
supplement, and supply to intelligent gen- 
eral readers as well as to special students 
of architecture a complete and comprehen- 
sive view of the architecture of the world, 
such as is not supplied by any publication 
already extant in the English, or, so far as 
we know, in any other language. 

For it must be said that, as was to be ex- 
pected, the work undertaken is admirably 
done. Mr. Longfellow’ name was a guar- 
antee for that. He is known to the lim- 
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circumspect, and trustworthy, and perhaps 
the most authoritative, of American writers 
on architecture. He is preserved by his 
general culture as well as by his intellectual 
equity from the freaks and eccentricities of 
writers who know their subjects as well as 
their subjects can be known without know- 
ing something else, If the cyclopaedia were 

ore largely ¢ritical than it is, we should 
be at a loss to name anybody whose judg- 
ments could be accepted with fewer allow- 
ances and hesitations, or would more im- 
pose upon his contributors as well as upon 
himself the primary obligations of bal- 
ance and measure. In fact, however, the 
scheme of the work is, as it ought to be, 
primarily to communicate knowledge, and 
only secondarily to supply opinions. The 
critical judgment of the editor is shown less 
in the express criticism, which is subsid- 
iary and incidental, than in the strictly 
editorial work of selection of subjects, ap- 
portionment of space, and the like. Ali this 
has been managed with care, intelligence, 
and success. There is no building within 
the prescribed limits concerning which 
either the traveled or the untraveled reader 
is likely to desire information which is not 
treated here in a detail proportioned to its 
artistic and historical importance, using his- 
torical as pertaining to the history of archi- 
tecture, and not to general history. It is 
explained in the preface that, considering 
the limitation of space, it was necessary 
either to omit any extended record of the 
literary or historical associations of fa- 
mous buildings, or to reduce the descriptions 
of them for which the student of architect- 
ure would look. Without doubt the better 
course was taken in abridging the historical 
references to the briefest statements of the 
most important events. Of course, the only 
conclusive test of the manner in which the 
editorial work is done in this book, as in 
any aiming at an encyclopaedic character, 
is that of habitual use. But, so far as may 
be judged from the consultations of a. few 
days, it is excellently done in this instance. 
For one example, the question of material, 
upon which in building so very much de- 
pends, is in almost all architectural his- 
tories and dictionaries, as well as in guide 
books, almost completely ignored. Here the 
material of a building is almost always 
stated, and it seems to be always stated 
when a question respecting it is likely to 
atise in the reader’s mind. Dimensions are 
also given in the same manner. when they 
are not sufficiently inferable, when they are 
remarkable, or when an appreciation in any 
way depends upon them. Condensation is 
carried as far as it can be carried without a 
sacrifice of accuracy or clearness. It is 
really remarkable how, by the taking of in- 
telligent pains, so much ‘information, de- 
rived frem personal investigation, as well as 
from a collation of all the authorities, has 
been compressed into 550 pages. Nearly a 
hundred of these are given, very properly, 
to Rome, and it is doubtful whether in any 
other books, or in any half-dozen books, 
there is so clear and full and intelligent an 
aceount of its monuments of all periods. 
The account of Pompeii, in a dozen pages, 
is a piece of condensation not less admira- 
ble. Indeed, the text bears ample testi- 
mony to the competency and the conscien- 
tiousness of the editor and his associates, 
of whom he names the late Mr. T. W. Lud- 
low, Prof. Fowler, Prof. Frothingham, and 
Mr. Cummings. 

The enterprise and liberality of the pub- 
lishers have combined with the skill of the 
contributors to make the book worthy of 
its purpose. The illustrations are nearly 
all photographic, as they should be for their 
purpose, for the guarantee of authenticity 
that is given by photography is of more 
value for a cyclopaedia than any artistic 
superiority that could be attained by re- 
drawing, which would mean the interposi- 
tion of another mind between the spec- 
tator and the object. There are some 250 
illustrations in half tone, while a dozen of 
the most famous mohuments receive each 
a full-page print, done in photogravure. 
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GREAT SCHOOLS IN EARLY TIMES 


THE UNIVERSITIES OF EUROPE IN THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By Hastings Rashdall, M. 
A.; Fellow and Lecturer of Hertford College, 
Oxford. In two volumes. §8vo. Clarendon 
Press. New-York: Macmillan & Co. 


No studies in the history of education 
have greater interest, whatever may be 
their value, than those which aim to throw 
light on the origin of the great European 
universities. This is the task which the 
author of the volumes before us has set 
for himself, and to which he has brought 
not only patience and a critical care suited 
to the difficulties of the subject, but a 
fine scholarly judgment in the selection of 
his materials and the marshaling of his 
results. Some indication of the critical 
character of the work may be derived 
from a sentence of the preface: ‘‘ Much 
labor was expended in discovering for my- 
self the non-existence of the University of 
Paris during the greater part of that period 
of its history which it has taken Du Boul- 
lai two bulky folios to chronicle.” 


with considerable fullness, the 
three great archetypal universities—Bo- 
logna, Paris, and Oxford—and to give 
shorter notices of the foundation, consti- 
tution, and history of the others arranged 
in National groups... It is to be regretted 
that the writer did not approach his sub- 
ject from the point of view of the intel- 
lectual history of the period rather than 
that of the constitutional history of the 
universities. The result would have been 
to give the volumes greater popular inter- 
est, to say the least. Such a treatise re- 
mains to be writen, and perhaps the pres- 
ent work may serve very properly and use- 
fully as a basis for a broader treatment of 
the period in relation to its intellectual life, 

Let it not be supposed, howtver, from 
this criticism that this important phase 
of the subject has been wholly neglected by 
Mr. Rashdall. Indeed, the constitutional 
history of ‘the universities could not be 
madé intelligible without some account of 
the prevalent ideas of the time, the de- 
velopment of legal and medical science, and 
the growth of the scholastic philosophy; 
and it is his able, though brief, review 
of these and such topics that gives a 
special interest and value to the earlier 
part of the first volume. 

The mediaeval conditions, of which he 
gives a very intelligible view, were, of 
course, the causes which gave rise to these 
great institutions. The scholastic movement 
which followed the dark centuries culmi- 
nated in Abelard, The universities did not 
exist even in rudimentary form till a gener- 
ation after this great teacher; but Abelard 
began the intellectual movement out’ of 
which they sprung. He was a progenitor 
of the University of Paris. 

Some light is here thrown upon the 
monastic education of the Benedictitie age 
which preceded Abelard. Reading and in- 
tellectual labor was a part of the daily life 
of the monks, the object being to enable 
them to read and meditate upon the Bible 
for themselves: If this education was nar- 
row and exclusive, the hostility of Chris- 
tian teachers to secular learning was mere- 
ly the refiection within the sphere of the- 
ology of the political conditions of the time. 
For one thing, the barbarian hosts were 
pressing upon them. The end seemed'near. 
All culture that was not clearly useful 
was doomed to extinction. Spiritual needs 
presented a phase of utility which even 
barbarian converts could appreciate, and. 
some degree of intellectual cultivation was 
necessary to provide for these needs . in the: 
interpretation of a religion whose pring¢iples 
were contained in books, and whose serv- 
ice formed a literature by_ itself. ; 

The ignorance of the dark ages was due, 
not to the strength of the ecclesiastical sys- 
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ed the only horfies of learning in 
Even in the broader legislation 
of Charlemagne, the close connection be- 
tween the Church and education was con- 
tinued, and the Palatine school, a sort 
of imperial academy which followed the 
Court on its travels /under Alcuin, was 
primarily intended as a nursery for the 
future bishops and abbots of the Frankish 
Empire. 

Under the reforms of this period, how- 
ever, the schools of the monasteries opened 
their doors for the first time to secular 
students, and a revival of intellectual life 
would undoubtedly have been the outcome 
had it not been for the political confusion 
caused by the break up of the” Frankish 
Empire, the renewal of the northern devas- 
tations, and the Saracen invasion in the 
South. 

Then, following this period of retrogres- 
sion—a .time of religious terror and depres- 
sion—came the new awakening of the elev- 
enth century, an age of hope: and vigor and 
active religious enthusiasm. Architecture 
revived, the schools were thronged with 
Students, and the old routine gave way 
in some degree to the freedom inspired by 
the spirit of inquiry. The crusades, the 
conversion and civilization of the Scandina- 
vian pirates of the north, the rule_of the 
Ottos in Germany, the regeneration of the 
Papacy, and the development of civic life 
in Italy were among the causes which 
Promoted that condition of political order 
and social tranquillity which began with the 
close of the tenth and resulted in the in- 
tellectual activity of the following century. 

Logic was in this period the principal 
subject of study, and for several reasons— 
it was harmless in the sense in which the 
literature of paganism was thought to be 
corrupting. There was nothing pagan about 
the syllogism, and it was a convenient tool 
for the maintenance of Christian truth. 
Further, there seems to be a natural fond- 
ness of the human mind, especially in the 
ruder stages of its cultivation, for the 
mysteries of logic and the niceties of its 
processes. 

It was when intellectual activity was 
aroused and the subtleties of dialectics 
came to be applied to theological doctrine 
and the mystical interpretation of Script- 
ure that we have Anselm the orthodox and 
Roscellinus the heretic arrayed against 
each other in the wrestle of realism against 
nominalism. 

Abelard cast a spell over the students of 
his generation, and new enthusiasm for 
learning sprang up on every side. Clear 
in logic, independent in moral philosophy, 
bold in theology, he was also a vigorous 
teacher of the classics. The greater part 
of classical literature, howevér, was not 
yet known in Western Christendom. The 
renaissance of the twelfth century began 
with a revived interest in a literature 
which had never passed into oblivion; it 
culminated in the rediscovery of a literature 
which had been practically lost for cent- 
uries. 

From Abelard, Paris became the head- 
quarters of scholasticism as Bologna was 
of law, and as Salerno, at least for more 
than two centuries, was of medicine. The 
origin of this last school is lost in obscurity. 
It was famous throughout Europe from the 
middle of the eleventh century, fifty years 
before the dawn of the scholastic: fame of 
Paris. This early revival of mediaeval sci- 
ence in Southern Italy the author accounts 
for in part, at least, by supposing that it 
was not unconnected with the survival of 
the Greek language in this region. 

While logic and its theological applica- 
tions received most attention in France, 
grammar and rhetoric were the main stud- 
ies in Northern Italy. The scholars of this 
region felt a natural preference for the 
myths and poetry of antiquity, and as they 
had a closer relation to the traditions of 
the old Roman world, they gave to gram- 
mar and rhetoric a practical as well as a 
literary side. -They were made aids to the 
composition of legal documents and a prep- 
aration for the work of the notary and the 
pleader. The revival of legal science was 
the natural outcome of such tendencies. 

Social and political eonditions helped to 
confirm this difference of intellectual pur- 
suits. The intellectual life of Northern 
France was confined to the cloister, and 
the chief demand for education was in the 
clerical order. The old Roman municipal 
system, on the other hand, survived in 
Italy, or, at least, the memory of it was 
sufficiently vivid to give a secular and polit- 
ieal turn to the revival of culture. ‘‘ The 
continued existence of the Roman law is 
the key to the history of the Lombard 
cities and the Lombard schools.” This sub- 
ject is ably discussed and its bearing on 
the early rise of the school of law at Bo- 
legna distinctly brought out. 

Irnerius is the great name assoclated 
with the revival of legal studies on the side 
of civil law, as Gratiam stands eminent on 
that of canonical law; but so far as the 
university is concerned, its reputed origin in 
immemorial antiquities, and the tendency 
to definitely associate the beginnings of 
great institutions with the names of great 
men are here deait with in the calm spirit 
of the historian. Under such scrutiny the 
legend of the charter from Theodosius II. 
cannot stand, of course, and it is not until 
the Bmperor Frederick Barbarosa that the 
school receives legal recognition, implicitly 
at least, in the charter of 1158. It is proba- 
ble that guilds of masters had come into 
existence and that some recognized course 
of study was required before the student 
ceuld become a master, and that the mem- 
bers of these guilds were the examiners, 
and admitted to the teaching office by some 
public ceremonial, such as the later “ In- 
eeption.”’ Students’ guilds present another 
phase of the evolution ot the university, a 
phase accounted for by the political and 
secial environment. They represent an at- 
tempt to set up an artificial citizenship in 
the place of the natural one which they 
had renounced in the pursuit of knowledge, 
and were a part of that great movement 
toward association which began to sweep 
over the cities of Europe in the eleventh 
century. 

Not only the universities, but the institu- 
tion of chivalry itself rests upon one of 
the most characteristie social and political 
ideas of the age—the idea of a sworn broth- 
erhood of persons following a common occu- 
pation. ‘Even in the, later ceremonies em- 
ployed in the bestowing of degrees are 
found traces of the idea that graduation 
formed a sort of intellectual knighthood. 

But time and space would fail to go 
through these generous volumes, culling 
even in this rapid way, their points of inter- 
est. As before indicated, it is in the main 
a history of the evolution of university goy- 
ernment, their struggles with the chancel- 
lor, the rise of the society of masters, the 
incorporation of the faculties. Papal re- 
strictions, the emergence of the rector to 
the headship, &c., together with most in- 
teresting discussions of the influence of the 
mendicant orders upon educational insti- 
tutions, the Arabian influence in medicine 
and philosophy, the courses of study, &c. 

Short accounts are given of the origin and 
constitution of other universities of Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, France, Germany, 
Hungary, Sweden, and Scotland, and vol- 
ume second closes with a fuller discussion 
of Engiland’s two great educational centres. 
That Oxford should become the seat of 
a great national university was due, it 
seéms, neither to its ecclesiastical import- 
ance’ nor to the historical prestige of the 
town; but to the accident of its commercial 
advantage. The salubrity of the air, the 
abundance and cheapness of the means of 
living and facility of access were consid- 
erations as decisive then as now. Oxford 
was also on the great waterway of the 
Thames. The existing Castle tower and the 
venerable city walls date from that early 
period when the strategic value of its 
situation bégan to be distinctly recognized. 
The schools in cofihection with which the 
university grew up appear not to have been 
at any time dependent on any monastic body 





in Oxford, and the university itself must 
have originated in a migration from one of 
the Continental institutions. * 

Such causes produced other permanent ed- 
ucational foundations, as at Reggio, Vi- 
cenza, Padua, and Leipsic, nor is actual 
history without traces of such a move- 
ment from Paris to England ‘at tne 
time when we get the first glimpses 
of a studium at Oxford. There was a not- 
able exodus of English scholars from Paris 
in 1167 growing out of a quarrel between 
Becket-and Henry II. The English formed 
far the largest body of foreign students at 
Paris at that time, and nothing would be 
more natural, than that, being recalled by 
royal command, they should wish to trans- 
fer to English soil-their studies, their disci- 
pline, and their old organization. No such 
congregation of students occurred except at 
Oxford. Schools of considerable importance 
may have existed there before, but we have 
no evidence of the existence of more than 
one master at a time. The’ independence 
of the Oxford masters, and the absence of 
any organic connection with an Oxford 
church is strong confirmation of this theory 
that the university had its beginnings in 
a migration from Paris. 

In tracing the history of this venerable 
institution through the periods of its early 
life, the author gives special attention to 
the governing power, the relations of the 
university to the Church, the town, and the 
Parliament, and the investigation incident- 
ally throws much light upon the conduct of 
“local government, the adminisiration of 
justice, and many features of clerical and 
academic life in mediaeval times. Frequent 
secesSions were caused by the disputes 
which arose between the town and the 
university. These migrations gave origin 
to new seats of learning. Such a move- 
ment from Oxford in 1209 led to the estab- 
lishment of a permanent university at Cam- 
bridge. 

There was frequent rioting in the con- 
flicts between town and gown, often at- 
tended with bloodshed. ‘“‘ There is prob- 
ably not a single yard of ground in any 
part of classic High Street that lies between 
Saint Martin’s and Saint Mary’s which has 
not at one time or another been stained 
with. blood.” 

The growth of Wycliffism at the univer- 
sity, as one of the results of the absence of 
episcopal control, forms a most interesting 
passage in the history of the'latter part of 
the fourteenth century. The open sym- 
pathy with the Lollards may, however, be 
explained by supposing that the masters 
of Oxford cared more for their academical 
privileges than for the suppression of what 
the Chureh called heresy or for the free- 
dom of evangelical truth. At all events, 
this freedom did not long continue, for in 
1411 the university submitted unreserved- 
ly to the Archbishop. 

It is to be greatly regretted that the 

existing records do not permit the his- 
torian to trace the curriculum of studies 
at Oxford as completely as we should de- 
sire; but the intercourse between Oxford 
and Paris was so intimate during most of 
this period that without doubt the sys- 
tems in general were the same in both. The 
course in arts included the trivium (gram- 
mar, rhetoric, and logic) and the quadri- 
vium. (arithmetic, music, geometry, and 
astronomy) of the early Middle Ages, to- 
gether with the three philosophies—natural, 
moral, and metaphysical. Mathematics and 
astrology were in high repute, and fre- 
quent alternatives (the modern electives) 
were offered to the choice of the individual 
student. 
' It was not until the close of the fifteenth 
century that the routine of scholasticism 
gave place to the later humanism of Eras- 
mus, 

As in the case of Oxford, academic pa- 
triotism has carried the beginnings of the 
University of Cambridge into the mists of 
a venerable antiquity; but its appearance 
on the page of genuine history is in con- 
nection with the great Oxford dispersion 
of 1209, already mentioned. Schools may 
have existed at Cambridge before, but little 
can be derived from speculations as to their 
character. 

The organization of the university, the 
history of its privileges, and the course 
of its development proceed so much upon 
the model of Oxford that comparatively 
little space is devoted to it. Then come chap- 
ters on student life in the Middle Ages, the 
discipline, methods of teaching, the initiation 
of freshmen, and the many ways in which 
this academical fledgeling was hoaxed and 
bullied; the dress, the meals, the amuse- 
ments, and, in general. the standard of liv- 
ing among the students; the discomforts and 
hardships of their lives, their drinking cus- 
toms, their immoralities, &c., with some 
admirable paragraphs on the intellectual 
enthusiasm of the time, and estimates of 
the value of mediaeval education. 

The full bibliographical notes prefixed to 
the chapters give an idea of the research 
that has entered into the preparation of 
these volumes, and show at the same time 
the extent and something of the difficul- 
ties of the subject. The author had no easy 
task. During twelve years Mr. Rashdall 
has devoted to it such time as he could 
withdraw from the duties of his lectureship, 
and the result deserves commendation as a 
work well done. 


MRS, HARRISON’S HAPPY DESCRIPTIONS 


A VIRGINIA COUSIN AND BAR HARBOR 
TALES. By Mrs. Burton Harrison. 18mo, 
Boston and New-York: Lamson, Wolffe & 
Co, §1.25. 


Mr. Theodore Vance Townsend was “ good 
looking, well born, well mannered,’”’ and 
then, besides, had plenty of money, and was 
accordingly spoilt. He liked books, too, 
but he had a sad failing. He wrote verse 
currently. To his misfortune, he had pub- 
lished his poems, which, though praised 
by good judges, suffered from the re- 
porters who got hold of the volume and 
laughed at him as the “Laureate of 
the 400.” That may have soured Town- 
send. He ought to have proposed to Miss 
Kitty Ainger. In fact, he had been playing 
fast and loose with her for years. Annoyed 
as he was, he never could exactly make up 
his mind to ask Miss Kitty to share his 
life with him. Then at last he took courage, 
regarding the matter solely from a busi- 
ness point of view, and he intimated his de- 
esto fo Miss Kitty. He was as promptly 
decline@. The young lady had just engaged 
herself to another man. 

Miss Kitty had a young Virginia lady, 
Miss Evelyn Carlyle, as an intimate friend, 
and Evelyn was a cousin of Townsend. 
Certainly Miss Kitty had made Evelyn her 
confidante, had even told of Townsend’s 
shilly-shally manner with her, and so Eve- 
lyn, the Virginia cousin, had lost patience 
with Cousin Townsend. Eve is accidentally 
introduced to her cousin, and, disregarding 
all family ties, she is not genial. As to 
Townsend, he is quite indifferent as to 
whether Eve snubs him or not. She occu- 
ples no place in his mind. Townsend, out 
of heart after his dismissal by Miss Kitty, 
goes to Virginia, and, though trying to 
evade Eve, accidentally becomes the guest 
of her old cousin and Uncle Josephus, and 
in the description of him and his grand, 
hospitable ways Mrs. Burton Harrison 
hever was happier. The cousins Eve and 
Townsend are mutually shy and suspicious, 
but then there is a lucky accident. Eve 
rather likes certain verses she finds in a 
newly arrived magazine, and extols its 
anonymous author. Of course Townsend 
wrote them. 

There never could happen anything more 
opportune than that. All this skirmish- 


ing and truce making between Eve and 


Townsend is neatly done. It is in Naples, 
where Eve has gone as a forlorn maiden, 
that finally there is peace brought about 
between the two, and all the both#ring 


nothings which parted them are swept { 
aside. Then, just as it should be, the old / ie 
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ramshackle hall in Virginia is furbished up, 
and Cousin Josephus appears in “a pair of 


antiquated leather pumps with buckles,” - 


and Eve and Townsend marry. The colored 
family stand on their ‘“ haydes,” (some- 
times “head,” to be phonetically sounded 
by a negro, is he-a-da,) and, as to the fes- 
tivities, as it was expressed, it was “ ex- 
actly like a weddin’ befo’ the wah.” 

Mrs. Harrison’s other stories are “‘ Out of 
Season ” and “ On Frenchman’s Bay.” As to 
Gladys Eliot, she deserved that Alan Grove 
should give her up, and that is the inci- 
dent in “Out of Season.” How to cure a 
hypochondriacis the subject of ‘‘On French- 
man’s Bay.” Cranbook follows out the ad- 
vice of a fashionable doctor, and makes 
love to his friend’s wife, all for the sake of 
Mr. Pollock, who fancies he is going to die. 
But playing with such edged tools, as the 
author admits, is dangerous, for the cure 
may be worse than the disease. 





STATISTICS OF COMMERCE 


THE COMMERCIAL YEAR BOOK. A Statistical 
and Historical Record. 1896. 8yo. Compiled 
by The Journal of Commerée and Commercial 
Bulletin. Vol. I. New-York: The Journal o1 
Commerce and Commercial Bulletin. $1. 


: The necessity for a valuable compendium 
of statistics such as this is recognized in all 
branches of the business world and among 
all professions in which men are called 
upon hurriedly to obtain facts and figures 
pertaining to home or foreign affairs. 
The statistics given relate to the foreign 
trade of the several nations of the world 
from 1840—the date from which the com- 
pilers rightly believe that the beginnings of 
the modern revival of international com- 
merce may be reckoned. The desire to have 
only trustworthy statistics has led the com- 
pilers to exercise that caution for which 
they are so well known, and in a note they 
state: 

“It is to be regretted that, owing to the 
incompleteness of the official data, the com- 
parisons are, in some cases, imperfect for 
some of the earlier years; this applies, 
however, only to the countries of minor 
commercial importance. Of some of the 
younger and smaller countries, no trust- 
worthy records extending behind 1850, or 
even 1860, are procurable, and in the ab- 
sence of official data it has not been deemed 
proper, in these compilations, to venture 


any mere unofficial estimates, however 
credible they might seem.” 


There can be no better method of showing 
the contents of the book than by stating 
a few of the main subjects upon which the 
Statistics have been gathered, and the man- 
ner in which they are placed before. the 
reader. Under ‘“ The Commerce of All Na- 
tions,” in parallel columns, appear imports 
and exports of merchandise for all the im- 
portant countries: the populations of the 
world, and the United States censuses of 
population since 1850, with a division of the 
Same into many branches. ‘“‘ The Carrying 
Trade of the World,” shows the capacity 
of the merchant navies, and the railroads 
of all nations. ‘‘ The World’s Movement 
of the Precious Metals” shows the .im-. 
ports and exports of gold coin and bullion 
and silver coin and bullion in the several 
countries. In the ‘‘ Monetary Systems of 
the World,” compiled from the United 
States Mint report, a clear idea of each. 
system is given. 

The capitalization, debt, mileage, earn- 
ings, &c., of most of the world’s railroads; 
the various imports and exports of the 
United States; the tonnage of the world’s 
merchant marine; steam lines to and from 
New-York; tide tables; mineral industries; 
our international balance sheet; the wealth, 
debt, and taxation of the world; cereal 
crops, &c., &c., are given, each divided and 


sub-divided so that almost any desired in-- 


formation may be obtained. 
There is no padding in the book—all that 
‘% contains is of value. 
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FOUR FAMOUS PERIODICALS 


Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, the twe 
bound volumes (XC and XCI,) covering the 
period from December, 1894, to November, 
1895, comes to us again in the usual 6x- 
cellent form. The subjects embraced are 
universal. You have here travel, adventure, 
romance, science, and poetry. Authors are 
not alone representative American ones, 
but the best writers in England are con- 
tributors. On its illustrative side, there 
can be nothing in magazines better than 
the work found in these volumes. 

In Harper’s Bazar for 1895, in binding, 
(Vol. XXVIII.,) we have just the weekly 
journal that American women delight in, 
It presents the same well-arranged feat- 
ures. Here are the elegancies of the toilet 
and even the makeshifts of dress. You may 
cook according to Harper’s Bazar, or may 
learn how to entertain guests. But it ig 
never frivolous. Its aim is to teach women 
not alone their worldly duties, but to give 
them instruction in regard to higher intele 
lectual pursuits. 

In every way, for text and illustrations; 
Harper’s Weekly, of which Vol. XXXIX., 
for the year 1895, now appears in bound 
form, is the best of all weekly pictorial 
publications. The literary material, as 
should become a weekly, treats what is 
opportune, and no event of importance oce 
curs at home or abroad that is not pree 
sented. Above all, the conductors are care- 
ful never to be sensational. Differing from 
any other illustrative weekly, it keeps 
abreast of the political topics-of the coun- 
try, and its editorials always command 
respect. In an illustrative sense, it is very 
much in advance of its English contem- 
poraries, because the artistic work is of @ 
higher grade, and the mechanical processes 
used are very much better. 

With its change of title from MHar- 
per’s Young People to Harper’s Round 
Table, there has been no diminution’ in 
the popularity of the publication. Those 
who formerly made reputations as the aue 
thors of stories adapted to younger read- 
ers still furnish their quota to Harper’s 
Round Table. If there is a change per- 
ceptible in the character of the magazine, 
it is that it caters rather to.an older se€ 
of boys and girls than it did at its début. 
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THE POSTER. 


In Three Articles, 
I, + 

In writing of posters in America one is 
sorely tempted to take as a model that 
powerfully terse essay concerning “ The 
Snakes in Ireland.” 

But the essay on ‘“‘ Snakes in Ireland” is 
“literature,” as the gentleman said of 
Dante, and, besides, the description of the 
Milesian serpents, profound and erudite as 
it is, cannot accurately describe the Amer- 
ican poster, because there are some posters 
in America. 

But there are very few posters in Amer- 
fea. If you will examine our shop windows, 
our elevated-railroad billboards, our fences 
and walls, plastered with lithographs, you 
might charge me with misstatement of facts 
if you are of gentle breeding; otherwise you 


demical studies. Once I did see a 
of his—the drawing 
It was for re 


~p4 ans 
have ever seen by Cheret. 
cover of something or other in aid of a 
féte given for the widows and children 
of drowned sailors. The drawing was pow- 
erful. In the foreground a Bretcn woman 
knelt over a corpse which the foam-lashed 
waves had just flung on a beach. Gray 
sky, gray sea, the woman, and the corpse— 
there was little else; but the terror of the 
seu was in every line of the dead man, and 
all the world’s desolation of death bowed 
the Breton woman to her hands and knees. 
Jules Cheret, you gave me a painfully de- 








licious shock when you drew that sea trag- 
edy. 

But all this has no direct bearing upon 
* American posters”’ or Irish snakes. 

“When the Czar squints the Ministers 
are blind in one eye and the peasant in 
both.” This Muscovite proverb, however, 
does apply directly to the poster craze in 
New-York. The newspapers and periodicals 
squint at the alleged posters and ery 
“ Wonderful! admire, oh ye Philistines!’ 
and we—some of us—close one eye and nod 
approval, and the rest of us shut our eyes 
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bie for such 

and yet we cannot do th- 
er Fran because it is as 
as it is bad. There will always be 
good and bad in the world, and the best 
we can do is to ignore, when necessary, 
the bad. For the good in the Courrier 
Francais we shouid be grateful; Steinlen, 
the unsurpassed; Willette, dantiest of all 
sinners; uis Legrand, fine when he 
chooses. to be—all these have a distinct 
place which is valuable. They have, as I 
say, a raison d’étre, but the piper must be 
paid, and Providence sends us Beardsleys 
to chasten us. Job had a tough time, but 
he didn’t have Beardsley, and the good 
story. is safe. 

Mr. Bradley’s mind is the mind of the 
middle ages, of that I am convinced; and 
yet, with his mediaeval appreciation of 
black and white, and mass and line, he has 
the clear intelligence of this age of kinete- 
scopes and Crookes tubes. I understand that 
he is young; so much the better, for no 
man can say what he may accomplish. 

That peacock poster haunts me; it is 
so unpretentious, so simple and sincere, 
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would use a stronger and more Dunraven- 
esque term. 

But, not being Dunravenesque or Godkin- 
ese, you will concede that I may be entitled 
to a hearing, and, as I am not addressing 
“moral humbugs,” I expect fair play. 

An artist who anything worth 
looking at does so intelligently, seriously, 
and from honest conviction. I don’t care 
how frivolous or ephemeral the result is, if 
it has any value at all it is because the art- 
ist is not only honest and intelligent, but 
also because ‘he has control of his working 
tools. 

This control of working tools, combined 
with intelligence and individuality, is what 
we call “ technique.”’ 

Technique is the result of 
treat a subject with individuality, 
more and nothing less. 

Now, technique is founded upon convic- 
tion, and conviction is based upon knowl- 
edge. 

Applying this 
posters that 
city, what do we discover? Why, three 
things—vanity, ignorance, and a colossal 
stupidity. “Looking closer, however, we dis- 
cover another trait, misapplied; but hope- 
ful: this is appreciation. I say misapplied 
because the so-called posters show ‘unmis- 
, takable evidences of the superficial study of 
the masters and ‘the generous use of tracing 
paper. The appreciation and acknowledg- 
ment’ of the masters is good; the revelry 
in tracing paper is bad. 

Because a musician appreciates Bizet is 
no reason why he should scurry home and 
attempt to reproduce him. Because our 
artists find Jules Cheret so delightful is 
no reason at all fcr using reams of tracing 
paper. 

But this*is not the worst of it. The peo- 
ple, with few exceptions, who are responsi- 
ble for the “ American poster” not: only 
have no knowledge of drawing, but are also 
densely ignorant of ‘both composition and 
color. Tney do not seem to understand 
that knowledge and ability, not to mention 
individuality, underlie the . daintiest and 
frothiest. of Cheret’s posters,, of Willette’s 
full pages, cf Steinlen’s, of Paul Ballurian’s 
exquisite creations. Chaplain, Jean -Be- 
reaud, and the exotic-Kaemmerer are ex- 
amples whose student lines might well be 
studied by the searchers after so-called 
** chic.”’ 

Let us take our favorite Jules Cheret, for 
example, because he is a: master. Se do not 
know Cheret, nor do I know anything about 
his studies, but it is oper and patent to all 
what he now is—the master of poster work. 
It is easy to see that Cheret is not only a 
superb draughtsman, but also that he is in- 
fallible in composition. That he must have 
studied Japanese composition profoundly is 
clear to those who have eyes to see. He 
understands mass composition, and he ap- 
preciates the beauty of a blank . canvas. 
Symmetrical and line composition are sec- 
ond nature to Cheret, and no man knows 
better than he the ngs, of vibrating and 
complementary colors. hen, to: crown all, 
there is his individuality, his instinctive 
temperament of carnival dominating .every- 
thing. Yes; everything he touches becomes 
endeviled, mad, delirious! Of-facial beauty 
Cheret has his own type—a most disagree- 
able one if cut out and taken by itself; but 
it-is part and parcel of the joyous whirl, of 
the feverish unreal human torrent that 
tumbles around the announcement of some 
ball or some new bitters. In hues and tints 
and dyes, splendid and impalpable as 
shredded rainbows, Cheret’s illuminated 
shadows whirl over his canvas, seizing us, 
bewitching us, until unconsciously our foot 
begins to tap ‘‘ The Devil’s Quadrille,” and 
we sigh for things that never have been, 
never can be, and never would have been 
suggested except for Jules Cheret. 

Now, under all this carnivalesque chaos, 
deep, deep down, lie knowledge, sincerity, 
conviction, and individuality, firmly imbed- 
ded in vast labor. Labor! Unremitting, in- 
telligent labor is tne rock foundation of 
Cheret’s gauziest and filmiest sketch. 

I can imagine him poring over Japanese 
prints, pondering, dissecting, wondering at 
the genius of these supremely gifted peo- 

le. I can imagine him eagerly scanning 

Fortuny, drunk with color, intoxicated with 
form and detail; I ¢an see him holding 
anxious autopsy over Claude Monet’s sun- 
soaked canvases, or wandering up _ the 
Avenue de l’Opéra to look once more on 
‘the Carpeaux group. Think of the days 

nights. that Cheret must have Se pd 
ateliers, slaving away at the nude! 

I should like to see some of Cheret’s Aca- 
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we see plastered 





and cry “Art!” ‘Oh, art; art, what 
crimes are committed in thy name! 

Who make our posters? I will try to tell 
you. A vast crowd of unfledged “art stu- 
dents,” a horde of “ artists,” who cannot 
draw, and who believe this to be a qualifi- 
cation for poster production; and, last but 
not least, the yearning throng of women 
artists,’ who infest every “art store,” 
‘studio building,” and ‘‘ art school,” con- 
gregating wherever they can smell “ art 
with unerring accuracy. 

I am not speaking of the earnest, serious 
women who have done and are doing as 
honest and sincere work as any of the 
more brutal sex could do; I am speaking 
of “aristic woman,” the bane and curse 
of New-York City and the West. , 

These are the people, callow students, 
untrained artists, and “artistic women, 
who deluge us with “ posters.’”” However, 
in the words of the great unwashed, ‘‘ there 
are others,” and of some of these “‘ others ”’ 
I intend to speak later. 

3ut before this article grows any longer 
I have a duty to perform concerning a per- 
son named Beardsley, and this is that duty: 

The work of Aubrey Beardsley is not 
worth the paper it is printed. on. ; 

How it has been possible for this young 
person to fool the public is beyond my 
comprehension, even knowing the public as 
I thought I did. 

Who is Beardsley? Why, he is only a 
very ignorant young Englishman who un- 
derstands neither drawing nor composition. 
All that he attempts to do he has copied 
from such men as Louis Legrand, Steinlen, 
Willette, and the host of clever or perverted 
young men who made the Courrier Fran- 
caise possible. He can neither draw nor 
compose; all his work is artificial as 
far as mere mechanical result is con- 
cerned, for no Anglo-Saxon mind hon- 
estly thinks as he would-have us _ be- 
lieve that he thinks. I say his work is val- 
ueless because it is not sincere; it is not 
the spontaneous and natural outeome of 
study and conviction; it is not his natural 
and personal method of expressing his 
thoughts. That his thoughts are not worth 
expressing one can readily divine from the 
childishly vicious and deformed faces that 
he draws. 

Why should people wag their heads and 
mutter in their beards aad look mysterious 
over anything that Beardsley draws? 
There is nothing in it; anybody can do it, 
although everybody who is not some species 
of infant pervert would naturally endow 
faces with smiles that were neither dis- 
eased nor viciously impotent. There ig no 
more value to be attached to Beardsley’s | 
drawings than there is in the’, vagrant 
scrawls upon an infant’s slate. Artistic- 
ally his work is valueless, because there 
is nothing behind it, no knowledge, no sin- 
cerity, no conviction, no, not even appre- 
ciation; only the vague and impotent rest- 
lessness of an unhealthy schoolboy. I: be- 
lieve his drawings are in great demand. 

There is another man, an American, if I 
am not mistaken, who signs himself Will 
Bradley, and who works in a curious man- 
ner that some people think is an echo of 
Beardsley. Personally I think Mr. Brad- 
ley is a genius. His work is manly, honest, 
terribly conscientious, and altogether de- 
lightfully healthy. If he sees things in 
black and white masses or in spirals it 
makes no difference; the man is profoundly 
honest and an artist to the core, 

Personally I have little sympathy with his 
results; I am not interested in moon-faced 
people nor in spirals to any great extent. 
But be that as it may, nobody can mistake 
his conviction and sincerity of purpose, his 
unflagging study and grasping after the 
lines+and masses that should express all 
that is most worthy to be chronicled— 
hideous or beautiful—in his thoughts. It 
is this intense purpose, this determination 
and conviction that inspires one with an 
instant respect for Mr. Bradley, and no 
matter what our personal . preferences are, 
no matter what our individual sympathies 
may be, we must take a keen and legitimate 
delight in the work of an honest man who 
has the courage of his convictions. 

I think the peacock cover that Mr. Brad- 
ley designed lately is worthy of a Jap, 
and I can sound his praise no higher than 
that. One cover for the “ Black Cat,” a 
dim and sinuous pussy lapping from a pool 
at sundown, is simply perfect in composi- 
tion and color. His posters—Mr. Bradley's, 
not the pussy’s—are always interesting, be- 
cause, as I Bay, they are the honest and 
logical expression of his mind, and, above 
all, they are valuable because Mr. Bradley 
is possessed of the intelligence and knowl- 
edge necessary to entitle an artist to in- 
dividuality which is technique. 

One feels irresistibly drawn toward such 
a2 man as one feels irresistibly repelled 
from Aubrey Beardsley. There is vice in 
France as there is England and in 
America; perhaps not half as much as ex- 
ists in England, but.still there is enough 
vice in France to furnish motifs for callow 
incapables. And I know: of nothing more 

dly loathsome than the translation 
hman of whatever ignoble may 
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so honest, and so successful. That pussy, 
lapping at sun-down, also haunts me, and 
so, for that matter, do the chap-book post- 
ers, with their wan-faced people and their 
infallible mass compositions. 

But of all the posters signed by Mr. 
Bradley, there is one that appeals to me 
so strongly that I cannot let it go un- 
noticed. To my mind it is the only theatri- 
cal poster in town that has artistic value; 
I speak of the ‘‘ Masqueraders.”’ 

The color scheme is strong, simple, and 
wonderfully interesting. The handling and 
massing of the reds and grays and blacks 
are worthy of the best brushes in Europe or 
Japan. It seems to me, however, that the 
figure of the infant satyr down in the right- 
hand corner clashes a bit with the masked 
figures above, both in color and treatment. 
Certainly a mass was needed there for 
composition, and for color also, but I can- 
not help thinking that the little satyr was 
not sufficiently studied. Still, taken as a 
whole, the *‘ Masqueraders "’ is, to my mind, 
the best poster ever designed in America. 
By the way, I think that some of Mr. 
Bradley s‘advertisement work for magazines 
is atrocious. ‘‘Even the Czar gets be- 
soe (tered when he puts his foot in a pud- 

I should not by any means call Mr. Brad- 
ley a symbolist, and yet it seems to me as 
though his mind had digested much of sym- 
bolism. 

We Americans are not symbolists, as a 
rule. The Japanese are symbolists par ex- 
cellence. It is true that we have a few 
Symbols in daily use, for example, the 
Tammany tiger, Mr. Harrison’s hat, Father 
Knickerbocker, Uncle Sam, America, (poor 
lady, she Nas been sadly used by the illus- 
trated papers,) the Republican elephant, 
and the Democratic mule. But these sym- 
bols are usually carefully explained to an 
unimaginative public by means of captions, 
so that, except, perhaps, for Uncle Sam, we 
are symboliess. 

Now, the Japanese are, as I say, great 
symbolists, and they are also poster makers 
by instinct. A poster is, as I understand it, 
not ony, a printed Advertisement, more or 
less elaborately decorated, but it also sym- 
bolizes and extols the subject advertised. 
It is, of course, always a work of art, in 
which the printed text and the decora- 
tions or eolors bear obvious and intimate 
relations to each other; a composition in 
lines or masses, classic, symmetrical, or 
otherwise, in which the words and letters 
of the subject carry out and balance by 
shape, color, posiiion, or size, the carefully 
pre-arranged scheme of composition. 

We all know how infallible the Japanese 
are in composition and color, and we also 
notice. how perfectly the. explanatory text 
printed in Japanese characters combines to 
form a delightful ensemble with the 
pictures. .As a rule, I think the text in 
Japanese pictures is subordinated to the 
drawing and color decorations; in other 
words, it is the text that explains the 
picture, not the picture the-text. ° 


In poster work, however, ‘it is generally 
the picture that corroborates and explains 
the text, as in Bilkby’s Ginger Ale we 
have the letters sprawling all over the can- 
vas, and a neat lithograph of a bottle to 
clinch, the argument and excite wonder, 
admiration, and thirst. Glory to Bilkby, 
but that isn’t a poster. 


But to return to the Japs and their sym- 
bolistic drawings, what better groundwork 
could a student of composition have than 
a knowledge of a few of the principles 
that underlie Japanese composition? These 
people are great in composition, great in 
color, marvelous in observation and draw- 
ing, and indescs/bably pemuic in symbols. 

Let us see what M. Gabriel Lescure says 
about their symbols, (if-you have a bs ge 
ese vase or fan in, your room,:it might be 
well to have it beside you while I tell you 
what M. Lescure says): ‘“‘ The lotos flower, 
hasu-no-hand, is the favorite religious em- 
blem. The favorite disciple of Buddha sees 
in it creative power and the growth of the 
world. Shida, the fern, symbolizes con- 
jugal life; momo, the ch, marriage and 
ong life; uma, the plum, gentleness and 
happiness.” 

ow, all this is wonderfully instructive 
to the poster designer, for it enables him 
to begin to comprehend a Japanese d a- 
tion. 

If a Japanese artist wishes to des¢ribe in 
color and design the igen om ag of happi- 
ness, he draws a picture which is a — 
nation of an April evening, a moon, a night- 
ingale, and a plum tree or two. Victory is 
symbolized by the iris; grace and quietness 
have the willow tree and the swallow for 
symbols. Patriotism is sometimes indicated 
by a spray of cherry blossoms; the almond 
flower is the flower of Spring and symbolizes 
beauty. 

The dragon twines and writhes an artistic 
course through all a, omg art, root and 

tsu, and when you 
see him pictured as fighting with a tiger 
it is‘the symbol of religion fighting against 
power. x nk Dr. Parkhurst might appre- 
ciate . 

A’ dragon floating about in the clouds 

in life; cock, 
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perched ‘upon a drum, *pignities good Gov- 
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ese symbolism, but also have a_profund 
knowledge of, and a sympthy for, Ja ese 
composition and color. This knowl ap- 
ars in Cheret’s work; I have not noticed 

t in Vier ut it is easily discerned in 
Grasset’s compositions. Was anything ever 
more patent to all than that Grasset’s fa- 
mous “Sun of Austerlitz’’ poster was 
founded upon the vita! principles of Jap- 
anese composition? 

Now all this has to do with Mr. Bradley, 
and has absolutely nothing to do with 
Aubrey Beardsley. Mind you, I do not as- 
sert that Mr. Bradley has based his art upon 
Japanese art, or that he has even made a 
careful study of it; but I do say that what 
he has seen of Japanese composition and 
symbolism has certainly impressed him, 
more deeply perhaps than he realizes yet. it 
seems to me that most of the masters of 
poster designing must have, at one time or 
another, studied the art of the ancient 
Egyptians. For beauty and purity of line, 
for reticence in composition, for dignity 
and majesty of mass composition, I know 
of nothing that could take the place of the 
ge ye of painting and sculpture that re- 
main to us from the wreck of Imperial 
Egypt. 

This also has absolutely nothing to, do 
with Beardsley; but I’ll tell you what has 
in another article. 

ROBERT W. CHAMBERS. 





ABOUT THE ANCIENTS. 


Curious is the resemblance between the 
East Indian pachisi and the Mexican pa- 
tolli. Pachisi seems to have been origi- 
nally played with cowry shells, and before 
the conquest the Mexicans used beans. 
Both, acording to Prof. Tyler, were played 
on mats which had squares marked on 
them. Old Spanish writers describe the 
Mexicans playing patolli. Gamesters made 
a business of patolli, going about with all 
the necessary tools. The divining sticks 
of the Chinese, Japanese, and Coreans are 
used by our Indians exactly in the same 
way. he Sioux, according to Dr. Yarrow, 
use plumstones for gambling purposes. 

+,* 

In the study made by Mr. Henry C. Mer- 
cer of the hill caves of Yucatan, his thor- 
oughness, his absolute honesty, and, above 
all, his enthusiasm have to be recorded. 
He turned over, leaf by leaf, as it were, 
ths book of human culture—the Kultur- 
geschichte, as the Germans have it—and, 
though the discoveries made never were ex- 
actly startling, yet what were the exact 
facts were determined. The upshot of the 
work in Yucatan showed this much: first, 
that no earlier inhabitant had preceded 
the builders of the ruined cities in Yuck- 
tan; secondly, that the people revealed in 
the caves had reached the country in geo- 
logically recent times, and lastly, that 
these people, substantially the ancestors of 
the present Maya Indians, had not devel- 
oped their culture in Yucatan, but had 
brought it with them from somewhere else, 

*,* 

There may be certain analogies between 
the Jews and the Egyptians, as far as 
relates to the determination of what was 
pure or impure food. When the Egyptian 
made his sacrifice of an animal, a priest 


came, and it was his duty to declare 
whether the animal sacrificed had been in 
good health. He smelled the blood, and 
made the decision. There was a certain 
personal reason about this inspection. If 
impure meat was presented to a god, he 
only symbolically partook of it, while a 
part of the actual beef came to the priest. 
Hence, it was to the priest’s interest that 
his meat should be of the primest quality. 
*,* 

In the cave floor of Loltun, in Yucatan, 
Mr. Henry C. Mercer found mixed up with 
ashes and potsherds the metapoidal bone 
of a man. Studying over its presence, and 


surrounded as was this bone with evidences 
of cookery, the indication seems to be that 
these old Mayas were cannibals. When we 
learn that these caves were during the dry 
season the main reliance of the natives for 
water, it is then highly improbable that the 
caves were made places of burial. There 
are the chances that an animal might have 
carried the bone there’ but that idea is 
barely tenable. Though the Mayas might 
have been cannibalistic, we do not deem 
from that single bone that the fact is yet 
absolutely proved, though it looks like it. 
*,* 

Superstitions having to do with water are 
difficult to eradicate. What possible con- 
nection can the rise or fall of water have 


with the duration of human life? Yet when 
Dickens tells of the death of the child in 
‘“* David Copperfield ’"—“‘ it being low water, 
he went out with the tide’’—then the old 
superstition finds its pathetic revival. 


*,* 


There is a thrashing over In England of 
the question whether the Cassiterides or the 
“Tin Islands” ever had any. existence. 
Certainly tin came from England\in Cae- 
sar’s time, but it was found on an island 


other than what we call England to-day? 
Caesar makes the statement that British 
tin came from the inland parts of the coun- 
try. It might have been that the Isle of 
Thanet was the final point of shipment be- 
fore it was sent over to Gaul, whence new 
distributions were made. Anyhow, we know 
this, that a number of years 2p° an ingot of 
tin cast in the shape of an was dredged 
up from the shallows in Falmouth Harbor. 
Tin had, then, been carried to Falmouth, 
and the ingot had been dropped overboard, 
or it had formed a part of a vessel’s cargo. 
Tin in the quantity it was used in the 
bronze age as to its derivation must always 
remain a mystery. Could Cornwall have 
supplied enough of the metal? We must 
bear in mind, besides, that in the ay of 
tin and copper there always is a certain loss 
of tin. If a bronze weapon or implement 
had te be recast, some of the tin was in- 
variably oxidized. So there was the neces- 
sity of renewing the tin. If, then, tin was 
not readily obtainable, the utility of the 
bronze was constantly diminishing. We 
have no right to think that there were any 
great changes in the metallic deposits of 
3,000 or 10,000 years ago. It is certainly 
difficult to advance the idea that when 
primitive man emerged from the stone to 
the bronze age he knew anything about 
Asiatic tin. But since it does exist in his 
arms or utensils, where did he get it? 
Could -he have procured it from what we 
call to-day the Islands of Banca and Billi- 
ton? 
+,* 

Two ceremonies in Burmah mark when 
childhood stops and manhood or woman- 
hood begins. The boys have their thighs 
tattooed and the girls their ears bored. The 
boring of the girls’ ears is commenced with 
a needle, and the puncture is gradually 


increased until the tip of the finger can be 
introduced. The enlarging process is the 
ene carried out in the Polynesian Islands, 
when a native can carry a good-sized knife 
hanging in the lobe of his ear. The ug- 
liest mutilation is that of the Eskimo, who 
ene yer a hole in_ his: cheek and puts a 
one stud into it. The Burmese boy suffers 
great pain from the elaborate ornamenta- 
tion of his legs, which are decorated in 
blue and red patterns. The ethno phist 
is rather inclined to believe that dress at 
first was rather for adornment than as a 
protection from the cold, and there is good 
reason for this, because supposably primi- 
tive man could only have lived in a warm 
climate, and clothing was not necessary. 
There can be no possible distinction be- 
tween the small puncture made to-day in 
a child’s ears by a woman who thinks 
herself civilized and the Burmese, the Es- 
kimo, or the r mother, who make big- 
ger holes in ears. 


| 
The ordeal of the ‘old English law was 
combined wth religious rites. The inter- 
vention of the Church 900 years ago was 
called upon, and the direct hand of God or 
Providence was assumed to interpose in be- 


half of the inngcent. We retain this idea 
positively to-day. When we kill en masse, 
we invoke God’s sanction and glorify a 
victory with a Te Deum. The measures 
taken by the Anglo-Saxons were revolting 
in their cruelty. There was the poune- 
water ordeal. A bowl was filled with boil- 
ing water and a stone in the scalding fluid 
had to be pulled out. There was the cold- 
water ordeal. Thumbs and toes were tied, 
then to the man or woman was given some 
holy water to drink, and next the person 
was tossed into the river. If he sank, he 
was innocent; if he did not sink, he was 
oery- It is the intervention of the priest 
which shocks us. We are told by those 
learned in old English laws that tlhe words 
“cruelty and superstition ’’ conveyed quite 
Gieereny Wiens in the Middle Ages, ‘* super- 
stition as the foster brother of ignor- 
ance.” The idea of torture had quite a differ- 
ent signification in the Middle Ages. It was 
Divine interposition which made the differ- 
ence then. ut we do not conceive to-day 
of ahy such discrimination. People in Eng- 
land kept on, however, believing in the 
Supreme God busying himself with a thief 
or a King, and so if a low churl stole a 
horse or a mighty Earl somebody else’s 
castle, the ordeal for the first was_ the 
watery one, and for the second the han- 
dling of or the walking over hot iron. Then 
came as an “improvement” the ordeal of 
battle. The whole of this ordeal business 
did not come to an end until 1751. Then a 
man was han for drowning a woman 
subjected to the water ordeal. The duel 
-only ceased in 1818. It was a remnant of 
eavagery which was the most difficult to 
eradicate, and there is ust a little of this 


kind - Bavage 
among so-called civilized people. 
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THE DUELLO 1N NEW-YORK Ol1TY 

The duello, as a court of honor for the 
settlement of private differences between 
gentlemen, reached the height of its in- 
fluence in New-York City about the begin- 
ning of this century. Doubtless, foreign 
example had much to do with its potency, 
for both under the Directory in France 
and the Regency in England the number of 
duels fought kept constantly increasing. 
The times, too, were feverish and unsettled. 
The city had but lately recovered from fire 
and plague and hostile occupation. Never 
before nor since have politics been so bit- 
ter, nor the newspapers so venomous. And 
so there were many meetings not only 
within the municipal limits, but far oftener 
on the western shore of the Hudson. In- 
deed, there is scarcely a spot between the 
southern bounds of Hoboken and the heights 
of Weehawken which has not at some time 
re-echoed with sharp reports following the 
terse words: ‘“‘Are you ready? One, two, 
three.’’ 

These New-York duels were invariably 
fought with pistols, the field for rifies and 
bowie knives having never extended thither 
from the South and West. Cumbersome 
weapons they were, too, in comparison 
with the modern perfection of firearms, 
yet effective in their way, for when a bul- 
let of 56-calibre hits, there is certain dam- 
age done. Some of them were very expens- 
ive, and were cherished as heirlooms, be- 
ing wrought by hand with wondrous care, 
the barrels, full twelve inches long, traced 
and retraced with an infinity of fine lines, 
the flints cut like diamonds, and the stocks 
and pans set with gold. That murderous de- 
vice which Europeans are pleased to call 
“The American Duel,’*” and which consists 
of two affronted persons drawing lots to 
see which one shall commit suicide was 
never even heard of, and would not have 
been recognized for an instant. Indeed, the 
scheme has never been acceptable in the 
United States, and its title is a misnomer; 
just as, often, disease goes by the name of 
some other nationality than the one that 
happens to be most afflicted with it. 

There is but little that can be said in 
mitigation of the New-York duello, and 
most of this is expressed in the statement 
that those who participated in it were not 
professional duelists. They were ordinary 
citizens who were ruled by custom, just 
as the ordinary citizen of the present takes 
off his hat to a lady or'refuses to speak 
to the man who has done him a wrong. 
Henry Clay, who took part in several “ af- 
fairs’’ probably expressed the sentiments 
of the times as well as they can be in 
the following words: ‘‘The man with a 
high sense of honor and nice sensibility, 
when the question is whether he shall 
fight or have the finger of scorn pointed at 
him is unable to resist, and few, very few, 
are found. willing to adopt such an alter- 
native.” It is worthy of remark, by the 
way, how popular was the use of the word 
“sensibility ’’ in those days of half-veiled 
coarseness and brutality. It seems to be 
associated in some way with candlelight 
and stage coaches. 

The Hon. John Jay, Governor of the 
State of New-York and Chief Justice of 
the United States, was one of those who 
“was found willing to adopt such an al- 
ternative."’ But his refusal to fight was 
caused more by contempt than conscience. 
It seems that when he was Minister to 
Spain, he befriended an attaché named 
Louis Littlepage by the advance of a con- 
siderable amount of money. This sum 


was not repaid, and on his return to 
New-York in 1785, Jay sued for its recoy- 
ery; whereupon Littlepage answered by a 
cartel to mortal conflict. But Jay disdained 
to go out with a man whom he branded 
“as one with my money in his pocket, and 
my meat still sticking in his teeth,” and 
all the macaroni of the town applauded 
the resolve. 

In 1779 Aaron Burr fought his first duel. 
He was then on the upward slope of polit- 
ical and legal fame, beloved by many for 
courage, address, and generosity, and hated 
by more for successes which they insisted 
were of an equivocal nature. Among his 
achievements in the State Legislature, he 
had secured the passage of a bill in the 
interest of the Holland Land Company, 
and his enemies whispered that the rich cor- 
poration, in gratitude therefor, had can- 
celed his bond, which it held, for $20,- 
000. Burr ignored the whispers, but when 
John, B. Church openly repeated the accu- 
sation, he sent him a challenge, and they 
met on the river bank near Hoboken. Burr 
had cautioned his second, Judge Burke of 
South Carolina—title and cognomen and 
residence, most fit for a fire-eater—that the 
bullets were too small for his pistol, and 
must be wrapped in chamois and greased. 
When he was at his station, however, he 
found that the ball was not home. ‘Oh, 
yes,”” explained the second, “I forgot to 
grease the leather, and so rammed it in 
as well as I could. But don’t keep him 
waiting; just take a crack at him as it is.” 
And so Burr smilingly received his antag- 
onist’s fire, though assured of his own 
helplessness. The duel proved to be blood- 
less, and all parties shook hands and re- 
turned in high good humor to give the 
town a new catch nhrase. Church, by the 
way, was a connection and partis: 
Alexander Hamilton. ee 

Fortunate it would have been if the 
feud between Hamilton and Burr could 
have ended in this serio-comic fashion; but 
it steadfastly advanced act by act, ‘with 
all the fatality of a Greek drama. Politics 
had heretofore been conducted with much 
of the dignified system of European war- 
fare, leadership being hereditary, and each 
evolution in accordance with some well-es- 
tablished precedent. It followed from this 
that a young man like Burr, not a native 
of the State, and without powerful family 
connections; was regarded not only by his 
adversaries, but by his natural allies, as 
an interloper and a free lance. Hence, he 
not only had to contend with the Feder- 
alists under Hamilton, but the Democratic 
Clintonians regarded him with equal dis- 
favor. In a word, like the bow-legged 
smith, in “The Fair Maid of Perth,” he 
fought for his own side. 3 

There was, however, something chivalric 
about Burr’s conflicts and victories, which 
attracted the young men to his standard. 
Prominent among these adherents in 1801 
was a promising lawyer of twenty-seven, 
named George L. Eacker. On the Foyrth 
of July he delivered an oration on the sub- 
ject, American Independence,” in which 
he plainly expressed his political prefer- 
ences and prejudices. A few weeks later 
he was occupying a box in the theatre with 
some ladies, when Philip Hamilton, the eld- 
est son of Alexander Hamilton, and a friend 
named Price, took adjoining seats and be- 
gan to reflect rather loudly on Eacker’s 
speech. The young lawyer resented their 
aspersions, a heated conversation followed, 
w ich ended with his calling them both 

rascals.” Whereupon, both Price and 
Hamilton challenged him, in that order. 
He replied that when he had finished with 
on a Mer lh a ge the other. 

acker an rice met at Weehawke 

exchanged shots without effect, and he 
next day the duel with Philip Hamilton oc- 
curred on the same spot, When the signal 
was given, there was a slight pause, and then 
both men fired, Eacker, slightly in advance. 
Hamilton fell mortally wounded and died 
a few hours later in intense agony. Hig 
own fire was ineffectual, and it is said that 
he had reserved it through his father’s ad- 
vice. He was less than twenty years old. 

In 1802, John Swarthout was forced out 
from the Directory of the Manhattan Bank— 
that famous company whose charter Burr 
had smuggled Seater a the Legislature under 
the plea of furnishing the city with pure 
water, and whose stock therefore is the 
only instance ‘extant of increased value 
through watering—by De Witt Clinton, and 
was highly incensed thereat. In addition, 
he was a warm friend of Burr’s, and real- 
ized that the blow had really been directed 
over his shoulder at his chief. Swarthout 
in consequence maintained in the coffee 
rooms and on the porch of Fraunce’s Tay- 
ern, that.Clinton’s apposition to Burr was 
selfish and insincere, whereupon the latter 
termed him ‘a Har, a scoundrel, and a vil- 
lain.’”" Of course, nothing but blood could 
wipe out the deadly affront; a challenge was 
sent and accepted, and the two men met 
on that fatal spot at Weehawken. Col. Smith 
acted as second for Swarthout, and Richard 
Riker for Clinton. The principals were 
duly stationed, were each presented with 
a pistol, and by order faced to the right 
and fired. The first exchange of shots was 
harmless, and so was the second, and the 
third; then Clinton offered to arbitrate, but 
Swarthout refused so to do unless the other 
would sign a written apology. Clinton re- 
torted that he would fight all night rather 
than ask pardon. Unfortunately, however, 
Swarthout did not have the anatomy for so 
protracted a struggle. The fourth shot 
struck him in the knee, and the fifth in the 
ankle, whereupon Clinton threw his pistol 
on the ground and refused to continue 
longer such an unequal conflict. “I onl 
wish I had his principal here,’’ he muttered, 
referring to Burr; but in that case he him- 
self might not have been so exempt. The 
two parties returned unreconciled to the 
city in their respective barges. Clinton was 
nged for words spoken in 
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Senator Dayton of New-J : but. the 
affair was amicably an Richard 
Riker, his second, fought with Swarthout’s 
brother the following year on the same 
ground, for a political dispute, and 
Was severely wounded. Riker was for many 
years Recorder of the City of New-York. 
It was said of him that he believed every 
man guilty until he was proved innocent. 
Probably he did not apply this maxim to 
his own infraction of the law. 

Of course each political faction in the city 
had a newspaper as a mouthpiece, and one 
with a serpent’s tooth, too. The Evening 
Post, under William Coleman, a lawyer and 
a scholar, was devoted to Hamilton; The 
American Citizen, with James Cheetham as 
its editor, was the organ of the Clintonians, 
while Burr’s paper was The Morning 
Chronicle. It is claimed by apologists that 
these three newspapers, however faulty, 
did much for the progress of the press in 
this country. Perhaps so, if one is not defi- 
nite as to the direction. At all events their 
tone was blatant, scurrilous, and untruth- 
ful, fit only for the applause of bullies and 
the encouragement of. feuds. Cheetham, 
especially, was a man of trained violence 
in expression; though it seems that his 
valor all dripped through his fingertips. In 
1804 he so. excoriated Coleman that the 
latter sent him a challenge; but Cheetham 
showed the white feather, which, after 
all, naturally floats from the tip of a goose- 
quill. One of his followers, however, named 
Thomson, took up the quarrel, and an- 
nounced in no uncertain tones that it was 
Coleman who was the coward, so much 
so, indeed, that if one slapped one fide of 
his face he would immediately turn the 
other. When Coleman heard of this, he sent 
a message to Thomson, and the two met at 
night on Love Lane, which then ran from 
the Bloomingdale Road to the Hudson 
River, and now is West Twenty-first Street. 
Such an encounter is unusual in the his- 
tory of dueling. The two antagonists had 
to gradually approach each other owing to 
the gloom, and exchanged a succession of 
shots. Finally Thomson fell with the cry: 
‘“T’ve got it!’’ The participants were pan- 
ic-stricker at the sight of his evident ex- 
tremity, but finally got a doctor to drive 
the dying man home, and then waited with 
fear and trembling the exposure of the 
morrow. But Thomson. showed the con- 
sideration of a “gentleman,” and. died 
without any explanation, save that he had 
been ‘“‘ honorably treated.” 

In 1804 Burr ran for the office of Govern- 
or of the State of New-York against Morgan 
Lewis. His object in this was to try, and 
if possible, prove, his strength. For of 
late‘his power had been waning. Jefferson 
had been renominated for the Presidency, 
but he had been denied a like approval of 
his course as Vice President, George Clin- 
ton having been cposen in his stead for that 
office. The campaign which ensued was 
xceptionally practical in the most evil 
modern significance of the term, and Burr 
was beaten. During the campaign, two let- 
ters were published in the newspapers writ- 
ten by Dr. Charles D. Cooper, who seems 
to have been of the inevitable busybody 
species. These stated that Hamilton had 
declared that Burr ‘‘ was a dangerous man, 
and. one who ought not to be trusted with 
the reins of government.” “I could detail 
to you a still more despicable opinion which 
Gen. Hamilton has expressed of Mr. Burr, 
the amiable writer continued. 

Of course Burr’s attention was called to 
these sentiments, and of course he wrote 
to Hamilton for an explanation of them. 
Then ensued a long correspondence, in 
which the former was direct and insist- 
ent, and the latter rather evasive, end- 
ing in a hostile message sent and accepted. 
On the lith of July, -shortly after sun- 
rise, the two political rivals faced each 
other on the dueling grounds at Wee- 
hawken, where so many meetings had oc- 
curred and where Hamilton’s son had met 
his death two years before. The locality 
was a secluded spot about two miles north 
of Hoboken. a narrow ledge twenty feet 
above the river, and under the towering 
cliff. For many years it was distinguished 
by a monument erected by the Society of 
the Cincinnati, but this fell into ruins and 
finally disappeared. It is a singular coin- 
cidence that the windows of Mme. Jumel s 
house where Burr lived for a while in his 
old age, commanded a view of this vicinity. 

The duel was cruelly brief. The princi- 
pals were stationed at ten full paces apart, 
Hamilton facing and Burr with his back 
to the city. At the word both pistols were 
discharged, Burr’s a trifle in advance, and 
Hamilton fell, fatally wounded. His_ own 
shot went wide of the mark, in accordance 
with his determination not to injure his 
adversary. For a moment Burr gazed on 
his fallen foe with compunction in his 
wondrous black eyes, and then returned in 
his barge to his country seat at Richmond 
Hill. Dr. Hosack, the surgeon in attend- 
ance, administered as best he could to the 
stricken man. Hamilton was removed to 
his town house at 52 Cedar Street, and 
died the following day. The seconds 
concluded their account of this duel as 
follows: ‘‘ We conceive it proper to add 
that the conduct of the parties in this in- 
terview was perfectly proper, as suited the 
occasion.”’ t 

The universal grief and rage which re- 
sulted from the untimely loss of such a re- 
markable man as Hamilton.could not but 
produce a sentimental. and unfair concep- 
tion of this meeting. Burr was not an as- 
sassin, nor was Hamilton a martyr, save 
to the popular notions of honor. Both men 
were soldiers, having served with dis- 
tinction in the Continental Army. At the 
time of his death Hamilton was General 
of the National forces. In early life he had 
been a second in the celebrated duel be- 
tween Laurens and Lee, growing out of the 
latter’s conduct at the Battle of Monmouth; 
as has been seen, his son Philip had sent a 
challenge under the code, and had per- 
ished therefrom. No principle, therefore, 
was more evident to Hamilton’s mind than 
that a gentleman must be answerable for 
his words; in accordance with this princi- 
ple, false, and illogical and wicked though 
it was, he lost his life. He was in every 
way a better and greater man than his an- 
tagonist—in fact, it may be said that he was 
second only to Lincoln in this century—but 
he was no more absolutely perfect than 
Burr was absolutely fiendish. Had the re- 
sult of this duel been reversed, had Burrs 
fallen and Hamilton survived, better would 
it have been for the welfare of this coun- 
try, and better, too, for the veracity of his- 
tory. 

It is commonly said that the Hamilton- 
Burr meeting was the end of the duello in 
New-York State, but this, like all popular 
sayings, is not strictly true. During the 
War of 1812 there were a number of duels 
fought near New-York City by_American 
officers. In 1818 John Heath, Captain of 
Marines, sent a challenge to Oliver H. 
Perry, Post Captain of the Navy. The pro- 
voking cause was as follows: Three years 
before, while both officers were with the 
Mediterranean fleet, Perry had slapped 
Heath’s face, and had been court-martialed 
and reprimanded therefor. On their return, 
then, at the earliest opportunity, Heath de- 
manded reparation. Perry promptly agreed, 
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though he privately assured his second 
that he could not “consent to return 
Heath’s fire, as the meeting on m 

will be entirely as an atonement for the 
violated rules of the service.” And so 
when they met near Hoboken and Heath 
had fired and missed, Perry discharged his 
pistol in the air and the affair was amica- 
bly arranged. 

About this time, Benjamin Price, a well- 
known young man about-tewn, was at the 
theatre one evening when the lady whom 
he accompanied was annoyed by the gaze 
of a British officer in the adjoining box. 
Price expostulated apart with the offender, 
whose name was Green, and ended by twist- 
ing his nose. The other, however, bore 
this patiently, stating that he meant no 
offense, and the two shook hands. But 
when Green returned to his garrison at 
Canada, he soon found himself sent into 
Coventry for his peacefulness, mainly 
through the efforts of a brother officer 
named Wilson. He, therefore, put himself - 
through a course of pistol practice until 
he could hit a silver dollar at ten paces, 
went back to New-York, challenged and 
met Price at Hoboken, killed him at first 
fire, and sailed away in safety for Europe. 
Now Price had a brother named Stephen, @ 
theatrical manager in the city, who learned 
of the incitement under which Green 
had acted, and who bided his time with a 
heart full of grief and revenge. It hap- 
pened that a few years later Capt. Wilson, 
the instigator, came to New-York for a 
visit, and stopped at the old Washington 
House. Stephen Price learned of his pres- 
ence, and though crippled with the gout, 
managed to hobble to the hotel all swad- 
dled with flannel, and’ to ask the gallant 
officer whether it was necessary for him 
to slap his face in order to receive the 
honor of a message from him. ‘Oh, no! 
replied the Captain, “I'll take the will for 
the deed;’’ and so early one morning, a few 
days later, the two men faced each other 
on Bedlow’s Island. Wilson was killed at 
first fire and his body hid in a vault near 
by. It was long before his friends in Eng- 
land learned of his fate, a wholesome dread 
of the law enwrapping the whole transac- 
tion. 

In 1827, an affair of honor took place at 
Hoboken, between W. G. Graham and Hor-« 
ace Barton, and the former was killed. 
Graham was associate editor of the New- 
York Courier and Inquirer, a man of taste 
and learning, but of hasty temper. In ar 
altercation he had dealt Barton a blow, and 
the latter, a duellist of experience, re- 
nowned for his marksmanship, had imme- 
diately sent a challenge which Graham felt 
he could not refuse, although, in all prob- 
ability, his life would pay the cost. Before 
going on the field, from which he would be 
borne a corpse, Graham wrote the following 
justification of the step: ‘‘I frankly admit 
that I am greatly in the wrong, and that by 
giving Mr. Barton a blow 1 have forced 
him into the condition of a challenger; and 
by not doing what he has he would have 
blasted his character as a gentleman for- 
ever. In common justice I am bound thus 
to absolve him from all suspicion of unbe- 
coming conduct respecting the challenge. 
The provocation, though slight, was_ still 
a provocation which I could not overlook. 
After he is perfectly satisfied, I may per- 
haps apologize—that is in case I am fa- 
tally wounded. It is needless for me to pro- 
test and despise this absurd mode of settle 
ing disputes. But what can a poor devil de 
but bow to the supremacy of custom?” 

Time has answered this question. Poor 
devils still bow to custom—all mankind are 
poor devils in that regard—but custom now 
is .irrevocably set against the duello. 
Though the death of Hamilton did not, ag 
has been seen, prevent hostile meetings, it 
was powerful in casting them into ill-repute. 
The voice of the,pulpit, for once daring 
without being rash and stern, without being 
violent, did much to arouse and control a 
healthy public sentiment. In 1804 Eliphalet 
Nott, president of Union College, preachd 
@ sermon against duelling in the North 
Dutch Church of Albany—that ancient edi- 
fice which the boys of that town are wont 
to call the ‘“‘ Double Dutch” on account of 
its two steeples—that sounded its death- 
note. ‘‘I am sensible,” the brave and good 
man said, “that in a licentious age and 
when laws are made to yield to the vices 
of those who move in the higher circles, 
this crime is called by I know not what 
mild and accommodating name. But before 
these altars; in this house of God, what is 
it? It is deliberate, aggravated murder.” 

And so the deep red streak which once 
encircled Manhattan Island has long since 
faded away. 





Missouri’s Big Red-Oak Tree. 


From The St. Louis Republic. 

The citizens of Pemiscot County claim 
that the largest oak tree in the world 
stands in one of the forests in their coun- 
ty. Col. George B. Bowles of Affton, 
St. Louis County, has given the dimensions 
of this giant of the forest. The tree is 
described as a “ red oak,’’ which some claim 
is a cross between white and black oaks. 
The body of the tree is straight, with a 
“swell” the first eight feet above the 
ground. It is claimed by woodsmen that 
“swells”’ on trees are caused by injuries 
near the ground when the trees are small. 
The injured portion is grown over, and the 
growth continues. Col. Bowles and his 
engineer measured the body of the tree 
and found that it is 60 feet to the first limb, 
which is larger than any of the trees in 
the forest surrounding. The body of the 
tree, above the “ swell,” eight feet above 
the ground, is 76 inches in diameter. The 
circumference near the ground is 27 feet. 
The branches of the tree are numerous 
and long, giving the tree a top-heavy ap- 
pearance. Col. Bowles and_ his engineer 
estimated that the body of the tree, below 
the first limb, will produce 11,000 feet of 
lumber, besides slabs and trimmings. 





The Democrats of the Sorth. 


From The Savannah (Ga.) News. 

The rock-ribbed Democracy of the South 
is having a hard row to hoe. Besides its 
hereditary foe, the Republican Party, 
white, black and tan, it has to contend 
with Democrat-Populists and _ so-called 
“reputable Republicans.” The Democrat- 
Populists slip in and out of the Democratic 
Party as suits their convenience, like eels, 
and never join and never quit unless there 
is personal gain in it for themselves. The 
‘“‘respectable Republicans” go with the 
black-and-tans in National elections and 
get the Federal offices when the Repub- 
lican Party wins; in local affairs they side 
with the Democrats and take all of the 
offices than can possibly get their fingers 
on. Democratic lines should be tightly 
drawn on both of these classes. They 
should be kept out. There can be no good 
government so.long as they are permitted 
to play their politics for the spoils. 
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From Punch, by George Du Maurier. 
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DRAWING-ROOM INANITIES, 


He—I wonder you're not afraid of going to Nice after those terrible earthquakes! 
She—Oh, surely those things are alWaya.confined to the poorer quarters of the town! 














